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The  Editor  is  requested  by  the  Council  to  make  it  known 
to  the  Public,  that  the  Committees  and  Authors  alone  are 
responsible  for  the  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  their 
respective  Eeports  and  Papers. 

It  is  hoped  that  Members  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  to  the 
Editor,  the  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Clayhanger  Rectory,  Tiverton, 
not  later  than  16th  January,  1893,  a  list  of  any  errata  they 
may  have  detected  in  the  present  volume. 
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RULES. 


1.  The  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Devonshire  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are — To  give  a  stronger 
impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  enquiry  in 
Devonshire ;  and  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate 
Science,  Literature,  or  Art,  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

3.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary  Members, 
and  Corresponding  Members. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  membership,  on  being  nominated  by  a 
member  to  whom  he  is  personally  known,  shall  be  admitted  by 
the  General  Secretary,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members. 

5.  Persons  of  eminence  in  Literature,  Science,  or  Art,  connected 
with  the  West  of  England,  but  not  resident  in  Devonshire, 
may,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  be  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Association;  and  persons  not  resident  in  the 
county,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
Corresponding  Members. 

6.  Every  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Half' 
a-guinea,  or  a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

7.  Ladies  only  shall  be  admitted  as  Associates  to  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  each. 

8.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  gratuitously  to  a  lady's  ticket. 

9.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  a  time  in  July 
and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  decided  on  at  the  previous  Annual 
Meeting. 

10.  A  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  General 
Treasurer,  and  one  or  more  General  Secretaries,  shall  be  elected 
at  each  Annual  Meeting. 
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11.  The  President  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

12.  Each  Annual  Meeting  shall  appoint  a  local  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  who,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  any  Members 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  a  local  Committee  to  assist  in  making 
such  local  arrangements  as  may  be  desirable. 

13.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  which  shall  consist 
exclusively  of  the  following  Members  of  the  Association,  excepting 
Honorary  Members,  and  Corresponding  Members : 

(a)  Those  who  fill,  or  have  filled,  or  are  elected  to  fill,  the  offices 
of  President,  General  and  Local  Treasurers,  General  and  Local  Secre- 
taries, and  Secretaries  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council 

(b)  Authors  of  papers  which  have  been  printed  in  extenso  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association, 

14.  The  Council  shall  hold  a  Meeting  at  Exeter  in  the  month 
t>f  January  or  February  in  each  year,  on  such  day  as  the  General 
Secretary  shall  appoint,  for  the  due  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Association,  and  the  performing  the  duties  of  their  office. 

15.  The  General  Secretary,  or  any  four  members  of  the  Council, 
may  call  extraordinary  meetings  of  their  body,  to  be  held  at 
Exeter,  for  any  purpose  requiring  their  present  determination,  by 
notice  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  addressed  to  every  other 
member  of  the  Council,  at  least  ten  clear  days  previously,  specifying 
the  purpose  for  which  such  extraordinary  meeting  is  convened. 
No  matter  not  so  specified,  and  not  incident  thereto,  shall  be 
determined  at  any  extraordinary  meeting. 

16.  The  General  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  enter  on  their 
respective  offices  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected;  but 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Local  Officers,  not  until  the 
Annual  Meeting  next  following. 

17.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ex-Presidents  only,  every 
Councillor  who  has  not  attended  any  Meeting,  or  adjourned 
Meeting,  of  the  Council  during  the  period  between  the  close 
of  any  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  the  close 
of  the  next  but  two  such  Annual  General  Meetings,  shall  have 
forfeited  his  place  as  a  Councillor,  but  it  shall  be  competent  for 
him  to  recover  it  by  a  fresh  qualification. 

18.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  Official  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings. 

19.  The  Annual  Contributions  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  and 
shall  be  due  in  each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
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20.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  of  money  due  to  the 
Association ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due  by  the  Association  after 
they  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved ;  and  he  shall  report 
to  each  meeting  of  the  Council  the  balance  he  has  in  hand,  and 
the  names  of  such  members  as  shall  be  in  arrear,  with  the  sums 
due  respectively  by  each. 

21.  Whenever  a  Member  shall  have  been  three  months  in  arrear 
in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the  Treasurer  shall 
apply  to  him  for  the  same. 

22.  Whenever,  at  an  Annual  Meeting,  a  Member  shall  be  two 
years  in  arrear  in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the 
Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of 
members. 

23.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  at  least  one  month  before  each 
Annual  Meeting,  inform  each  member  by  circular  of  the  place  and 
date  of  the  Meeting. 

24.  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  give  notice,  in  writing  or  personally,  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association, 
shall  be  regarded  as  members  for  the  ensuing  year. 

25.  The  Association  shall,  within  three  months  after  each  Annual 
Meeting,  publish  its  Transactions,  including  the  Rules,  a  Financial 
Statement,  a  List  of  the  Members,  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
President's  Address,  and  such  Papers,  in  abstract  or  in  extenso , 
read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council 

26.  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  at  its  discretion  of 
printing  in  extenso  in  its  Transactions  all  papers  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  The  Copyright  of  a  paper  read  before  any  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  same  which  have  been 
provided  at  his  expense,  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Author ; 
but  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  print  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  printed 
elsewhere,  either  in  extenso  or  in  abstract  amounting  to  as  much  as 
one-half  of  the  length  of  the  paper,  before  the  first  of  November 
next  after  the  paper  is  read. 

27.  The  Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall, 
within  seven  days  after  the  Transactions  are  published,  receive 
twenty-five  private  copies  free  of  expense,  and  shall  be  allowed  to 
have  any  further  number  printed  at  their  own  expense.  All 
arrangements  as  to  such  extra  copies  to  be  made  by  the  Authors 
with  the  Printers  to  the  Association. 
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28.  If  proofs  of  papers  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions 
be  sent  to  Authors  for  correction,  and  axe  retained  by  them 
beyond  four  days  for  each  sheet  of  proof,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  marked  thereon  by  the  printers,  but  not  including  the  time 
needful  for  transmission  by  post,  such  proofs  shall  be  assumed  to 
require  no  further  correction. 

29.  Should  the  extra  charges  for  small  type,  and  types  other 
than  those  known  as  Roman  or  Italic,  and  for  the  Author's  correc- 
tions of  the  press,  in  any  paper  published  in  the  Transactions, 
amount  to  a  greater  sum  than  in  the  proportion  of  ten  shillings 
per  sheet,  such  excess  shall  be  borne  by  the  Author  himself,  and 
not  by  the  Association ;  and  should  any  paper  exceed  four  sheets, 
the  cost  beyond  the  cost  of  the  four  sheets  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Author  of  the  paper. 

30.  Every  Member  shall,  within  three  months  after  each  Annual 
Meeting,  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  the  Transactions. 

31.  The  Accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  annually, 
by  Auditors  appointed  at  each  Annual  Meeting,  but  who  shall  not 
be  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Council. 
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1.  In  the  interests  of  the  Association  it  is  desirable  that  the 
President's  Address  in  each  year  be  printed  previous  to  its 
delivery. 

2.  In  the  event  of  there  being  at  an  Annual  Meeting  more 
Papers  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  one  day,  the  reading  of  the 
residue  shall' be  continued  the  day  following. 

3.  The  pagination  of  the  Transactions  shall  be  in  Arabic 
numerals  exclusively,  and  carried  on  consecutively,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  volume;  and  the  Transactions  of 
each  year  shall  form  a  distinct  and  separate  volume. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  bring  to  each  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Members  a  report  of  the  number  of  copies  in  stock  of  each 
1  Part '  of  the  Transactions,  with  the  price  per  copy  of  each  *  Part ' 
specified;  and  such  report  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions 
next  after  the  Treasurer  s  financial  statement. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  bring  to  each 
Annual  Meeting  brief  Obituary  Notices  of  Members  deceased 
during  the  previous  year,  and  such  notices  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions. 

6.  An  amount  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  all  Compositions 
received  from  existing  Life-Members  of  the  Association  shall  be 
applied  in  the  purchase  of  National  Stock,  or  such  other  security 
as  the  Council  may  deem  equally  satisfactory,  in  the  names  of 
three  Trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Council. 

7.  At  each  of  its  Ordinary  Meetings  the  Council  shall  deposit  at 
interest,  in  such  bank  as  they  shall  decide  on,  and  in  the  names  of 
the  General  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  all 
uninvested  Compositions  received  from  existing  Life-Members,  all 
uninvested  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  and  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  balance  derived  from  other  sources  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasurer's  hands  after  providing  for  all  accounts  passed  for 
payment  at  the  said  Meeting. 
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8.  The  General  Secretary,  on  learning  at  any  time  between  the 
Meetings  of  the  Council  that  the  General  Treasurer  has  a  balance 
in  hand  of  not  less  than  Forty  Pounds  after  paying  all  Accounts 
which  the  Council  have  ordered  to  be  paid,  shall  direct  that  so 
much  of  the  said  balance  as  will  leave  Twenty  Pounds  in  the 
Treasurer's  hand  be  deposited  at  Interest  at  the  Torquay  Bank. 

9.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  spend  any  sum 
not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  per  annum  in  employing  a  clerk  for 
such  work  as  he  finds  necessary. 

10.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  of  the  close 
of  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  send  to  each  Member 
newly  elected  at  the  said  Meeting  a  copy  of  the  following  letter : — 

Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art. 

Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  on  the  of 

July,  ,  you  were  elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  on  the 

nomination  of 

The  copy  of  the  Transactions  for  the  current  year,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  in  due  course,  will  contain  the  Laws  of  the  Association. 
Meanwhile  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statements  : — 

(1)  Every  Member  pays  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Half  a  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

(2)  The  Annual  Contributions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  are  due 
in  each  year  on  the' day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

(3)  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  give  notice  in  writing  or  personally  to  the  General  Secretary 
of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association  are  regarded  as 
Members  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Treasurer's  Address  is — Edward  Vivian,  Esq.,  Woodfield, 
Torquay. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

Hon.  Sec. 

11.  The  reading  of  any  Report  or  Paper  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes,  or  such  part  of  twenty  minutes  as  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Council  as  soon  as  the  Programme  of  Reports  and  Papers  shall 
have  been  settled,  and  in  any  discussion  which  may  arise  no  speaker 
shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  ten  minutes. 

12.  Papers  to  be  read  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association 
must  strictly  relate  to  Devonshire,  and,  as  well  as  all  Reports 
intended  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  and 
prepared  by  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council,  must,  together 
with  all  drawings  intended  to  be  used  in  illustrating  them  in  the 
said  Transactions,  reach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not  later 
than  the  24th  day  of  June  in  each  year.  The  General  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  the  7th  of  the  following  July,  return  to  the 
Authors  all  such  Papers  or  drawings  as  he  may  decide  to  be  unsuit- 
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able  to  be  printed  or  to  serve  as  illustrations  in  the  said  Transac- 
tions, and  shall  send  the  residue,  together  with  the  said  Reports  of 
Committees,  to  the  Association's  printers,  who  shall  return  the 
same  so  that  they  may  reach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not 
later  than  on  the  14th  day  of  the  said  July,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  pages  each  of  them  would  occupy  if  printed 
in  the  said  Transactions,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  extra  cost  of 
the  printing  of  such  Tables,  of  any  kind,  as  may  form  part  of  any 
of  the  said  Papers  and  Reports ;  and  the  General  Secretary  shall 
lay  the  whole,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of 
Annual  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  year  commencing  on 
that  day,  before  the  first  Council  Meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  ensuing  Annual  Meeting,  when  the  Council  shall  select  not  a 
greater  number  of  the  Papers  thus  laid  before  them  than  will,  with 
the  other  documents  to  be  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  make 
as  many  sheets  of  printed  matter  as  can  be  paid  for  with  the  sum 
of  60  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  year  of  the  said 
probable  number  of  Annual  Members,  and  any  part  or  the  whole 
of  such  balance,  not  derived  from  Compositions  of  existing  Life 
Members,  or  from  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  as  may  be  lying 
at  interest,  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  in  the  Treasurer's  hands ; 
this  '  sum '  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  printing  of 
such  aforesaid  Tables,  which  have  been  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  Council,  provided  the  aggregate  of  the  said  extra  cost  do  not 
exceed  6  per  cent,  of  the  said  subscriptions ;  exclusive  also  of  the 
printers'  charge  for  corrections  of  the  press ;  and  also  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  printing  an  Index,  a  list  of  Errata,  and  such  Resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council,  as  may  be 
directed  to  be  so  printed  by  the  said  Winter  Meeting;  and  the 
number  of  Papers  selected  by  the  Council  shall  not  be  greater  than 
will,  with  the  Reports  of  Committees,  make  a  Total  of  40  Reports 
and  Papers. 

13.  Papers  communicated  by  Members  for  Non-Members,  and 
accepted  by  the  Council,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Programme  below 
those  furnished  by  Members  themselves. 

14.  Papers  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Council 

15.  The  Council  will  do  their  best  so  to  arrange  Papers  for 
reading  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  authors ;  but  the  place  of 
a  Paper  cannot  be  altered  after  the  Programme  has  been  settled  by 
the  Council. 

16.  Papers  which  have  already  been  printed  in  extenso  cannot  be 
accepted  unless  they  form  part  of  the  literature  of  a  question  on 
which  the  Council  has  requested  a  Member  or  Committee  to 
prepare  a  report. 
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17.  Every  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  he  convened  by  Circular, 
sent  by  the  General  Secretary  to  each  Member  of  the  Council  not 
less  than  ten  days  before  the  Meeting  is  held. 

18.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
decide  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
printers,  together  with  all  drawings  required  in  illustrating  them, 
on  the  day  next  following  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which 
they  were  read. 

19.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
decide  not  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  authors  not  later  than  the  day  next  following  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they  were  read;  and  abstracts  of  such 
Papers  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  of  the  Paper  itself,  and  must  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  on  or  before  the  seventh  day  after  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

20.  The  Author  of  every  Paper  which  the  Council  at  any  Annual 
Meeting  shall  decide  to  print  in  the  Transactions  shall  be  expected 
to  pay  for  all  such  illustrations  as  in  his  judgment  the  said  Paper 
may  require. 

21.  The  printers  shall  do  their  utmost  to  print  the  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read,  and  shall  return 
every  Manuscript  to  the  author  as  soon  as  it  is  in  type,  but  not 
before.  They  shall  be  returned  intact,  provided  they  are  written 
on  loose  sheets  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

22.  Excepting  mere  verbal  alterations,  no  Paper  which  has  been 
read  to  the  Association  shall  be  added  to  without  the  written 
approval  and  consent  of  the  General  Secretary ;  and  no  additions 
shall  be  made  except  in  the  form  of  notes  or  postscripts, 
or  both. 

23.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  all  Meetings  of 
the  Council  shall  be  held  at  Exeter,  unless  some  other  place  shall 
have  been  decided  on  at  the  previous  Council  Meeting. 

24.  When  the  number  of  copies  on  hand  of  any  '  Part '  of  the 
Transactions  is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy  shall  be 
increased  25  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased  50  per  cent  on  the  original 
price. 

25.  The  Association's  Printers,  but  no  other  person,  may  reprint 
any  Committee's  Keport  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, for  any  person,  whether  a  Member  of  the  said  Committee,  or 
of  the  Association,  or  neither,  on  receiving,  in  each  case,  a  written 
permission  to  do  so  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
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but  not  otherwise;  that  the  said  printer  shall  pay  to  the  said 
Secretary,  for  the  Association,  sixpence  for  every  fifty  Copies  of 
each  half  sheet  of  eight  pages  of  which  the  said  Report  consists ; 
that  any  number  of  copies  less  than  fifty,  or  between  two  exact 
multiples  of  fifty,  shall  he  regarded  as  fifty ;  and  any  number  of 
pages  less  than  eight,  or  between  two  exact  multiples  of  eight, 
shall  be  regarded  as  eight ;  that  each  copy  of  such  Reprints  shall 
have  on  its  first  page  the  words  "  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  for with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 

the  Association,"  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the 
said  Report  was  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  but  that,  with  the 
exception  of  printer's  errors  and  changes  in  the  pagination  which 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  said  Reprint  shall  be  in  every 
other  respect  an  exact  copy  of  the  said  Report  as  printed  in  the 
said  Transactions  without  addition,  or  abridgment,  or  modification 
of  any  kind. 

26.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  after  each 
Annual  General  Meeting,  inform  the  Hon.  Local  Treasurer  and  the 
Hon.  Local  Secretary,  elected  at  the  said  Meeting,  that,  in  making 
or  sanctioning  arrangements  for  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  they  avoid  and  discourage  everything 
calculated  to  diminish  the  attendance  at  the  General  and  Council 
Meetings,  or  to  disturb  the  said  Meetings  in  any  way. 

27.  The  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders  shall  be  printed  after 
the  *  Rules '  in  the  Transactions. 

28.  All  resolutions  appointing  Committees  for  special  service  for 
the  Association  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  next  before 
the  President's  Address. 

29.  Members  and  Ladies  holding  Ladies'  Tickets  intending  to 
dine  at  the  Association  Dinner  shall  be  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary  on  forms  which  shall  be  pro- 
vided ;  no  other  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  dinner,  and  no 
names  shall  be  received  after  the  Monday  next  before  the  dinner. 

30.  Members  admitted  by  the  General  Secretary  during  the 
interval  between  two  Annual  General  Meetings,  and  who  decide 
when  admitted  to  compound  for  the  Annual  Contributions,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  Association  during 
the  Association's  year  then  current,  provided  their  compositions  are 
paid  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  January,  but  shall  not  be  thus 
entitled  if  their  compositions  are  paid  between  that  date  and  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association. 
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As  presented  to  the  General  Meeting,  Plymouth,  July  26th,  1892. 


The  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  Tiverton,  on  Tuesday,  July  28th,  1891,  and  following 
days.  The  Council  met  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Town  Hall,  and 
transacted  the  usual  business ;  afterwards  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
J.  F.  Ellerton),  supported  by  several  members  of  the  Town 
Council  and  some  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  borough, 
formally  welcomed  the  Association  to  the  town.  At  430  p.m. 
a  General  Meeting  was  held. 

In  the  evening,  at  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr.  R  N. 
Worth,  f.g.s.,  delivered  his  Introductory  Address. 

On  Wednesday,  at  11  a.m.,  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  following  Programme  of  Papers  commenced,  and  was 
continued  until  4  p.m. : 

Sixteenth    Report  of    the  Committee  on  \  r  »„*.  _  PyM^  v  Q  .     -  T  Q 
Scientific  Memoranda  .        .        .  j  J'  Broo1*ng  Howe,  F.8.A.,  f.l.8. 

^^itfc£  ReP°rt  °f  the  BaiT0W  C°m"}*-^  !*»*.  *0-8- 

Twelfth    Report    of    the    Committee    on  I  v  ~,    ™,__wjl 
Devonshire  Verbal  Provincialisms       .)"' lm  w**™*- 

Ninth  Report  (Second  Series)  of  the  Com-  )  v   „  m   . 
mittee  on  the  Climate  of  Devon,  by  \  *"  ^  Ulyae' 

Third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Devon-  \R.W.  Cotton  and  J.  Brooking 
shire  Records I         Bovoc,  f.s.a.,  f.l.s. 

Biographical     Notes    on     Dr.     Matthew  )  «  D   m 

Sutcliffe,  Dean  of  Exeter,  1588-1629  |  Frances  B'  Troup- 

Font  in  Dolton  Church,  North  Devon       .     Winslow  Jones, 

Additional  Notes  on  the  Parish  of   East )  „.    T  D    mM-  __  . 

Budleigh j  A tr./.  if. /%ear,  M. A.,  F.o.s. 

The  Land  Family  of  Woodbeare  Court,  \  ~,    A    ■*-   f-„  -.  . 
Plymtree )  Bev.  A.  Mozley,  h.il. 

The  Brother  and  Sister  of  Saint  Willibald     Very  Rev.  Canon  Brovmlow,  m.a. 

^  (p£u.)of  .AB  Sainte''  Ea!t  Budleigh } T- N-  B™*fiM>  «•»■ 

The  Ancient  Metropolis  of  Dartmoor        .    A.  B.  Browse,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s. 
Some  Devonshire  Merchants1  Marks  .     R.  N.  Worth,  f.g.s. 
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Recent  Discoveries  at  the  Castle,  Exeter    Sir  J.  B.  Phear,  M.A.,  f.g.s. 
Devon  Collembola  and  Thysanaura  .        .     E.  ParfiU. 

"  ^tom*6    NeCk ! "  .  A    ^"^^  }  F.  T.  Elworthy. 
Technical  Education  in  Devonshire  .        .     J.  Phillips. 
The  Progress  of  Devonshire  Bibliography  .     W.  JET.  K.  Wright. 
The  Potteries  of  North  Devon  .        .        .     H.  W.  Strong. 
The  Ornithology  of  Devonshire         .        .     William  E.  Pidsley. 

Notes  on  some  of  the  Rocks  of  North  \  R  #  WoHh 
Devon        ......  J  ■ 

Leather  Money  from  Hartland  .        .        .     H.  W.  Strong. 

Blundelliana H.  M.  Ranhilor. 

The  Dialect  of  Hartland  .        .        .        .  j  *  *%£ gft  *£££& 

Sketch  of  the  Postal  Service   in  Devon-     ^^^  f "**  Ormerod 

shire  from  1784-1890         .        .         .(         £°^M£  W™mun™^ 

J         by  Jiev.  W.  Harpley,  M.A.) 

After  the  reading  of  papers  was  concluded  for  the  day, 
various  places  of  interest  in  the  town  were  visited,  including 
St.  Peter's  church,  the  Castle,  the  Almshouses,  and  Old 
BlundelTs.  The  extensive  silk  lace  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Heathcoat  and  Co.  was  also  visited,  and  a  party  shown  over 
it  by  Mr.  Huxtable. 

In  the  evening,  at  7  p.m.,  the  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at 
the  Palmerston  Hotel.  The  President  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  Martin  provided 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  the  tables  were  most  tastefully 
decorated. 

On  Thursday,  at  10  a.m.,  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers  was  resumed  and  continued  until  nearly  3  p.m.,  when 
the  concluding  General  Meeting  was  held,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Council. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  invitation  of  Lady  Heathcoat 
Amory,  a  garden  party  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  given  at  Knightshayes.  About  200  were  present, 
and  they  were  received  by  Lady  Heathcoat  Amory,  Miss 
Amory,  and  Mr.  Ian  Amory.  The  visitors  were  conducted 
through  the  house,  which  was  much  admired,  as  were  also  the 
magnificent  grounds  and  gardens.  The  band  of  the  Devon 
and  Somerset  Volunteer  Koyal  Engineers  played  a  selection 
of  music  during  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  a  large 
number  of  members  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  to  a  conversazione  in  the  big  schoolroom  at  BlundelTs. 
The  noble  hall,  tastefully  fitted  up,  lent  itself  admirably  to 
the  purposes  of  the  gathering.  A  capital  musical  selection 
was  rendered. 
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Friday,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Association, 
was  devoted  to  excursions.    The  weather  was  very  fine.   Two 
excursions  were  proposed  by  the  local  committee — one  to 
Dulverton,  the  other  to  Bickleigh  and  Cadbury.     The  latter, 
however,  fell  through,  as  not  sufficient  members  joined  to 
make  up  a  party.    The  Dulverton  excursion  was  crowded. 
Two   omnibuses   and   two   brakes   and  a   waggonette,  well 
horsed,  were  provided  by  Mr.  Moyle  of  the  Angel  Hotel, 
and  a  start  was  made  from  the  Town  Hall  about  10.20  a.m. 
The  drive  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Exe  was  much 
enjoyed.   Permission  having  been  obtained  from  the  Countess 
of  Carnarvon,  the  charming  park  at  Pixton  was  traversed, 
and  the  party  alighted  and  were  conducted  through  part  of 
the  house,  including  the  saloon,  the  dining-room,  and  the 
drawing-room.     On  arriving  at  Dulverton,  the  church  and 
other  objects  of  interest  were  visited;  and  a  capital  luncheon, 
provided  by  Mr.  Moyle  in  the  townhall,  was  partaken  of. 
The  return  journey   commenced   about   3   p.m.,   the  route 
through   Bampton  being  chosen.     At  Bampton  the  party 
were  kindly  met  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Periam  (who  had  written  the 
Secretary  on  the  previous  day  offering  his  services),  and 
under  his  courteous  guidance  visits  were  paid  to  the  parish 
church,  which  was  pronounced  to  have  several  features  of 
marked  interest,  the  quarries,  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  &c. 
Tiverton   was  reached  between  six  and   seven,   and   thus 
concluded  what   many  members  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  meetings  that  had  ever  been  held  by  the 
Association. 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
should  be  held  at  Plymouth,  the  following  were  elected 
officers  for  the  occasion  : 

President :  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  j.p.,  c.c.  Vice- 
Presidents  :  The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth, 
F.  W.  Harris,  Esq.;  W.  H.  Alger,  Esq.,  j.p.;  Rev.  F.  E. 
Anthony,  M.A. ;  F.  Barratt,  Esq. ;  R.  Bayly,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  F. 
Brent,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  T.  Bulteel,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  F.  H.  Colson,  Esq., 
M.A. ;  J.  T.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. ;  W.  Derry,  Esq. ; 
Captain  Inskip,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S. ;  E.  James,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  C.  A. 
Hingston,  Esq.,  m.d.  ;  C.  Norrington,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  W.  H.  Pearse, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  President  of  Plymouth  Institution;  W.  Square, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  f.r.g.8. ;  Rev.  S.  Vincent;  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Wilkinson,  d.d.  ;  J.  Walter  Wilson,  Esq.;  R.  N.  Worth, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.  Hon.  Treasurer:  E.  Vivian,  Esq.,  m.a.,  j.p., 
Torquay.  Hon.  Local  Treasurer:  R.  Burnard,  Esq.,  Hills- 
borough,  Plymouth.     Hbn.   Secretary :    Rev.   W.   Harpley, 
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M.A.,  f.c.p.s.,  ClayhaDger,  Tiverton.    Hon.  Local  Secretary: 
R.  Hansford  Worth,  Esq.,  c.e.,  42,  George  Street,  Plymouth. 

The  Council  have  published  the  President's  Address, 
together  with  Obituary  Notices  of  members  deceased  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  Reports  and  Papers  read  before 
the  Association ;  also  the  Treasurer's  Report,  a  list  of 
Members,  and  the  Rules,  Standing  Orders,  and  Bye-Laws; 
they  have  since  added  an  Index,  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  P. 
0.  Hutchinson,  and  a  Table  of  Corrections. 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  and  Index  has  been  sent  to 
each  member,  and  to  the  following  Societies:  The  Royal 
Society,  linnaean  Society,  Geological  Society,  Anthro- 
pological Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Royal 
Institution  (Albemarle-street),  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution  (Exeter),  Plymouth  Institu- 
tion, Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  North  Devon 
Athenaeum,  Barnstaple,  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall 
(Truro),  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History,  Cromwell  Road),  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Oxford),  and  the  University  Library  (Cambridge). 

With  the  volume  of  Transactions  was  also  published  and 
issued  to  members  Part  VIII.  of  Devonshire  Domesday 
Book. 


Treasurer'e  Mtport  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure 
BecrtpW. 


Arrears  of  Contrihutiona  for  1889-90 

Arrears  of  Contributions  for  1890-91 

Annual  Contribution*,  for  1891-2 

Prepaid  Annual  Contributions  for  1892-3  . 

Ladies'  Tickets  so  Id  nt  Tiverton 

Life  Compositions 

Sale  of  "Transactions" — 

2  copies  for  1S68  . 

2      ditto      1861  . 

2     ditto     1866  . 

2     ditto     1866  . 

1  copy  for  1867  . 

2  copies  for  1868  . 
2  ditto  1870  . 
2  ditto  1871  . 
2  ditto  1878  . 
2  ditto  1874 . 
1  copy  for  1875  . 
1  ditto  1876  . 
1  ditto  1877  . 
1  ditto  1878  . 
1  ditto  187S  . 
1  ditto  1880 . 
1  ditto  1881  . 
1  ditto  1882  . 
1  ditto  1883  . 
1  ditto  1885  . 
1      ditto      1886  . 

1  ditto      1890  . 

2  copies  for  1891  . 

Sale  of  "Devonshire  Domesday  "- 
1  copy  of  Part         I. 
1     ditto     Part       II. 
1    ditto    Part     III. 
1     ditto     Part      IV. 

1  ditto    Part       V. 

2  copies  of  Part  VI. 
2  ditto  Part  VII. 
2     ditto     Part  VIII. 

1  Index  to  Vol.  of  "Transactions"  for  1834 

1  ditto  ditto  1885 

2  ditto  ditto  1888 
1  ditto  ditto  1889 
1           ditto                 ditto  1890 

Dividends  on  Consols  to  July  25th,  1892  (net) 
Sale  of  £100  stock      . 
Balance  due  to  Treasurer 


0  13 

0  12 
0  16 
0  12 
0  17 
0  10 
0  15 


Wt  have  eompartd  the  Booh  and  Vouchers,  and  found  them  a 

[Signed)  EDWARD  APPLETON,  (  . 

CALEB  WEEKS,  J  Av 


during  the  year  ending  July  261A,  1892. 


Cjcpentoiture. 

Balance  doe  to  Treasurer 

Brendon  and  Son,  Printing  "Transactions,"  vol  zziii 

1891 

Ditto  Index  to  vol.  xxiii.  1890 

Ditto  "  Devonshire  Domesday,"  Part  VIII. 

Ditto  Cards,  Circulars,  &c. 

Ditto  Postage  and  Carriage  of  Parcels   . 

Ditto  Stationery 


£    t,    d, 

81  18  11 


187 

2 

46 

7 

15 
0 


15 

17 

8 

9 

1 
4 


6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 


Insurance  of  "Transactions"  in  Stock  to  September  29th,  1892 

Gregory  and  Tozer,  Printing  Programmes  . 

Hon.  General  Treasurer,  Petty  Expenses   . 

Hon.  General  Secretary,  Petty  Expenses    . 

Hon.  General  Secretary's  Assistant 

Advertising  in  1891     . 

Hire  of  Room  for  Winter  Meeting  of  Council 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loan 

Power  of  Attorney  for  Sale  of  Consols 


209  16 
1  1 
0 
3 


10 
17 


6  10 
5    0 


4 
0 
1 
0 


8 
6 

13 
12 


0 
0 
6 
8 
4 
0 
2 
0 
9 
6 


£315  14    5 


{Signed) 


EDWARD  VIVIAN,  Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

July  29th,  189*. 


£ 

f. 

d. 

Funded  Property,  Consols 

• 

. 

•        • 

300 

0 

0 

Arrears  of 

Annual  Contributions  (valued 

at)  . 

•        * 

10 

0 

0 

"Transactions" 

in  Stock,  1863  .. 

.  72  copies 

at  2s.  Od.  . 

7 

4 

0 

>» 

i» 

1864  .. 

.  88 

it 

3s.  Od.  . 

13 

4 

0 

it 

ii 

1865  .. 

.  83 

ii 

2s.  6d.  . 

10 

7 

6 

if 

ii 

1866  .. 

.  62 

ii 

3s.  Od.  . 

9 

6 

0 

>» 

ii 

1867  .. 

.  63 

ii 

68.  Od.  . 

18 

18 

0 

i» 

ii 

1868  .. 

.  37 

ii 

6s.  6d.  . 

12 

0 

6 

»» 

ii 

1870  .. 

.  18 

ii 

6s.  Od.  . 

6 

8 

0 

■ 

ll 

ii 

1871  .. 

.  14 

i» 

8s.  Od.  . 

6 

12 

0 

>• 

91 

1873  .. 

.  25 

ii 

6s.  Od.  . 

7  10 

0 

It 

II 

1874  .. 

.  32 

ii 

8s.  6cL  . 

13  12 

0 

>l 

II 

1876  .. 

.  12 

ii 

10s.  Od.  . 

6 

0 

0 

II 

II 

1876  .. 

.  15 

ii 

15s.  Od.  . 

11 

5 

0 

l> 

II 

1877  .. 

.  18 

ii 

9s.  6d.  . 

8  11 

0 

It 

II 

1878  .. 

.     4 

ii 

12s.  Od.  . 

2 

8 

0 

II 

II 

1879  .. 

.  23 

ii 

7s.  Od.  . 

8 

1 

0 

ll 

II 

1880  .. 

.  23 

ii 

12s.  6d.  . 

14 

7 

6 

ll 

II 

1881  .. 

.  30 

ii 

68.  0d.  . 

9 

0 

0 

ll 

II 

1882  .. 

.  50 

»i 

10s.  Od.  . 

25 

0 

0 

ll 

If 

1883  .. 

.  55 

»i 

8s.  0d.  . 

22 

0 

0 

ll 

II 

1884  .. 

.  69 

ii 

12s.  Od.  . 

41 

8 

0 

ll 

II 

1885  .. 

.  74 

ii 

8s.  Od.  . 

29 

12 

0 

ll 

II 

1886  .. 

.  88 

ii 

8s.  Od.  . 

35 

4 

0 

ll 

II 

1887  .. 

.  57 

•i 

10s.  Od.  . 

28 

10 

0 

ll 

II" 

1888  .. 

50 

ii 

6s.  Od.  . 

15 

0 

0 

ll 

II 

1889  ... 

52 

ii 

78.  6d.  . 

19  10 

0 

II 

II 

1890  .. 

57 

ii 

5s.  Od.  . 

14 

5 

0 

ll 

II 

1891  .. 

100 

ii 

6s.  Od.  . 

30 

0 

0 

Index  to  do.  (extra  copies),  1884  .. 

.  48 

ii 

0s.  6d.  . 

1 

4 

0 

it 

II 

1885  .. 

.  48 

ii 

0s.  6d.  . 

1 

4 

0 

ii 

II 

1886  ... 

47 

ii 

0s.  6d.  . 

1 

3 

6 

ii 

II 

1887  ... 

48 

ii 

Os.  6d.  . 

1 

4 

0 

it 

II 

1888  ... 

48 

ii 

Os.  6d.  . 

1 

4 

0 

ii 

II 

1889  ... 

48 

ti 

Os.  6d.  . 

1 

4 

0 

ii 

II 

1890  .. 

.  49 

ii 

Os.  6cL  . 

1 

4 

6 

ii 

ll 

1891  .. 

.  50 

ii 

Os.  6d.  . 

1 

5 

0 

"  Devonshire  Domesday, 

"Part      I., 

148 

ii 

2s.  Od.  . 

14 

16 

0 

ii 

Part     II., 

166 

■  ii 

48.  Od.  . 

33 

4 

0 

ii 

Part  III., 

180 

ii 

48.  Od.  . 

86 

0 

0 

ii 

Part   IV., 

150 

ii 

Is.  6d.  . 

11 

5 

0 

ii 

Part     V., 

150 

it 

Is.  6d.  . 

11 

5 

0 

ii 

Part    VI., 

149 

ii 

2s.  6d.  . 

18 

12 

6 

ii 

Part  VII., 

156 

»i 

2s.  6d.  . 

19 

10 

0 

ii 

PartVIII., 

200 

ii 

2s.  6d.  . 

25 

0 

0 

m  4V  *                    V\ 

WT 

■  m    4   ^^  T%* 

• 

<%                            M 

£912 

9 

0 

(Signed) 

W. 

HARPluy,  non. 

Secretary. 

"When  the  number  of  copies  on  hand  of  any  'Part'  of  the  Transactions 
is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy  shall  be  increased  25  per  cent. ;  and 
when  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased 
50  per  cent  on  the  original  price." — Standing  Order,  No.  24. 

The  "  Transactions  "in  stock  are  insured  against  fire  in  the  sum  of  £400. 
The  vols,  published  in  1862,  1869,  and  1872  are  out  of  print 
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SELECTED   MINUTES   OF  COUNCIL,  APPOINTING 

COMMITTEES. 

Passed  at  the  Meeting  at  Plymouth. 
JULY,  1892. 


10.  That  Rev.  Professor  Chapman,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Sir  J.  B. 
Phear,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Cowie,  and  Mr. 
E.  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  at 
what  place  the  Association  shall  hold  its  Meeting  in  1894,  who 
shall  be  invited  to  be  the  Officers  during  the  year  beginning  with 
that  Meeting,  and  who  shall  be  invited  to  fill  any  official  vacancy 
or  vacancies  which  may  occur  before  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1893 ; 
that  Mr.  Harpley  be  the  Secretary ;  and  that  they  be  requested 
to  report  to  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held  in 
July,  1893. 

11.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  F.  Brent,  Rev.  W.  Harpley, 
Mr.  E.  Parfitt,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  discovery  or  occurrence 
of  such  Facts  in  any  department  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  con- 
nected with  Devonshire,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  on 
permanent  record,  but  which  may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance 
in  themselves  to  form  the  subjects  of  separate  papers;  and  that 
Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

12.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  D.  0.  Evans,  Rev.  W. 
Harpley,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  Mrs.  Radford,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe, 
Mrs.  Troup,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodhouse,  be  a  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  notes  on  Devonshire  Folk-Lore;  and  that 
Mr.  P  .F.  S.  Amery  be  the  Secretary. 

13.  That  Dr.  Brushfield,  Lord  Clifford,  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  G.  Pycroft,  Mr.  J.  Shelly,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  Report  on  the  Public  and  Private  Collections 
of  Works  of  Art  in  Devonshire ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Shelly  be  the 
Secretary. 
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14.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Mr.  P.  O.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Lake,  and  Mrs.  Troup  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  and  recording  the  existing  use  of  any  Verbal  Pro- 
vincialisms in  Devonshire,  in  either  written  or  spoken  language ; 
and  that  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  be  the  Secretary. 

15.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  P.  0. 
Hutchinson,  Sir  John  B.  Phear,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and 
Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  editing  and  annotating  such 
parts  of  Domesday  Book  as  relate  to  Devonshire ;  and  that  Mr.  J. 
Brooking  Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

16.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  P.  O. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  E.  Parfitt,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  R.  N. 
Worth  be  a  Committee  to  collect  and  record  facts  relating  to 
Barrows  in  Devonshire,  and  to  take  steps,  where  possible,  for  their 
investigation ;  and  that  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  the  Secretary. 

17.  That  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Mr.  J.  Hex,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr. 
E.  Parfitt,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Tucker  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  arrangements  for  the  Association  dinner  at  Torquay 
in  1893,  and  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Tucker  be  the  Secretary. 

18.  That  Mr.  James  Hamlyn,  Mr.  E.  Parfitt,  and  Mr.  P.  F.  S. 
Amery  be  a  Committee  to  collect  and  tabulate  trustworthy  and 
comparable  observations  on  the  climate  of  Devon ;  and  that  Mr. 
P.  F.  S.  Amery  be  the  Secretary. 

19.  That  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Brownlow,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Chanter,  Mr.  R.  W.  Cotton,  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Exeter,  Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Mr.  E. 
Windeatt,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  reporting  on  any  collections  of  Manuscripts, 
Records,  or  Ancient  Documents  existing  in,  or  relating  to,  Devon- 
shire, with  the  nature  of  their  contents,  their  locality,  and  whether 
in  public  or  private  hands ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  Cotton  be  the  Secretaries. 


PRESIDENTS    ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  just  thirty  years  ago  since  a 
few  of  us  met  together  in  Exeter,  and  established  the  Devon- 
shire Association.  At  that  time  there  was  a  Naturalists'  Club, 
at  which  the  matter  was  first  talked  over,  and  which,  though 
long  since  defunct,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  parent  of 
this  far  more  important  institution. 

Like  most  things  that  are  destined  to  last,  the  Devon- 
shire Association  was  born  small,  and  grew  year  by  year. 
It  happened  to  me  to  have  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
first  vice-presidents,  when  our  lamented  friend  Sir  John 
Bowring  was  President.  It  is  curious  to  look  back  on  the 
first  Report  that  we  issued,  when  the  Association  consisted 
of  only  69  members,  and  the  number  of  papers  was  just  six. 
Last  year  the  members  amounted  to  no  less  than  430,  and 
the  reports  and  papers  to  25,  besides  the  obituary  notices, 
which  are  a  valuable  part  of  our  transactions.  Thirty  years 
is  a  long  period  of  human  life,  and  few  of  those  who  rocked 
the  cradle  of  the  Association  now  remain  among  us.  Out  of 
the  69  original  members,  I  find  only  11  in  the  present  list 
Of  those  who  remain,  some  who  were  once  most  active  in  its 
promotion,  such  as  Mr.  Pengelly,  no  longer  undertake  the 
parts  in  which  they  were  formerly  so  successful.  We  cannot 
he  too  thankful  that  we  were  fortunate  enough,  at  the  very 
first  meeting,  to  secure  as  our  honorary  secretary  a  gentleman 
who  has  now  continued  for  thirty  years  to  discharge  the  very 
onerous  duties  of  that  post  with  remarkable  ability,  unvarying 
courtesy,  and  unwearied  industry.  I  believe  that  those  who 
know  most  about  our  Association  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  are  few  societies  whose  business  has  been  so  well 
conducted,  and  whose  transactions  have  been  so  well  edited, 
and  that  for  these  advantages  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  our 
friend  Mr.  Harpley. 

How  far  the  Association  has  really  attained  its  bold  object, 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  depends  in 
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some  measure  on  what  we  understand  by  that  phrase.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  can  claim  that  any  great  scientific  discovery 
has  been  announced  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  our 
transactions.  I  do  not  know  that  any  considerable  artist  has 
owed  his  first  steps  to  the  patronage  of  this  association.  But 
a  very  great  deal  of  useful  work  has  been  done  in  elucidating 
and  recording  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  our  county, 
and  in  investigating  the  art  treasures  which  exist  within  its 
borders.  The  literature  of  Devonshire  has  received  a  great 
impulse  during  the  last  generation,  and  this  no  doubt  is  in 
part  owing  to  this  society.  But  it  is  due  in  a  larger  measure 
to  independent  workers.  -Devonshire  has  come  into  fashion. 
A  stream  of  tourists  has  been  directed  upon  her.  Canon 
Kiligsley,  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Blackmore,  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  and 
others  have  done  for  Devonshire  something  of  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  did  for  Scotland.  It  is  said  that  the  fact  of  a  place  having 
been  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  adds  several  years'  purchase 
to  its  selling  value.  Let  us  hope  that  Devonshire  land- 
owners may  attain  equally  good  fortune  !  However  that  may 
be,  we  may  notice  that  two  of  the  four  names  I  have 
mentioned  are  those  of  past  presidents  of  this  Association, 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  other  two  may  prove  to  be 
those  of  future  presidents. 

One  study,  I  think  I  may  say,  has  been  materially  advanced 
by  our  Association.  I  mean  the  study  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  both  of  science  and  literature,  but  which  I 
yet  venture  to  call  one  study — the  archaeology  and  history 
of  our  county.  I  am  very  far  from  disparaging  what 
has  been  done  for  physical  science  by  very  competent 
observers,  but  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  still  more 
has  been  done  for  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Devonshire. 
The  excellent  plan  of  meeting  in  different  places,  and  of 
enlisting  members  residing  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  has 
caused  almost  every  corner  of  our  county  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  most  of  its  records  to  be  deciphered.  There 
are  three  most  interesting  epochs  in  our  annals — the  time  of 
the  Armada  ;  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  including  the  sieges 
of  Plymouth  and  Exeter;  and  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
William  of  Orange.  On  one  of  these  subjects  I  should  have 
liked  to  say  something,  as  having  paid  some  attention  to  them 
in  former  times,  but  I  find  that  anything  I  could  bring 
forward  has  been  anticipated  by  others,  and  especially  by  our 
friend  the  ex-president.  The  original  researches  which  I 
happened  to  make  into  the  county  records  in  the  Castle  of 
Exeter  have  been  published  elsewhere.    I  do  not  pretend  to 
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be  a  prophet,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  mentioning 
that  I  wrote  in  1878,  u  The  affairs  transacted  by  Quarter 
Sessions  were  undoubtedly  of  greater  importance  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  than  they  have  been 
since.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have 
been  continually  dwindling,  and  it  seems  to  be  fated  that  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  should  reduce  them  to  utter 
insignificance."  Ten  years  afterwards  came  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888,  which  did  not  actually  abolish 
Quarter  Sessions,  but  has  certainly  reduced  them  to  utter 
insignificance,  except  as  regards  the  trial  of  prisoners. 

At  one  time  I  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  local 
government  of  the  past  In  recent  years,  by  the  favour 
of  my  neighbours,  I  have  been  more  occupied  with  the  local 
government  of  the  present  The  Board  of  Guardians  and 
the  County  Council,  while  they  have  not  diminished  my  old 
interest  in  the  condition  of  our  people  in  former  ages,  have 
imperatively  demanded  that  I  should  give  greater  attention 
to  the  present  state  of  our  country,  and  of  our  county. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

I  fear  that  Social  or  Economic  Science,  for  which  perhaps 
we  want  a  word  like  demology,  may  be  considered  rather 
a  dry  subject ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  an  inappropriate 
one.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented 
that  social  questions  should  be  treated  as  matters  of  party 
politics,  and  not  as  questions  of  science.  It  seems  to  me 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  British  party  can  be  hostile, 
or  even  indifferent,  to  the  general  interests  of  their  country- 
men. It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  party  has  a 
monopoly  of  such  questions.  The  evil  that  has  been  done 
by  legislation  has  proceeded  from  ignorance,  not  from  ill-will. 
We  can  see  clearly  enough  what  mistakes  were  made  by  the 
old  governing  classes.  We  look  back  at  a  dismal  round  of 
legislative  experiments, — laws  to  regulate  the  price  of  bread, 
laws  to  prescribe  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour, 
laws  to  prohibit  brewing  that  there  might  be  more  barley 
left  for  the  poor  to  eat,  laws  against  forestalling  and  re- 
grating,  laws  to  teach  people  how  to  manage  their  own 
business,  laws  ordering  what  they  were  to  wear  when  alive, 
laws  prescribing  what  they  were  to  be  wrapped  in  when 
dead,  laws  imposing  penalties  on  exportation,  laws  offering 
bounties  on  exportation,  laws  protecting  one  kind  of  industry 
and  prohibiting  another  kind.     We  hope  that  such  things 
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are  gone  by  for  ever.  But,  as  we  are  frequently  reminded, 
we  have  a  new  governing  class.  There  is  danger  of  similar 
experiments  and  similar  blunders,  of  legislation  without 
history,  statesmen  without  statistics,  and  politics  without 
political  economy.  And  therefore  I  believe  it  is  not  un- 
necessary and  not  unbecoming,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to 
say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  political 
questions. 

The  domestic  problems  that  appear  to  me  to  press  for 
a  solution  are  connected  with  the  question,  How  far  the 
State  ought  to  interfere  with  private  life,  and  what  duties 
it  ought  to  undertake,  besides  the  primary  duties  of  keeping 
order,  enforcing  justice,  and  defending  the  country.  The 
tendency  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  is  constantly  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  those  duties,  to  multiply  the  number 
of  official  inspectors  and  other  employes,  and  to  interfere 
more  and  more  with  individual  liberty,  in  order  to  promote 
what  is  expected  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  majority.  The 
question  is  where  the  line  should  be  drawn.  For  example, 
the  State  limits  the  hours  during  which  children  may  be 
employed.  Should  it  limit  in  like  manner  the  labour  of 
adults  ?  The  State  compels  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  Once  upon  a  time  it  compelled  people  to  go  to 
church.  Is  compulsion  right  in  one  case  and  wrong  in  the 
other?  Ought  secular  instruction  to  be  compulsory,  and 
religious  instruction  not  ?  The  State  provides  free  education. 
Ought  it  to  provide  free  food,  or  clothing,  or  lodging  ?  The 
State  endeavours  to  compel  people  to  keep  their  houses 
clean,  and  to  have  their  children  vaccinated.  Ought  it  to 
insist  on  personal  cleanliness,  and  on  proper  diet  and 
clothing  ?  The  State  undertakes  the  management  of  prisons. 
Ought  it  to  undertake  the  lunatic  asylums  also  ?  The  State 
undertakes  to  carry  parcels  of  a  certain  size  and  weight. 
Ought  it  to  carry  packages  of  all  weights  and  sizes  ?  And 
if  it  is  a  carrier,  ought  it  to  be  a  baker  or  a  grocer  ?  The 
State  undertakes  Savings'  Banks.  Ought  it  to  undertake 
private  banks,  and  insurance  offices,  and  benefit  societies? 
The  State  interferes  with  the  contracts  of  landlords  and 
tenants  in  England,  and  actually  fixes  the  rents  in  Ireland. 
Ought  it  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  corn,  as  it 
did  200  years  ago  ?  Questions  of  this  kind  are  arising  daily. 
The  tendency  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present  reign  was  to 
remove  restrictions,  and  to  leave  people  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  The  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  seems  to  be  to 
put  on  new  restrictions,  and  to  cast  upon  the  State  a  number 
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of  new  duties.  Political  economy,  if  we  may  still  be  allowed 
to  consider  it  a  science,  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  us  where 
to  draw  the  line. 

THE  CENSUS. 

Now  that  we  have  just  received  the  results  of  the  census  of 
last  year,  our  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  the  number 
and  conditions  of  the  people  of  our  country,  and  more 
especially  of  our  county.  We  know  that  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1891  to  37,740,283,  and 
that  of  England  and  Wales  alone  to  29,001,018.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  persistence  of  racial  characteristics,  and  of  the 
differences  connected  with  them.  Those  parts  of  our  country 
which  are  supposed  to  be  inhabited  chiefly  by  people  of  Celtic 
blood  show  a  diminishing  population.  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  as  we  know  from  Dr.  Johnson,  were  in  great  measure 
depleted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  The  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  has  diminished  by  458,674  in  the  last  ten 
years.  That  of  Cornwall  has  diminished  by  8,000.  Nine 
out  of  the  twelve  Welsh  counties  show  a  diminution,  but  that 
diminution  is  compensated  by  the  enormous  increase  of 
Glamorganshire,  where  the  coal  and  iron  industries  have 
attracted  vast  numbers  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are  five  English  counties  in  which  the  population  has 
actually  declined.  In  the  other  agricultural  counties  it  has 
increased  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the  manufacturing 
counties  it  has  increased  considerably,  still  more  in  the  mining 
counties,  and  most  of  all,  if  we  except  Glamorganshire,  in  the 
counties  which  contain  the  overflowings  of  London,  such  as 
Essex  and  Surrey. 

If  we  look  now  at  what  concerns  us  most — the  county  of 
Devon,  we  find  that  the  population  has  increased  from 
603,654  in  1881  to  631,767  in  1891.  That  is  an  increase  at 
the  rate  of  4*7,  the  rate  for  all  England  and  Wales  being 
11-65. 

The  increase  is  in  round  numbers  about  28,000,  and  might 
be  considered  high  for  an  agricultural  district.  But 
it  would  be  quite  deceptive  to  reckon  Devonshire  as 
an  agricultural  district  for  this  purpose.  The  agricul- 
tural population  has  fallen  off  very  largely.  The  increase  is 
entirely  in  the  urban  districts.  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Plympton  account  for  19,100.  Heavitree  and  St.  Thomas, 
the  parishes  adjoining  Exeter,  furnish  an  increase  of  3,900, 
Exmouth  of  2,000,  and  Torquay  of  3,000,  which  make  up 
28,000,  a  number  equal  to  the  entire  increase.    But,  besides 
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these,  there  are  other  urban  districts  which  have  increased 
nearly  as  much,  such  as  Newton,  Paignton,  Ilfracombe, 
Barnstaple,  and  Bideford.  So  that  the  increase  in  the  total 
population  of  the  county  is  much  more  than  accounted  for  by 
the  increase  of  the  urban  population. 

TOWN  AND   COUNTRY. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  the  great  fact  which  stands 
out  clearly  in  the  history  of  our  times — the  gregariousness  of 
the  people — the  increase  of  the  dwellers  in  towns,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  dwellers  in  the  country.  If  we  take  the 
urban  sanitary  districts  as  roughly  defining  the  urban  popula- 
tion, which  may  be  convenient,  though  not  strictly  accurate,  we 
find  that  the  1,006  districts  contained  20,802,870  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  the  whole  country,  as  I  said  before,  is  just 
over  29,000,000.  So  that  the  rural  population  only  amounted 
to  8,198,248.  In  other  words,  nearly  72  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  were  living  in  urban 
districts,  and  only  28  per  cent,  in  rural  districts.  The 
increase  in  these  urban  districts  was  about  15  per  cent,  while 
the  increase  in  rural  districts  was  only  about  3  per  cent 

The  population  of  London  amounted  to  4,211,056,  more 
than  the  whole  population  of  Scotland,  and  not  far  from  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland.  The  increase  in  ten  years  was 
395,512,  a  number  almost  equal  to  the  whole  population  of 
such  a  town  as  Birmingham.  This  sounds  enormous,  yet  the 
rate  of  increase  in  London  has  been  unusually  low.  It  is 
little  more  than  10  per  cent,  which  is  less  than  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  whole  country  of  England  and  Wales.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  such  a  phenomenon,  as  the  Eegistrar- 
General  calls  it,  has  happened.  Hitherto,  London  has  always 
been  increasing  in  population  more  rapidly  than  the  country 
at  large.  In  1801,  out  of  every  100  persons  in  England  and 
Wales,  10  were  living  in  London.  Since  1861,  14  per  cent, 
have  been  found  in  London.  That  is,  in  1801  London  con- 
tained one-tenth  of  the  total  population.  Now  it  contains 
one-seventh. 

It  is  curious  that  Arthur  Young,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
wrote  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  London  contained 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  population,  a  point  which  it  has  not 
reached  even  now.  Many  nations  have  been  proud  of  the 
great  size  of  their  capital  cities.  In  England  it  has  been 
the  custom  for  centuries  to  regard  the  growth  of  London 
with    apprehension.      Twenty    years    ago,    when    Charles 
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Kingsley  honoured  us  by  taking  the  chair  of  our  Association 
at  Bideford,  he  told  us,  in  characteristic  language,  that  "  we 
had  better  take  care  lest  we  become  parasites  too  troublesome 
to  Nature,  by  creating,  in  our  haste  and  greed,  too  many 
great  dirty  warrens  of  houses,  just  now  miscalled  cities, 
peopled  with  savages  and  imps  of  our  own  miscreation ;  in 
which  case  Nature,  so  far  from  allowing  us  to  abolish  her, 
will,  by  her  inexorable  laws,  abolish  us." 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I. 
laws  were  passed  restraining  the  erection  of  any  new 
buildings  within  a  certain  radius.  Such  laws  were  probably 
very  imperfectly  observed;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
that  curious  Act  of  Elizabeth,  which,  I  believe,  was  not 
repealed  until  the  year  1775,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  a 
cottage  in  any  part  of  the  country,  unless  at  least  four  acres 
of  land  were  attached  to  it.  There  was  a  case  under  the 
Commonwealth  of  a  man  being  fined  the  enormous  sum  of 
£58  for  a  breach  of  this  Act.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
had  a  dispensing  power,  and  there  are  many  instances  in  our 
county  records  of  licenses  being  granted  for  exemption  from 
the  obligations  of  the  Act 

We  may  remark  that  in  our  time  a  not  very  dissimilar 
cry  has  been  raised  for  "  three  acres  and  a  cow."  It  is  also 
said  by  persons  who  have  investigated  the  matter  that  four 
acres  is  about  the  quantity  of  land  that  could  be  cultivated 
by  one  man  with  the  spade,  and  about  the  quantity  that 
could  maintain  a  family.  In  1720  one  John  Bellars  published 
a  scheme  for  allotting  to  each  pauper  four  acres  of  waste 
land,  either  free,  or  at  a  merely  nominal  rent.  Speaking  as 
chairman  of  a  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  I  should  say  that 
four  acres  of  land  to  each  dwelling-house  would  be  a  perfectly 
ideal  state  of  sanitation. 

The  growth  of  London  was  also  discouraged  by  orders  of 
James  I.  forbidding  country  gentlemen  to  attend  the  Court 
Nevertheless,  London  went  on  increasing,  as  if  in  obedience 
to  some  higher  law ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  has 
gone  on  continuously,  except  when  it  was  checked  by  the 
plague  and  fire  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  And  even  those 
great  calamities  possibly  resulted  in  the  long  run  in  giving 
an  additional  impulse  to  building  *and  to  population. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  in 
general  have  gone  on  multiplying  for  the  last  thousand  years, 
except  in  times  of  famine  or  plague,  as  in  the  case  of  "  the 
Black  Death"  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  curious 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  pre-statistical  ages.    It  is  strange 
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that  no  census  was  taken  until  the  present  century,  in 
deference  perhaps  to  the  Hebrew  law  against  numbering 
the  people.  Many  persons  appear  to  have  believed  that  the 
population  was  constantly  diminishing.  Henry  VIII. 
lamented  that  his  kingdom  could  no  longer  supply  the  large 
armies  which,  as  he  supposed,  had  been  raised  by  his 
predecessors.  In  a  more  civilised  age  Oliver  Goldsmith 
lamented  the  wholesale  depopulation,  not  merely  of  the 
country  districts,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom,  including 
London  itself.  The  "Deserted  Village"  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems  in  the  English  language.  Poets,  according 
to  Horace,  have  always  been  allowed  any  amount  of  audacity, 
and  certainly  that  license  has  seldom  been  carried  so  far  as 
when  it  asserted  that 

"A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  woes  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man." 

The  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  more  than  thirty-seven 
million  acres,  or  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  roods. 
If  we  take  the  word  man  literally,  and  allow  for  the  women 
and  children,  this  would  mean  that  the  total  population  was 
at  one  time  more  than  six  hundred  millions,  or  more  than 
twenty  times  as  great  as  it  is  now.  If  we  take  the  word  as 
signifying  merely  a  human  being,  this  gives  a  population  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  more  than  five  times 
as  great  as  at  present,  and  perhaps  twenty  times  as  great  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Goldsmith.  We  all  know  the  beautiful 
lines  in  which  he  lamented  the  utter  devastation  of  England, 
and  declared  that  all  the  virtues  were  leaving  her,  that  the 
best  of  her  population  were  being  transported  against  their 
will  to  America,  that  the  increase  of  luxury  had  introduced 
all  the  vices  by  which  kingdoms  are  undone,  that  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  had  been  accompanied  by  the  decay 
of  men,  that  the  land,  once  equally  divided  among  all,  was 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  proprietors,  that  the 
poor  who  were  left  were  scourged  by  famine,  that  "  trade's 
proud  empire11  was  hasting  to  swift  decay,  and,  in  short,  that 
the  whole  country  was  becoming  "  a  bloated  mass  of  rank 
unwieldy  woe."  This  was  in  1769,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  so  that  the  decay  has  not  been  very  swift. 
But  Goldsmith  sincerely  believed  what  he  wrote.  He 
prefixed  to  his  poem  a  prose  dedication  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  which  he  soberly  stated  that  he  had  taken  all 
possible  pains  to  verify  his  statements,  and  that  he  was  fully 
persuaded  of  the  depopulation  and  misery  of  the  country. 
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Since  the  practice  of  taking  the  census  has  been  estab- 
lished, that  is,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it 
has  been  impossible  for  any  writer  to  maintain  the  general 
depopulation  of  England.  The  fears  and  lamentations  have 
generally  been  on  the  other  side,  that  the  population  in- 
creased so  much  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  would  either  starve  or  eat  each 
other.  That  was  the  view  which  was  connected  with  the 
once  famous  name  of  Malthus,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  enormous  expansion  of  commerce. 
Lord  Tennyson,  however,  in  one  of  his  latest  poems,  hints 
the  possibility  of  a  time  when  the  whole  world  might  be  as 
over-full  as  Malthus  imagined  England,  and  men  would  have 
to  fight  for  their  food. 

44  Warless  ?    When  her  tens  are  thousands,  and  her  thousands  millions,  then — 
All  her  harvest  all  too  narrow — who  can  fancy  warless  men  ? " 

Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  poets,  and  to  return 
to  the  facts.  Those  of  us  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
remember  "  the  sixties,"  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, know  how  that  period  contrasted  with  the  present. 
Now  we  are  only  too  familiar  with  "  agricultural  depression," 
and  all  its  attendant  evils.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  there 
was  what  we  might  almost  call  agricultural  inflation.  Land 
was  constantly  increasing  in  value,  rents  were  rising,  there 
was  keen  competition  for  every  vacant  farm,  and  some 
landlords  were  even  astonished,  I  might  say  frightened,  at 
the  tenders  that  were  sent  them.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  observed  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  did 
not  increase  in  proportion,  and  the  political  economists 
naturally  asserted  that  this  was  due  to  their  excessive 
numbers.  With  regard  to  our  own  county,  there  was  some 
truth  in  this  opinion.  Devonshire  was  once  a  manufacturing 
county,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  population  was  sup- 
ported by  manufactures.  When  the  manufactures  migrated 
to  the  North,  the  population  generally  remained,  and  an 
unusual  number  had  to  seek  employment  in  agriculture. 
When  the  British  Association  met  at  Exeter  in  1869,  the 
section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  was  much  occupied 
with  this  question.  I  referred  the  other  day  to  a  paper  read 
by  Professor  Leone  Levi,  a  statistician  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion, in  which  he  speaks  of  "the  permanent  and  general 
excess  of  agricultural  labourers."  Taking  as  undoubted 
facts  the  existence  of  this  excess,  and  the  need  for  reducing 
it,  he  declared  that  it  was  "  requisite  to  remove  any  obstacle, 
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by  the  law  of  settlement  or  otherwise,  to  the  free  removal 
of  labourers  from  county  to  county,  to  promote  emigration 
direct  from  the  country  districts,  to  extend  the  cultivation  of 
land,  and  to  increase  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
country/'  You  may  notice  that  this  was  exactly  100  years 
after  Goldsmith  had  lamented  the  general  depopulation. 
Whether  the  teaching  of  the  philosophers  has  permeated 
down  to  the  labourers  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  excess  spoken  of  has  been  very  rapidly  reduced.  The 
census  has  plainly  shewn  us  the  great  disturbance  of  the 
balance  between  the  rural  and  the  urban  districts.  The 
Press  and  the  politicians  have  made  it  a  familiar  subject. 
It  is  almost  universally  assumed  that  legislation  is  needed  to 
induce  the  labourer  to  remain  on  the  land.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  the  proposed  legislation  was  to  induce 
him  to  leave  it.  In  previous  times  it  was  the  policy  to 
attach  the  labourer  to  the  soil,  first  by  compulsory  laws,  and 
then  by  rates  in  aid  of  wages.  Now  it  is  recognised  as 
desirable  to  attach  him  by  gentler,  but  far  more  expensive, 
experiments. 

I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  in  regretting  the  rapid 
removal  of  the  rural  population  to  the  towns.  Though  we 
may  not  agree  with  the  Arcadian  picture  of  "Sweet 
Auburn/1  we  may  still  think  the  country  better  than  the 
town.  One  of  our  old  poets  remarked  that  the  first  garden 
was  planted  by  God,  and  that  the  first  city  was  built  by 
Cain.  We  may  observe  in  many  places  that  cultivation  is 
deteriorating,  and  weeds  increasing.  Above  all,  we  may 
believe  that  stronger  and  healthier  children  are  born  and  bred 
in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  We  may  remember  the 
words  that  Horace  addressed  to  the  dissipated  citizens  of 
Borne  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago : 

"  Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
In  fecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 
Pyrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit 
Asdrubalem,  Annibalemquo  dirum. 

Scd  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas,  et  sevens 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  reclsos 

Portare  fustes,"  &c. 

Or,  if  we  may  adapt  a  paraphrase  to  England,  "  It  was  not 
the  progeny  of  such  parents  as  these  that  stained  the  sea  with 
the  blood  of  Spaniards,  and  beat  Louis  XIV.  at  Blenheim, 
and  Napoleon  at  Waterloo;   but  the  manly  sons  of  rustic 
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soldiers,  trained  to  turn  up  the  soil,  and  cut  the  wood, 
and  drive  the  oxen."  The  country  population  has  always 
supplied  the  soldiers  best  fitted  to  endure  the  hardships  of 
a  campaign.  It  is  alarming  to  find  the  Inspector-General 
complaining  of  the  few  recruits  now  obtained  from  the  rural 
districts.  Nevertheless,  I  think  we  may  feel  confident  that 
our  town  populations  are  better  than  they  were.  Improved 
sanitation,  and  abundant  food,  and  athletic  sports  and  games, 
and  the  volunteer  system,  have  produced  their  effects ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  our  people  are  not  following  the  example 
of  the  effeminate  Bomans  of  the  declining  Empire.  And  it 
may  be  observed  that  our  towns  are  not  quite  so  crowded  as 
formerly.  In  our  largest  towns,  and  especially  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  there  is  a  central  district  in  which  the  resident 
population  is  actually  diminishing.  The  area  is  occupied  by 
banks,  and  shops,  and  warehouses;  and  the  people  who 
crowd  into  them  every  morning  spend  their  evenings  and 
nights  in  purer  air.  Even  the  city  of  Exeter  is  slightly 
decreasing  in  numbers,  while  the  suburban  district  is  in- 
creasing considerably. 

THE  LABOURING  POPULATION. 

What  is  the  position  of  our  labouring  population  at 
present,  as  compared  with  former  times  ?  is  a  question  that 
is  not  very  easy  to  answer.  There  are  few  subjects  on  which 
so  much  nonsense  has  been  talked  or  written. 

I  met  with  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  given  as  a 
quotation  from  a  higher  authority,  stating  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  English  agricultural  labourer  worked  eight  hours 
a  day,  and  received  twenty-four  shillings  a  week !  That  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  blunders  I  ever  met  with.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  authority,  the  rate  of  wages  in  former 
times  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  we  really  know  accurately. 
There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  ordaining  that  the  labourer  should  work  in  summer 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  with  two  hours'  interval  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  at  other  times  as  long  as  it  was  light ;  and 
that  he  should  receive  threepence  a  day  in  winter,  and 
threepence-farthing  in  summer.  Afterwards  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  was  empowered  to  fix  the  maximum  rate,  of 
wages.  I  found  the  original  orders  among  the  records  in  the 
Castle  of  Exeter. 

In  1594  the  rate  for  the  "  husbandry  labourers  "  of  Devon- 
shire was  3s.  6d.  a  week  in  winter,  and  4s.  in  summer,  with 
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half  as  much  again  in  harvest.  In  1654,  sixty  years  after- 
wards, the  maximum  was  5s.  a  week,  and  6s.  in  harvest.  In 
1714,  after  another  period  of  sixty  years,  it  was  5s.  6d.  in 
winter,  and  6s.  in  summer,  with  Is.  4d.  a  day,  or  8s.  a  week, 
in  harvest  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Arthur 
Young  recorded  that  wages  in  Norfolk  were  6s.  a  week  in 
winter,  and  7s.  in  summer ;  in  Essex  about  Is.  more ;  and  in 
Oxfordshire  about  Is.  less.  The  increase  was  no  doubt  very 
slow.  Within  the  present  reign  wages  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire  were  not  more  than  7s.  or  8s.  They  are  now 
about  12s.  or  13s. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  money  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
What  was  the  purchasing  power  of  those  wages,  and  what 
was  the  real  position  of  the  labourer,  may  not  seem 
equally  clear.  Arthur  Young  found  the  price  of  bread 
generally  about  2d.  a  pound.  Meat,  which  did  not  so  much 
concern  the  labourer,  was  about  4d.  a  pound.  We  must 
remember  that  the  poor  were  liable  to  seasons  of  dearth, 
or  even  of  famine,  such  as  we  have  never  known.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  price  of  wheat  once  touched  a  guinea 
a  bushel.  The  average  price  in  1801  was  132s.  a  quarter. 
The  intention  of  the  Corn  Law  of  1815  was  to  keep  the 
price  at  about  80s.  Yet  Mr.  Canning,  speaking  in  1827, 
asserted  that  the  price  of  wheat  fluctuated  between  112s. 
and  38s.  There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  rate  highly  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  old  commons.  Probably  they 
are  somewhat  exaggerated ;  and  the  other  "  privileges  "  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  have  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
The  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  facilities  of  communica- 
tion, have  alleviated  his  lot,  as  well  as  that  of  others.  It 
is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  he  had  no  potatoes,  no  tea,  no 
coffee,  no  tobacco,  and  in  the  southern  counties  no  coals. 
Within  our  own  time  we  have  seen  the  introduction  of  such 
things  as  lucifer  matches  and  mineral  oils,  which  are  now 
necessaries  rather  than  comforts.  Clothing  and  all  manu- 
factured articles  are  cheaper.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
labourer's  family  used  to  reap  some  advantage  from  the 
home  industries,  such  as  spinning  and  weaving,  of  which  our 
Honiton  lace  may  be  considered  a  very  poor  survival.  And 
the  spinners  and  weavers  were  able  to  get  good  agricultural 
wages  during  the  corn  and  hay  harvests. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  has  advanced,  but  advanced  slowly. 
The  condition  of  the  artisans,  if  measured  by  the  rate  of 
wages,  has  advanced  much  more  rapidly.     But  the  latter  are 
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more  liable  to  periods  of  want  of  work,  and  consequently  to 
a  depth  of  poverty  such  as  is  seldom  experienced  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  country.  They  pay  higher  rents,  they  are 
more  crowded,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  the  home,  and  they 
are  worse  provided  with  air  and  water. 

THE  HOUSING  OF   THE  WORKING   CLASSES. 

The  housing  of  the  working  classes  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  present  day,  and  the  welfare  of 
our  people  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  its  improvement. 
The  old  cottages  of  Devonshire  are  extremely  picturesque  to 
look  at,  but  might  perhaps  be  better  to  live  in.  As  a  Devon- 
shire man,  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  "  mud  cabins  "  in  the  way 
that  may  be  remarked  in  the  utterances  of  some  outsiders. 
We  know  that  the  old  cob  cottage,  if  the  walls  are  thick 
and  the  roof  well  thatched,  is  at  any  rate  warm  and  com- 
fortable, though  not  roomy  or  convenient.  Plenty  of  them 
remain  in  our  county,  but  the  art  of  constructing  them 
appears  to  be  lost.  I  never  saw  a  new  cob  cottage,  and  it  is 
many  years  since  I  saw  a  new  cob  wall  in  process  of  erection. 
Cottages,  and  even  garden  walls,  must  now  be  of  brick, 
except  in  localities  where  stone  is  more  plentiful.  And  while 
almost  all  manufactured  articles  are  cheaper  than  they  used  to 
be,  the  cost  of  human  habitations  seems  to  be  constantly  rising. 
The  art  of  building  appears  to  me  to  be  the  art  in  which  there 
is  least  progress,  and  to  which  machinery  has  been  least  applied. 
Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which  new  materials  and  new 
processes  have  been  adopted.  The  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
Forth  Bridge  are  examples  of  works  of  which  our  ancestors 
never  dreamed.  But  looking  at  the  ordinary  habitations  of 
poor  men — at  the  familiar  bricks  and  mortar — we  see  nothing 
but  the  slow  and  laborious  processes  of  manual  labour,  of 
spreading  the  mortar,  and  laying  one  brick  after  another  and, 
waiting  for  the  building  to  dry,  without  any  improvement  for 
the  last  two  thousand  years.  Indeed,  anyone  who  has  been 
to  Some  and  Pompeii  has  seen  brick-work  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  far  superior  to  the  brick-work  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  age  which  has 
invented  so  many  marvellous  machines,  and  has  flooded  the 
world  with  their  innumerable  products,  is  capable  of  apply- 
ing machinery  to  ordinary  building,  and  of  supplying  our 
working  classes  with  far  better  dwellings  at  a  far  cheaper 
cost  than  has  yet  been  attained. 
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THE  WORLD-MOVEMENT. 

Whether  the  tendency  of  our  people  to  leave  the  rural 
districts  will  ever  be  remedied  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is 
the  fashion  now  to  seek  the  remedy  in  Legislation — in  allot- 
ments and  small  holdings,  provided  more  or  less  at  the  public 
expense.  Such  things  may  do  some  good.  They  may  make 
a  few  families,  or  even  a  few  hundred  families,  more  comfort- 
able. But  if  this  movement  of  our  times  is  indeed  a  great 
world-movement,  it  will  not  be  stopped  or  controlled  by  such 
legislation.  Human  nature  is  not  to  be  annulled  by  an  Act 
of   Parliament.     I  agree  with  half   of  what  Dr.  Johnson 

said — 

"  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
The  part  that  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure." 

I  believe  that  kings  and  laws  have  caused  a  great  deal 
more  evil  than  they  have  ever  cured.  History  is  full  of 
instances  of  unwise  legislation.  But  people  who  know 
nothing  about  history  are  not  deterred  by  its  lessons.  They 
are  ready  to  bring  the  power  of  the  State  to  interfere  with 
everything,  regardless — or  rather  ignorant — of  the  fact  that 
such  interference  has  almost  always  led  to  disaster,  and  that 
hastily-devised  remedies  for  temporary  evils  have  almost 
always  brought  serious  damage  upon  trade  and  industry. 
We  must  have  legislation,  and  legislation  must,  I  fear,  be 
always  to  a  certain  degree  experimental ;  but  our  best  hope 
is  that  legislation  should  be  directed  by  science  and  ex- 
perience, and  not  by  passion  and  ignorance. 

Politicians  are  apt  to  think  that  everything  can  be  done  by 
legislation.  They  do  not  seem  to  recognise  that  legislation 
can  do  much  to  repress  or  to  destroy,  but  that  it  can  do  little 
or  nothing  to  impel  or  to  invent.  The  great  movements  and 
changes  in  the  world  are  due,  not  to  Legislation,  but  to  Science 
and  Art  properly  so  called,  to  knowledge  applied  to  practical 
use — to  what  Bacon  called  "  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  How 
small  appear  the  kings  and  conquerors,  from  Caesar  to 
Napoleon,  beside  the  mighty  shades  of  the  inventors  and  dis- 
coverers! If  we  were  ever  in  danger  of  forming  a  false 
estimate,  it  is  not  in  the  present  year,  or  in  this  place,  that 
we  should  be  so  led  astray.  We  have  come  to  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  since  the  revelation  of  Christianity.  Almost 
this  very  day,  four  hundred  years  ago,  Columbus  sailed  on  the 
voyage  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  New  World.    If 
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Plymouth  was  not  immediately  connected  with  that  event, 
there  is  no  place  that  was  so  intimately  connected  with  it 
in  after  ages.  Plymouth  was  to  North  America  more  than  all 
that  Cadiz  was  to  the  South. 

The  colonization  of  America  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to 
Plymouth.     The  Mayflower  was  not  the  only  vessel  that  left 
this  harbour  for  the  West,  and  we  on  this  side,  as  well  as  our 
kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  a  right  to 
speak  of  "  the  footprints  that  make  Plymouth  rock  sublime." 
The  era  that  began  four  hundred  years  ago  was  an  era  of 
discovery.     The  century  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  has 
been  a  century  of  invention.     In  nothing  has  it  been  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion  by 
sea  and  land.    That  application  has  completely  changed  the 
habits  of  the  people.     The  English  have  always  been  inclined 
to  adventure,  and  the  steamship  and  the  railway  have  placed 
at  their  disposal  the  most  marvellous  facilities  for  change. 
Emigration  to  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  has  long 
been  a  noticeable  feature  of  our  times,  and  the  migration  from 
country  to  town  is  only  one  part  of  the  general  restlessness. 
It  is  not  only  those  who  want  to  increase  their  wages  or  to 
acquire  a  small  holding  who  are  anxious  to  move.      The 
feeling  is  common  to  all  classes,  even  to  Her  Majesty,  who, 
though  advanced  in  years,  moves  constantly  between  the 
North  of  Scotland  and    the  South   of  France.    Formerly 
criminals  were  transported  to  Australia,  and  the  punishment 
was  thought  by  some  to  be  worse  than  death.   Now  the  rich  and 
the  noble  go  to  Australia  for  pleasure  or  for  health.     A 
newspaper  reporter  sets  out  to  examine  the  condition  of  our 
villages.    He  draws  a  pathetic  picture  of  an  old  woman 
lamenting  that  her  children  are  no  longer  around  her.    One 
is  in  the  army,  another  in  the  police,  another  on  the  railway, 
another  in  a  factory.    It  sounds  sad,  but  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  England  of  our  day.    If  the  reporter  went  to  the  manor 
house  and  interrogated  the  squire,  he  would  not  find  that 
his  children  were  planted  round  him  in  the  neighbouring 
farms.     One  son  is  with  his  regiment  in  Burmah,  another 
with  his  ship  in  the  Pacific,  another  sheep-farming  in  Aus- 
tralia, another  fruit-farming  in  California.     One  daughter  is 
married  to  a  civil  servant  in  India,  another  to  a  settler  in  New 
Zealand.    Such  is  the  fate  of  an  English  family.    The  great- 
ness of  England  was  not  made  by  her  children  staying  at 
home. 

As  to  the  growth  of  great  cities,  that  is  naturally  caused  by 
facility  of  communication,  and  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
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England.  Even  in  Ireland  some  of  the  towns  are  increasing. 
A  great  city  cannot  exist  without  good  highways  and  water- 
ways, and  the  better  the  communications  the  more  the  city 
grows.  Such  a  place  as  London  could  not  be  supplied  with 
food  or  fuel  without  the  river  and  the  railways.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  a  reaction  may  take  place  in  favour  of  the 
country,  but,  as  I  said  before,  if  the  migration  is  indeed  a 
great  world-current,  it  will  hardly  be  reversed  by  allotments 
and  small  holdings.  Hitherto  legislation  has  been  urging 
facility  of  communication.  It  has  been  provided  that  people 
should  be  able  to  travel  comfortably  a  hundred  miles  for 
seven  or  eight  shillings.  The  workmen's  trains  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  take  people  five  miles  and  back  again  for 
twopence !  Nothing  less  than  an  enormous  tax,  such  as  a 
shilling  a  mile,  is  likely  to  keep  people  at  home.  If  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  it  would  hardly  be  successful.  Those 
who  wish  to  turn  the  tide  will  have  to  uneducate  our  people, 
to  un  invent  steam,  and  to  undiscover  America. 

SIGNS   OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that 
England  has  been  for  several  generations  becoming  less  and 
less  an  agricultural  country,  and  more  and  more  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  country.  Once,  of  course,  her  mainstay 
was  agriculture.  Corn  and  wool  were  exported.  Machines 
were .  discouraged,  as  "subtle  imaginations"  for  diminishing 
the  employment  of  the  people.  Carriages  were  discouraged, 
as  interfering  with  the  breed  of  riding  horses.  Smelting 
iron  was  discouraged,  as  using  up  the  wood  and  destroying 
the  forests. 

Then  began  another  era. 

Devonshire  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  in  the 
woollen  manufacture.  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  were 
among  the  leaders  of  commercial  enterprise. 

But  manufactures  and  commerce  advanced  slowly  and 
gradually,  until  the  development  of  coal  and  iron  impelled 
them  on  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  The  pace  was  delayed 
by  the  great  French  war,  during  which  the  agriculture  of 
England  was  of  extreme  importance. 

Now,  as  it  appears  to  me,  our  country  has  become  a  State 
of  the  same  kind  as  Tyre  and  Carthage  were  in  the  ancient 
world,  or  as  Venice  and  Holland  were  in  more  modern  times, 
but  of  course  infinitely  greater.  The  home  territory  is  large, 
when  compared  with  that  of  former  commercial  powers ;  but 
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not  larger  in  proportion  to  the  enormous  extent  of  foreign 
and  colonial  possessions,  or  to  the  amazing  development  of 
trade.  During  these  last  ten  years,  while  the  agricultural 
interest  has  been  suffering  from  lamentable  depression, 
British  shipping  has  been  constantly  increasing.  The  com- 
mercial navy  of  Great  Britain  is  larger  than  that  of  all  the 
other  countries  in  the  world  put  together.  The  entries  and 
clearances  grew  from  133,000,000  tons  in  1880  to  164,000,000 
tons  in  1890.  The  production  of  new  vessels  during  the 
decade  exceeded  7J  million  tons.  The  tonnage  that  passed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1880  was  3,000,000.  In  1890  it 
had  become  nearly  7,000,000,  and  the  proportion  of  British 
tonnage  was  more  than  77  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Mr.  J. 
Glover,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  these  figures,  says  that 
the  area  of  the  British  Islands  could  not  supply  half  the 
present  inhabitants  at  their  present  rate  of  consumption,  and 
that  we  depend  upon  sea  carriage  for  two  thirds  of  our  daily 
bread. 

We  may  think  that  there  is  some  danger  in  this.  But  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  understand  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  position  of  our  country,  and  the 
character  of  our  people. 

English  agriculture  may  be,  as  we  hope,  more  prosperous 
than  at  present ;  but  it  is  never  likely  to  be  as  prosperous  as 
it  once  was,  unless  we  have  a  great  war  like  the  contest  with 
Napoleon,  which  may  God  forbid !  The  population  of  our 
towns  is  not  likely  to  be  attracted  to  the  country,  except  by 
some  unexpected  scientific  discovery,  such  as  those  which 
have  sent  thousands  to  Durham  and  Glamorganshire.  There 
must,  I  suppose,  be  Legislation,  wise  or  unwise ;  but  we  shall 
do  well  not  to  expect  too  much  from  the  effects  of  Legislation. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  man  we 
must  look  to  Science  and  Art.  For  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  condition  of  man  we  must  look  to  Literature,  which 
even  the  Creator  Himself  has  not  disdained  to  use  as  an 
instrument. 
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Obituary  Notices* 

COMPILED  BY 
THE   REV.    W.    HARPLEY,   M.A.,    HON.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  A880CIATION. 


I. 

Walter  Soper  Gervis,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.,  f.g.s.,  was  a  native 
of  Ashburton,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
as  a  medical  practitioner,  having  commenced  practice 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Bean.  The  partnership  was 
of  short  duration,  and  Dr.  Gervis  practised,  with  the  aid  of 
assistants,  among  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  until  some  ten  years  ago,  when  the  late  Dr.  Fraser 
joined  him,  Dr.  Lewis  Brown  succeeding  the  latter  gentleman 
less  than  two  years  ago.  Having  been  parish  doctor,  medical 
officer  to  the  Rational  Sick  and  Burial  Association,  one  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Loyal  Ashburton  Lodge  of  Oddfellows, 
of  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  an  honorary  member, 
and  one  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Cottage  Hospital,  he  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

In  other  respects  Dr.  Gervis  was  also  a  most  active  towns- 
man and  prominent  member  of  society,  among  the  many 
offices  he  filled  being  those  of  churchwarden,  trustee  of  church 
and  parish  lands,  trustee  and  treasurer  of  many  of  the 
principal  charities,  including  Bickham's,  a  governor  of  the 
Grammar  School,  chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  chair- 
man of  the  Conservative  Committee,  vice-president  of  the 
Constitutional  Club,  and  past  president  of  the  Institute,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  he  took  a  very  active  part  In 
Freemasonry  he  was  deeply  interested,  having  been  one  of 
the  founders  of  Lodge  Ashburton,  No.  2,189,  filling  the  office 
of  W.M.  in  1889-90 ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
Provincial  G.S.D.  and  M.  of  the  Royal  Arch   at  Newton 
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Abbot.  In  the  raising  of  the  Ashburton  Volunteer  Corps  in 
1859,  then  an  independent  company,  he  was  very  zealous,  and 
he  served  as  surgeon,  subsequently  becoming  surgeon-major 
of  the  5th  Administrative  Battalion  D.V.,  to  which  the 
company  was  attached.  He  retired  in  1876,  but  continued 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  local  volunteers, 
and  from  time  to  time  was  the  donor  of  valuable  prizes.  To 
him  the  Ashburton  Musical  Society  was  much  indebted  for 
help  in  many  ways,  and  he  recently  filled  the  office  of 
president 

Dr.  Gervis  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  a 
life  member  of  the  British  Association,  the  annual  meetings 
of  which  he  usually  attended.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Teign  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  presidents.  He  joined  this  Association  in  1871,  and 
was  a  life  member.  On  several  occasions  be  represented  the 
Association  as  a  delegate  at  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association,  and  notably  so  in  1884,  when  the  latter 
Association  visited  Canada.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

Dr.  Gervis  died  at  his  residence,  Ashburton,  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  January  3rd,  1892,  having  succumbed,  after  a 
brief  illness,  to  an  attack  of  bronchitis  and  pleurisy.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  on  all  hands  with  genuine 
sorrow.  He  had  been  a  most  earnest  supporter  of  any  scheme 
which  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  and  beautifying  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  in  church  affairs  he  was  a 
zealous  worker. 

II. 

Henry  Septimus  Gill,  j.p.,  was  born  at  Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1805.  He  came  to  Tiverton 
while  a  young  man,  and  commenced  business  as  an  iron- 
monger. By  energy,  enterprise,  and  unswerving  integrity,  he 
won  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  achieved  commercial 
success,  enabling  him  to  retire  from  business  while  in  the 
prime  of  life.  In  the  Town  Council  he  served  with  such 
ability  as  to  be  raised  to  the  Civic  chair,  which  he  occupied 
for  the  year  1865-66.  Party  feeling  in  municipal  matters  at 
that  time  ran  high  in  Tiverton,  and  Mr.  Gill  was  the  first 
Conservative  chosen  as  Mayor  for  many  years.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  marked  impartiality  and  tact 
While  Mayor  he  revived  the  ancient  custom  of  wearing  a 
scarlet  robe  when  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  and  on  State 
occasions. 

D  2 
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Mr.  Gill  was  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  borough ;  and  for  seven  years  he  served  as  church- 
warden of  the  then  undivided  parish.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Burial  Board  for  many  years ;  and  he  was  on  the 
committee  of  the  Tiverton  Infirmary  from  its  commencement 
He  was  also  a  prominent  Freemason,  taking  high  office  in  the 
craft. 

Mr.  Gill's  interest  in  scientific  matters  was  very  keen.  He 
made  careful  and  accurate  observations  of  the  rainfall  in  his 
district,  and  published  returns  for  many  years  regularly  in 
the  Tiverton  Gazette.  He  was  interested  in  astronomy,  pos- 
sessing some  fine  telescopes,  with  which  he  delighted  to 
watch  any  passing  phenomena.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of 
archaeology  and  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  often  said  he 
had  visited  every  cathedral  in  England ;  and  having  a  very 
good  memory,  he  liked  to  talk  over  their  details  with  anyone 
similarly  interested.  Wherever  he  was  temporarily  located 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  visit  the  old  churches,  &c,  near.  He 
was  also  fond  of  botany ;  he  enjoyed  long  walks  in  search  of 
wild  flowers,  and  knew  all  the  localities  for  botanical  rarities 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  most  of  those  in  the  county.  He 
kept  his  eightieth  birthday  by  taking  a  five  miles  walk  in 
search  of  a  rare  wild  flower.  But  his  great  hobby  was  the 
subject  of  numismatics,  on  which  he  possessed  a  wide  and 
profound  knowledge.  His  interest  in  old  coins  never  flagged ; 
after  he  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  he  taught  himself 
enough  Swedish  to  enable  him  to  read  a  numismatic  book  in 
that  language  that  was  given  to  him.  He  wrote  several 
papers  for  the  Numismatic  Chronicle.  He  began  to  collect 
coins  while  only  a  boy,  and  he  had  a  very  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  coins,  and  17th 
century  tokens  and  medals. 

Mr.  Gill  became  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1865,  and 
from  that  time  forward  was  most  active  in  promoting  its 
well-being.  He  attended  the  annual  meetings  with  great 
regularity,  and  was  rarely  absent  from  any  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Council,  of  which  he  was  also  a  member.  On  several 
occasions  he  contributed  papers.  In  1872  he  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  A  few  Bemarks  on  an  Ancient  British  Coin  found 
on  Northernhay,  Exeter,"  and  also  "  Devonshire  Tokens 
issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Century ";  in  1873,  1876,  and 
1878  the  latter  subject  was  again  treated  of  by  him  under 
Parts  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv. ;  in  1878  he  also  read  a  paper  "On 
Silver  Regal  Monies  Coined  in  Devonshire  Mints/1 

Despite  his  great  age,  Mr.  Gill  maintained  his  vigour  of 
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mind  and  body  almost  unimpaired,  and  until  within  a  short 
period  of  his  death  was  to  be  seen,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  or  niece,  taking  short  walks  in  the  town.  His 
interest  in  charitable  and  philanthropic  work  never  flagged, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Canon  Eyre,  preaching 
in  St  Peter's  Church  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Gill  died,  had  to  announce  a  special  donation  of  £5  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  "from  one  who  lived  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  church" — Mr.  H.  S.  Gill.  His  gifts 
to  the  town  were  many  and  valuable,  including  a  costly 
barometer  for  the  Town-hall ;  more  than  one  handsome 
painted  window  for  the  church;  clock  and  chimes  for  St. 
Peter's  Church,  erected  at  an  expense  of  more  than  £200 ; 
and  a  house  in  Bampton  Street,  purchased  by  him  for  £550, 
and  presented  free  of  encumbrance  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Tiverton  Infirmary,  &c,  &c. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  St.  Peter  Street,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  May  29th,  1892,  at  the  age  of  87.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  leaves  an  only  daughter. 

III. 

Isaiah  Cann  Eadford  was  for  many  years  resident  at 
Devonport  He  joined  the  Association  in  1869  as  a  Life 
Member,  and  took  a  very  active  part,  as  a  Vice-President,  in 
arranging  for  the  visit  of  the  Association  to  that  town  in 
1870.  He  died  on  27th  March,  1892,  at  10,  Park  Avenue, 
Montreal,  Canada,  at  the  age  of  77  years. 

IV. 

William  Carew  Rayer  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  Rayer,  for  more  than  fifty  years  rector  of  Tidcomb  Por- 
tion, Tiverton,  and  of  Jane,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Carew,  Bart  He  was  born  on  September  26th, 
1820,  at  Tidcombe  Rectory,  Tiverton.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Blundell's  School,  whence  he  removed  in  1834 
to  Eton,  and  subsequently  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  At 
Eton  he  took  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  athletic  exercises, 
and  in  1839  he  became  captain  of  the  boats,  and  on  going  to 
Christ  Church  he  presently  rowed  stroke  to  the  Eight. 

In  1866,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Rayer  took 
up  his  residence  at  Holcombe  Court,  which  was  purchased  by 
his  father  of  Mr.  Peter  F.  Bluett  He  was  patron  of  the 
living  of  Holcombe  Rogers,  and  about  a  dozen  years  ago 
he  thoroughly  restored  the  parish  church  at  his  own  expense. 
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Beside  being  owner  of  the  Holcombe  Estate,  he  was  in 
possession  of  considerable  property  in  Cornwall  and  in  Gla- 
morganshire. He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
and  frequently  sat  on  the  Cullompton  Bench.  He  was  also  a 
governor  of  Blundell's  School  and  a  subscriber  to  many  of 
the  Tiverton  charities. 

He  became  a  member  of  this  Association  in  1877,  and 
although  he  never  attended  any  of  the  annual  meetings,  yet 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  more  than 
once  has  told  the  writer  that  he  had  spent  many  pleasant 
and  instructive  half-hours  perusing  the  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions. 

Mr.  Bayer  will  probably  be  best  remembered  as  a  Master 
of  Foxhounds.  The  pack  he  owned  was  originally  known  as 
Tiverton  Foxhounds,  supported  by  subscriptions,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  supporters.  In  1866  Mr.  Bayer  took 
charge  of  the  pack  and  supported  them  at  his  sole  expense, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  hunted  the  picturesque,  if  some- 
what wild  district  known  as  the  Tiverton  country.  On 
Monday  preceding  his  death  he  contracted  a  chill  while 
hunting ;  influenza  supervened,  and  this  subsequently  turned 
into  bronchitis,  which  proved  fatal.  He  died  on  the  11th 
January,  1892,  at  the  age  of  71  years. 

Of  Mr.  Bayer's  personal  character  volumes  might  be 
written.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  the  hunting  field  or  on  the 
magisterial  bench,  he  was  a  true  type  of  the  "fine  old 
English  gentleman."  From  the  time  of  his  and  Mrs.  Bayer's 
introduction  to  the  parish  as  the  new  owners  of  Holcombe 
Court,  general  instructions  were  given  to  the  heads  of  the 
domestic  arrangements  to  "  supply  whatever  may  be  wanted  " 
in  the  shape  of  food,  and  frequently  in  raiment.  To  his 
tenantry  on  the  Holcombe  and  Glamorgan  and  Cornish 
estates  he  was  most  liberal.  There  was  scarcely  a  resident  of 
the  parish  of  Holcombe  Bogers,  or  of  the  adjoining  parishes, 
with  whom  the  courteous  occupier  of  Holcombe  Court  was 
not  on  friendliest  terms;  and  he  was  as  condescending  as 
kind  to  all,  even  to  the  humblest  of  the  boys  of  the  school 
of  his  own  maintenance.  For  everybody,  whom  he  usually 
addressed  familiarly  by  Christian  name,  he  had  a  kindly 
word  and  happy  expression  of  an  always  pleasant 
countenance. 

In  1868  Mr.  Bayer  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the 
late  Admiral  Dashwood,  of  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  but  leaves  no 
issue. 


FOUBTEENTH  EEPOET  OF  THE  BAEROW 

COMMITTEE. 

Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Barrow  Committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  E.  Parfitt,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Howe,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth 
(Secretary),  to  collect  and  record  facts  relating  to  Barrows 
in  Devonshire,  and  to  take  steps,  where  possible,  for  their 
investigation. 

Edited  by  R.  N.  Worth,  f.q.s.,  Hon.  Secretary. 
(Reed  at  Plymouth,  July,  1802.) 


The  Committee  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth,  C.E., 
for  the  following  notes  on  kistvaens,  &c,  observed  by  him  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Meavy,  Tealm,  Torry,  and  Erme : 

"  Within  the  past  few  years  a  kistvaen  has  been  uncovered 
at  Nuns  Cross  Farm  and  totally  destroyed.  No  relics  were 
found.  William  Hooper  told  me  that  the  cover  stone  of  the 
kist  had  long  been  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  field,  and 
that  one  day  when  the  necessity  for  just  such  a  stone  arose 
he  took  this  up,  and  to  his  surprise  uncovered  the  kistvaen. 
Some  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  examine  the  spot 
and  unearth  any  relics,  but  without  success. 

"Numerous  cairns  are  scattered  over  the  slope  of  Shell  Top, 
and  one  crowns  the  summit  of  Pen  Beacon.  The  last  has 
been  much  disturbed,  having  been  interfered  with  by  the 
Ordnance  Surveyors  among  others.  It  has  a  diameter  at 
the  base  of  about  69  feet,  and  at  the  summit  of  about  32  feet 
Immediately  to  the  west  is  a  square  hut,  evidently  built  from 
stone  appropriated  from  the  cairn.  It  measures  32  feet  by 
13  feet  outside,  and  is  of  most  uncertain  date. 

u  Near  Yadsworthy,  in  the  Erme  Valley,  there  is  a  stone 
circle  of  about  33*  feet  in  diameter,  surrounding  a  barrow 
which  has  at  some  time  been  opened.    Connected  with  this 
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is  a  stone  row.  Exactly  in  a  line  between  the  circle  at  the 
end  of  the  row  and  the  mass  of  rocks  crowning  the  tor  to 
the  eastward,  and  280  feet  nearer  the  tor,  is  a  smaller  but 
more  perfect  circle  of  18  feet  diameter,  with  nine  stones  still 
standing  and  apparently  one  side  of  the  kistvaen  in  place. 

"There  is  another  circle  with  stone  row  attached  near 
Hook  Lake. 

"On  Stalldon  Moor  is  a  circle  of  large  diameter,  from 
which  a  stone  row  extends  for  over  two  miles.  There  are 
the  remains  of  a  barrow  in  the  circle,  and  at  about  a  third  of 
a  mile  the  row  passes  to  the  east  of  a  large  stone  cairn.  The 
row  extends  to  a  tumulus  on  Green  Hill,  which  most  likely 
contains  the  remains  of  a  kistvaen.  There  is  a  broken 
stone  on  the  surface,  which  has  either  been  a  small  menhir 
or  a  kist  cover. 

"Kistvaens  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  Erme  as  in  the 
Plym  Valley.  There  is  a  fine  example  on  the  left  bank 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Harford,  which  has  a  circle  of 
stones  round  it,  one  exceptionally  broad.  The  circle  is  14 
feet  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  seven  stones,  still  standing, 
the  largest  4  feet  3  inches  wide  by  3  feet  3  inches  high.  The 
kist  is  3  feet  11  inches  long  and  3  feet  deep,  the  breadth 
varying  from  2  feet  at  the  south-eastern  end  to  1  foot  4  inches 
at  the  north-western.  100  feet  up  the  hill  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  kist  is  a  single  large  stone,  and  100  feet 
down  the  hill  in  the  exact  line  of  the  last  mentioned,  and  the 
largest  stone  in  the  circle,  is  the  centre  of  a  barrow  of  20  feet 
diameter. 

"  There  is  another  kist  near  Erme  Pound ;  and  another  on 
the  hill  above  Hortonsford  Bottom — this  last  on  a  mound 
with  a  circle  of  stones  surrounding  it. 

"  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Wallabrook  in  the  Plym  Valley 
is  a  hitherto  unrecorded  kistvaen  which  stands  on  a  mound 
8  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  length  lies  north-west 
by  west.  The  north-east  and  two  end  stones  are  in  place, 
but  the  south-west  has  fallen  aside  a  little,  and  the  cover 
stone,  which  is  unbroken,  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  mound 
to  the  north-west.  The  original  dimensions  of  the  kist  were 
2  feet  3  inches  in  length  by  1  foot  5  inches  in  width  and 
2  feet  deep.  The  greatest  length  of  the  cover  stone  is  5  feet 
and  the  greatest  width  2  feet  4  inches." 

Near  Down  Tor,  connected  with  a  stone  row,  is  a  large 
circle  averaging  35  feet  in  diameter,  enclosing  a  barrow.  The 
row  points  towards  a  stone  cairn,  between  50  and  60  feet  in 
diameter. 


ELEVENTH    REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE   ON 

DEVONSHIRE    FOLK-LORE 

Eleventh  Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  P.  F. 
S.  Amery  (Secretary),  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  P.  Q. 
Karkeek,  Mrs.  Radford,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Mrs. 
Troup,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodhouse,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  notes  on  Devonshire  Folk-lore. 

Edited  by  P.  F.  S.  Ambry,  Hon.  Secretary. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1803.) 


Folk-lore  is  the  science  by  which  the  past  of  human  life 
and  action  is  studied  in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the  un- 
lettered, as  opposed  to  history,  in  which  the  same  is  found  in 
written  records.  Therefore,  among  the  almost  stationary  and 
unlettered  inhabitants  of  our  Devonshire  hills  and  vales, 
there  should  exist  a  valuable  but  rapidly  decreasing  mass  of 
folk-lore,  which  when  collected  and  recorded  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  students  in  several  branches  of 
anthropology. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  J.  King,  the  originator  and  first  Secre- 
tary of  this  Committee,  in  an  article  on  Devonshire  Folk-lore, 
remarked  that  "he  believed  almost  every  form  of  superstition 
or  of  superstitious  observance  condemned  in  the  Penitential 
of  Bishop  Bartholomew  of  Exeter,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
may  be  found  sheltering  themselves  under  the  Dartmoor 
tors.  We  should  say  that '  they  turn  up '  from  time  to  time, 
rather  than  that  they  may  be  found ;  for  all  collectors  of  such 
things  know  that  it  is  idle  to  search  directly  for  them."1 
Your  Committee  therefore  watch  for  and  seize,  as  opportunity 
occurs,  such  fragments  as  may  turn  up,  and  the  number  or 
value  of  such  items  presented  in  the  reports  depends  not  so 
much  on  the  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  as  on 

1  Standard,  August  17,  1876. 
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luck,  similar  to  that  of  a  diamond  miner.  This  Committee, 
whose  opportunities  of  course  are  limited,  therefore  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends 
to  send  to  any  member,  or  the  Secretary,  the  folk-lore  notes 
they  may  obtain. 

The  notes  collected  since  the  last  report  are  given  with  the 
names  of  the  contributors. 

W.  Harpley,  Chairman. 

P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Secretary. 


THE  PENITENTIAL  OF  BISHOP  BARTHOLOMEW. 

The  mention  of  this  work,  above  quoted  by  Mr.  R  J. 
King,  made  it  appear  desirable  that  some  record  should  be 
made  of  the  superstitious  observances  he  denounced  so 
severely  in  Devonshire  seven  centuries  ago.  With  this 
object,  and  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  I  discovered  a  copy 
in  the  British  Museum  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (Faustina, 
Q  viii.,  article  1.) 

It  is  a  beautiful,  closely-written  manuscript,  containing 
177  folios,  on  vellum,  in  the  contracted  Latin  of  the  time. 
Bartholomew  was  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  1161  to  1184.  He 
was  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  may  have  had  early  associations 
with  Keltic  customs.  He  comes  into  prominence  in  connec- 
tion with  Becket. 

The  book  begins  with  a  long  exposition  on  penances,  with 
his  views  and  instructions  to  priests.  He  then  treats  on 
penances  to  be  done  for  crimes  against  morality  and  the 
Church  ;  and  on  folios  31  and  32  he  comes  to  penances  against 
soothsayers,  fortune-tellers,  augers.  Those  who  predict  events, 
and  falsely  accuse  the  saints  of  these  things,  those  who 
enchant,  or  observe  divinations,  or  inspect  any  writings 
whatsoever  which  promise  future  things,  or  vowing  a  vow 
against  a  tree,  or  any  other  thing  whatsoever,  shall  be 
excommunicated  by  the  Church,  or  shall  do  penance,  three 
years  for  a  priest,  and  two  years  or  eighteen  months  for 
a  layman.  If  a  woman  places  her  son  on  the  roof  of  her 
house,  or  in  an  oven,  for  the  cure  of  fever,  she  shall  do 
penance  five  years.  When  the  moon  is  in  eclipse  none  are 
to  shout  or  commit  any  sacrilegious  offences  by  which  they 
hope  to  protect  themselves.  Conjurors,  fortune-tellers,  or 
sorcerers,  being  laymen,  shall  do  penance  three  days,  and 
abstain  from  wine,  beer,  and  meat ;  others  shall  do  penance 
twelve  days  for  the  same  offence.  Whosoever  shall  eat 
unclean  flesh,  or  flesh  torn  from  a  beast,  shall  do  penance 
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forty  days ;  but  if  necessity  from  hanger  has  driven  him  to 
this,  the  penance  shall  be  much  lighter.  If  a  rat  fall  in  any 
liquid  it  shall  be  taken  out  thence,  and  that  liquid  sprinkled 
with  holy  water ;  but  if  the  rat  shall  be  found  dead,  all  the 
liquid  shall  be  cast  away,  neither  shall  it  be  consumed  by 
any  one ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  liquid  be  milk,  ale, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  a  rat  or  weasel  fall  into  it  and 
dies,  it  shall  be  purged,  and  sprinked  with  holy  water,  and 
drunk  if  there  be  necessity. 

This  interesting  MS.  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
published,  and  it  contains  a  mass  of  curious  matter. 

P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

WEATHER  SAYINGS. 

"  A  Saturday  moon 
Comes  seven  years  too  soon." 

That  is  when  all  four  changes  of  the  moon  in  the  month 
happen  to  take  place  on  Saturday  (as  they  did  in  October, 
1891),  the  weather  of  that  month  will  be  rainy  or  otherwise 
very  bad,  in  fact  so  bad  that  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  occur  for  seven  years,  which  I  take  to  be  in  this 
instance  synonymous  with  "  never."  Told  me  by  a  cook,  a 
native  of  Chagford,  aged  45.— October,  1891.  F.  B.  Troup. 

"If  a  cat  sleeps  on  her  brain, 
It 's  a  sure  sign  of  rain." 

Our  cook,  a  native  of  Exeter,  aged  30,  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  cat  was  curled  up  on  a  chair  with  the 
top  of  her  head  downwards  against  the  cushion.  She  said 
that  was  a  sign  of  rain,  and  quoted  the  above-mentioned 
distich.— March,  1892.  F.  B.  Troup. 

POPULAR  BELIEFS   AND   SAYINGS. 

Gooseberries  and  Apples. — "  If  it  is  a  good  season  for  goose- 
berries, it  will  be  a  bad  season  for  apples." 

Our  gardener,  a  native  of  Butterly,  aged  about  30,  called 
my  attention  to  the  fine  promise  of  the  gooseberry  crop,  and 
mentioned  the  above  saying  as  common  among  people. — 
March,  1892.  F.  B.  Troup. 

Turning  the  FeatJier-bed. — "  If  you  turn  the  bed,  you  must 
turn  again  in  (to)  bed." 

That  is,  if  you  turn  over  the  feather-bed  or  mattress  during 
your  illness,  you  will  not  recover  at  once,  you  must  turn  into 
bed  again.  Mrs.  Preston,  a  native  of  Bockbeare,  over  70, 
gave  this  as  the  cause  of  the  slow  recovery  of  the  gardener's 
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wife,  whom  she  was  nursing,  for  during  her  absence  a  sister 
had  turned  the  mattress  over  and  the  woman  took  cold. — 
July,  1891.  F.  B.  Trouk 

The  Devil's  Gold  Ring. — There  is  an  old  saying  that  I 
have  heard  several  times  of  persons  that  give  away  things 
and  then  want  them  back  again.  "Oh,  he's  old  give  and 
take,  or  the  devil's  gold  ring."  J.  S.  Amery. 

charm. 

Horse  Shoe. — The  increasingly  frequent  use  of  this  shaped 
ornament  for  ladies'  brooches,  and  other  articles  of  jewellery, 
has  been  the  subject  of  notice. 

It  may  be  well  to  record  the  actual  fixing  of  horse  shoes 
upon  buildings  within  the  past  twelve  months. 

In  one  case  this  supposed  charm  has  been  nailed  above 
one  of  the  principal  doorways  of  a  large  clothing  factory  in 
Stonehouse,  and  in  another  it  is  placed  over  one  of  the 
entrances  to  a  chemist's  shop  in  a  main  thoroughfare  in 
Plymouth.  H.  B.  Woodhouse. 

Editor. — May  not  the  horse  shoe  shape  of  jewellery  be  of 
sporting  origin  ? 

miscellaneous. 

Pixies  in  North  Devon. — The  following  appeared  in  the 
Western  Daily  Mercury  of  6th  June,  1890 : 

A  few  days  ago  a  party  of  men  were  ripping  bark  in  a  wood 
about  four  miles  from  Torrington.  In  the  evening,  when  it  was 
time  to  pick  up  the  tools,  one  of  the  men  had  occasion  to  separate 
himself  from  the  party  to  fetch  an  iron  which  he  had  been  using  in 
another  part  of  the  wood.  He  avers  that  on  stooping  to  pick  up 
the  tool  a  strange  feeling  came  over  him,  and  while  totally  unable 
to  raise  himself  he  heard  peals  of  discordant  laughter  all  around. 
It  flashed  across  his  mind  that  ho  was  being  pixie-led,  and  though 
he  has  many  times  heard  stories  of  people  being  in  a  similar  state, 
his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  turn  his 
coat  inside  out — a  sure  talisman  against  the  spells  of  pixies.  This 
was  about  half- past  five  in  the  afternoon.  At  seven  o'clock  his  wife 
became  uneasy  at  his  non-appearance,  and  started  off  to  look  for 
him.  Happening  to  meet  one  of  the  rippers,  she  enquired  whether 
he  had  seen  her  husband.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  left  work 
when  we  did."  This  added  to  her  troubles,  and  when  ten  o'clock 
came,  and  still  no  husband,  she  was  greatly  alarmed.  When  she 
arrived  near  the  place  where  the  men  had  been  working,  she  met 
her  husband  dripping  wet.  "Where  have  you  been?"  said  she. 
"  I  have  been  pixy-led,"  he  replied,  and  told  his  story.     It  appears 
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from  his  account  the  pixies  held  him  under  their  spell  for  nearly 
five  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  was  able  to  crawl  away 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  scarce  knowing  where  he  was  creeping, 
tumbling  head  over  heels  into  a  stream.  Directly  he  rose,  he  knew 
where  he  was,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  home.  "You  girt 
f ule,  why  didden  'ee  turn  your  pockets  inside  out  1 "  was  all  the 
comfort  he  received  from  his  better  half;  "then  you  would  have 
been  able  to  come  away  tu  wance."  The  man  firmly  believes  in 
pixies,  and  what  strengthens  his  belief  is  the  fact  that  a  tailor 
named  Short  was  "  pixy-led  "  in  the  same  wood  some  years  before, 
and  remained  under  their  spell  until  morning.  It  may  be  said  the 
man  was  drunk,  but  it  can  be  proved  on  the  best  authority  that  no 
intoxicating  liquor  was  drunk  that  day  by  any  of  the  party. 

P.  F.  S.  A. 
Putting  Down  or  Laying  Ghosts. — Early  in  this  century 

Madam  H died  at  her  residence  in  the  parish  of  Ilsing- 

ton.  It  is  reported  in  the  neighbourhood  that  at  her  funeral 
the  four  horses  drawing  the  hearse  refused  to  mount  the  hill 
approaching  the  churchyard  at  Ilsington;  they  foamed,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  proceed.  In  this  dilemma  the  clergy- 
man was  sent  for,  who  put  down  the  ghost  of  the  lady,  and  the 
hearse  got  up  the  hill  easily.  The  house  in  which  she  resided 
was  thenceforth  reputed  to  be  haunted,  chains  and  other  creepy 
noises  being  frequently  heard.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Palk,  who  resided  at  Ashburton,  was  the  vicar 
of  Ilsington  from  1787  to  1828,  and  must  have  been  the  clergy- 
man above  referred  to.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  a  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  is  credited  with  putting  down  several  ghosts  at 
Ashburton.  P.  F.  S.  A. 

Overlooking  and  the  White-Witch. — On    12th    February, 
1888,  a  case  came  before  the  Borough  Magistrates  of  Totnes, 

in  which  S H applied  to  have  his  son  bound  over 

to  keep  the  peace.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  an 
old  family  disagreement  culminated  in  a  quarrel  in  a  public- 
house.  The  son  pointed  to  his  father  and  said,  "  I  have  paid 
fifty  pounds  to  doctors  at  Plymouth  for  that  old  rogue  ill- 
vnshing  my  daughter^  and  turning  to  his  father  said,  "  You 
shall  die  before  you  are  two  years  older,  or  I  will."  For  the 
defence,  the  advocate  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  overlooking 
the  child  which  had  been  mentioned,  it  could  hardly  be 
credited  that  anyone  could  believe  in  it,  but  the  defendant 
did,  and  it  was  a  fact  that  he  had  a  daughter  who  had 
suffered  from  chronic  shaking  of  the  hand,  whom  he  had  taken 
to  several  doctors  at  Plymouth,  as  well  to  the  hospital  there, 
but  they  could  do  nothing  for  her.    He  then  took  her  to 
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Dr.  S ,  of  Newton,  who  could  do  nothing  for  her,  and 

whilst  at  Newton  he  heard  of  the  White-  Witch,  to  whom  he 
took  the  child,  and  who  stated  that  she  had  been  overlooked, 
and  it  was  most  peculiar,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  this  man  had 
cured  the  child.  The  Bench  dismissed  the  case.  The  cure, 
however,  proved  only  temporary ;  for  in  1890  the  child  was 
again  treated  in  the  hospital,  having  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

P.  F.  S.  A. 

A  Curse. — A  young  yeoman,  farming  his  own  estate  near 
Ashburton,  received  anonymously,  in  April,  1889,  the  follow- 
ing curse — names,  however,  of  person  and  place  are  for  obvious 
reasons  fictitious. 

AN   INJURED  ONE^  CURSE. 

Nictoon,  repent,  the  time  is  near, 
When  before  thy  God  you  9hall  appear ; 
Thy  life  has  been  a  wicked  race, 
So  pray  to  God  to  give  thee  grace. 
Thy  bonnie  bride,  when  she  has  borne 
A  son,  shall  leave  thy  home  forlorn  ; 
And  when  the  first  born  son  is  won, 
And  Furzdon  goes  to  first  born  son  ; 
It's  then  my  curse  shall  have  its  sway, 
From  that  time  forth  to  judgment-day, 
Without  come  act  of  special  brand, 
To  a  despised  and  suffering  man, 
You  wipe  away  by  glorious  deeds 
The  act  that  makes  my  heart  to  bleed  ; 
When  this  is  done  my  curse  is  o'er, 
No  Nickson  its  weight  shall  bear  no  more." 

In  May  his  wife  presented  him  with  a  son  and  heir,  which, 
however,  died  very  suddenly  in  September  following.  The 
curse  much  troubled  the  poor  man,  who  was  very  ill  for  some 
time,  and  evidently  believed  that  more  bereavement  would 
follow.  Happily  time  has  treated  him  kindly,  and  the  curse 
appears  to  have  gone  off  if  not  home  to  roost. 

P.  F.  S.  A 

Mourners  at  Church. — It  is  still  a  custom,  in  most  of  our 
country  parishes,  for  a  bereaved  family,  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  funeral  of  one  of  its  members,  to  attend  their  usual 
place  of  worship  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  to  remain 
seated  throughout  the  service,  in  which  they  appear  to  take 
no  part,  and  never  move  or  look  up  from  the  commencement 
to  the  end.  In  most  parish  churches  a  certain  seat  or  pew  is 
set  apart  for  mourners.  At  the  close  of  the  service  they 
allow  the  congregation  to  leave  before  they  move,  and  then 
follow  in  a  sort  of  funeral  procession.  P.  F.  S.  A. 


TENTH  REPORT  (SECOND  SERIES)  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  DEVON. 

Tenth  Eeport  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr.  P.  F.  S. 
Amery,  Mr.  E.  E.  Glyde,  F.R.M«x.Soc.  (Secretary),  Mr. 
James  Hamlyn,  and  Mr.  E.  Parfitt — appointed  to  collect 
and  tabulate  trustworthy  and  comparable  observations  on 
the  climate  of  Devon. 

Edited  by  E.  E.  Glyde,  Hon.  Secretary. 
(Bead  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


Your  Committee  present  an  abstract  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations taken  during  1891,  relating  to  the  Rainfall, 
Temperature,  Humidity,  and  Cloud,  as  recorded  in  localities 
fairly  representing  the  various  districts  of  the  county. 

A  new  station  has  been  added  to  those  previously  report- 
ing, viz.,  Castle  Hill  School,  Southmolton,  which  represents  a 
district  hitherto  unrecorded. 

By  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Merrifield,  the  records  from 
Plymouth  are  imperfect,  his  observations  continuing  to  May 
only.  Observations,  however,  are  now  being  carefuUy 
recorded  at  the  Laboratory  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Association,  Citadel  Hill,  at  an  elevation  of  126  feet  above 
sea  level,  by  H.  M.  Dickson,  Esq.,  F.R.Met.Soc,  who  has 
contributed  particulars  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  year, 
and  from  whom  reliable  returns  may  be  expected  in  the 
future. 

The  rainfall  reported  by  Dr.  Ramsay  is  recorded  at  Grey's 
Lodge  at  260  feet  above  sea  level,  by  Colonel  J.  R.  Currie,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  W.N.W.  of  Duncan  House. 

The  returns  from  Princetown  are  imperfect,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Stone. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  begs  especially 
to  thank  Mr.  W.  Marriott,  RR.Met.Soc.,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  for  supplying 
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KLBVATION. 

feet 

>  •  •  250       .  .  a 

>.»     IlaO    ... 


the  necessary  returns  for  Princetown  and  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hospital,  and  to  those  observers  who  have  assisted  him 
by  contributing  their  figures  direct,  as  the  Meteorological 
Record  appears  too  late  for  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 

The  particulars   of    the  stations  and   observers   are  as 
follows : 

OBURVBR. 

M.  W.  Tattam. 

J.  Merrifield,  ll.d.,  f.r.Mbt.8oc. 

(the  late). 
H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.8.E. 
W.  C.  Lake,  m.d. 
A.  Chandler,  f.r.mr.8oo. 
R.  H.  Ramsay,  m.d. 

E.  E.  Glyde,  f.r.Mct.8oo. 
W.  T.  Radford,  M.D.,  f.r.Mbt.8oo. 

H.  Andrew. 

Miss  M.  B.  Gamlen. 

T.  Turner,  j.p.,  f.r.m*t.Soo. 

W.  H.  Reeve. 

James  Hamlyn. 

P.  F.  S.  Amery,  j.p. 

F.  W.  S.  Stone,  M.B. 
Rev.  J.  Gill,  m.a. 


Ilfracombe 
Plymouth — 
Lipson  Road  ... 


Laboratory,  Citadel  Hill  ...  12? 

Teignmouth  (Bitton) 70 

Torquay  (Devon  Rosery)      ...  36 

„        (Duncan  House)     ...  175 

Babbacombe  (Kirkham)       ...  293 

Sidmouth  (Sidmount) 186 

Exeter  (Devon  and  Exeter)  119 

Hospital  • ]  115S 

Bratnpford  Speke        113 

Cullompton        202 

Southmolton  (Castle  Hill  Sch.)  363 

...      ...  *ou 

...  ...    O&x 

...      ...  i  «>y  o 

650 


Buckfastleigh 
Ashburton  (Druid) 
Princetown 
Holne  (Vicarage) 


P.  F.  S.  Ameey,  Chairman. 
E.  K  Glyde,  Secretary. 
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43-4 
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16.1 
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Torquay  (D.R-)    . 
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ii 
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43-9 

37-7 

87 

3=-6  ■  44  2 

16.4 

53-3 

7-5 

Torquay  (D.  H.)  - 
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3-oa 

is 

•?! 

40.3 

38.4 

93 

3*-8    43-8 

18.0 

53-7 

a.  96 

'9 

•ss 

ia.g 

37-8  |*9   33-1    437 

53-9 

6.4 
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=•3' 

16    .49 

39-5 

373 

*9 

31. S    4;.S 

18.0 

s*-z 

6.2 

Eieter 

•■95 

[6    ,;<j    ((j. S 

37-5 

85 

3°9    43  * 

13.0 

S7-8 

6.8 

BnmpfordSpeke. 

»9 

.52   37.7 

34-7 

8* 

38.7,41.9 

13.9 

53.6 

6.1 

Mloiupton  . 

3.76 

19 

*a 

35  3 

34-8 

«7 

28.4   43.1 

6.3 

Buckfastleigh       . 

7-55 

13 

'■3' 

40.5 

36.2 

95 

JS-7  .  43* 

lag 

51-j 

6.0 

Aslibnrton  . 

5-95 

14 

1.1S 

393 

37-1 

94   31-8   43- S 
85,37.6.38.8 

18.6 

53.8 

5.8 

5-95 

» 

-«9 

34-1 

7-8 

Holoe 

7.43 

i9 

1.31 

SMthmoitoD 

J-ii 

16 

.65 

3*4 

34-4 

pa 

*8.6 

42,] 

9-S 

$i.a 

5-7 

ffl 
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Torquay  (D. 

SE,£.H■, 
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Mburton  . 
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Dbammbe  . 
njmoath  . 
«Wiinouth  (I 

asar 

JtoiQuth 
Meter 


FEBRUARY. 
1  43-0   44-3  88  39.9 


I  45  a 


35-9 


43-6  41. " 

42.7  40.5  89  34.9 
43.3  41.4  87  37.0 
43-O  41.5  88  36.3 

40.8  4I.7  S6  35.4 
45.2  38.0  90  33-7 

_  41.8  35.6  U  30.8 

03  416  36.4  87  19.9 

■»  44.1  3S.1  91  30.7 

U   42.8  4r.4  86  36.9 

17     ...  401  8a  31.7 

AJ      

07  40.0  35.8  88  31. 1 


48. 8 

11.8 

S7-4 
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,6.0 

49.6 
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62.9 

*M 

59-7 

45- " 

27.5 

53-7 

48.8 

21.5 

61.O 

.60  49.S  , 
i-17  49-5  ■ 
r.26   50.3    , 


{tolompton . 
toekfartleigb. 
^barton  . 
ttjustown  . 

SoMbmolton 
TOL  XXIV. 


f,  89 138-9  < 

.136.3  , 

j   36.0  . 

;  »  35-7  ' 


[  78 '34.6 147.8 

l  82  33.5   46.6 

y  80  33.7   46.5 

l  94   33-8    48.1 


6.45 
4-89 
3-33 


1  59-8  : 

■  58.9  : 

>  59-8  : 

1  55-8  1 

>  62.4  I 
'  56-8  J 

i  59-i  : 

■  46.3  ; 
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Ilfracombe   ■ 

2.2i 

.62 

46.0 

45-9  ,  Bj 

4»| 

36-5 

6o.S 

Plymouth 

1.19 

54-3 

Teignraouth  (B.)  . 

..46 

■43 

4+8 

46.6  80 

40.2 

53- 1 

30.0 

61.2 

Torquay  (D.  R.)  . 

l.yX 

,48 

44.9 

46.6  78 

39-8 

Si.  1 

29.4 

59.2 

Torquay  (D.  II.) . 
Babbacombe 

1. 64 

■4.5 

44-3 

46-3 

V* 

40.3 

53.4 

33-0 

61.6 

I.6l 

.50 

44.8 

46.0 

81 

39-9 

50.9 

31.1 

61.6 

Sidmouth     . 

I-.i'J 

-4° 

4i.j 

4S-8 

3&6 

50.8 

31.0 

58.0 

Exeter 

I.60 

10 

■4* 

45.0 

76 

38  .S 

52.9 

2S.0 

i.'j-o 

BrampfordSpeke . 

'■95 

■64 

44.0 

46.4 

7* 

36.3 

54-5 

25  •; 

Cullompton  . 

1.42 

10  j  .47 

42.8 

46.0 

£ 

36-3 

5*  3 

24.8 

«>-3 

Puckfastleigh 

2.4a 

iai  .45 

44-7 

89 

35-4 

50.8 

26.O 

61. j 
58.8 

Ashburton   . 

2.4S 

13 1  -46 

42.8 

45-3 

80 

38.9 

5M   3'-' 

Princetowu  . 

US 

'-;    '," 

78 

34-9 

47.5  j  30-9 

55-4 

Southmolton 

1.S8 

18 

•  5" 

38.0 

4+1 

88 

5&* 

£. 

.£, 

59-5 

• 

Ilfr&combe  . 
Plymouth    . 
Teignraouth  (B.)  . 
Torquay  (D.  R.)  . 
Torquay  (D.  H.) . 
Babbaconibe 
Sidmouth     . 
Exeter 

BrampfordSpeke. 
Cullompton  . 
Buckfastleigh 
Ashburton  . 
Princetown  . 

Southmolton 


*-77  1 

59   54-4 

50.6 

82   45-9 

55.0 

39  3 

67.0 

3- '3      5 

—   44-5 

75   43-8 

62.  S 

-   3»    .9 

.70  53.0 

5'-4 

59-0 

35-1 

78-3 

3.66    20 

.(■o    S*9 

S*-3 

73   423 

Hi 

3*- 7 

76.5 

3-4*     '9 

■ffl    51.3 

52.7 

77  '  43-3 

58.8 

35° 

79-5 

3-5*    « 

1.00   51.1 

52.4 

76   42.8 

57.8 

34° 

78.0 

2.79    (9 

-45   49-5 

50.7 

84 1  42.4 

56.2 

325 

72.2 

2.40    10 

.76   52.2 

53-° 

73  [42.6 

59-4 

31.O 

78.  S 

2.51    21 

-Sc    53-7 

5^-5 

77I4J-4 

60.4 

3'-6 

76.6 

2.94    19 

.64   52.5 

52.2 

73 :  40.6 

58.2 

29.1 

76.7 

3-84    13 

-79    52.0 

in 

72   40.4 

58.9 

30.0 

84.5 

3-53    19 

.36  49.0 

74   43-3 
80 !  36.6 

58.4 

34-' 

77.3 

7-36    '0 
4.84    » 

1.21       ... 

46.6 

53-5 

30.4 

7<J-3 

103      ... 

3-24    J  9 

67  S'-5 

49-5 

84 '  39-9 

56.6 

27-5 

71.6 

Ilfracombe  . 
Plymouth    . 

Teignraouth  (B.) 
Torquay  (D.  R.) 
Torquay  (D.  H.) 
BabWouibe 
Sidmouth     . 

BrampfordSpeke 
Cullompton  . 
Buckfastleigh 
Ash  burton  . 
Princeton  . 
Home 
Southmolton 


2.14 

•4  1 

2.60 

4.92 

11 

3- ob 

2.r4 

i-l 

1-43 

4.41 

6.28 

11 

4-33 
'■3' 

17' 

60.3    60.0 

73   S3-' 

59- 0    59-7 

78   52-3 

53-3    59-3 

81    52-4 

56.7     59-4 

64.8    6i.6 

66.3    60.6 

67.  S    61.2 

73   49-7 

49.6 

73   5'-8 

65.3 

47-5 

72.0 

66.  q 

46,6 

76.8 

6,-2 

43-9 

747 

45-9 

77.5 

6S.4 

40.4 

71-6 

64-5 

42.  t, 

78.0 

6Kb 

4V* 

78.4 

l«.o 

78.4 

07.8 

,8.0 

79.U 

6S.7 

3«-4 

70.9 

66.4 

38.0 

78.6 
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<i 
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3-S> 

16 

80.3 

1,2.2 
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5*-9 

68.1 

£1 

74.6    ... 

3.25 
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1.18 

55-7 

61.7 

77 

s«.s 

66.5 

73.7  S.o 
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19 
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70.2  1 7.0 
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i.f>i 
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■75 
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S7.3    4^-3 

74° ,73 

Cullompton  . 

3-09 

>S 

■93 
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61.3,74 
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66.7 

42.4 
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Bucktutleigh       . 

3-54 

14 

1.05 
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63.4I81 
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69.9 
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3.21 

14 
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r.98 
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59.9 

84 
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»9 
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66.0 
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87 
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9 
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82 
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66.0 
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58.8 

84 

49.0 
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85 
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FOUKTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
DEVONSHIRE  RECORDS. 

Foubth  Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Browrdow,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  J.  B.  Chanter,  Mr. 
B.  W.  Cotton  (Secretary),  the  Very  Bev.  Dean  Cowie,  the 
Bev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Bowe  (Secretary), 
Mr.  E.  Windeatt,  and  Mr.  B.  N.  Worth,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  and  reporting  on  any  collections  ofManvr 
scHpts,Beccntds,orAncientDocuments  existing  in,or  relating 
to,  Devonshire,with  the  nature  of  their  conlents,their  locality, 
and  whether  in  public  or  private  hands. 

Edited  by  J.  Brooking  Rowe  and  R.  W.  Cotton,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


^Thb  work  of  this  Committee  during  the  past  year  has  been 
Hindered  by  personal  circumstances ;  but  a  fair  amount  of 
^naterial  has  come  under  notice,  and  is  dealt  with  in  the 
fallowing  articles.  The  form  in  which  these  results  are 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  Association  is  that  already 
adopted.  With  necessary  assistance  and,  of  course,  the 
Sanction  of  the  possessors  of  manuscript  collections,  informa- 
tion on  much  curious  unprinted  matter,  of  varied  interest, 
*"  existing  in,  or  relating  to,  Devonshire,"  will  doubtless 
Continue  to  be  accumulated. 

L      TOWNSEND  MSS. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Townsend,  of  Deanery 

Square,  Exeter,  are  portions  of  the  original  returns  from 

Devonshire  of  contributors  to  the  forced  loan  proclaimed  by 

Charles  I.,  after  the  dissolution  of  his  second  Parliament  in 
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June,  1626.  One  of  these  MSS.,  containing  the  assessment 
of  the  Hundred  of  Coleridge,  is  written  in  a  paper  book  of 
eighteen  leaves,  measuring  17  in.  by  6  in.,  and  is  perfect.  The 
parishes  comprised  are  Totnes,  Harberton,  Buckland-Tout- 
saints,  Stoke -Fleming,  Cornworthy,  Ashprington,  Slapton, 
Blackawton,  Fortlemouth,  Dittisham,  Sherford,  Townstall, 
Stokenham,  Charleton,  Halwell,  Dodbrooke,  Chivelstone, 
South-Pool,  and  Dartmouth.  The  book  commences  with  the 
following  heading : — 

Devon  :  fw       The  Booke  for  the  Loane  of  monye  to  his  Ma116. 
Hundred  ]        Those  whose  names  are  sett  downe  with  the  somes 
de         >   onelie  desired  to  be  lent  are  contented  to  lend  the 
Coulrudge  J    same. 

Those  whose  names  wto  the  somes  desired  to  be 
lent  are  set  downe  to  whome  his  Matie  is  indebted  in 
greater  Soines  and  the  same  soe  set  downe  are 
contented  to  lend  to  his  MaUe  soe  much  of  the  debt 
soe  due  to  them  as  the  Some  desired  to  be  lent  doth 
amount  unto. 

Those  whose  names  wth  the  Somes  desired  to  be 
lent  are  set  downe  to  whome  his  Matie  is  indebted 
but  not  soe  much  as  the  soines  desired  to  be  lent  doth 
amount  unto,  are  contented  to  lend  to  his  Matie  the 
debt  soe  due  to  them  and  soe  much  more  as  the 
somes  soe  desired  to  be  lent  doth  amounte  unto  over 
and  above  the  saide  debt,  and  otherwise  they  desire 
to  be  excused  to  lend. 

Those  that  doe  refuse,  Those  that  make  default, 
Those  that  are  poore,  and  those  that  are  dead  since 
the  last  Subsidie,  are  soe  set  downe  upon  the  Booke. 

The  names  of  those  who,  by  a  euphemistic  form  of  expres- 
sion, were  "desired  to  lend,"  are  classified  as  liable  with 
respect  to  lands  or  goods,  respectively,  with  the  sum  desired 
of  each.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  a  set-off,  in  the 
margin,  of  the  amount  of  the  proposed  lender's  claim  on  the 
Crown  for  billet-money.  This  illustrates  the  state  of  affairs 
which  existed  in  the  county  after  the  return  of  the  expedition 
from  Cadiz  in  1625,  when  soldiers  and  sailors  were  billeted 
indiscriminately  upon  private  houses — an  aggravation  of  an 
abuse  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  became  one  of  the 
grievances  upon  which  the  historical  "  Petition  of  Right "  was 
founded.  A  few  of  these  counter-claims  are  specialized,  viz., 
at  Totnes,  to  William  Norman,  "  chirurgion,"  there  is  "  due  for 
physicke  and  Chirurgerie  aboute  Souldiers,  £25";  and  to 
Christopher  Hodge  there  is  "  due  for  billet  of  Souldiers  and 
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intertaynem*  of  ye  officers  £160";  at  Dartmouth,  there  is  due 
to  John  Richards,  "  for  releivinge  of  300  sicke  Marriners  and 
Seamen  at  their  returne  from  Cales,  £200."  Dartmouth,  how- 
ever, was  otherwise  almost  free  from  billeting ;  but  in  Totnes 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  scarcely  a  house  could  have  been 
exempt.  It  is  easily  to  be  observed  that  where  there  is  an 
unusually  large  counter-claim  the  sum  assessed  for  the  loan 
is  proportionately  larger — verbum  sap. 

The  sums  "  desired  "  vary  from  a  few  not  exceeding  £20  in 
sach  case  to  others,  and  these  comprehend  the  large  majority 
>f  cases,  of  £1  each.  The  sum  total  collected  in  the  Hundred 
>f  Coleridge  appears  to  have  amounted  to  £1804  6s.  8d.  The 
Commissioners,  who  signed  the  return  of  each  parish,  were 
Vfr.  Ar.  Champnowne,  Mr.  William  Bastard,  Sir  Edward 
3 ilea,  and  Mr.  John  Upton.  In  Totnes,  to  give  some  criterion 
>f  the  scope  of  the  levy,  are  the  names  of  thirty-three  persons 
who  were  assessed  for  lands  and  of  eighty-five  who  were 
issessed  for  goods.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  probably 
ill  above  the  class  of  day-labourer  were  included.  Several 
ire  excused  on  the  ground  of  poverty. 

Another  portion  of  these  MSS.,  a  paper  roll  of  ten  pieces, 
b  imperfect  It  comprised  the  Hundreds  of  Exminster  and 
Wonford  East — this  hundred  being  divided.  Of  the  parishes 
:n  the  former  hundred,  Kenton,  Exminster,  Chudleigh,  West- 
Teignmouth,  Ashcombe,  Mamhead,  Fowderham,  Dunchideock, 
rrusham,  Shillingford,  Ashton,  Doddiscombesleigh,  Ide,  and 
East  Teignmouth,  are  entire;  Kenn  and  Dawlish  are 
imperfect;  Bishops-Teignton  is  wanting.  The  total  sum 
collected  appears  to  have  been  £1070  6s.  8d. 

Of  this  return,  as  regards  Wonford  East,  there  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  parishes  of  Heavitree,  Stoke-Canon,  Sewe, 
ind  Poltimore  remaining  The  total  sum  collected  was 
£504  6s.  8d.  The  Commissioners  were  Dr.  Clifford,  of 
Chudleigh,  and  Mr.  Richard  Waltham,  of  Kenn. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  MSS.  originally  contained, 
cm  a  roll,  the  return  of  the  Hundred  of  Wonford  West,  but  is 
very  imperfect,  comprising,  on  eight  torn  sheets,  the  entire 
lists  of  names  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
Whitstone,  Tedburn  St  Mary,  Cheriton,  and  Spreyton ;  but 
fragments  only  of  those  of  Alphington,  Throwley,  Dunsford, 
Christow,  Chagford,  South-Tawton,  Bridford,  and  Drews- 
Teignton  ;  and  the  other  parishes  are  wanting.  In  this 
return  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  "  in  terris  "  and 
ain  bonis."  The  names  of  the  Commissioners  have  been 
destroyed.  (R  W.  C.) 
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IL      LANSDOWKE  MSS.  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  following  items  are  merely  those  classed  under  the 
word  "  Devonshire  "  in  the  Lansdowne  Catalogue.  It  is  not 
pretended,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  they  are  exhaustive.  It  is 
certain,  in  fact,  that  many  subjects  indirectly  relating  to 
Devonshire  occur  in  this  vast  collection  which  are  included 
under  other  heads  in  the  catalogue,  but  are  not  mentioned  as 
such. 

1.  An  original  warrant  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  certain  com- 
missioners impowering  them  to  search  for  mines  in  the  counties  of 
Devonshire  [etc.].     July  8,  1563. — No.  5,  art  47. 

2.  An  account  of  tin  digged  and  prepared  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  16  Elizabeth. — No.  18,  art.  52. 

3.  An  account  of  the  expenses  of  cunage  in  the  stannaries  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  in  different  reigns  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.     1575.— No.  19,  art.  99. 

4.  A  complaint  of  the  Devonshire  shoemakers,  to  the  Council, 
against  the  tanners  for  making  bad  leather.    1576. — No.  22,  art.  37. 

5.  The  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  to  the  Council, 
asserting  the  reasonableness  and  truth  of  the  shoemakers'  petition. 
1576.— ifc,  art  38. 

6.  Representations  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Halford,  concerning  the 
tin-mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.     1577. — No.  24,  art.  49. 

7.  A  commission  of  the  Queen  for  Eobert  Banister,  gentleman, 
to  dig  for  silver  ore  in  Devonshire.     1585.     Imperfect.     No.  43, . 
art.  81. 

8.  The  value  of  heriots  due  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  in  divers 
manours  in  [among  other  counties]  Devon.  1586. — No.  47, 
art.  8. 

9.  A  certificate  concerning  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  which  are  to  be  displaced,  and  which 
not.     1587.— No.  53,  art.  83. 

10.  [Mne  documents,  relating  to  Henry  Warner's  patent  for 
curing  fish,  c.  1592.] — No.  74,  arts.  1-9. 

11.  A  commission  of  Lieutenancy  of  the  county  of  Devon,  granted 
to  William  Earl  of  Bath.     No.  110,  art.  8. 

12.  The  division  of  the  county  of  Devon  into  East,  North,  and 
South ;  with  the  manner  of  assigning  soldiery  to  each  part.  No. 
113,  art.  40. 

13.  [Abstract  of  a  survey  of  divers  manors  and  lands  within 
[among  other  counties]  Devon.     No.  169,  art.  34. 

14.  Excerpta  ex  libro  antiquo  de  feodis  et  tenements  in  Com' 
Devonise,  inventis  per  inquisitiones  in  diversis  hundredis ;  Script, 
temp.  Hen.  III.     No.  229,  art.  77,  fo.  103  b. 
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15.  Extracts  from  two  manuscript  volumes  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  of  Exeter,  entitled  "A  transcript  from  Domesday  Book 
of  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,"  by 
Dean  Lyttelton,  fo.  3. — The  Dean  observes  that  this  is  an  improper 
title,  as  the  volumes  are  not  transcribed  from  the  Exchequer 
Domesday,  but  from  the  original  Rotuli  made  by  King  William's 
Commissioners  between  the  16th  and  20th  years  of  his  reign. 
Prefixed  is  a  copy  of  a  preface  to  the  first  of  the  above  volumes, 
also  written  by  the  Dean,  and  some  other  remarks  by  him  are 
interspersed  among  the  extracts.  See  Mr.  Gough's  British  Topo- 
graphy,  I  19.     No.  320,  art.  2. 

1 6.  A  register  of  all  the  church-livings  in  [among  other  counties] 
Devon,  with  an  account  of  their  actual  income,  the  names  of  the 
patrons  and  incumbents,  and  the  particular  characters  of  many  of 
the  latter.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  the  year  1654 

or  1650],  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  act 
for  rejecting  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  ministers  :  fo.  1. 
No.  459,  art.  1. 

1 7.  A  small  volume  compiled  by  some  Herald  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  containing  [inter  alia]  the  names  of  the 
Knights  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England  [among  others,  Devon- 
shire] :  fo.  12  b.     No.  855. 

18.  Mr.  Lowndes,  concerning  the  Stannaries  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  and  particularly  as  to  the  emption  and  pre-emption  of 
tin  :  fo.  151.     No.  1215,  art.  42.  (E.  W.  C.) 


IU.      MS.  OF  "  THE  NORWICH  ANTIQUARY." 

This  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Oliver.  It  is,  however,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  Devonshire,  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
MS.  is  part  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  in  one  volume, 
small  folio,  being  No.  213  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  At  p.  347,  new  numbering,  begins  what  is 
entitled,  "A  Eelation  of  a  short  Survey  of  the  Western 
Counties,  in  which  is  breifely  described  the  Citties,  Corpora- 
tions, Castles,  and  some  other  Remarkables  in  them.  Observed 
in  a  seven  weekes  Journey  begun  at  Norwich,  &  thence 
into  the  West :  On  Thursday  August  4th  1635  and  ending  att 
the  same  Place."  It  purports  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
same  persons  who  "  made  a  Journey  into  the  North  the  yeere 
before,"  the  account  of  which  precedes  this  relation,  by  u  a 
Captaine,  a  Lieuten*,  and  an  Ancient :  All  three  of  the 
Military  Company  of  Norwich." 

The  part  relating  to  Devonshire  occupies  little  more  than 
four  closely-written  pages.  The  antiquary  entered  the  county 
by  Axminster,  but  did  not  get  farther  than  Exeter.    He  gives 
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a  fair  description  of  the  city,  and  of  the  cathedral  with  its 
principal  monuments,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  He  left  Exeter  for  Taunton,  and  "troop'd/'  as 
he  styles  it,  "downe  over  rugged  wayes  &  through  as 
rugged  a  Mayor  Towne,  w**  is  so  poore  &  ancient  as  she 
hath  quite  lost  all  breeding  &  good  manners ;  for  I  could 
not  passe  her  w^out  a  volley  of  ffemale  gunshot,  which  made 
me  hasten  away  from  her  as  fast  as  I  could."  "  Brudnidge  " 
is  pilloried  in  the  margin.  These  notes  of  an  early  antiqua- 
rian tour  are  written  in  a  pleasing  style.  The  writer  was 
evidently  a  man  of  much  observation,  and  not  only 
industriously  described  what  he  and  his  companions  saw, 
but  also  embellished  his  descriptions  with  considerable 
humour.  (R  W.  C.) 

IV.      TREVELYAN  MSS. 

Among  these,  in  the  British  Museum,  presented  by  Sir  W. 
C.  Trevelyan,  Baronet,  of  Nettlecombe,  Somerset,  are  the 
following  relating  to  Devonshire  : 

Add.  MSS.  21,605-21,608.  Papers  chiefly  relating  to  manors 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  In  four  volumes.  XVth-XVIIIth 
cent.  (The  manors  are  Sherford,  Whitwell,  Walkhampton, 
Martinstowe,  Bickley  cum  Shaugh,  Quillett  in  Plympton  et 
Plymouthe,  and  Clist  St.  Lawrence.  Gf.  Mr.  Brooking  Howe's 
Appendix  A  to  his  Crediton  Address,  No.  lxxii.,  Trans.  Deo. 
Assoc,  xiv.  82.) 

21.609.  List  of  pleas  relating  to  the  county  of  Devon;  from 
1  Hen.  IV.  [1399,  1400]  to  39  Hen.  VI.  [1460,  1461.] 

21.610.  Accounts  of  the  poor-rates  in  the  parishes  of 
Venawtrye,  or  Ven  Ottery,  Broad  Hembury,  Farway,  Limpston, 
Membury,  Offwell,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Payhembury,  Beere  and 
Seaton,  Southley,  Widworthy,  and  Woodbury,  co.  Devon; 
1642,  1648. 

21.611.  Copies  of  depositions  in  the  case  of  the  man- 
slaughter of  Richard  Carye,  servant  of  Sir  Robert  Denys,  Recorder 
of  Exeter,  by  James  Burnerd;  5-7  Oct.  29  Eliz.  [1587]  ff.  1-10. 

22.172.  Court-books  of  the  manor  of  Farway,  co.  Devon; 
25  Nov.  37  Hen.  VIII.  [1545]-29  Mar.  40  Eliz.  [1598]. 

22.173.  Accounts,  bonds,  receipts,  and  other  papers  relating 
to  the  manors  of  Farway  and  Whitwell,  co.  Devon ;  35  Hen. 
VIII.  [1544]-1682. 

22,175.  Memorandum  Book  of  expenses  of  Rycarde 
Mallaycke;  circa  1562-1583. 

22,176-22,179.  Common-place  Books,  theological,  classical, 
and  legal,  of  John  Mallacke,  of  Axmouth,  co.  Devon;  temp. 
James  I.     Four  volumes. 
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28,838.  Register  of  accounts,  rentals,  fines,  and  other 
documents  and  memoranda  relating  to  the  family  of  Ferrers,  of 
Pineton,  co.  Devon;  chiefly  in  the  handwriting  of  Richard 
Eerrers,  agent  for  Martin  Ferrers,  temp.  Henry  VII.  (Also  the 
families  of  Whiting,  Prideaux,  and  Malerbe.)     Included  are  :— 

(10).  Copy  of  grant  by  the  Warden  and  Canons  of  St  Mary 
of  Ottery  to  John  Dynham,  Lord  Dynham,  and  Thomas  Lawe,  of 
Hands,  etc.,  at  Cobbeton,  in  the  manor  of  Ottery;  17  Nov.  10 
Ben.  VIL  [1494].     Lai.,  f.  67. 

(12).  "Ren tale  Manerii  Beate  Marie  de  Otery";  5  Rich.  II. 
[1381-2];  with  customaries,  I  77b. 

.(13).  Inspeximus  by  Richard  II.  of  a  grant,  made  in  1061,  by 
-Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Rouen  of  the 
-vill  of  Ottery,  co.  Devon;  20  Nov.  a0  4  [1380].  Lot.  Two 
copies,     ff.  84b,  128b. 

(14).  <(  Confirmatis  appropriacionis  ecclesie  de  Hsingtona  [in 
cx)m.  Devon.]  sancte  Marie  de  Otery  per  papam  [Clementem  VI.] ; 
m  July,  a°  2  »  [1343],     Copy.     f.  109. 

(17).    "  Perambulacio  Bunde  de  Dunkyswell  [Dunkeswell,  co. 
ZDevon]";  5  Hen.  V.  [1417-18],  f.  171b. 

(19).    Bounds  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  co.  Devon,  from  a  Saxon 
barter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  ff.  179,  180. 

28,872.  (1).  Copy  by  Sir  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart,  of 
he  charter  of  iEthelstane  to  the  church  of  Exeter,  presented  by 
to  the  British  Museum  [now  Add.  Ch.  19,516];  with  notes. 
^2).  Letters  relating  to  the  same  instrument.  (3).  Letters  relating 
~"fco  the  discovery  and  restoration  of  a  missing  leaf  of  the  Exeter 
ZZDomesday  Book. 

Also  among  the  MSS.  presented  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan  is 
~"tihe  following,  as  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  Additional 
Oharters,  vol.  ix.,  No.  19,516 : 

A  xii  century  copy  of  a  grant  made  a.d.  670  [sic],  xi  indiction 
~T>y  iEthelstan   [925-940],   Rex   Anglorum,    of   a  manse  called 
mi  Muneca-tun "  [Monckton,  co.  Devon],  to  a  monastery  at  Exeter. 
—Latin,  with  boundaries  of  land  in  Anglo-Saxon.     Witnesses : 

+  iEthelstan,  rex  Anglorum.  +  Wulfgar,  dux.     +  iEEforSS,  mi. 

+  Eadmund,  indolis  clito.  +  ^Elfhere,  dux.      +  Wihtgar,  ml 

+  Wulfhelm,  archiep.  +  -ZEthelstan,  dux. 

+  iElfheah,  episcop.  +  Odda,  mi. 

+  iEthelgar,  episcop.  +  Wulfhelm,  mi. 

+  Brihtelm,  episcop.  +  iElfheah,  mi 


+  Wynrige,  episcop. 


(R  W.  C.) 
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V.  SLOANE-EVANS  MSS. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Sloane-Evans,  of 
Egloskeny,  Cornwall,  is  the  following  manuscript : 

1.  A  large  4 to  volume,  containing,  on  73  leaves,  mostly  written 
on  one  side  only,  genealogical  notices  of  the  Vigors  family,  of 
Devonshire,  in  the  handwriting  of  Colonel  Philip  Vigors,  now 
resident  in  Ireland. 

The  tradition  in  this  family,  the  name  of  which  is 
variously  spelt  Vigors,  Vigurs,  Vigures,  Vigueres,  and  Vigours, 
is,  that  it  originally  came  to  England  from  Vigo,  in  Spain, 
and  settled  at  Barnstaple,  and  that  three  of  the  next 
generation  settled  respectively  at  Bideford,  Launceston,  and 
Grampound.  The  compiler  of  these  notices,  however,  begins 
them  with  eleven  pages  of  notes  from  French  sources  in 
support  of  his  own  theory  of  their  French  extraction.  Then 
follow  : — abstracts  of  wills  and  administrations  of  members  of 
the  family  from  the  Probate  Court  of  Exeter,  16  pp. ;  of 
wills  and  administrations  in  the  Principal  Registry,  London, 
13  pp. ;  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  June  20,  1859,  from  Dr. 
George  Oliver,  containing  extracts  from  deeds,  &c,  relating 
to  the  family,  1  p. ;  a  pedigree  of  Alice  Marwood,  wife  of 
Richard  Vigours,  showing  her  descent  from  severed  Devon- 
shire families  of  distinction  through  Holbeam,  of  East 
Ogwell,  2  pp. ;  copies  of,  and  extracts  from,  letters  on  the 
family  history,  6  pp. ;  and  miscellaneous  notes,  extracts  from 
records,  fragments  of  pedigrees,  &c,  30  pp. 

This  MS.,  written  apparently  about  the  year  1860,  was 
found  in  the  waste-paper  department  of  the  British  Consulate 
at  Brest,  and  was  recovered  and  kindly  sent  by  the  Consul, 
John  G.  Haggard,  Esq.,  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Sloane-Evans,  who 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Vigors  family.  (R.  W.  C.) 

VI.  WAINWRTGHT  MSS. 

1.  There  is  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Wainwright,  Esq., 
head  master  of  the  Barnstaple  Grammar  School,  a  complete 
transcript,  methodically  arranged  and  written  with  his  own 
hand,  of  the  voluminous  parish  registers  of  Barnstaple,  from 
their  beginning  in  1538  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1837. 
The  not  unusual  hiatus  occurs  in  these  entries  during  the 
period  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  of  which  the  following  note 
is  made  in  the  original  register-book : 

"The  regester  of  the  Towne  and  Burrough  of  Barnestaple  by 
the  cause  of  the  troubles  and  the  contagion  was  not  kept  for 
Bapt.  from  the  year  anno  1642  till  the  year  anno  1647." 
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There  is  also  wanting:  Baptisms,  30  Nov.  1557  to  29 
Nov.  1559. 

There  are  several  interesting  original  notes  on  current 
events  interspersed. 

2.  Mr.  Wainwright  has  also  calendared  the  whole  of  the 
existing  ancient  municipal  records  of  the  borough  of 
Barnstaple,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  MS.  room  of 
the  North  Devon  Athenaeum.  The  earliest  of  these  records 
is  of  the  date  A.D.  1311.  The  calendar  runs  to  no  less  than 
4881  articles,  comprising,  besides  the  very  large  number  of 
documents  of  local  interest,  many  of  general  historical  value. 

3.  Among  the  records  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph is  (No.  4147)  a  fragment  of  the  original  Eegister  of 
the  old  Court  of  Probate  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Barum,  ex- 
tending from  1573  to  1586  inclusive,  which  has  been 
separately  transcribed  by  Mr.  Wainwright.  It  contains  an" 
account  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  wills,  the  parish  of  the 
testator  in  each  case  being  given.  (B.  W.  C.) 


HERRICK  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 

BT   F.    H.    COL80N,    M.A. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1692.) 


Herrick  has  been  defined  as  "  a  sort  of  clerical  Horace/'  and 
the  definition  is  at  first  sight  fairly  felicitous ;  for  Herrick 
was  undoubtedly  a  clergyman,  and  undoubtedly  also  he 
imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  Horace,  as  well  as  of  Catullus, 
Martial,  and  Anacreon.  Few  moreover  can  have  read  their 
Horace  without  feeling  that  the  life  he  would  have  chosen, 
had  he  lived  in  modern  times,  is  the  life  of  a  country  parson, 
and  that  Maecenas,  if  it  had  been  possible,  would  have  given 
him,  instead  of  the  Sabine  farm,  a  snug  vicarage  with  a  few 
acres  of  glebe — coupled,  it  should  be  added,  with  a  general 
leave  to  come  for  a  month  or  two  to  town  whenever  the  fancy 
took  him. 

Herrick's  parish  is  an  ideal  one  for  a  poet.  The  little 
village  of  Dean  Prior  is  one  of  those  typical  English  villages, 
with  its  church  nestling  among  the  trees,  and  the  squire's  house 
and  park  close  at  hand.  Add  to  these  the  peculiar  luxuriance 
of  a  Devonshire  combe,  and  the  great  masses  of  Dartmoor 
rising  in  strange  contrast  in  the  back  ground.  No  wonder  that 
essayists  and  editors  of  Herrick  have  traced  his  freshness  and 
quaintness  to  the  simplicity  of  a  West-country  parish,  and 
that  the  perfume  of  flowers  which  pervades  his  pages  almost 
ad  nauseam  seems  to  his  readers  to  be  inspired  by  the  soft 
and  luxurious  air  of  Devonshire.  In  a  word,  Herrick's 
Hesperides  has  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  a  Devonshire 
man,  drawing  his  inspiration  from  Devonshire,  as  Barnes 
from  Dorset,  or  Burns  from  Ayrshire. 

How  far  is  this  really  the  case  ?  In  deciding  this  we  must 
remember  two  facts.  Firstly  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old 
when  he  left  London,  and  was  appointed  to  Dean  Prior. 
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Secondly  he  hated,  or,  to  use  his  own  oft-repeated  expression, 
"  loathed  "  Devonshire. 

The  significance  of  the  first  is  obvious.  Poets,  especially 
poets  of  Herrick's  type,  do  not  begin  to  write  at  thirty-eight, 
and  as  the  Hesperides  contains  about  the  whole  of  Herrick's 
secular  poetry,  much  of  it  may  be  naturally  held  to  belong  to 
a  date  before  the  migration  to  Devonshire.  Of  the  poems 
whose  dates  can  be  fixed,  many  do  actually  belong  to  the 
earlier  period.  But  the  real  "  Apples  of  the  Ilesperides"  the 
songs  by  which  we  remember  Herrick,  are  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  undated,  and  nothing  can  be  known  of  them  save  by 
internal  probability. 

Herrick's  hatred  of  Devonshire  is  expressed  with  fierce 
insistance  in  passages  which  are  too  numerous  to  quote. 
But  the  following,  written  at  the  time  of  his  ejection  from  his 
living,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

"  First  let  us  dwell  in  rudest  seas  ; 
Next  with  severest  savages. 
Last  let  us  make  our  best  abode 
Where  human  foot  as  yet  ne'er  trod. 
Search  worlds  of  ice,  and  rather  there 
Live  than  in  loathed  Devonshire." 

"No  bird,"  says  Plato,  "sings  when  it  is  cold  or  hungry, 
or  suffering  any  pain,"  and  it  is  a  natural  inference  from 
passages  like  this  that  Herrick's  native  genius  suffered  rather 
than  gained  from  his  sojourn  in  Dean  Prior.  But  on  this 
part  he  has  left  us  his  own  testimony  in   two  important 


The  first  runs  thus : 

"  Before  I  went 

In  banishment, 
Into  the  loathed  west ; 

I  could  rehearse, 

A  lyric  verse, 
And  speak  it  with  the  best" 

The  second  is : 

"  More  discontents  I  never  had 

Since  I  was  born,  than  here, 
Where  I  have  been  and  still  am  sad, 

In  this  dull  Devonshire. 
Yet  justly  too,  I  must  confess, 

I  ne'er  invented  such 
Ennobled  numbers  for  the  press 

As  where  I  loathed  so  much." 

At  first  sight  these  two  passages  seem  contradictory,  but 
J*te  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  remember  that  Herrick's. 
b°ok  of  sacred  poems  is  called  "  Noble  Numbers."  To  these, 
a&d  these  only,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  "  ennobled  numbers  " 
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of  passage  number  two  refers,  and  the  plain  meaning  of  these 
lines  is  that  Herrick,  as  vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  felt  his  old 
powers  of  song-making  gone,  and  gave  his  attention  mainly 
to  sacred  poetry. 

To  the  same  conclusion  point  some  lines  in  the  "Farewell 
to  Poetry,"  written  probably  when  he  took  orders. 

"  I  my  dosires  screw  from  thee,  and  direct 
Them  and  my  thoughts  to  that  sublime  respect 
And  conscience  unto  priesthood." 

But  he  adds — 

"  When  my  diviner  muse, 
Shall  want  a  handmaid  as  she  oft  will  use 
Be  ready  then  for  me  to  wait  upon  her, 
Though  as  a  servant,  yet  a  maid  of  honour." 

Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  push  all  this  to  any  cut  and 
dried  conclusion,  and  assert  that  whenever  we  find  a  light 
and  bird-like  lyric  in  the  Hcsperides,  we  are  to  set  it  down  to 
Herrick's  earlier  days.  But  that  his  statement  is  generally 
true  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  more  especially  as  in  all  the 
thousand  and  odd  lyrics  which 

"  Sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and  bowers, 
Of  April,  May  and  June,  and  July  flowers,11 

there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  little  or  no  trace  of  Devonshire. 
The  great  poets,  whom  Herrick  looked  on  as  his  masters, 
Catullus  and  Horace,  understood  the  magic  of  a  name,  and 
were  fond  of  grouping  their  prettiest  thoughts,  round  the 
names  of  the  particular  spots  which  they  knew.  Any  one 
who  reads  Catullus'  lines  on  Sirmio,  or  the  wealth  of  affection 
which  Horace  has  lavished  on  the  valley  of  the  Digentia; 
anyone,  we  may  add,  who  knows  Burns,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Scott* 
will  feel  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  Herrick  only  once 
mentions  by  name  any  place  in  Devonshire.  It  is  not  that 
he  dislikes  localising,  for  he  lingers  affectionately  enough 
over  the  names  of 

"  Richmond,  Kingston,  and  of  Hampton  Court" 

And  on  the  one  occasion  when  a  Devonshire  scene  is 
described  by  name,  it  is  in  the  following  lines  on  "Dean 
is  a  rude  river  in  Devon,  by  which  he  sometimes  dwelt." 

"  Dean  Bourn  farewell !  I  never  look  to  see, 
Dean  or  thy  watry  incivility." 

The  reader  of  Herrick  will  remember  that  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  "  currish  churlish  "  people  of  Dean  are  as  rocky 
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&s  their  river.  Herrick  could  hardly  be  expected  to  admire 
Dartmoor  itself.  The  maxim  of  Quintilian — species  plants 
maritimis  anuenis,  has  held  almost  into  our  own  century. 
But  the  glen  of  Dean  Bourn  is  a  different  thing,  and  surely 
nothing  but  invincible  prejudice  can  have  made  Herrick 
describe  it  in  such  "  currish  and  churlish  "  terms. 

Herrick  is  par  excellence  the  poet  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
Cherries,  cowslips,  daffodils,  and  primroses  are  inseparably 
connected  with  his  name.  That  the  rich  luxuriance  of  Dean 
Prior  must  have  been  a  source  of  continual  pleasure  to  him 
we  cannot  doubt :  for  even  in  "  dull  Devonshire  "  a  primrose 
by  the  river's  brim  is  a  yellow  primrose,  and  that  in  spite  of 
Wordsworth  is  saying  a  good  deal  Yet  even  in  this  depart- 
ment of  nature,  one  misses  local  touches.  Where  are  the 
high  hedgerows,  the  ferns  and  the  fox-gloves,  and  where  are 
the  apple  orchards  of  Devon  ? 

Herrick  was  very  fond  of  observing  village  festivities  and 
studying  folk-lore,  though  his  interest  in  these  matters 
seems  to  me  rather  of  an  antiquarian  than  of  a  poetic 
nature.  How  far  any  Devonshire  peculiarities  may  be  traced 
hi  these  poems  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  it  stated  on  the 
one  hand,  that  many  of  the  charms  and  customs  he  mentions 
are  still  extant  in  his  parish ;  on  the  other  hand  that  his 
fairies  have  no  kinship  to  our  pixies.  But  whether  this 
is  so  or  not  I  cannot  say.  A  small  circumstance  seems  to 
fte  significant.  In  Herrick's  description  of  barley-breaks, 
harvest  homes,  and  Christmas  festivities,  there  is  much 
mention  of  beer  but  none  of  cider.  Cider-making  had  its 
poetry  for  Keats. 

"  Or  by  a  cider-press  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oosings  hour  by  hour." 

Bat  in  Herrick  neither  cider  making  nor  cider  drinking 
fads  a  place. 

One  of  Herrick's  parishioners  stands  out  pleasantly  in  the 
P*gss  of  Hesperides,  "my  Prue,"  otherwise  Prudence  Baldwin, 
the  house-keeper,  who  apparently  followed  him  to  London 
&t  his  ejection,  and  returned  with  him  in  1660,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  four  years  after  the  vicar.  Other 
°f  the  parishioners  may  be  described  in  the  epigrams ;  if  so, 
&o  wonder  they  were  churlish.  A  few  names,  not  very  many, 
^/West-country  gentry  appear,  but  on  the  whole,  there  is  as 
httle  of  local  life  as  of  local  scenery  in  the  Hesperides. 

The  critics  then  seem  to  me  perverse,  who  in  spite  of 
Herrick's  assurances,    declare   that    he   only  pretended   to 

vol.  xxiv.  F 
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dislike  Dean  Prior.  They  rely  presumably  on  his  keen  eye 
for  country  beauties.  But  after  all  a  man  may  have  his 
home  in  London  and  learn  much  of  England,  and  Herrick 
would  not  be  the  first  who  had  most  insight  into  rural  life 
and  beauty,  after  being  in  "  populous  city  pent."  And  indeed 
is  he  one  of  the  real  nature  poets?  He  knows  and  loves 
certain  aspects  of  nature,  more  particularly  fruits  and  flowers, 
bright  colours  and  sweet  smells.  Even  amongst  these  he  is 
happiest  when  he  can  trace  some  likeness  to  human  beauty. 
The  famous  "  cherries  ripe  "  grew  on  Julia's  lips,  not  in  any 
orchard.  Above  all  poets  he  understands  the  picturesqueness 
of  dress,  and  when  after  a  catalogue  of  Julia's  silks  and  laces 
in  their  "  wild  civility "  he  confesses  that  he  dotes  less  on 
nature  than  on  art,  he  probably  speaks  the  truth.  It  is  the 
same  with  country  life ;  he  has  none  of  the  deep  respect  for 
the  peasant's  healthy  and  thrifty  life  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  and  Wordsworth's  work.  He  has  plenty 
of  antiquarian  interest  in  their  May- days  and  other  merry 
makings,  but  little  I  think  for  their  life  as  a  whole ;  and  his 
few  praises  of  country  life,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
the  beautiful  "  Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell,"  do  not  ring 
very  true. 

If  I  read  Herrick's  life  in  Devonshire  rightly  then,  he  is 
not  the  genial  parson,  moving  light-heartedly  among  his 
people,  drinking  in  the  soft  air  of  Devonshire,  and  pouring 
it  out  in  spontaneous  song,  passing  from  his  sermon  to  the 
may-pole,  blending  Paganism  with  Christianity,  and.  ribaldry 
with  religion,  without  sense  of  harm  or  incongruity- 
writing,  in  fact,  the  Hesperides  on  week  days  and  the  "  Noble 
Numbers  "  on  Sundays.  Eather  it  was  by  the  Cam  and  the 
Thames  that  he  imbibed  his  inspiration,  made  love  to  his 
half-imaginary  mistresses,  and  learnt 


<< 


How  roses  first  grew  red  and  lilies  white." 


In  Devonshire  he  is  a  changed  man,  sobered  partly  by 
isolation,  partly  by  clerical  responsibility.  He  has,  no  doubt, 
his  light-hearted  and  even  wanton  moods,  and  often  writes 
poetry  in  the  old  vein.  But  he  feels  that  the  old  lyrical 
effusiveness  is  going  or  gone,  and  finds  his  main1  occupation 
and  comfort  in  writing  sacred  poetry.  And  indeed  Herrick's 
sacred  poetry  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  Of  course  there 
is  much  wretched  stuff  in  the  "  Noble  Numbers."  Nobody 
is  likely  to  care  much  for  his  metrical  creeds  and  theological 
epigrams,  and  only  a  certain  order  of  minds  will  admire  the 
somewhat  tawdry  and   sensuous   poems   on  the  Nativity, 
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Passion,  and  the  like.  But  his  two  "Graces  for  Little 
Children,"  and  the  strange  "Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit," 
written  perhaps  in  the  sleeplessness  from  which  Herrick 
seems  to  have  suffered  so  much,  are  as  fresh  and  quaint  as 
anything  he  has  written.  The  "Thanksgiving  for  his  House  " 
mentioned  above,  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  his  praises  of 
country  life  put  together,  and  in  all  his  quaint  fancies  about 
roses  and  cowslips  is  there  anything  that  can  beat  this, 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  calls  "  a  divinely  beautiful  triplet "  ? 

"  We  see  Him  come  and  know  Him  ours,  ' 

Who  with  His  sunshine  and  His  showers, 
Tarns  all  the  patient  ground  to  flowers." 

May  we  not  at  any  rate  acquit  him  of  one  charge  ?  Many 
of  his  amatory  poems  are  grossly  animal,  and  there  is  some- 
thing very  revolting  in  the  idea  of  this  elderly  bachelor 
clergyman  in  his  lonely  parsonage  spinning  out  this  coarse 
stuff  about  imaginary  mistresses.     He  himself  calls  them 

"  Unbaptized  rhymes 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  tunes." 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  words  in  their 
natural  meaning,  which  surely  is  that  these  poems  were 
written  in  his  youth,  before  he  took  orders.  Why  then  did 
he  publish  them  in  1648  ?  The  excuse,  if  it  be  an  excuse, 
is  simple  and  melancholy.  He  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
profession  and  wanted  money. 
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NOTES    ON    ROMAN    DEVON. 

BY   R.    N.    WORTH,    P.G.8. 
(Abstract  of  Paper  read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


The  writer  corrected  an  erroneous  ascription  in  his  Presi- 
dential Address  upon  Roman  Devon.  The  funereal  slab 
in  Musgrave's  Alley,  there  described  and  figured,  was  not, 
it  had  transpired,  found  in  Exeter,  but  at  Tarragona,  in 
Spain.  He  also  reported  the  occurrence  of  a  large  brass 
of  Nero,  at  Newton  Ferrers ;  and  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  F. 
Haverfield,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  that  a  tile  in  the  Taunton 
Museum,  from  Hannaditches,  bore  the  inscription  "leg  ii 
aug,"  which  that  gentleman  held  to  prove  that  there  must 
have  been  a  military  occupation  at  Seaton  by  the  troops 
who  baked  it.  Mr.  Worth  regarded  the  fact  as  very  curious, 
in  its  bearing  on  the  statement  of  Ptolemy  touching  the 
presence  of  the  Second  Augustan  Legion  at  or  near  Exeter, 
but  could  not  see  it  proved  that  Hannaditches — at  any  rate 
structurally — was,  as  he  had  already  stated,  "much  if  at 
all  beyond  a  farm  place."  Men  of  the  Second  Legion  might 
have  been  stationed  there,  and  have  made  the  tile,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  even  then  of  Hannaditches  being  more 
than  an  outpost  Mr.  Haverfield  had  likewise  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  stamped  on  one  of  the  ancient  blocks  of 
Cornish  tin  a  head  and  lettering,  presumably  of  fourth- 
century  date.  This  discovery,  too,  was  most  interesting; 
but  Mr.  Worth  regretted  his  inability  to  see  that  it  really 
carried  them  any  further  in  the  direction  of  Roman  authority 
in  the  sister  county  than  he  had  already  indicated — "  friendly 
intercourse  for  the  purpose  of  trade  rather  than  conquest  or 
dominion." 


ON  THE  CAUSES  AFFECTING  THE  ORIGIN 

OF  PLYMOUTH. 

BT   TRELAWNEY   SAUNDERS,    P.R.G.S. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1192.) 


SAMUEL  HIERON :  A  DEVONSHIRE  VICAR  IN  THE 
REIGNS  OF  ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I. 

BY   THE   REV.    8.    O.    HARRIS,  M.A. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


How  far  Samuel  Hieron  is  generally  known  in  this  county, 
or  among  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  I  will  not 
venture  to  guess ;  but  the  fact  that  his  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  several  editions,  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death, 
testifies  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  fame,  and  his  works  are 
well  known  to  book  collectors  in  this  county.  One  member 
of  this  Association,  at  all  events,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  "  A  Few  Sheaves  of  Devon  Bibliography,"  published  in 
our  Transactions  for  1889  and  1890 — the  Rev.  John  Ingle 
Dredge — has,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  been  preparing  some 
bibliographical  notes  on  the  numerous  publications  of  Samuel 
Hieron ;  which  will,  I  hope,  appear  in  our  Transactions,  in  an 
additional  "  Sheaf  of  Devon  Bibliography." 

Our  county,  though  extensive,  is  not  so  large  but  that  many 
members  of  the  Association  living  at  a  distance  from  the  place 
of  his  abode  may  possibly  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  and,  even  if  not  disposed  to  read  all,  or  any,  of  his 
voluminous  works  that  have  come  down  to  us,  may  be  glad 
for  genealogical  or  other  reasons  to  see  brought  together  the 
names  of  representatives  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  of 
some  of  our  well-known  Devonshire  families,  to  whom,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  period,  Samuel  Hieron  was  anxious  to  dedi- 
cate portions  of  his  writings. 

Samuel  Hieron  was  Vicar  of  Modbury  in  this  county — reck- 
oned now  to  be  about  twelve  miles  from  Plymouth,  but  then 
probably  two  or  three  more,  owing  to  a  circuitous  route 
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through  winding  Devonshire  lanes — in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  down  to  the  year  1617  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  year  when  he  became  Vicar,  I  have 
learnt,  through  the  kindness  of  Arthur  Burch,  Esq.,  the  Regis- 
trar of  this  Diocese,  was  1599,  and  the  present  Vicar  of  Mod- 
bury  informs  me  that  at  the  time  when  the  Parish  Register 
of  Modbury  begins,  viz.,  March  25th,  1601,  Samuel  Hieron 
was  Vicar,  and  had  at  that  time  twelve  children,  eight  sons 
and  four  daughters ;  that  he  was  buried  there  on  June  17th, 
1617 ;  but  that  his  age  is  not  mentioned— only  the  fact  that 
he  was  "  Vicker." 

It  is  clear  from  his  writings  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  was  wont  to  express  himself  with  much  strength  of 
language  on  the  subject  of  religious  controversy,  taking  the 
line  of  thought  and  argument  which,  I  suppose,  many  of  the 
clergy  of  that  period  were  likely  to  take ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  county. 

His  father  had  been  a  schoolmaster  and  great  friend  of  Mr. 
John  Fox,  author  of  the  well-known  Book  of  Martyrs,  by 
whom  he  was  persuaded  to  give  up  teaching  and  to  enter 
the  ministry.  He  laboured  for  many  years  at  Epping,  in 
Essex,  where  this  son  was  born.  How  many  other  children 
the  father  left  behind  him,  the  editor  of  some  of  Samuel 
Hieron  8  works,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hill,  in  1620,  after  Samuel's 
death,  professed  his  ignorance ;  but  stated  his  opinion  that 
"this  one  was  instead  of  and  above  many."  "And  as  though" 
(in  the  quaint  language  of  the  period  employed  by  this  Mr. 
Robert  Hill)  "  that  good  Elkanah  would  even  from  the  cradle 
dedicate  him  to  God,  he  called  his  name  Samuel — that  is, 
heard  or  appointed  of  God;  and  as  if  God  Himself  would 
assigne  him  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  people,  hee  appointed  he 
should  be  surnamed  Hieron,  that  is,  one  fit  for  this  spirituall 
sacrifice."  " To  the  end  he  might  prove  a  profitable  teacher" 
(this  Mr.  Hill  goes  on  to  say),  "  he  was  first  educated  by  his 
learned  father,  and  from  him  conveyed  to  the  King's  Schoole 
(that  is,  Eton  College)  near  Windsore,  from  whence  hee  was 
chosen  to  King's  Colledge  in  Cambridge ;  where  hee  made 
such  progresse  in  a  few  yeares,  that  at  his  first  shewing  of 
himself  in  that  Colledge,  hee  preached  with  such  approbation 
and  applause,  that  to  mee,  who  heard  him  often  in  his  yong 
yeares,  he  seemed  rather  a  Bachelor  in  Divinitie,  than  a 
Bachelor  of  Artes,  and  rather  a  Divine  of  fortie,  than  foure 
and  twentie  yeares  age ;  yea,  hee  was  so  much  admired,  that 
hee  became  of  such  note,  whilst  he  stayed  in  London,  that 
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many  Congregations,  yea,  and  the  Innes  of  Court  greatly 
desired  to  enjoy  his  Ministrie." l 

These  offers,  however,  he  declined,  and  accepted,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Provost,  Sir  Henry  Savil,  the  vicarage  of 
Modbury — then,  as  it  still  is,  in  the  patronage  of  Eton  College. 
In  that  same  parish,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  said 
Mr.  Robert  Hill,  Samuel  Hieron  "  did  so  demeane  himself  till 
he  dyed,  that  not  only  the  people  of  Modbury,  but  many  other 
places  of  that  Countie  were  much  comforted  by  his  paynes  in 
preaching.  He  was  reverenced  of  the  poore,  admired  of  the 
rich,  countenanced  of  the  great  ones,  and  respected  of  all. 
He  was  not  so  vaine  glorious  as  to  publish  Bookes  for  his 
owne  glorie,  but  being  importuned  by  such  as  heard  him, 
was  constrayned  to  offer  that  to  their  eye,  which  was  preached 
to  their  eares."  I  will  only  add  on  this  point  that  if  any 
descendants  or  members  of  the  families  of  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Devon  to  whom  Samuel  Hieron  dedicated  por- 
tions of  his  works  should  happen  to  hear  or  read  this  paper, 
they  may  be  pleased  to  learn  that  while  he  felt  he  could  only 
repay  the  love  of  his  many  friends  in  Devon  with  dedica- 
tions of  his  labours,  yet  in  his  choice  of  patrons  for  his 
writings  "  he  would  choose  none  "  (as  Mr.  Hill  testifies)  "  but 
some  worthy  Theophilus." 

Readers  of  Hieron's  works,  which  consist  largely  of 
sermons,  as  well  as  readers  of  volumes  of  sermons  published 
in  the  two  following  centuries,  will  be  struck  with  the  extreme 
lengthiness  of  the  sermons,  as  contrasted  with  the  custom  of 
the  present  day.  For  very  many  of  them  an  hour-glass 
would  certainly  not  have  sufficed,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  for  some  of  them  an  hour-glass  would  have  to  be  turned 
upside  down  once,  if  not  more.  They  further  illustrate, 
somewhat  vigorously,  the  state  of  feeling,  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  on  points  in 
dispute  between  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome;  but  into 
such  matters  of  controversy  I  am  sure  I  shall  best  consult 
the  feelings  of  other  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
as  well  as  my  own,  by  declining  to  enter.  I  may,  however, 
point  out  that  the  language  employed  in  Hieron's  works  does 
well  illustrate  the  state  of  our  language,  among  educated 
persons,  about  the  period  when  the  English  version  of  the 

1  The  Register  of  the  Diocese  at  the  date,  4th  July,  1599,  as  Mr.  Burch 
has  courteously  informed  me,  records  that  "Samuel  Heron  (sic),  M.A.,  was 
instituted  to  Modbury,  (then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Robert  Boothe)  on  the 
presentation  of  Henry  Savill  (sic),  Provost  of  the  College  Royal  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  Eaton  near  Windsor  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  and  the  same 
College." 
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Bible,  of  1611,  was  put  out.  It  will  further  illustrate,  from 
the  various  modes  of  spelling  made  use  of,  the  truth  of  what 
I  may  venture  to  call  now  an  acknowledged  maxim,  that 
"Spelling  is  a  Modern  Innovation."2 

You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  thank  me  for  giving  you  general 
extracts  from  Hieron's  sermons ;  but  I  have  discovered  one 
sermon  that  was  delivered  in  "  Plimmouth,"  as  he  spells  your 
good  town;  and  therein  I  have  noted  a  few  sentences, 
addressed  especially  to  Plymouth  merchants  of  the  time  of 
James  L,  and  which  for  their  local  interest  you  may  forgive 
me  for  presenting  to  you :  "  Look  we  unto  ourselves,  our  own 
sinnes  muster  together  before  our  eyes  in  no  small  troupes, 
enough  to  wound  the  dullest  heart.  Cast  we  our  faces  to 
others,  we  see  'the  world  lying  in  wickednesse/  and  'hell 
even  enlarging  itself  to  receive  it:  Examine  we  the  times, 
many  things  tell  us  plainly,  that  surely  God  is  not  well 
pleased.  .  .  .  You  are  here,  many  Merchants,  and  much  of 
your  trading  stands  upon  exchange.  Well  is  he  in  his  owne 
opinion  who  can  put  away  some  ill  conditioned  ware  for  a 
more  currant  commodity.  Behold  here  the  best  exchange 
which  you  ever  made.  '  Let  your  Laughter  be  turned  into 
Mourning,  and  your  Joy  into  Heavinesse.'  Sure  I  am,  a 
commodity  it  is,  for  which  (which  all  desire)  you  shall  receive 
a  very  quicke  and  plentiful!  returne.  Quicke  it  will  be:  'For 
yet  a  very  little  while,  and  he  that  shall  come  will  come,  and 
he  will  not  tary ' ;  and  it  will  be  plentifull ;  for  '  they  which 
now  goe  weeping,  shall  return  with  joy/  nay,  which  is  more, 
'  they  shall  bring  their  sheaves.' " 

If  any  should  desire  to  see  some  expression  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  engendered  by  the  gunpowder  plot,  in  1605, 
and  by  the  general  belief  that  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  were  prompted  by  a  desire  not  only  to  destroy 
the  Royal  Family,  but  also  to  restore  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  I  will  refer  them  to  a  sermon 
preached  by  Samuel  Hieron  between  that  date  and  the  year 
of  his  death  in  1617,  on  a  "Commemoration  Day  of  the 
deliverance  from  the  Gun-powder  Treason,"  at  page  441  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  works.  Members  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  will  share  my  thankfulness  that  the  "Odium 
Theologicum,"  although  not  dead,  is  usually  expressed  in 

*  I  may  add,  in  further  illustration  of  the  indifference  of  onr  forefathers 
on  the  subject  of  spelling,  that  Samuel  Hieron  himself,  whose  name  is  thus 
spelt  throughout  his  published  works,  is  called  "Heron*'  in  the  Diocesan 
Register  at  the  time  of  his  institution  in  1599,  and  "ffcrne"  on  July  17, 
1617,  when  it  is  recorded  there  that  Robert  Holds  worth  was  instituted  to  the 
vicarage  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Samuel  Heme,  the  last  incumbent. 
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more  gentle  terms  in  the  present  day.  But  perhaps  the  most 
bitter  specimen  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  that  period  between 
controversialists  of  the  Church  of  England  and  upholders  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy,  to  be  found  in  Hieron's  works,  is  in 
what  he  calls  "An  Answer"  (and  which  went  through  four 
editions)  "to  a  Popish  Birne,  lately  scattered  abrode"  (he 
says)  "  in  the  West  Parts,  and  much  relyed  upon  by  some 
simply  seduced."  It  is  in  verse,  professing  to  give  '  Popish 
Rimes '  and  '  Protestant  Answers ';  it  is  very  lengthy ;  has  in 
it  much  learning,  much  prejudice,  and  much  violence  of 
language.  It  was  published  on  August  20,  1604,  dated  from 
Modbury,  and  is  preceded  by  an  address  "  to  the  Reader,"  at 
the  end  of  which  he  designates  himself,  "  Thy  Friend,  if  thou 
be  Home's  Enemy." 

I  now  turn  to  a  more  agreeable  part  of  my  subject — 
Hieron's  Dedications  of  sundry  portions  of  his  writings; 
some  of  them  dated,  but  all  occurring  between  1599  and  1617. 
Most  of  these  Dedications  are  addressed  to  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men of  Devon,  a  few  to  persons  outside  the  county,  but  all 
dated  from  Modbury.  Among  the  latter  he  dedicates,  in  1607, 
three  sermons  on  "The  Dignitie  of  Scripture  "  to  Doctor  Coad, 
Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  had 
been  a  Fellow,  and  other  sermons  on  "The  Christian's 
Journall "  and  the  "  Minoritie  of  the  Saints  "  to  Sir  Francis 
Barrington,  of  Barrington  Hall,  in  Essex — the  county  in 
which  Hieron  was  born.  We  find  also  that  he  crossed  the 
Tamar  in  search  of  Patrons  for  some  of  his  writings,  found 
Patrons  in  Sir  Anthony  Rous,  of  Halton,  in  Cornwall,  Knight, 
and  Ambrose  Rouse,  Esquire,  his  son.  And  going  to  the 
Eastern  side  of  Devon,  he  finds  a  Patron  in  a  lady,  doubtless 
connected  with  one  of  our  best  known  Devonshire  families, 
whom  he  addresses  as  "  The  Right  Worshipfull,  the  Lady  Ann 
Champernowne,  of  Childhay,  in  the  Countie  of  Dorset." 

But  we  must  now  restrict  ourselves  to  our  own  county  of 
Devon.  In  1606  he  dedicates  sermons  on  "  Truth's  Purchase, 
or  A  Commoditie,  which  no  man  may  either  neglect  to  buy 
or  dare  to  sell,  To  the  Right  Worshipfull,  My  very  good 
Ladie  Elizabeth  Champernowne,  of  Modburie  " ;  and  another 
sermon,  on  "The  Back-parts  of  Jehovah,"  he  dedicates  "  to 
the  Right  Worshipfull  Sir  Richard  Champernowne,  of  Mod- 
burie in  Devonsh.,  knight."  At  that  time  the  Champernowne 
Family  had  a  Seat  at  Modbury,  near  the  Parish  Church,  known 
as  Modbury  House,  or,  according  to  Lysons  (vol.  ii.  p.  341), 
Modbury  Castle,  some  remains  of  which  were  to  be  seen 
within  the  last  few  years.    The  said  House  or  Castle,  while 
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held  by  its  owner,  W.  Champernowne,  was  taken,  in  Dec., 
1642,  by  a  party  of  the  Parliamentary  garrison  at  Plymouth. 
All  Hieron's  dedications  are  dated  from  Modbury — some- 
times spelt  by  him  Modburie ;  but  these  whieh  immediately 
follow  have  no  year  specified,  yet  must  have  been  written 
between  1599  and  1617. 

Sermons  on  "  The  Worth  of  the  Water  of  Life,  David's  Longing 
and  David's  Love,  The  good  Fight,"  addressed  "to  the  Bight 
Worshipfull  Sir  William  Strode,  of  Newingham  [now  usually  spelt 
and  pronounced  Newnham],  in  the  Countie  of  Devon,  Knight,"  in 
the  Parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary. 

Sermons  on  "  the  Baptizing  of  the  Eunuch,"  addressed  "  To  my 
verie  worshipfull  good  friend  George  Chudleigh,  of  Strachley  [now 
usually  spelt  and  pronounced  Stretchleigh],  in  Devon,  Esquire,11  in 
the  Parish  of  Ermington. 

Sermons  on  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Dorcas,"  addressed  "To 
my  much  honoured  Lady,  the  Lady  Margaret  Hele,  of  Winburie 

Ethat  is,  no  doubt,  Wembury,  near  Plymouth]  in  Devonsh.,"  where 
te  designates  himself  "as  your  Ladyship's  readie  servitor  in  any 
Christian  office." 

Sermons  on  "  The  spirituall  Tillage — The  Marriage  Blessing,  The 
Old-Man  and  the  New-Man,"  addressed  "  To  my  verie  worshipfull 
Friend,  Sampson  Hele  of  Gnaton  in  Devon,  Esquire,"  in  the  parish 
of  Newton  Ferrers. 

Sermons  on  "The  Eemedie  of  Securitie,"  and  "The  Ruine  of 
God's  Enemies"  [the  first  of  these  preached  in  Plymouth,  and 
from  which  I  just  now  gave  an  extract,]  addressed  "To  the 
Worshipfull,  my  much  respected  Friend,  Mistris  Prideaux,  of 
Netherton,  in  Devonsh.,"  in  the  parish  of  Farway,  or  Fairway, 
near  Honiton. 

Sermons  on  "  The  Worldling's  Downfall "  and  "  The  Wiseman's 
Verdict,"  addressed  "To  the  Worshipfull,  and  my  very  good 
Friend  Nicholas  Gilbert,  of  Bowringsleigh,  in  Devon,  Esquire," 
in  the  parish  of  West  Alvington,  near  Kingsbridge,  where  he 
designates  himself,  "  Your  Worship's  in  any  Christian  office," 

In  1608  we  find  that  Samuel  Hieron  wrote  at  Modbury, 
and  published  what  he  called  "  A  Helpe  unto  Devotion,  con- 
taining certain  Moulds  or  Formes  of  Prayer,  fitted  to  severall 
occasions,"  and  dedicated  the  same  "  To  the  Right  Worship- 
full  the  Lady  Mary  Strode,  of  Newingham  [that  is, 
Newnham],  in  Devonshire." 

In  1615,  we  find  him  dedicating  three  additional  sermons 
"  To  my  verie  Honourable  good  Lady  the  Margaret  Hele,  of 
Wenbury  "  [that  is  Wembury,  but  here  differently  spelt  from 
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the  former  mention  of  this  lady's  place  of  residence],  where 
he  designates  himself  as  "your  Ladiships  in  my  best 
observance." 

In  1616,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  dedicates  a  sermon, 
(which  looks  as  though  it  must  have  taken  two  hours  in 
delivery)  on  "  The  Dignitie  of  Preaching,"  "  To  the  Eight 
Worsbipfull  Knights,  Sr  Fardinando  Gorges,  Commander  of 
his  Majesty's  Fort  of  Plimmouth,  Sr  William  Strode  of 
^Newingham,  Sr  Warwick  Hele  of  Wenbury,  S*  Christopher 
Haris  of  Badford,  and  to  the  Worshipfull  George  Chud- 
leigh,  of  Strachley,  Esquire,"  where  he  designates  himself 
"  Ever  at  your  Worships'  Service  in  the  Lord." 

On  Nov.  24th,  in  the  same  year  (1616),  a  few  months 
therefore  before  his  death,  writing  from  Modbury,  he  dedicates 
a  sermon,  which  he  had  preached  at  a  marriage  (and  which 
must  have  taken  I  imagine  two  hours  to  deliver),  entitled 
*' The  Christian's  Live-Loode,"  addressed  " To  my  worshipfull 
good  Friend  Henry  Champernowne,  of  Modbury,  Esquire." 
This  term  "  Live-Loode  "  sounds  strange  in  the  present  cen- 
tury :  it  is  doubtless  the  same  word  which  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
dictionary  spells  "  Live-Lode,"  and  which  he  derives  from  live 
and  lode,  frojn  lead;  as  meaning  "the  means  of  leading  life, — 
maintenance;  support;  livelihood."  This  last  word  indeed 
— Livelihood,  he  regards  as  corrupted  from  Live-lode. 

I  have  made  some  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
troversial habit  by  Samuel  Hieron :  we  may  be  thankful  to 
know  that  he  did  not  always  deal  in  controversy  ;  and  to  see 
evidence  in  his  writings  that  he  also  had  regard  to  the  pro- 
motion of  godliness  of  living,  and  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
character.  There  follow  in  his  works,  immediately  after  the 
marriage  sermon,  that  was  dedicated  to  Henry  Champer- 
nowne, no  less  than  thirty  lectures,  occupying  nearly  four 
hundred  folio  pages,  on  the  51st  Psalm  :  the  said  lectures 
being  dedicated  to  another  worthy,  connected  at  the  time 
with  our  county — "  The  Eight  Honorable  William,  Earle  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cardiffe,  Marmion,  and  St. 
Qointin,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
Lord  Chamberlaine  of  His  Maiesties  Household,  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Stanneryes  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  of  His 
Highnesse  most  Honorable  Privie  Councell,  my  very  good 
Lord."  So  high  an  opinion  did  the  editor  of  the  last  four 
sermons  in  his  Works,3  published  after  his  death,  have  of 
Samuel  Hieron,  that  he  describes  him,  in  an  address  to  the 
Christian  reader,  as  "  an  Apollos,  eloquent  and  mightie  in  the 

1  Vol.  ii  423-430. 
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Scriptures,  a  Scribe  taught  unto  the  kingdome  of  God 
bringing  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  both  new  and  old 
a  burning  and  a  shining  Lampe,  spending  himself  like  t 
Candle,  and  making  Tapers  of  his  own  marrow  to  give  other 
light :  the  languishing  of  a  grievous  and  tormenting  diseas 
could  not  divert  or  detaine  him  from  great  paynes-taking  ii 
his  studie  at  home,  and  in  the  Church  abroad.  He  wa 
exact  and  proper  in  the  true  interpretation  of  the  sacra 
Text,  acute  and  judicious  in  the  natural  raysing  of  th 
Doctrine  thence,  pertinent  and  profitable  in  the  Use  an< 
Application,  sweet  and  comfortable  in  publishing  the  glai 
tydings  and  precious  promises  of  the  Gospell,  powerfull  an< 
pithy  in  persuasion  to  holy  duties,  able  to  exhort  wit] 
wholesome  Doctrine  and  to  convince  the  Gaine-sayer:  h< 
spake  much  in  commendation  of  peace,  persuading  it  unti 
Christians." 

The  last  four  sermons,  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  pub 
lished  after  his  death,  are  entitled,  two  of  them,  "  A  Presen 
for  Csesar,"  with  no  mention  of  the  place  where  they  wer 
preached ;  but  the  other  two  (the  latter  the  last  which  Hieroi 
ever  preached),  entitled  "  A  Bargaine  of  Salt " — "  Have  sal 
in  yourselves,  and  have  peace  one  with  another  "  (Mark  hi 
50),  were  preached  not  far  from  this  place,  "in  a  lectur 
(so-called)  at  Plimton." 

I  suppose  the  good  people  of  Plympton,  as  well  as  ou 
forefathers  elsewhere  in  this  realm,  must  have  had  a  differen 
estimate  of  the  desirable  length  of  sermons  from  persons  o 
the  present  day,  and  Devonshire  vicars  possibly  had  not,  ii 
James  I.  reign,  realised  the  truth  of  the  saying,4  that  sermon 
of  an  hour's  length  "  spend  their  life  in  their  birth  " ;  for  thi 
last  sermon  of  Mr.  Hieron's,  that  was  preached  at  Plymptoi 
occupies  nearly  twenty  folio  pages,  and  must,  I  think,  hav 
taken  at  least  two  hours  to  deliver.  I  hope  his  language  c 
censure  did  not  apply  solely  to  this  locality,  or,  if  it  did,  tha 
there  was  some  amount  of  exaggeration ;  for  he  ends  his  Ion 
discourse  by  saying,  "  What  brawls,  what  brabbles,  wha 
dissentions,  what  fillings  of  all  Courts  with  suits,  savourin 
only  of  spleene,  and  tending  only  to  vexation.  There  is  onl 
one  roote  of  this  which,  if  it  could  be  killed,  peace  woul 
grow.  What  is  that?  Solomon  shall  tell  you:  'Only  b 
pride  men  make  contention ' ;  6  want  of  the  spirit  of  meeke 
nesse,  which  should  assuage  in  us  all  swelling  thoughts  on 
towards  another,  and  '  make  all  our  things  to  be  done  i 
love/6  is  the  only  thing  which  doth   divide  us.     Let  u 

4  Richard  Hooker.  *  Prov.  xiii  10.  •  1  Cor.  xvi.  14. 
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labour  to  bee  at  peace  with  God,  and  to  bee  acquainted  with 
the  Boles  of  Peace,  by  the  Word  Peace,  then  shall  we  know 
how  to  seeke  Peace,  how  to  maintayne  Peace,  and  then  I  say 
with  the  apostle, '  The  God  of  Love  and  Peace  shall  be  with 
us/"7 

With  these  words  of  Samuel  Hieron,  from  his  last  sermon, 
we  will  take  leave  of  our  Devonshire  Vicar  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  merely  adding  that  in  the  year  1617,  in  which  he 
died,  was  published  his  funeral  sermon,  entitled  8  "  Hieron's 
Last  Farewell :  a  Sermon  preached  at  Modbury,  Devon,  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Severend  and  Faithful  Servant  of  Christ,  Master 
Samuel  Hieron,  sometime  preacher  of  the  Gospel  there." 

»  2  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

8  Vide  Brooks'  Lives  of  Puritans,  voL  ii  p.  270. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

BY   W.    F.    COLLIER. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


I  can  remember  a  good  sixty  years  of  Plymouth,  and  a 
little  more — perhaps  my  earliest  recollections  may  extend  to 
sixty-five  years — and  although  in  giving  forth  these  personal 
impressions  on  my  memory  I  must  be  egoistical,  I  hope 
there  may  be  interest  enough  in  them,  as  they  relate  to 
Plymouth,  to  keep  the  obnoxious  egoist  in  the  background. 

I  can  call  to  mind  some  things  that  happened  long  before 
I  was  born,  by  virtue  of  the  memories  transferred  to  me  by 
my  father,  who  lived  to  be  eighty,  and  died  in  1849,  which 
takes  us  back  to  1769 ;  by  my  uncle,  who  lived  to  be  eighty- 
four  ;  and  by  my  aunt,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-five ;  all  born 
in  Southside  Street — Plymouth  people  all  their  lives. 

My  aunt's  undying  indignation,  displayed  in  her  descrip- 
tions of  women  taken  past  the  door  of  the  house  in  South- 
side  Street  to  the  ducking-stool  on  the  Barbican,  riding 
behind  their  husbands  on  a  horse,  is  very  vivid  in  my 
memory.  The  husband  had  but  to  go  before  the  Mayor,  or 
some  authority,  and  swear  his  wife  to  be  a  common  scold, 
when  he  could  take  her  behind  him  on  a  horse  and  have  her 
ducked  three  times  in  Sutton  Pool.  The  iron  chair  kept  for 
that  purpose,  which  is  now  preserved  as  a  relic  of  man's 
brutality  in  the  Athenaeum,  being  hoisted  and  dipped  into  the 
water  from  a  crane,  with  the  woman  fastened  in  it.  My 
father  used  to  run  down  to  the  Barbican  to  see  the  per- 
formance, and  he  described  to  me  the  shrieks  of  the  women 
mingled  with  the  hooting  and  laughing  of  the  men  and 
boys ;  whilst  my  aunt  stayed,  boiling  with  indignation,  at 
home.  My  aunt,  Jane  Collier,  was  a  glorious  stickler  for 
woman's  rights.     At  last  one  poor  woman  was  drowned,  or 
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probably  she  died  from  shock  to  the  heart,  for  she  could 
hardly  have  been  under  water  long  enough  to  drown,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  stopped. 

My  father  was  one  day  standing  at  his  door  in  Southside 
Street,  when  a  man,  pursued  by  a  press-gang,  rushed  past 
him  into  the  back  part  of  the  house.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand was  pushing  by  after  the  man,  but  my  father  stood  in 
his  way  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  said  he  was 
taking  the  man  for  his  Majesty's  service.  My  father  said  the 
king  himself  could  not  enter  his  house  by  force,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  press-gang  should  not.  The  officer  was 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  left  with  his  gang. 

Jack  was  a  privileged  person  in  those  days.  The  war  was 
popular,  he  had  been  pressed,  had  gone  to  the  wars,  had 
faced  all  his  perils,  and  had  come  home  to  enjoy  himself  and 
spend  his  money ;  he  was  therefore  allowed  to  do  pretty 
much  what  he  pleased,  and  he  did  it.  One  of  my  aunts 
Diet  a  sailor  in  the  street,  who  said  he  had  sworn  to  kiss  her, 
a  Quaker  lady.  Great  fun  no  doubt.  She  said,  "  Thee  must 
be  quick  about  it,  then,"  and  he  kissed  her. 

A  sailor  would  go  ashore  at  Dock,  as  Devonport  was  then 
called,  hire  all  the  hackney  coaches  there,  get  on  the  deck 
(the  roof)  of  the  first  one,  and  sail  in  triumph  to  Plymouth, 
with  a  stern  chase  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  Anyone 
asking  him  for  a  lift,  Jack  would  say  he  might  go  below,  but 
not  on 'deck.  Passengers  would  then  get  inside  some  of  the 
rear  craft,  and  be  taken  to  Plymouth. 

It  was  a  great  offence  in  those  days  for  a  man  to  take  the 
wall  of  a  woman :  whether  on  meeting  or  passing  her  he  was 
bound  to  take  the  outside  next  the  road.  An  officer  in  the 
army,  who  was  quartered  in  Plymouth,  and  was  notorious  for 
his  impudence,  once  took  the  wall  on  meeting  Lydia  Belson, 
the  well-known  daughter  of  Lord  Morley's  gamekeeper. 
Lydia  Belson  used  to  appear  in  Plymouth  in  her  riding-habit, 
boots  and  spurs,  and  with  a  heavy  whip  in  her  hand.  When 
this  man  took  the  wall  of  her,  she  laid  hold  of  him  by  the 
collar,  and  flogged  him  before  the  public.  I,  myself, 
remember  Lydia  Belson  as  a  very  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
powerful  old  woman,  walking  about  with  an  ivory-handled 
crutch  stick,  and  I  always  spoke  to  her  with  respect. 

This  same  officer  took  the  wall  of  one  of  my  aunts.  It 
was  an  insult  in  those  days,  but  she  was  only  a  Quakeress. 
She  took  off  her  muddy  pattens  and  stamped  them  on  the 
back  of  his  scarlet  uniform — two  oval  O's  for  him  to  walk 
about  with. 
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My  father  and  my  uncle  used  to  tell  me  of  the  bull-baiting 
in  Plymouth,  to  which  they  were  forbidden  to  go  by  their 
Quaker  father.  Two  of  the  bull-rings  are  well-known 
places.  One  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Hoe,  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  new  Promenade  Pier,  which  used  to  be  an 
amphitheatre  of  some  antiquarian  interest,  but  now  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  destructive  tastes  of  the  Town  Council 
The  other  is  at  the  top  of  High  Street,  forming  a  space  at  the 
back  of  the  Public  Library,  still  called,  I  believe,  Bull-hill. 
The  bulls  were  tied  to  a  stake  with  a  long  rope  fastened 
round  the  base  of  the  horns,  and  baited  by  bull-dogs. 
Sometimes  they  tossed  the  dogs  in  the  air,  when  the  owners 
would  run  forward  to  catch  them. 

The  bull-dog's  jaw  is  formed  to  seize  the  bull  by  the  under 
lip,  and  hold  on.  The  bull-dog's  under  jaw  projects,  his  nose 
receding  to  correspond,  which  enables  him  to  breathe  while 
holding  the  bull.  The  bull  after  a  time  got  mad  with  pain 
and  fury,  and  it  often  ended  by  the  rope  snapping,  when  he 
rushed  through  the  town  to  the  terror  of  the  shrieking 
people,  followed  by  a  mob  of  bull-baiters,  butchers,  boys,  and 
dogs,  until  the  poor  brute  was  ham-strung — that  is,  the  back 
tendons  of  his  legs  were  cut — and  he  could  go  no  more.  The 
traditional  bull  in  a  china-shop  was  often  realized,  and  doubt- 
less gave  rise  to  the  saying.  In  my  childhood  I  have  had 
very  vivid  descriptions  given  me  of  these  scenes,  which  were 
common  in  days  gone  by,  from  my  father  and  uncle.  One  of 
the  objects  of  bull-baiting,  besides  the  sport,  was  to  make  the 
flesh  tender,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hunted  hare,  which  in  my 
opinion  gives  the  hare  a  feverish,  unwholesome  taste. 

My  Aunt  Jane  remembered  about  "  screeching  Dolly,"  a 
ghost  that  was  supposed  to  appear  at  a  high  window  in 
Market  Street,  now  High  Street,  and  yell  fearfully  at  12 
o'clock  at  noon.  Crowds  used  to  assemble  to  hear  her,  but 
whether  they  ever  did  hear  her  I  was  not  told. 

There  was  a  story  of  a  goat  in  Southside  Street,  which 
knocked  a  bundle  of  hay  into  Sutton  Pool,  and  the  bundle  of 
hay  took  with  it  a  man,  a  horse,  and  cart.  The  story  was  put 
into  verse,  but  I  only  remember  the  first  stanza. 

"  A  goat,  who  from  the  Cambrian  nation 
Derived  his  birth  and  education, 
Left  his  steep  hills  and  pastures  sweet 
To  live  in  dirty  Southside  Street" 

The  whole  affair  was  the  theme  of  a  poetic  effusion  before 
my  time,  which  used  to  be  repeated  to  me  as  a  child. 
There  were  volunteers  in  those  early  days  of  this  century, 
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daring  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  and  privateers  too.  There 
were  three  or  four  regiments  of  volunteers  in  Plymouth. 
One  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Hawker,  of  worthy  memory, 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  now  well 
known  in  Plymouth,  and  whose  grandsons  were  my  school- 
fellows. I  heard  a  humorous  story  of  one  of  these  volunteers, 
who,  in  describing  the  rejoicing  on  George  the  Third's  Jubilee, 
said,  aXJs  took  time  by  the  vire-lock"  (meaning  forelock) 
"marched  vore  early,  and  us  vired  a  volley  to  futur  joy" 
(meaning  a  feu  dejoi). 

My  father  was  one  of  the  first  of  Plymouth  people  to 
recognize  the  true  significance  of  the  great  French  Revolution, 
and  was  the  first,  I  have  been  told,  to  have  his  hair  cut  and 
wear  a  crop,  by  way  of  showing  what  he  thought  of  it,  which 
brought  down  on  him  the  scorn  of  the  boys  in  the  street,  who 
ran  after  him  and  called  him  atheist. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  brother  of  Northcote,  the  painter, 
who  kept  a  watchmaker's  shop  in  Whimple  Street,  and  a  fine 
portrait  of  whom  by  his  brother  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  George  Leach,  was  a  very  clever  and  learned  man,  so 
much  so  that  his  shop  was  the  resort  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
le^ing  well-read  men  of  the  day,  who  used  to  go  there  to 
enjoy  his  great  talking  powers.  His  brother,  the  R.A.,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  notice  from  me. 

It  is  time  to  pass  from  my  recollections  of  other  people's 
recollections  to  some  of  my  own. 

I  was  born  in  1824,  in  Old  Town  Street,  the  house  over- 
looking the  churchyard  of  St  Andrew's,  and  the  first  events 
that  I  can  well  remember  is  the  Marine  Band,  in  gorgeous 
attire,  with  horse-tail  plumes  in  their  old-fashioned  hats, 
playing  into  church  on  Sunday  as  they  marched  down  Bedford 
Street,  and  playing  out  again  after  the  service.  The  church- 
yard was  then  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls.  There  was  a  row  of  small  shops  with 
their  backs  to  the  churchyard,  and  facing  Bedford  Street, 
which  made  that  street  very  narrow.  There  was  a  large  elm 
tree  in  the  churchyard  just  at  the  corner  opposite  our  house, 
wMch  was  very  handsome  and  in  a  flourishing  state, 
destroyed  some  years  ago  because  the  Town  Council  did  not 
W*e  trees.  There  have  been  great  enemies  of  trees  in  the 
Town  Council  in  my  time,  who  have  cut  down  all  they  could 
Set  at  There  was  another  nice  tree  in  the  Tavistock  Road, 
Dear  the  cattle  market,  a  sycamore,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  cut 
down  to  make  snuff-boxes  for  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
There  were  pleasant  trees  in  George  Street,  and  some  more 

vol.  xxiv.  G 
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in  front  of  Sir  George  Magrath's  house,  where  the  new  Wilts 
and  Dorset  Bank  now  stands.  Some  trees  have  been  planted 
on  the  Hoe,  bat  the  Town  Council  has  now  and  then  cut  off 
the  tops  of  them  to  let  privileged  citizens  see  over  them  into 
the  Sound.  There  was  also  a  row  of  lime  trees  shading  the 
way  from  the  Citadel  Road  to  New  Street  and  the  Barbican, 
planted,  I  have  been  told,  by  one  of  my  forefathers,  the  tops 
of  some  of  which  were  also  cut  off  to  widen  the  views  of  some 
great  man.  These  fine  old  trees  are  all  cut  down  now,  never 
having  been  protected  as  property  of  any  value.  If  they  had 
been  cared  for  as  very  ornamental  lime  trees  of  a  good  size 
and  age,  they  would  now  be  flourishing  with  a  beauty  which 
takes  a  century  or  two  to  acquire.  The  Town  Council  have 
made  a  dead  set  against  trees  in  general,  and  after  having 
destroyed  the  charming  work  of  centuries,  have  taken  to 
planting  here  and  there,  not  knowing  what  trees  to  plant  or 
how  to  do  it  The  trees  in  the  Guildhall  Square  are  crowded. 
One  of  the  right  sort  in  each  spot  of  ground  would  soon  fill 
the  space  and  be  very  handsome. 

I  do  not  include  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Pitts,  in  this  lament 
at  the  tree-clearing  propensities  of  the  Town  Council,  who 
has  done  his  best  to  make  the  Hoe  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  Citadel  attractive  by  planting  and  laying  out  the  grounds 
with  taste.  Future  generations  may  say  of  Mr.  Pitts,  as  we 
now  say  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  St.  Paul's — "  Si  monu- 
mentum  quseris,  circumspiee."  He  will  leave  his  mark  on 
the  Hoe,  far  more  beautiful  than  the  statue  of  Drake  by 
Boehm. 

To  return  to  the  memories  of  my  childhood.  We  could  see 
from  our  windows  the  many  fast  coaches  which  passed  every 
day  with  horns  blowing,  some  with  a  musical  guard  and  a 
bugle.  The  Quicksilver  mail,  with  four  greys,  bringing  the 
London  letters,  was  watched  for  with  great  interest  It  was 
driven  at  a  great  pace  through  Bedford  Street  and  George 
Street,  and  the  coachman,  Blight,  took  great  pride  in  turning 
round  at  full  speed  to  bring  up  at  the  Royal  Hotel  porch, 
where  he  would  set  down  his  fare,  and  tear  through  Union 
Street  at  a  terrific  pace  to  Devonport.  It  was  H.M.  mail  and 
everybody  must  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  London  was  in  the  Defiance 
coach,  which  picked  my  brother  and  myself  up  at  our  own 
door,  to  join  the  family,  who  were  there,  in  the  Midsummer 
holidays  about  the  year  1834.  Being  very  young  we  went 
all  the  way  inside,  as  we  could  not  be  trusted  outside  all 
night.    We  started  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  reached 
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ZLondon  about  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  The 
Defiance  was  a  respectable  coach,  which  drove  a  respectable 
;pace,  suitable  for  respectable  persons;  not  like  the  Quicksilver 
mail  and  the  Subscription,  affectionately  called  the  "  Scrippy," 
"which  were  the  fastest  coaches  ever  known,  and  were  driven 
T>y  the  finest  coachmen  who  ever  drove. 

Another  of  my  earliest  recollections  was  the  great  Novem- 
T>er  Fair,  which  used  to  be  held  in  the  Market-place,  and 
lasted  a  fortnight.     I  believe  it  was  the  relic  of  a  fair  for  the 
jsale  of  the  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs  for  which  Devonshire  was 
©o  famous.     The  first  week  was  devoted  to  business,  and  the 
second  to  pleasure ;  I  only  remember  the  pleasure  part  of  it. 
The  pleasure  part  of  it  to  me  was  being  dragged  through  a 
dense  crowd  with  my  brother,  holding  on  to  my  father,  and 
strictly  enjoined  on  no  account  to  let  go.    We  there  saw  the 
"booths  of  strolling  players — Lawrence's  was  the  principal 
(may  his  name  live  for  ever !)— circuses,  wild  beasts,  giants, 
dwarfs,  and  fat  women,  and  plenty  of  peep-shows,  with  the 
stirring  language  of  the  showmen.     How  well  I  remember 
the  players  on  the  outside  platform  displaying  their  surprising 
costumes,  in  the  character  of  Macbeth  or  some  other  blood- 
thirsty hero,  a  man  all  the  while  hammering  at  a  big  drum 
and  playing  pan-pipes  fixed  in  the  folds  of  a  voluminous 
neckcloth !    Clowns  or  merrymen  were  on  the  platforms,  and 
I  had  an  awe  of  their  white-painted  faces.    There  was  always 
someone  with  a  stentorian  voice  asking  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  walk  in.     The  circuses  were  very  attractive,  but  no  young 
kdies  with  short  skirts  rode  in  those  days.     Squibs  and 
crackers  let  off  by  schoolboys  were  very  terrifying,  penny 
trumpets  were  squeaking,  and  there  was  a  most  astounding 
din  all  round.    The  climax  of  interest  was  reached  by  my 
kther  buying  fairing.    I  wonder  if  the  word  "  fairing,"  so 
pleasing  to  my  memory,  is  still  known  to  mean  all  conceiv- 
&Me  sweet  things,  laid  out  in  tempting  array  on  a  stall,  and 
sold  by  the  pound  or  by  a  penn'orth  of  all  sorts,  according 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  buyer !    My  impression  at  the  time 
w*8  that  the  fair  covered  a  vast  space,  crowded  with  people, 
out  it  oozed  out  very  little  beyond  the  Market-place. 

I  well  remember  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
*nd  the  grand  doings  on  that  event  There  was  a  procession 
trough  the  streets  of  all  the  trades,  which  I  saw  from  our 
^dows.  The  trades  began  at  the  very  beginning,  with 
Adam  and  Eve  perpetually  giving  one  another  apples,  just  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  pageant  at  the  Armada  Tercentenary 
*as  knighting  Drake  all  day  long  by  hitting  him  on  the 

o  2 
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shoulder  with  a  sword.  My  young  idea  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  Adam  and  Eve,  in  an  open  waggon,  made  to  look 
as  much  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  possible,  were  stark 
naked,  and  were  not  ashamed.  They  certainly  were  not 
ashamed,  but  subsequent  reflection  and  experience  have 
modified  my  memory  in  favour  of  silk  or  cotton  tights. 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  frame  of  a  ship  showing  the  timbers 
without  the  planks,  with  shipwrights  at  work,  have  dwelt  in 
my  memory  longer  than  anything  else,  for  those  are  all  the 
details  of  the  procession  of  great  length  left  on  my  mind. 
There  was  a  bonfire  on  the  Hoe  that  night,  made  of  a  pyramid 
of  tar-barrels  piled  very  high,  and  decorated  inside  and  out 
I  was  taken  inside  in  fear  and  trembling,  expecting  every 
moment  it  would  catch  on  fire.  After  the  bonfire  there  was 
a  Reform  ball  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  to  which  I  was  also 
taken  in  my  best  clothes,  just  to  see  it  before  going  to  bed, 
and  be  made  a  Liberal  for  ever. 

There  were  two  rival  grammar  schools  in  my  day — the  old 
Corporation  School,  under  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Coates  Bor- 
well, and  the  New  Grammar  School,  under  the  Rev.  John 
Hayrick  Macaulay,  a  cousin,  I  believe,  of  the  great  historian. 
Macaulay  had  a  reputation  for  flogging  with  the  birch-rod, 
to  which  my  father  objected.  We  were  therefore  sent  to 
Borwell's,  who  used  another  instrument  of  torture,  just  as 
bad,  if  not  worse.  Borwell  then  and  there  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  very  strong  opinions  I  hold,  and  have  expressed 
in  print,  against  the  punishment  of  children.  I  suffered  just 
on  the  spot  where  the  Guildhall  Square  now  is.  The  school 
was  very  old  Corporation  property.  It  was  separated  from 
St.  Andrew's  Church  tower  by  Catherine-street  (then  very 
narrow  indeed),  and  the  school-house,  with  its  playground 
and  gardens,  extended  to  Westwell  Street,  then  also  very 
narrow.  Mr.  Borwell  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  I 
remember,  as  a  little  child,  what  a  pleasant  gentleman  I 
thought  him ;  but  when  I  went  to  school  his  character  under- 
went a  most  decided  change  for  the  worse,  and  I  think  him 
brutal  still. 

The  Atheneeum — the  Plymouth  Institution  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  its  habitation — was  in  a  very  flourishing 
state  in  those  days,  as  I  trust  it  still  is.  Henry  Wooll- 
combe,  Macaulay  (a  very  accomplished  scholar),  George 
Wightwick,  Dr.  Cookworthy,  a  Mr.  St.  John  (who  troubled 
the  debates  with  logic),  Jacobson,  Snow  Harris,  Duncan 
Newton,  and  others,  were  constant  attendants  and  lecturers. 
I  was  too  young  to  hear  these  great  men  assail  one  another, 
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in  what  I  believe  to  have  been  very  brilliant  debates,  but  I 
heard  of  it,  and  knew  some  of  the  heroes  well. 

George  Wightwick,  always  alluded  to  by  the  press  as  "  our 
talented  townsman/'  was  certainly  a  very  brilliant  and  a  very 
amusing  man.    He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Shakespear, 
read  Shakespear's  plays  to  perfection,  and  lectured  in  first- 
rate  style.     George  Wightwick  was  a  remarkable  man,  and 
an  institute  in  himself.     He  was  a  great  appreciator  of  all 
merit,  and  when  leading  actors  came  to  Plymouth  Wight- 
wick entertained  them.      He    was    a   personal    friend    of 
Macready,  and  I  remember  the  days  when  the  great  stars, 
Macready,  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  came  down,  before 
Mr.  Newcombe's  time,  to  play  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Richard 
the  Third,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  some  of  the  melo- 
dramas, to  a  scanty  house,  with  poor  players  playing  the 
other  parts   at   a   salary   of    30s.    a  week,  or   thereabout 
Macready  was  playing  Brutus  to  a  poor  old  player  as  Julius 
Caesar,  when  I  asked  Wightwick  what  was  the  matter  with 
Macready,  to  which  he  replied,  "He  is  in  a  towering  passion." 
Poor  old  Julius  Caesar,  cast  for  the  part  by  virtue  of  an 
enormous  Boinan  nose,  how  I  pitied  him!    Charles  Kean 
played  Eichard  III.  regardless  of  the  other  players.     It  was 
a  wild  and  ranting  piece  of  work ;  and  his  dream  in  the 
tent,  also  his  last  fight  and  death,  were  sights  to  see,  not  to 
be  forgotten.    He  would  rant  too,  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to 
very  rags,  as  Shy  lock. 

Wightwick  was  a  great  talker,  a  good  story-teller  and 
mimic,  a  fine  reader,  and  he  wrote,  composed,  and  sung  his 
own  comic  songs,  one  of  which  was  a  debate  in  the 
Athenaeum,  set  to  verse  and  music.  He  was  an  excitable 
Person,  and  used  to  stalk  the  streets,  rather  than  walk  them, 
but  there  was  a  total  absence  of  egoism  and  conceit  in  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Blue  Friars,  a  society 
that  flourished  in  my  time,  of  which  Wightwick,  Charles 
Matthews  the  elder,  and  Jacobson  were  the  shining  lights. 
As  Mr.  Wright  has  published  two  volumes  on  the  Blue 
Friars,  I  need  say  no  more  about  them. 

Charles  Matthews  the  elder  was  a  great  friend  of  Wight- 
wick. He  used  often  to  stay  in  Plymouth,  and  he  died 
Wa  His  monument,  with  an  epitaph  written  by  Wightwick, 
can  be  seen  in  St.  Andrew's  Church.  I  well  remember  my 
father  and  my  eldest  brother  going  to  dinner  parties  to  meet 
Matthews,  and  their  laughing  at  his  jokes,  which  they 
retailed  the  next  morning  at  breakfast. 
The  Plymouth  Theatre  Royal  was  rather  famous  as  a 
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provincial  theatre  in  early  times,  and  there  are  some  peculiar 
traditions  attached  to  it.  In  the  days  of  the  wars  Jack 
resorted  to  it  freely ;  and  I  can  myself,  long  after  the  wars, 
remember  sailors  in  the  pit  speaking  to  the  actors  as  if  the 
play  were  real  life,  abusing  the  villain,  telling  him  to  "  avast 
there  "  if  he  did  not  "  unhand  "  the  heroine,  and  cheering  the 
hero. 

Dr.  Cookworthy  was  another  remarkable  man  in  my  day. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  great  debaters  at  the  Athenseum,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Macaulay,  a  very  clever  and  a  very  deter- 
mined man.  He  was  the  great  doctor  of  his  day,  and  if 
Wightwick  stalked  through  the  streets  like  an  actor  on  the 
stage,  Cookworthy  drove  through  the  streets  in  a  gig  with 
a  black  mare  as  if  the  life  of  every  soul  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall depended  on  the  pace  at  which  he  could  get  at  them. 
He  lived  in  George  Street,  which  was  not  then  a  street  of 
shops,  but  a  very  pretty  street,  with  considerable  width 
between  the  bouses  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  The 
houses  had  gardens  or  grass-plots  in  front,  and  gardens 
behind,  and  they  were  inhabited  by  the  gentry  of  the  town. 
There  was  an  elevated  terrace  on  the  south  side.  George 
Wightwick,  who  was  an  architect,  first  designed  a  shop 
brought  out  from  the  house  to  the  front  railings,  and  spoilt 
George  Street  for  ever.  Dr.  Cookworthy  was  a  descendant 
from  the  great  Cookworthy,  famous  for  his  beautiful  Ply- 
mouth porcelain.  He  was  Mayor  of  Plymouth  in  1839- 
1840,  and  in  1840-1841,  the  first  who  held  that  office  two 
years  following  for  nearly  400  years. 

Among  the  earliest  of  my  remembrances  are  Sunday  walks 
with  my  father  round  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  from  whence 
views  of  the  whole  of  Plymouth  and  its  surroundings,  both 
seaward  and  landward,  including  Dartmoor,  can  be  com- 
manded, a  walk  of  surpassing  beauty  and  interest.  My  father, 
an  old  Plymouth  citizen,  born  in  the  town  in  1769,  always 
told  us  we  had  a  right  to  go  there,  a  fact  which  he  seemed 
anxious  to  impress  upon  our  young  minds,  and  he  certainly 
succeeded  in  my  case. 

I  well  remember  seeing  the  Princess  Victoria  and  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  at  the  Royal  Hotel  windows,  where  they 
bowed  to  the  crowd,  which  assembled  in  great  numbers. 
I  believe  Princess  Square  took  its  name  from  that  occasion. 
On  that  visit  the  Queen  went  to  the  Breakwater,  which  was 
in  an  unfinished  state,  and  there  is  to  be  found,  cut  in  stone, 
a  record  of  her  landing,  dated  August  5th,  1833. 

I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  for  Vintry 
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""Ward  in  November,  1848,  and  sat  till  November,  1854,  when 
3.  resigned.     I  supported  a  water  bill,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Cookworthy,  and  promoted  by  the  Town  Council.     It  was 
opposed  by  the  ratepayers,  headed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  and 
xejected.     The  powers  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  bill  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  necessary,  and  were  granted  subse- 
quently to  the  Town  Council  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
CJookworthy  was  dictatorial  in  his  speeches,  and  called  the 
opposition  idiotic,  which  made  the  case  hopeless.     I  had  to 
pay  £65  out  of  my  own  pocket  as  a  share  of  the  expenses, 
'which  I  felt  to  be  a  great  grievance,  and  have  never  offered 
myself  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Town  Council  since, 
having,  I  thought,  bought  my  freedom. 

In  the  Treasurer's  office  in  the  old  Guildhall  at  that  time, 
I  remember  well  an  ancient  and  very  formidable  long-bow 
with  arrows  to  match,  which  were  hung  on  the  wall  over 
the  fire-place.  It  looked  like  a  veritable  bow  of  Ulysses, 
that  no  common  mortal  could  string.  It  would  require  a 
very  strong  man  to  string  it,  and  the  force  of  an  arrow  from 
it  would  be  tremendous,  such  as  the  shafts  from  the  long 
bows  in  the  days  of  Agincourt  and  Cressy  would  be.  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  that  remarkable  bow,  and  those 
wrows,  relics  perhaps  of  very  old  Plymouth. 

These  are  some  of  my  reminiscences  of  sixty-five  years, 
both  of  what  has  been  told  me  by  old  Plymouth  folk  and  my 
own  personal  recollections.  Plymouth  has  changed  very 
much ;  manners  and  fashions  have  changed,  and  are  always 
changing.  Man,  "  with  such  large  discourse,  looking  before 
and  after,"  takes  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of  the  past  with  the 
present  Even  in  my  time  the  changes  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Plymouth  have  been  such,  that  the  Plymouth  of  sixty 
years  ago  is  not  the  Plymouth  of  to-day,  but  a  thing  that 
tas  passed  away.  As  my  memories  of  things  past  are  dear 
to  me,  I  hope  some  of  them  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 


THOMAS    LARKHAM. 

BT   MRS.    O.    H.    RADFORD. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


Thomas  Larkham,  though  not  born  in  Devon,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  our  county,  and  therefore  claims  a 
hearing  from  the  Devonshire  Association.  If  some  members 
of  the  Association,  gifted  with  unusually  lengthy  memories, 
should  object  that  the  name  of  this  "worthy"  is  not 
altogether  new  to  them,  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  "one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,"  and  it  is 
because  I  have  gained  some  new  details  about  Larkham's  life 
from  little-known  sources  that  he  appears  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Larkham,1  "linnen  draper," 
and  Jane  his  wife,  was  born  at  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  on  the 
17th  August,  1602,  and  baptized  on  the  20th.2  He  states 
that  his  parents  were  pious ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
wealthy,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  his  father  could  write ;  but  they 
appreciated  the  benefits  of  education,  sending  their  eldest  son 
to  Cambridge.  Here  he  took  his  B.A.,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
from  Trinity  Hall,  1621-2. 

He  married,  before  attaining  his  20th  year,  Patience, 
daughter  of  George  Wilton,  schoolmaster  of  Crediton,  the 
wedding  taking  place  at  Shobrooke,  near  Crediton,  10th  June, 
1622.  Larkham  makes  a  curious  mistake  in  referring  to  his 
marriage.  He  says3  that  it  took  place  on  3rd  June,  1622,  but 
the  marriage  was  actually  solemnized  10th  June,  the  license 
for  it  being  dated  7th4  June.  This  mistake  of  Larkham's 
makes  one   desirous,   where  possible,  to  get  corroborative 

1  Will  of  Thomas  Larkham,  Dean's  Court,  Sarum,  Rot.  15, 1640. 

1  MS.  diary. 

*  Page  114  of  published  diary. 

4  Lieut. -Col.  Vivian's  Marriage  Licenses  of  Exeter ,  p.  77,  coL  1. 
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evidence.  In  this  license  he  is  described  as  Thomas 
Larckham,  Gentleman,  of  Shobrooke,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  not  in  Holy  Orders ;  indeed  a  passage  in 
the  preface  to  his  Wedding  Supper  suggests  that  he  was  not 
ordained  until  1625  or  1626. 

JLarkham  certainly  improved  his  prospects  by  this  marriage. 
His  views  on  the  subject  were  apparently  those  of  the 
"  Northern  Farmer,"  and  if  he  did  not  marry  for  money  he 
went  where  money  was,  for  George  Wilton  was  a  man  of  wealth. 
In  the  list  of  "Persons  Disclaimed "  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  12th 
August,  1620,  his  name,  "  George  Wilton,  Ignobilis,"  appears. 
Larkham's  own  position  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  and  also 
what  he  was  doing  at  Shobrooke,  but  he  must  have  been 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  his  father,  the  "linnen 
draper,0  not  being  rich,  and  having  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
fill  younger  than  Thomas,  to  support.  Nor  had  he  any  rich 
relations.  The  family  of  Larkham  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  rich,  or  celebrated  in  Lyme  Segis.  There  is  a 6  list  of 
Mayors  of  Lyme  going  back  to  1437,  and  neither  there  nor 
a*nong  those  "presented"  for  various  offences  against  the 
Btayor,  etc.,  does  the  name  of  Larkham  occur. 

Where  Larkham  lived  for  the  next  four  years,  and  how  he 

supported  himself  and  his  wife,  is  not  known.     Perhaps  he 

assisted  his  father-in-law  in  instructing  the  youth  of  Crediton. 

Possibly  he  became  an  actor,  though  this  may  seem  a  startling 

8**ggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  a  "  Puritan  Divine."    The 

suggestion  is  not  my  own,  but  is  contained  in  a  scarce  tract 

***  the  British  Museum,  to  which  I  shall  frequently  have 

occasion  to  refer.    This  tract  was  written  in  1658  by  several 

Tavistock  men,  Larkham  being  then  minister  of  that  town. 

M  tor  acting  on  a  stage  we  leave  that  to  Mr.  L,  who  hath 

°ften  reported  that  once  he  was  a  stage  player,  acted  the 

tool's  part,  and  (to  his  credit  be  it  spoken)  came  off  with 

applause."    Of  course  this  may  only  mean  that  Larkham  had 

taken  part  in  a  masque  of  some  kind  while  at  Cambridge ; 

But  if  it  means  that  he  really  was  at  one  time  an  actor,  this 

-Mihe  period  between  his  leaving  the  University  and  his 

ordination — seems  the  only  time  when  he  could  have  so 

"  played  the  fool's  part." 

Of  his  ordination  no  record  can  be  found.  At  Exeter, 
where  the  records  are  preserved,  his  name  does  not  appear ; 
and  at  Lambeth,  where  his  presentation  exists,  there  are  no 
ordinations  of  this  period.  His  institution  is  to  be  found  at 
Lambeth,  because  the  see  of  Exeter  was  vacant  between  the 

*  Gso.  Rogers,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lyme  Regis, 
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death  of  Bishop  Cary,  10th  June,  1626,  and  the  admission  of 
Bishop  Hall,  23rd  December,  1627.  26th  December,  1626,6 
Thomas  Larkham,  clerk,  A.M.  (he  had  proceeded  to  this  degree 
earlier  in  the  year),  was  instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Northam,  vacant  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Hull  (who  had  only 
held  it  for  one  year),  presented  by  William  Leigh,  Esquire. 
Composition7  17th  February,  1626-7.  Of  the  time  (13 
years)  spent  by  Larkham  at  Northam  little  is  known  save 
from  his  own  statements,  which  I  should  very  much  like  to 
verify.  His  own  account  is  given  long  after,  when  things 
would  be  somewhat  forgotten  and  not  easily  disputed ;  and 
by  making  himself  out  a  sufferer  under  the  "Prelacy"  he 
increased  his  importance. 

He,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Parliament,  prefaced  to  the 
Wedding  Supper,  speaks  of  his  "many  and  great  suffer- 
ings under  the  Prelacy"  and  the  "exile  which  episcopal 
tyranny  and  tenderness  of  conscience  forced  me  into."  Ex- 
actly what  these  sufferings  were  he  does  not  indicate,  but  it 
is  almost  certain  that  they  were  not  brought  on  him  by  his 
Puritanical  leanings,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Bishop  Hall, 
who  filled  the  episcopal  chair  of  Exeter  during  this  period, 
was  considered  by  Archbishop  Laud  to  be  too  favourable  to 
Calvinist  and  Puritanical  notions.  He  therefore  had  him 
closely  watched.  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  owns 
of  this  bishop  that  he  was  "an  excellent  man,  and  of  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  disposition."  And  Eev.  John  Quicke, 
in  his  lcones  Sacrae,  speaks  of  "good  Bishop  Hall,  who 
kept  the  diocese  of  Exeter  in  peace,  and  was  himself  a 
Doctrinall  Puritan."  "Probably  some  part  of  the  dissatis- 
faction shown  by  Archbishop  Laud  with  Hall's  adminis- 
tration was  due  to  his  disinclination  to  enforce  the  reading 
of  the  Declaration  for  Sports  on  the  Sunday  (1633).  In 
the  Diocese  of  Exeter  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
clergy  were  censured  for  refusing  to  read  this  document. 
The  Bishop  writes, '  I  had  peace  and  comfort  at  home  (Exeter) 
in  the  happy  sense  of  that  general  unanimity  and  loving  cor- 
respondence of  my  clergy  till  the  last  year  of  my  presiding 
there'  (he  was  translated  to  Norwich  15th  November,  1641) 
'after  the  synodical  oath  was  set  on  foot/  This  was  the 
oath  known  as  the  Et  cetera  oath,  ordered  by  the  Convoca- 
tion of  1640  to  be  taken  by  all  clergymen."  Larkham  had 
left  England  before  this.  (Life  of  Bishop  Hall,  by  Eev. 
Canon  Perry,  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  voL  xxiv.  pp.  77 
and  78.) 

6  Ap.  Abbot,  Part  ii.  p.  181.  7  Record  Office. 
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Another  proof  that  Puritan  leanings  had  not  much  to  do 
with  Larkham's  sufferings  in  the  "days  of  the  Prelacy1'  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Anthony  Downe.  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  vicarage  of  Northam,  remained  there  all  through  the 
interregnum,  being  ejected  in  1662;  he  had  a  licence8  to 
preach  in  "any  allowed  place  at  Northam,  18th  April,  1672/' 
He  died  at  Exeter  "at  about  fourscore  years,  leaving  a  sweet- 
smelling  perfume  in  the  Nostrils  of  the  Christians  of  Exeter, 
both  on  account  of  his  labours  and  conversation."  (Calamy, 
edition  of  1713,  page  246.)  Also  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land found  Larkham  "  a  man  not  savouring  the  right  way  of 
Church  discipline"  (Governor  Winthrop's  History  of  New 
England,  vol  ii  p.  29),  "coming  to  New  England,  but  not 
favouring  their  discipline."  (Hubbard's  History  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  Discovery  to  1680 ;  edition  of  1848,  p.  364.) 

Larkham  further  says  in  his  preface  to*  the  Sermons  on  the 
Attributes  that  he  had  been  "tost  from  post  to  pillar  in  the  time 
of  the  Prelacy,  put  into  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
at  one  time."  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  now  unable  to 
verify  this,  the  records  both  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission cases  of  this  date  no  longer  existing ;  but  it  is  toler- 
ably certain  that  it  was  for  no  offence  against  his  bishop  that 
Larkham  was  brought  to  these  secular  courts — indeed,  his 
next  statement  confirms  this  idea.  "  A  Petition  delivered  to 
the  King's  own  hand  against  me,  with  twenty-four  terrible 
articles  annexed,  importing  Faction,  Heresie,  Witchcraft,  Re- 
bellion and  Treason."  This  petition  also,  I  grieve  to  say,  no 
longer  exists — at  least  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Calendar 
of  State  Papers,  where  it  should  be.  The  charges  do  not 
suggest  a  tyrannous  bishop,  the  petition  being  probably  pre- 
sented by  some  of  his  neighbours,  perhaps  the  very  gentleman 
he  speaks  of  in  his  next  sentence.  "  Articles  in  the9  Con- 
sistory at  Exeter  at  the  same  time,  under  a  suit  of  pretended 
slander  for  reproving  an  atheistical  wretch  by  that  name  of 
Atheist,  at  the  same  time  Purssevants  one  upon  the  back 
of  another,  no  less  than  five  at  several  times." 

Whether  Larkham  on  calmer  reflection  did  not  consider 
that  the  wretch  was  so  entirely  atheistical,  or  whether  he 
became  nervous  about  the  charge  of  witchcraft  does  not 
appear,  but  he  probably  had  some  good  reason  for  getting 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  of  justice. 

•  Record  Office. 

9  Records  of  cases  in  the  Consistory  Court  at  Exeter  of  this  date  are 
missing,  unless  they  are  among  the  uncalendared  mass  of  documents  in  the 
North  Tower  of  the  Cathedral. 
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His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  lists  of  emi- 
grants, but  he  must  have  got  away  hiding  on  board  ship 
till  out  of  touch  of  English  ports,  very  likely  sailing  from 
Bideford  or  Plymouth  to  Boston.  The  exact  date  of  his 
arrival  is  not  known.1  Farmer  gives  it  in  1640,  but  it  must 
have  been  the  early  part  of  the  year,  as  he  went  to  New 
England,  and  then  subsequently  to  Dover  or  Northam  (now 
in  New  Hampshire),  where  he  had  certainly  been  established 
for  some  months  before  22nd  October,  1640.2 

Larkham  signs  the  registers  at  Northam  up  to  the  end  of 
1639  (i.e.,  25th  March,  1640),  and  so  he  probably  left 
England  soon  after  his  father's  death,  which  happened  before 
8th  April,  1640,  when  the  will  was  "proved  by  Michael, 
youngest  son  of  the  deceased,  after  the  renunciation  of  the 
executorship  by  Thomas  Larkham."  In  the  will  itself,  dated 
29th  August,  1638,  "  my  eldest  sonne,  Thomas  Larkham  now 
Vicar  of  Northam  in  the  County  of  Devon  is  appointed  whole 
and  sole  executor."  There  is  a  codicil  dated  19th  March, 
1638-9,  but  the  will  was  not  proved  until  a  year  later. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  date  of  the  death, 
as  the  registers  of  Lyme  Regis  do  not  extend  so  far  back. 

Farmer  says  he  began  preaching  at  Dover  in  1640,  and 
Savage  (Genealogical  Dictionary,  1861)  gives — "  Thomas 
Larkham  Dover  1640  was  a  cause  or  occasion  of  trouble, 
though  so  popular  for  a  time  that  the  people  called  their 
town  (its  Indian  name  was  Cocheco)  after  that  from  which 
he  came,  Northam  in  Devon,  but  he  went  off  1642." 
Against  this  suggestion  is  the  fact  that  Walter  Nele  and 
Captain  John  Wiggins,  two  factors,  date  a  letter  to  the 
owners  in  England  from  "  Northam  on  Pascatawy  river  in 
New  England  13th  August  1633." 

Larkham's  wife  and  family  (he  had  four  children,  Thomas, 
George,  Patience,  and  Jane)  probably  accompanied  him  to 
New  England;  they  were  certainly  there  when  he  left  in 
1642.  It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  Larkham's  successor 
in  the  vicarage  of  Northam  was  admitted3  "  19th  January, 
1640-41,  on  the  cession  or  privation"  (I  am  informed  that 
this  word  is  most  unusual,  and  never  found  in  ordinary 
cessions),  "  of  Thomas  Larkham  clerk,  last  incumbent  etc,  on 
the  presentation  of  William  Leigh  of  Northam  Esq.,"  etc. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  account  of  Larkham's  sojourn  in 
America  has  been  given  by  any  of  his  biographers — it  therefore 

1  1829,  Genealogical  Register  of  the  First  Settlers  in  New  England,  p.  174. 
1  Date  of  the  "  Combination  for  Government." 
s  Episcopal  Registers  of  Exeter. 
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seems  best  to  give  American  authorities  verbatim,  only 
remarking  that  John  Winthrop  was  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts;  he  died  in  1649.  The  Eev.  William  Hubbard,4 
1621  (?)-1704,  went  to  New  England  1635,  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  from  1658  to  1703.  These  two  are,  it  will 
be  seen,  contemporary,  and  wrote  from  their  own  knowledge. 
The  Eev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  minister  of  Dover,  wrote  his 
History  of  New  Hampshire  in  1791 :  it  is  most  careful  and 
accurate. 

The  earliest  certain  date  for  Larkham's  beiDg  in  America 
is  22nd  October,  1640,  on  which  date  he  with  forty  more 
signs  a  petition  to  Charles  I.,  described  as  the  Combination 
for  Government.  From  this  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  they 
were  settlers  in  a  new  district  having  no  settled  laws  or 
government,  beyond  Massachusetts  and  its  elders  and  magis- 
trates. The  new  district  had  not  even  a  name,  though 
afterwards  it  became  part  of  New  Hampshire. 

"  Whereas  sundry  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  have  befallen  us, 
and  more  and  greater  may,  in  regard  of  want  of  civil  government, 
His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  having  settled  no  order  for  us  to  our 
knowledge — we  whose  names  are  underwritten  being  inhabitants 
upon  the  river  Pascataqua,  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  combine  our- 
selves into  a  body  politic,  that  we  may  the  more  comfortably 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  His  Majestie's  laws  together  with  all  such 
laws  as  shall  be  concluded  by  a  major  part  of  the  freemen  of  our 
society,  in  case  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  and 
administered  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty.  All  this  we  have 
mutually  promised  and  engaged  to  do  and  so  to  continue  till  His 
excellent  Majesty  shall  give  other  orders  concerning  us. — In 
Witness  thereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  October  22nd 
(1640)  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Lord  sovereign 
Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great  Britain  France  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  etc. 

"  Thomas  Larkham 

"  Richard  Waldron. 

"William  Waldron,  'Recorder'  (afterwards  removed  to  Saco, 
and  drowned  in  Kennebunk  River)  and  38  more  whose  names 
cannot  now  be  found.     Printed  from  the  orig:  MS."6 

The  river  Pascataqua  is  called  by  Rev.  Daniel  Neal,  in  his 
History  of  New  England  (1719),  "The  famous  river 
Pascataqua,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  North 

4  His  Life  in  Diet.  Not  Biog.,  by  Gordon  Goodwin. 

8  History  of  Xiew  Hampshire,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  d.d.,  p.  488,  No.  18. 
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America,  dividing  this  province,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
South  from  the  province  of  Maine  (alias  the  county  of  New 
York)  on  the  North."6  In  the  earliest  map  of  New  Hamp- 
shire the  town  of  Portsmouth  is  at  the  mouth  of  Pascataqua 
Harbour — Dover  on  a  small  river  running  into  the  same. 
Hubbard  writes  thus : 

"The  upper  part  of  Pascataqua  all  this  time  [1640]  passed 
under  such  a  vicissitude  of  changes,  as  it  were  designed  to  become 
a  stage  of  great  disturbance  and  trouble,  for  being  cleared  of  Mr. 
Burdet,  by  his  removal  to  Agamenticus,  it  was  soon  after  ridden  by 
another  churchman,  who  though  he  pretended  to  more  of  sobriety 
and  religion,  yet  was  not  of  much  better  conduct.  His  name  was 
Larkham,  one  who  had  been  a  minister  at  Northam  near  Bain- 
staple  in  England,  and  coming  to  New  England,  but  not  favouring 
their  discipline,  he  removed  to  this  part  of  Pascataqua  and  being  of 
good  parts  and  gifted  to  speak  well  in  a  pulpit,  the  people  of  Dover 
were  much  taken  with  him,  and  not  being  able  to  maintain  two 
ministers,  they  resolved  to  cast  off  Mr.  Knolles  and  embrace  Mr. 
Larkham,  whereupon  Mr.  Knolles,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  for 
the  present  gave  place,"  etc.7 

Governor  Winthrop's  account  in  his  History  of  New 
England  (which  is  arranged  chronologically,  being  apparently 
written  as  things  happened)  is8 : 

"  There  fell  out  much  trouble  about  this  time  at  Pascataquack. 
Mr.  Knolles  (Hanserd)  had  gathered  a  church  of  such  as  he  could 
get,  men  very  raw  for  the  most  part,  etc  Afterwards  there  came 
among  them  one  Mr.  Larkham,  who  had  been  a  minister  at 
Northam,  near  Barnstaple,  in  England,  a  man  not  savouring  the 
right  way  of  Church  discipline,  but  being  a  man  of  good  parts  and 
wealthy,  the  people  were  soon  taken  with  him,  and  the  greater  part 
were  forward  to  cast  off  Mr.  Knolles,  their  pastor,  and  to  choose 
him,  for  they  were  not  willing  or  able  to  maintain  two  officers ;  so 
Mr.  Knolles  gave  place  to  him,  and  he  being  chosen  did  soon  dis- 
cover himself.  He  received  into  the  church  all  that  offered  them- 
selves, though  men  notoriously  scandalous  and  ignorant  so  they 
would  promise  amendment,  and  fell  into  contention  with  the 
people,  and  would  take  upon  him  to  rule  all,  even  the  magistrates 
(such  as  they  were),9  so  as  there  soon  grew  sharp  contention 
between  him  and  Mr.  Knolles,  to  whom  the  more  righteous  still 
adhered,  whereupon  they  were  divided  into  two  churches. w 


fl  Vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

7  History  of  New  England,  p.  861. 
"  p.'  29,  anno  1641. 

•  It  is  perhaps  an  illustration  of  this  that  Larkham  signs  first  in  the 
"Combination  lor  Government." 
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Disputes  arose,  and  "Mr.  Knolles  excommunicated  Mr. 
Larkham,  and  he  again  laid  violent  bands  upon  Mr.  Knolles." 
After  this  matters  went  still  further,  and  Knolles  and  his 
party,  assisted  by  Captain  Underhill,  marched  against 
Larkham  and  his  followers  ;  Captain  Underhill  being  armed, 
and  Mr.  Knolles  "  going  in  front  with  a  Bible  on  a  pole's  top 
by  way  of  ensign.1'  Larkham  flying  to  the  magistrates,  they 
sent  for  help  down  the  river  to  the  magistrates  of  Portsmouth; 
the  people  of  Dover  also  sent  a  petition  to  the  Governor 
(Winthrop)  and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  sent  over 
u  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,  one  of  our  magistrates,  Mr.  Hugh 
Peters  and  Mr.  Dalton,  two  of  our  elders.1'  These  commis- 
sioners found  both  sides  to  blame.  Knolles  was  ordered  to 
take  off  the  excommunication,  and  Larkham  and  his  party 
the  fines  and  imprisonment  threatened  ;  but  while  the  affair 
was  being  arranged  Knolles  was  found  guilty  of  immorality, 
and  having  confessed  his  fault,  was  "  dismissed  and  removed 
from  Pascataquet." 

Hubbard  says : 

"The  next  year  after  [i.e.,  end  of  1642]  Mr.  Larkham  suddenly 
departed  from  his  place  at  Dover,  against  his  own  promise,  as  well 
as  the  persuasion  of  his  people  (for  every  heart  knows  best  its  own 
shame  and  guilt)  to  prevent  the  shame  of  a  scandalous  evil  (of  like 
nature  with  that  fore-mentioned  of  Mr.  Knolles)  which  otherwise 
would  unavoidably  have  fallen  upon  him,  in  the  meantime  leaving 
the  people  to  provide  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  for  a 
supply,  etc.* 

Governor  Winthrop  is  more  explicit.1 

"  Mr.  Larkham,  of  Northam  alias  Dover,  suddenly  discovering 
a  purpose  to  go  to  England,  and  fearing  to  be  dissuaded  by  his 
people,  gave  them  his  faithful  promise  not  to  go,  but  yet  soon  after 
he  got  on  shipboard  and  so  departed. 

"  It  was  time  for  him  to  be  gone,  for  not  long  after  a  widow 
which  kept  in  his  house,  being  a  very  handsome  woman  and  about 
fifty  years  old,  proved  to  be  with  child,  and  being  examined,  at 
first  refused  to  confess  the  father,  but  in  the  end  she  laid  it  to  Mr. 
Larkham.  Upon  this  the  church  at  Dover  looked  out  for  another 
elder,  and  wrote  to  the  elders  (in  Salem)  to  desire  their  help." 

They  sent  them  Eev.  Daniel  Maud,  "  an  honest  man  and 
of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  disposition,  qualities  much  wanting 
in  all  his  predecessors."  (Jeremy  Belknap,  quoting  Mather's 
Magnolia.)    "  The  first 2  minister  of  the  new  town  on  Dover 

1  R-  92- 

*  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  p.  18,  ed.  1813. 
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Neck  was  William  Leveridge,  a  worthy  and  able  Puritan 
minister;  he  arrived  at  Salem  in  the  ship  James,  10th  October, 
1633,  in  company  of  Capt  Thos.  Wiggen,  of  Pascataqua. 
They  built  in  the  new  town  a  meeting-house,  afterwards 
surrounded  with  entrenchments."  (One  cannot  but  think,  on 
reading  this,  of  what  an  awful  danger  was  always  hovering 
round  those  new  settlements,  and  remember  Madam  Esmond, 
"who  was  afraid  of  nothing  else,"  and  her  terror  of  the 
Indians.)  Mr.  Leveridge  left  in  less  than  two  years,  finding 
it  impossible  to  live  on  the  pittance  he  received;  "  this  proved 
an  unhappy  event  to  his  people,  who,  being  left  destitute  of 
regular  instruction,  were  exposed  to  the  intrusions  of  artful 
impostors."  These  were,  he  says,  Burdet,  1636,  formerly 
minister  of  Yarmouth,  England ;  Knolles,  and  Larkham. 

Larkham  himself,  in  his  Diary  (begun  apparently  in 
1650-51)  makes  frequent  allusions  to  his  leaving  New 
England,  though  he  gives  no  reason  for  it,  and  never 
mentions  any  events  that  occurred  while  there.  But  he 
frequently  gives  the  exact  date  of  his  departure — thus : 

"  November  12th,  1656.  I  call  to  mind  this  day,  that  14  years 
agone  on  this  day,  viz.,  in  the  yeare  1642,  I  left  mine  house  in 
New  England,  wch  was  then  on  a  Saturday,  now  it  is  Wednesday, 
my  lecture  day.  On  the  Munday  following  the  ship  set  saile  and 
so  was  brought  to  England.1' 

"1659.  It  is  now  17  years  since  I  left  my  family  in  New 
England  and  came  with  my  eldest  son,  Thomas,  towards  England.1' 

"1662.  It  is  full  20  years  since  I  left  my  house  in  New 
England  and  came  to  the  haven's  mouth  at  Pascataquet  and  so 
tooke  shippinge  and  came  thence." 

This  is  the  only  indication  he  gives  of  his  whereabouts  in 
New  England,  being  the  name  of  the  river;  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  was  at  its  mouth,  but  he  never  mentions  where 
his  home  was,  or  the  place  whence  he  came. 

"November  14th,  1642,  I  came  from  New  England  and  have 
been  since  marvellously  cared  for  and  hoi  pen  by  the  Lord  (my) 
father  to  care  for  my  familie  which  (when  I  left  them)  were  as  dry 
bones  and  diverse  years  after ;  yet  did  the  Lord  bring  them 
altogether  again  here  in  England." 

There  is  something  shocking  in  this  extract  when  one 
remembers  how  and  why  he  left  New  England. 

Exactly  what  he  means  by  saying  his  family  were  as  "  dry 
bones  "  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  The  "  family  "  consisted  of  his 
much-injured  wife,  first  sinned  against,  and  then  deserted  in 
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a  strange  land,  and  three  young  children — George,  born 
20th  April,  1630,  therefore  fourteen  years  old,  and  two  girls, 
Patience  and  Jane,  probably  his  juniors. 

In  what  ship  LaAham  and  his  sod  embarked  is  not  certain, 
nor  whither  she  was  bound,  but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  the  paragraph  after  that  relating  Larkham's  downfall  in 
Governor  Winthrop's  History,  speaks  of  the  arrival  "at 
Boston  of  a  small  ship  from  the  Madeiras  with  wine,  sugar, 
etc,  which  were  presently  sold  for  pipe  staves  and  other 
commodities  of  the  country,  which  were  returned  to  the 
Madeiras,  but  the  merchant  himself,  one  Mr.  Parish,  staid 
divers  months  after/' 

The  passage8  connecting  Larkham  with  the  Madeiras  is 
as  follows : 

"With  his  index  expurgatoris  (a  trick  which  perchance  he  learnt 
of  the  Jesuites  in  Medera  [sic]  when  New  England  was  too  hot 
for  him),  no  less  than  four  of  our  names  which  subscribed  the 
reply  he  expungeth  at  a  clap  "  etc. 

It  seems  certainly  likely  from  these  extracts  that  Larkham 
and  his  son  went  from  Portsmouth,  N.E.,  to  Madeira,  and 
there  found  a  ship  to  bring  them  to  England.  At  what  port 
they  landed  is  not  known,  but  Larkham  did  not  return  to 
Devonshire,  though  if  opposition  to  his  bishop  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  England,  he  would  now  have  had  nothing 
to  fear.  But  he  is  next  (31st  May,  1645)  heard  of  at  East 
Greenwich,  Kent,  where  he  again  had  been  creating  a  dis- 
turbance. In  the  report  of  the  "Committee  for  Plundred 
Ministers"  (B.  M.  Add.  MSS.  15,669  to  15,671)  for  that  date 
occurs  the  following : 

"Whereas  the  Vicarage  of  the  Parish  Church  at  East  Greenwich, 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  is  and  standeth  sequestered  by  order  of 
the  Committee,  from  Dr.  Creighton  to  the  use  of  Thomas  Spratt, 
a  godly  and  orthodox  divine,  and  complaint  is  made  into  this 
Committee  that  one  Thomas  Larkham  intrudeth  himself  into  the 
said  Church  to  preach  there,  against  the  consent  of  the  said  Mr. 
Spratt  and  without  any  order.  This  Committee  doe  hereby  inhibit 
the  said  Mr.  Larkham  from  his  said  preachinge  there  as  aforesaid, 
and  doe  require  him  to  forbeare  any  further  to  disturbe,  molest,  or 
interrupt  the  s'd  Mr.  Spratt  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
s'd  place  according  to  the  s'd  sequestration." 

Larkham  seems  to  have  alleged  reasons  why  he  should 
thus  intrude,  for  on  June  14th,  1645,  the  commissioners 

s  Tract  in  British  Museum,  p.  4. 
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"Ordered  yt  the  differences  between  Mr.  Spratt  and  Mr. 
Larkham,  ministers  of  the  word,  bee  heard  on  Tuesday  next, 
whereof  y°  parties  on  both  sides  are  to  have  convenient 
notice."  And  on  24th  June,  1645,  "  Ordered  that  in  regard 
there  are  differences  depending  before  this  Committee  betweene 
Mr.  Spratt  and  Mr.  Larkham,  ministers  of  the  word,  for  that 
the  same  cannot  yet  be  determined,  this  Committee  doe  order 
to  hear  the  said  differences  on  this  day  fortnight,  and  doe, 
in  the  meane  time  thinke  fitt  that  the  same  Mr.  Larkham 
shall  preach  in  the  Church  of  East  Greenwich  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  next,  and  so  from  time  to  time  till  the  cause  be 
heard,  at  such  time  as  the  cure  of  the  s'd  Church  is  to  be 
officiated'  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  said  Mr.  Spratt  in  the 
morning,  and  they  are  to  forbeare  all  manner  of  passion  and 
personal  invectives  against  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  there,  and  the  parties  on  both  sides  are  to  have 
notice  hereof."  This  gives  a  somewhat  startling  picture  of 
what  had  been  going  on  at  East  Greenwich ;  Larkham  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  called  a  "  messenger  of  peace  "  so  far. 

How  the  dispute  said  to  be  pending  between  Mr.  Spratt 
and  Mr.  Larkham  was  settled  does  not  appear;  it  was 
adjourned  several  times,  and  ordered  to  be  heard  on  the 
22nd  July,  1645,  but  it  was  not  heard  on  that  day,  or  if  it 
was,  the  records  are  lost  Nothing  more  is  heard ;  but  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Spratt  remained  at  East  Greenwich  until 
16th  September,  1646,  when  he  resigned,  and  Noah  Web 
was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Com- 
missioners accepted  Mr.  Spratt's  view,  and  considered  Lark- 
ham to  be  intruding.  It  was  perhaps  while  at  Greenwich 
that  Larkham  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase  the  volume 
which  he  afterwards  used  as  a  diary.  It  contains  entries 
corresponding  with  the  Parish  Kegisters  of  "  East  Greenw^1, 
begun  by  me,  G.  L,  elected  clarke  this  25th  daie  of  december, 
1615  K.  K.  Ang  23  et  Scot  49."  One  might  hazard  the 
idea  that  G.  L.  stood  for  George  Larkham,  an  uncle  or  cousin 
of  Thomas,  but  this  is  pure  conjecture. 

Larkham  seems  to  have  been  at  Lewisham  in  Kent  for  a 
short  time  after  this,  though  I  find  no  reference  to  that  place 
in  the  report  of  the  "  Committee  for  Plundered  Ministers." 
But  in  the  Bodleian  Tract,  the  authors  say  they  have  seen 
"  certificates  from  the  Protesters  in  Northam,  Lewisham,  etc." 
and  Larkham  in  his  dedication  to  the  Parliament  ( Wedding 
Supper,  1652)  speaks  of  his  "faithful  service  and  adhering 
to  the  Parliament  of  England  for  these  ten  years  last  past 
The  first  four  years  of  the  ten  at  Greenwich,  and  elsewhere 
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in  Kent"  What  Larkham's  next  movements  were  I  do  not 
know,  he  was  in  Ireland  in  1647,  perhaps  earlier,  but  why 
he  went  there 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Bodleian  Tract  which 
might  possibly  refer  to  Larkham's  doings  at  this  time  though 
it  seems  doubtful  "  He  (Larkham)  boasted  at  one  time,  that 
he  hath  been  chaplain  to  some  one  of  greatest  honour  in  the 
nation  next  unto  a  King,  that  he  hath  bad  his  residence  at 
Court  among  ladies  of  honour,  and  hath  been  familiar  with 
men  of  greatest  honour  in  the  nation,  that  he  hath  had  a 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  plate  before  him  on  the  table  at  one 
time,  etc."  Whoever  this  personage  was,  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  Sir  Hardres  Waller,  in  whose  regiment  Lark- 
ham  afterwards  became  chaplain ;  he  was  never  of  very  great 
renown,  and  indeed  on  11th  November,  1642,  complains  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  a 
debt  of  40u  while  employed  on  service  to  the  king  and 
Parliament4 

Larkham  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  Parliament 
(Wedding  Supper)  refers  to  this  period  of  his  life  when 
he  says : 

"  Besides  I  am  of  them  that  have  in  most  parts  of  England,  and 
also  in  Ireland,  adventured  my  life  (I  was  Captive  to  the  Lord 
Viscount  Lisle,  &c,  and  to  Sir  Har.  Waller),  spent  my  strength  and 
poor  estate  ;  often  endangered  my  liberty,  limbs,  and  health  in  my 
faithful  service  of,  and  adhering  to,  the  Parliament  of  England, 
for  these  Ten  years  last  past  since  my  return  to  my  native  land 
from  that  exile  which  Episcopal  Tyranny  and  tenderness  of 
conscience  forced  me  unto." 

Viscount  lisle  was  of  course  on  the  King's  side,  and  it  seems 
curious  that  Larkham  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
both  parties  in  Ireland.  He  apparently  made  his  peace  with 
Sir  Hardres  Waller  as  he  became  chaplain  of  his  regiment 

Of  Larkham's  wife  and  family  we  hear  nothing,  though 
during  this  period  Thomas  the  eldest  son  married  Mary 
Court,  or  Covert,  of  London,  and  going  out  to  the  East 
Indies,  possibly  with  some  Dutch  friends  on  a  trading  venture, 
died  there  in  February  1648-9. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  Sir  Hardres  Waller's  regiment :  it 
certainly  was  in  Ireland  September  28th,  1647,  when  there 
were  "  troubles  in  Ireland  which  have  for  present  unhinged 
those  going  under  Sir  Hardres  Waller's  command,"  and  after- 
wards came  into  Devonshire,  proceeding  to  Plymouth.     In 

4  HisL  MSS.  Com.  House  of  Lords,  part  i.  p.  67. 
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May,  1648,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  quelling 
the  insurrection  at  Penzance.  Larkham  in  his  diary,  which 
begins  apparently  on  the  18th  February,  1650-51,  but  has 
several  references  to  past  events,  says : 

"I  came  into  Devon,  January  30th,  1647"  (1648  of  course 
according  to  our  present  year).  "In  April,  1648,  Sir  Hardres 
Waller's  Regiment  whereof  I  was  Chaplain  came  to  Tavistocke 
where  the  Head  Quarters  were." 

The  regiment  does  not  seem  to  have  remained  in  Tavistock 
for  long,  "some  weeks" ;  but  Tavistock  was  at  this  time  without 
any  vicar.  The  Eev.  George  Hughes  had  been  instituted, 
April  7th,  1638  (Composition  15°  June  14°  Car),  but  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  in  March, 
1644.  Tavistock  was  therefore  without  a  Vicar,  though 
there  was  certainly  a  resident  minister,  for  the  three  registers 
go  on  as  usual  during  the  vacancy,  except  for  the  terrible 
number  of  "  souldiers  "  and  "  prisoners  "  who  were  buried  in 
1644r-5,  frequently  nameless.  It  is  possible  that  the  Rev. 
Digory  Polwheele,  who  became  Vicar  of  Whitchurch  28th 
November,  1653,  acted  as  Curate-in-charge  during  this  period, 
he  certainly  knew  Tavistock  and  its  people  very  well,  and 
was  one  of  the  five  who  wrote  a  reply6  to  Larkham's 
Naboth,  denouncing  it  and  him.  Or  it  may  have  been 
"Humfredy  Dyer,  Pastor,"  who  married  "Elizabethe  filia 
Johannes  Edgcumbe  Esq.,  Tavistocke,  23rd  May  1646  "  (Tav. 
Par.  Beg.) 

To  return  to  Larkham,  he  while  chaplain,  during  the 
regiment's  stay  at  Tavistock,  seems  to  have  preached  in  the 
Parish  Church,6  and  probably  what  Hubbard  relates  of  Dover 
was  true  of  Tavistock,  "  The  people  were  much  taken  with 
him,  being  of  good  parts  and  gifted  to  speak  well  in  a  pulpit," 
He  says  himself7 : 

"  I  was  chosen  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Tavistock  (my  Lord8  of 
Bedford  having  promised  to  present  and  pay  him  whom  they 
would  chuse).  Their  choice  under  many  score  hands,  accompanied 
with  attestations  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  procured  a  legal 
presentation  to  the  incumbency,  without  my  stirring  at  all  in  the 
matter." 

9  Bodleian. 

6  In  "the  'Goulden  Pulpit,'  as  it  was  called,  being  all  of  gui\Ln—Icones 
Sacrae,  p.  471. 

7  Epistle  dedicatory  Wedding  Supper. 

8  The  Earl  (William)  of  Bedford  father  of  Lord  William  Russell,  was  first 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  then  went  to  the  King  at  Oxford,  then  returned 
to  the  Parliament.  And  at  the  Restoration  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome 
Charles  II.,  carrying  the  sword  at  his  Coronation. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  record  of  this  "  legal  presentation  to 
the  incumbency " ;  the  episcopal  registers  of  Exeter  and 
Lambeth  would  of  course  be  silent,  but  there  ought  to  be  his 
"Composition"  if  he  had  been  legally  appointed;  those  of 
Andrew  Gove,  Petertavy,  and  Digory  Polwheele,  Whitchurch, 
are  extant,9  but  Larkham's  name  does  not  occur. 

It  is  probable  that  the  "  legal  presentation "  was  nothing 
but  a  grant  of  the  revenues  of  the  vicarage  from  the  Earl  of 
Bedford*  The  exact  date  of  this  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems 
to  have  probably  been  in  1649,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  Larkham 
could  hold  the  position  of  chaplain  of  a  regiment  engaged  in 
active  service  and  be  at  the  same  time  minister  of  a  town. 

In  the  Bodleian  Tract  it  is  stated  that  the  real  reason  of 
Larkham's  becoming  settled  minister  at  Tavistock  was  his 
being  turned  out  of  his  chaplain's  place  after  a  council  of 
war  that  sat  two  days  at  Plymouth.  The  date  of  this 
Larkham  gives  as  November  15th,  1649. 

Eev.  W.  Lewis,  who  has  published  a  portion  of  Larkham's 
diary,  says  that  Larkham  took  up  his  residence  in  Tavistock 
in  1648,1  "  the  period  from  January,  1647,  to  the  following 
August  was  probably  one  of  probation,  which  having  been 
satisfactory,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  thereupon,  it  may  be  taken, 
presented  him  to  the  Living."  If  he  was  pastor  of  Tavistock 
in  1648  it  is  very  curious,  to  say  the  least,  that  he  does  not 
sign  "The  Joint-Testimonie  of  the  Ministers  of  Devon," 
headed  by  Bev.  George  Hughes,  and  signed  by  seventy  more, 
among  whom  are  Andrew  Gove,  minister  of  Petertavy,  and 
Dig.  Polwheile,  pastor  of  Whitchurch,  but  Tavistock  does 
not  appear. 

Larkham  refers  to  his  dismissal  from  the  post  of  chaplain 
in  these  words :  "  November  15th  1649,  which  is  now  Ten 
yeares  since,  I  received  a  greate  mercy  at  Plimouth,  of 
freedom  from  that  Begiment  to  wch  I  belonged  upon  differ- 
ences about  their  irreligious  carriage  etc."  In  the  Bodleian 
Tract  is  given — 

"A  copy2  of  his  sentence  word  for  word,  as  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  Record  of  the  Court  Marshal  aforesaid  then  sitting  at  Plymouth, 
which  is  as  followeth. 

"  Upon  a  full  debate  in  this  Court  two  whole  dayes  concerning 
the  charge  exhibited  against  Thomas  Larkham  Chaplain  to  Sir 
Hardree  Waller's  Begiment  with  the  proof es  and  answers  thereunto 
thoroughly  weighed. 

"  It  doth  appear  to  this  Court,  that  the  said  Thomas  Larkham  is 
guilty    of    high    misdemeanours,   tending    to    the  animating  of 

•  Record  Office.  l  Page  2.  •  Page  22. 
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distempers  amongst  the  souldiery  and  manifest  defamation  of  some 
eminent  officers  of  the  said  Regiment  and  others  according  to  the 
said  charge,  and  moreover  upon  a  full  debate  of  a  Paper  delivered 
into  this  court  in  the  name  of  a  charge,  against  divers  officers  of 
the  said  Regiment,  deeply  wounding  their  reputations,  namely 
Major  Clerk,  Captain  Northcot,  Lieut  Smith,  Quarter  Master  Lane, 
&c,  but  the  said  Chaplain  hath  made  no  manner  of  proof  against 
Major  Clerk,  Lieut  Smith,  Quarter  Master  Lane,  &c,  wch  gives 
the  court  just  cause  to  believe  that  the  said  paper  is  scandalous, 
and  proceeded  from  no  other  ground  than  bitterness  of  spirit, 
therefore  this  court  doth  find  the  said  Chaplain  to  come  within  the 
compass  of  severall  articles  of  War,  viz.,  of  duties  towards 
superiours,  the  tenth  of  the  same,  and  the  fifth  of  duties  moral,  so 
that  in  satisfaction  of  Justice  and  vindication  of  persons,  they 
might  proceed  to  a  very  high  censure,  at  least  to  an  ignominious 
and  disgraceful  cashierment,  were  it  not  that  they  are  most  tender 
of  having  the  least  offence  given  or  taken,  so  as  may  any  whit 
reproach  or  blemish  the  profession  of  the  Ministry,  whereof  they 
have  been,  are,  and  hope  they  shall  be,  most  careful ;  and  therefore 
have  thought  the  rather  fit,  and  do  hereby  put  him  off  from  the 
Regiment  with  the  least  disgrace,  provided  that  he  make  a  full  and 
free  acknowledgement  to  those  persons  that  he  hath  thus  unjustly 
traduced,  without  which  acknowledgement,  this  sentence  of  putting 
off,  shall  be  openly  divulged  and  published  in  those  places  where 
those  scandals  have  been  uttered  by  the  said  Thomas  Larkham. 

"  Which  acknowledgement  above  mentioned  to  the  officers  the 
said  Thomas  Larkham  refusing  to  make,  the  Court  Marshall  doth 
order  this  sentence  to  remain  upon  record,  and  to  be  copied  forth 
by  any  that  shall  desire  the  same." 

This  Court-martial  is  said  to  have  been  "made  up  of 
many  eminent  officers  of  divers  Regiments."  Larkham's 
conduct  seems  almost  a  repetition  of  that  "calling  an 
Atheisticall  wretch  by  the  name  of  atheist/'  which  led  to  a 
suit  for  slander  in  the  Consistory  Court  at  Exeter. 

The  earliest  evidence  we  have  of  Larkham's  being  at 
Tavistock  as  minister  is3  "  an  Inquisition  Indented  taken  at 
Tavistock  in  the  Countie  of  Devon  18th.  day  of  October 
1650.  Before  Christopher  Martyn,  William  Wollcombe, 
Kichard  ffoxworthy,  Nicholas  Rowe  and  Walter  Stert  gentle- 
men, by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  thereunto  annexed,  unto  them  and  to  others 
directed,  by  the  oaths  of  Richard  Edgcumbe,  John  Poynter, 
John  Loveis,  Thomas  Topson,  Arthure  Burley,  Arthure 
Cunynghame,  Richard  Cudlip,  Hillary  Hill,  John  Axworthy, 
William  Bayley,  John  Reeve,  Walter  Helliar,  Constantyne 

3  Lambeth  Library. 
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Maynard,  William  Cornishe,  John  ffoote,  Matthew  Attwil, 
William  Nicoll,  Bobert  Hawkaworthy,  Charles  Sanan, 
Richard  Peeke/  William  Sapten,  Boger  Harris  and  Boger 
Aishe  Concerninge  ..."  the  value  of  all  Parsonages,  &c, 
"according  to  an  Acte  for  providinge  maintenance  for 
Preaching  Ministers  and  other  pious  uses  bearing  date  die 
veneris  the  eighth  day  of  June  1650.  Tavistock  Hundred. 
And  they  further  saye  upon  their  oathes,  that  Tavistocke 
Towne  and  parish  is  a  Vicaridge,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Larkham  a  preachinge  Minister"  (this  is  faint  praise,  the 
ministers  are  generally  spoken  of  as  able  preachinge 
ministers,  they  were  also  usually  placed  there  by  order  of 
the  Committee  of  Devon)  "officiates  the  Cure  elected  by 
the  Inhabitants,  and  presented  by  the  Earle  of  Bedford,  and 
that  the  said  Earle  is  the  proprietor,  and  that  the  Sheafe 
and  privie  Tithes  are  no  we  lett  unto  John  Hogson  and 
William  Webb  for  260u  per  ann.  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Earle  of  Bedford,  and  that  the  Bartons  of  Hardwicke,  of 
Morrle,  of  Taviton  and  other  Lands  and  Woods  never  paid 
Tithes.  The  Vicaridge  house  and  Glebe  lands  are  worth 
per  annum  7U.  And  that  the  Earle  of  Bedford  within  these 
few  yeares5  hath  added  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
minister  soe  much  as  will  amount  to  the  summe  of  50H  per 
ann.  which  formerly  was  allowed  but  nineteene  pounds,  wch 
the  said  Mr.  Larkham  receives  for  his  Salary."  He  actually 
received,  as  he  notes  in  his  diary,  £9  15s.  per  quarter,  and 
£4  in  lieu  of  wood  quarterly. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  MS.  described  as  a 
Begister  of  Church  Livings  (Landsd.  MSS.  459)  which  seems 
to  be  a  rough  draft  for  the  above:  "Tavistock  R.  260  P. 
Earle  of  Bedford.  John  Hodgson  Will  Webster  "  (Webb  in 
the  Complete  Report  at  Lambeth)  "V.  71!  glebe  and  5011 
lately  added  by  the  E.  of  Bedford,  formerly  but  19u.  Mr. 
Tho :  Larkham,  a  preachinge  minister.  P.  Earle  of  Bedford.1' 
Mr.  Alfred  Kempe,  F.S.A.,  Mrs.  Bray's  brother,  refers  to  this 
document  in  his  account  of  Tavistock  and  its  Abbey.6  He 
quotes  from  it,  but  erroneously,  as  he  says  the  living  of 
Tavistock  is  valued  at  2401  per  annum,  and  adds  that  the 
incumbent,  whom  he  miscalls  Thomas  Lewknor,  was  therefore 
very  well  off.  It  had  puzzled  me  before  I  saw  Mr.  Kempe's 
article  to  know  why  Mrs.  Bray  spoke  of  Mr.  "  Lewknor  "  as 
Minister  at  Tavistock  during  the  Commonwealth  period. 

*  on.  "  Manly  "  Peeke  ? 

•  Probably  while  Rev.  George  Hughes  was  Vicar. 

6  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1880,  vol.  100,  part  i.  p.  411. 
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The  same  Commissioners  (Lambeth)  further  report  "  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Larkham  had  received  50u  out  of  Lamerton  for 
the  yeare  last  past."  This  is  the  first  one  hears  of  the  money 
due  from  Lamerton  for  support  of  the  minister  in  Tavistock, 
to  which  so  many  references  occur  in  Larkhani's  Diary,  and 
which  seems  so  odd  at  first  sight.  But  it  is  easily  explained. 
Lamerton,  like  Tavistock,  is  a  lay  rectory,  both  parishes 
having  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock.  The  Eectory 
of  Lamerton,  with  its  tithes,  &c,  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Olanville,  some  time  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1640),  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Glanvill  and  his  wife 
Alicia  Skirret,  born  at  Kilworthy,  1586,  died  1661.  He  was 
made  King's  Serjeant  5th  July,  1640,  impeached  by  the 
Commons  in  1644,  and  in  1645  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  and  his  estates  sequestrated  22nd  January,  1647-8. 
He  was  ordered  to  pay7  uhis  fine  at  1/10  2,322u,  out  of 
which  deduction  of  1,350"  for  Lamerton  parsonage  County 
Devon,  value  90u  a  year  which  he  is  willing  to  settle  for 
maintenance  of  ministers,"  etc.  An  "  order  was  made  22nd. 
November  1648  that  the  rectory  of  Lamerton  should  be 
enfeoffed  to  certain  persons  as  Johne  Maynard  Esq  should 
appoint  .  .  .  and  that  it  should  be  employed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Ministers  and  particularly  that  the  first  fifty  pounds 
of  the  forementioned  rectory  should  be  yearely  paide  to  the 
preachinge  minister  of  Tavistock  for  the  time  being,"  the 
remainder  to  go  to  the  minister  of  Lamerton.  The  Com- 
missioners under  the  "Act  for  providing  maintenance  for 
Preaching  Ministers"  report,  "That  no  Lamerton  minister  had 
received  anything "  from  the  rectory,  "  and  that  the  lease  is 
sette  for  certaine  years  to  Mr.  Pointer  for  three  score  and 
fifteen  pounds  all  charges  and  taxes  deducted." 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  Larkham  was  now  settled 
at  Tavistock  as  preaching  minister ;  when  his  family  joined 
him  is  not  stated,  they  were  keeping  house  there  in  the  early 
part  of  1650-1,  when  the  entries  in  his  Diary  begin.  There 
are  earlier  entries,  but  these  are  evidently  retrospectiva 
His  son  Thomas  was  dead,  leaving  two  children,  Thomas  and 
Mary,  the  boy  was  in  his  grandfather's  care,  the  girl  died  young, 
the  mother  (Mary  Covert)  also  died  soon  after  her  husband. 
George,  Larkham's  second  son,  was  at  Oxford  at  this  date, — 
Patience  married,  and  living  in  Ireland,  so  that  he  had  only 
his  wife  and  the  youngest  daughter  Jane  living  with  him ;  the 
grandson  "  Tom  "  came  to  Tavistock  later  apparently. 

7  Com.  for  Advance  of  Money  Cases,  Record  Office,  and  Diet,  of  Univ.  Biog. 
Life  of  Sir  John  Glanville,  by  J.  A.  Hamilton. 
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Larkham  was  in  an  excellent  position;  in  fact,  he  was 
wealthy,  taking  into  account  the  great  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  now  and  then.  Eev.  W.  Lewis  says  that  £66 
then  wonld  be  equal  to  £200  now. 

The  following  extracts  show  his  receipts  (it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  begins  the  year  from  18th  August,  his 
birthday,  a  very  regal  fashion !) : 


"The  year  endinge  1643,  1644,  and 

1645,  I  received  .  .     230u.  IK  OK 

Aetatis  44  anno  1646  I  received  .     112     14     08 

„       45  the  yeare  following  1647    .     136      12     04 

„       46   the  yeare  ending  August 
17th,  1648  .     112     10     07* 

Aetatis  47  the  yeare  ending  August 

17th,  1649  .  .     125     06     04 

Aetatis  48    the  yeare  ending  August 

17th,  1650  .  .  .151     03     08 

"  This  money  was  received  in  stipends,  rents,  fines,  for  leases  at 
Kirton,  and  in  gifts,  and  in  such  ways  as  God  hath  been  pleased 
to  provide  for  me." 

He  received,  apparently,  rents  from  the  whole  of  his 
property  at  Crediton  or  Kirton.  Whether  Larkham  was 
justified  in  so  doing  seems  doubtful ;  at  all  events,  he  records, 
"  Paid  my  wife's  sister  three  hundred  pounds  to  quiet  her 
about  the  means  at  Kirton."  The  money  received  from  his 
own  father  had,  no  doubt,  been  spent  in  New  England ;  but 
he  gave  money  to  his  sisters  at  Lyme  Regis  from  time  to  time, 
one  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  bedridden.  His  brother 
Michael  had,  on  11th  June,  1649,  been  suspected  of  favouring 
the  King.  8  "  Information  per  Thos.  S."  having  been  laid  before 
the  Committee  for  Advance  of  Money  "that  Michaell  Larke- 
ham,  of  Lyme,  in  County  Dorset,  merchant,  is  a  Delinquent/' 
But  he  was  apparently  able  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge, 
as  he  does  not  appear  again  in  the  "Reports,"  and  in  1652 
he  was  still  living  at  Lyme. 

From  Thomas  Larkham's  Diary,  which  begins  18th 
February,  1650-1,1  do  not  propose  to  give  many  extracts, 
except  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  his 
life-story.  But  I  should  like  to  say  of  the  printed  Diary9 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  called  "  Extracts/1  or,  better  still, 
"  Selected  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Larkham." 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  if  the  Diary  was  printed  at 

8  Record  Office. 

9  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Lewis,  1st  edition,  1871 ;  second  edition,  1888. 
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all  it  was  not  in  entirety.  All  references,  and  they  are  many, 
to  sack,  beer,  strong  waters,  tobacco,  &c,  are  omitted.  This 
scarcely  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  man,  or  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  There  are  one  or  two  curious  errors  also  in 
the  printed  Diary,  as  when  Larkham  is  made  to  say  that  he 
paid  so  much  for  a  new  copy  of  the  feoffment  of  Lamerton 
out  of  the  Fowles,  when  he  really  wrote  Bowles  or  Bolls ; 
"  raspberry  pies  "  on  page  12,  2nd  edition,  for  "  roasting  pig  " 
in  original,  and  on  the  same  page  he  notes  the  receipt  of  a  gift 
of "  pork  and  puddings,"  which  the  editor  misreads  as  "  pies," 
a  droll  mistake  to  Devonshire  ears.  We  all  expect  puddings 
when  the  pig  is  killed,  but  who  gets  pork  pies  ?  Larkham  notes 
down  current  events,  all  money  spent  (this  the  Editor  rarely 
copies)  and  received,  and  intersperses  retrospective  remarks 
and  ejaculations.  I  fancy  his  family  did  not  come  to 
Tavistock  long  before  the  date  February  18th,  1650-51,  on 
which  he  begins  his  Diary,  as  he  notes  on  that  day,  "  Laid 
out  last  quarter  for  a  brewing  pan,  a  salt,  a  pestle,  and 
mortar,  &c."  In  his  house  they  brewed  every  month. 
Of  course,  at  this  date  there  was  no  beverage  for  ordinary 
use  but  small  beer  or  cider ;  coffee  and  chocolate  were  deli- 
cacies, and  tea  scarcely  yet  known  in  England. 

The  year  1651  did  not  go  smoothly  at  Tavistock. 
Larkham's  sermons,  especially  those  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Wedding  Svpper,  did  not  please 
many  of  the  towns  people.  These  sermons  must  have  been 
preached  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1651,  as  during  the 
latter  part  he  was  in  Cumberland,  where  his  son  George  had 
gone  after  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford.  His  father  giving 
him  (besides  his  expenses  in  Oxford,  and  charges  of  degree 
of  Bachelor)  "  twenty  pounds  at  his  going  into  Cumberland." 
This  was  before  17th  August,  when  he  notes  that  he  had 
received  this  year  but  "066u  18  02,  by  reason  that  the 
wicked  trustees  paid  nothing  out  of  Lamerton."  Why  the 
50u  from  Lamerton  was  detained  is  not  quite  clear,  it  seems 
to  have  been  owing  to  some  difficulty  between  the  two 
Committees  "of  Advance  of  Money,  &c,"  and  "for  Plun- 
dered Ministers,"  the  latter  committee  may  have  ordered  it 
to  be  detained,  as  Larkham  had  no  authority  from  them  to 
be  Preaching  Minister  of  Tavistock,  and  they  had  received 
complaints  of  him  from  the  townspeople.  Larkham  says, 
n  So  it  is  that  for  preaching  these  sermons  ( Wedding  Supper) 
I  was  judged  unworthy  to  be  continued  in  the  employment 
of  Gospel-preaching  by  such  as  are  mine  and  the  Truth's, 
yea  most  of  them  the  State's  enemies.     And  thereupon  a 
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great  part  of  my  livelyhood  was  detained."  (He  describes 
how  the  £50  from  Lamerton  was  settled,  &c.)  "  whereupon 
receiving  (as  I  apprehended  it)  a  call  from  God  to  be 
employed  in  my  Function  elsewhere,  I  obeyed  it,  and 
departed  from  the  aforesaid  town  of  Tavistock  with  a 
purpose  to  return  thither  no  more  to  dwell  among  them."  It 
seems  likely  from  this  that  there  was  some  irregularity  in 
Larkhain'8  appointment  to  the  position  he  held  in  Tavistock, 
or  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  throw  it  up  and  go  off 
without  notice,  leaving  the  people  (as  he  states  in  a  subse- 
quent petition  to  the  Committee  for  advance  of  money) 
"  without  a  Minister  to  instruct  them." 

In  the  British  Museum  tract  (anno  1658)  it  is  stated  that 
Larkham  left  Tavistock  4th  August,  1651.  He  wrote  "from 
Cockermouth,  22nd  September,  that  he  had  a  particular  place 
assigned  him  called  Brigham."  Larkham,  however,  in  1657, 
denied  "  that  he  took  the  charge  of  any  particular  place,  but 
was  by  the  commissioners  licensed  to  preach  where  he 
pleased."  "The  letter"  alluded  to  above  "is  ready  to  be 
seen  by  any  that  desire  it"  In  the  "Church  book"  of 
Cockermouth  it  is  stated  that  the  "foundation  of  this  par- 
ticular church  was  laid  October  2,  1651,  through  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Larkham,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  Tavistock,  in  Devon." 

"On  10th  December,  1651,  the  Church  did  solemnly  dedicate 
herself  to  God  by  fasting  and  prayer  in  the  house  of  one  Robert 
Bowes,  of  Cockermouth.  The  work  of  the  day  was  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Larkham,  father  of  one  of  the  elder  officers  of  the 
Church,  for  whose  labour  of  love  we  have  cause  always  to  bless 
the  Lord." 

"On  the  17th  day  of  December,  the  same  year,  the  Church 
brake  bread  the  first  time  together.  And  because  they  would  not 
employ  their  own  officers  before  they  had  received  the  solemn 
ordinance  of  ordination,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  they  gave  a  call 
to  the  before-mentioned  Mr.  Thomas  Larkham  ....  to 
administer  that  ordinance,  which  was  assented  to  by  that  Pastor, 
though  we  since  question  the  regularity  of  it  according  to  our 
principles.  We  first  brake  bread  in  the  Public  Meeting  Place  at 
Cockermouth,"  i.e.  All  Saints'  Church. 

Thomas  Larkham  was  also  one  of  the  three  "Ordained 
Presbyters  called  by  the  Church  to  that  work  for  fear  of 
offending  the  godly  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  way,  who 
ordained  George  Larkham  to  be  pastor  over  them  in  the 
Lord,  he  having  first  accepted  of  their  unanimous  and  solemn 
call,  in  the  face  of  a  very  great  assembly,  in  the  public 
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meeting-place  at  Cockermouth."  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  quote 
the  date  of  this  "ordination."  It  will  be  observed  that 
Larkham  is  here  described  as  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Tavistock,  although  he  says  he  left  Tavistock  with  a 
purpose  to  return  thither  no  more ;  and  in  the  following 
April  he  describes  himself  as  "  sometime  Minister  of  Tavi- 
stock." 

Larkham  remained  in  the  North  until  April,  1652,  "re- 
ceiving in  Cumberland  £90,  besides  £1  lis.  given  him 
there."  He  also  "  received  23s.  for  a  muster  in  Carlisle  for 
my  men,"  showing  that  he  must  again  have  acted  as  chaplain 
in  some  regiment.  He  left  Cumberland  5th  April,  1652,1  and 
the  21st  April  a  petition  is  received  from  him  by  the  com- 
missioners for  advance  of  money,  he  being  then  presumably 
in  London. 

This  petition,  which  is  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting,  is 
headed 2 — 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Larkham  sometime  Minister  of 
Tavistock  ffor  and  on  behalfe  of  himselfe  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  s'd  place  Sheweth,"  how  it  was  that  Lamerton  had  to  pay  £50 
per  arm.  to  the  minister  of  Tavistock,  "  so  it  is  that  your  Petitioner 
out  of  four  harvests  hath  received  one  only  50u,  and  that  Walter 
Godbeare  and  William  Grills  feofses  (sic)  and  John  Pointer 
Tennant  do  share  and  keepe  the  profits  of  the  s'd  Rectory  and  are 
insolvent  persons  whereby  not  only  your  peticioner  but  the 
Minister  of  Lamerton  (wch  yet  hath  had  nothinge  at  all  out  of  the 
s'd  Rectory)  are  like  to  be  defrauded  and  the  people  of  Tavistocke 
beinge  many  thousand 3  (poo re  ignorant  people  for  the  most  part) 
are  like  (as  they  have  beene  for  above  halfe  a  yeare)  to  be  still 
without  a  minister  to  instruct  them.  Your  Peticioner  desireth 
that  this  great  abuse  may  be  taken  into  consideration  and  a  pro- 
ceeding as  to  your  grave  and  pious  wisdomes  shall  seeme  good  and 
as  to  justice  concerninge  the  revenues  of  the  state  shall  appertaine 

"And  etc.  Thomas  Larkham." 

The  Commissioners  order  on  the  23rd  April : 

"The  County  Commissioner  for  Devon  to  summon  Godbeare 
and  Grills  to  account  for  the  profitts  of  the  rectory,  and  pay  the 
arrears  or  show  cause  to  the  contrary  and  to  examine  Pointer  as  to 
what  he  has  paid  to  the  trustees  and  how  he  holds  the  premises, 
and  to  take  their  examinations  to  discover  the  abuse."  (Published 
abstract.) 

1  MS.  diary,  under  September  15th,  when  he  received  the  first  gift  since  he 
came  out  of  Cumberland. 

*  Record  Office. 

*  Surely  there  is  some  exaggeration  here. 
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A  few  days  later  appeared  Larkham's  volume  of  Sermons, 

entitled  the  "Wedding  Sapper  .  .  .  Being  the  effect  of 

twelve  Sermons  preached  by  Thomas  Larkham  the  oppressed 

Pastor  of  the  despised  Church  of  Christ  there."    The  letters 

which  precede  the  Sermons  are  dated  "  From  my  chamber  in 

London  May  12th,  1652."    It  must  be  noticed  how  at  one 

moment  he  signs  himself  "Pastor"  and  at  another  "sometime" 

or  formerly  "Pastor  of  the   Church  of  Tavistock."     The 

Wedding  Supper  is  now  very  rare,  there  are  I  believe  but 

two  copies  known  and  only  lately  did  I  hear  of  the  second. 

The  first  belonging  to  Miss  Booker  of  Plymouth,  contains 

only  the  sermons  without  even  a  title  page,  and  is  bound  up 

with  Larkham' s  latter  work  on  Tithes.    The  second  copy, 

which  is  perfect  but  for  the  portrait  engraved  by  T.  Cross, 

(one  of  the  best  engravers  of  the  period,  who  engraved  portraits 

of  Thomas  Bastwick,  Francis  Quarles,  William  Silby,  Philip 

Massinger  and  others)  is  in  the  library  of  the  Memorial  Hall, 

Faningdon  Street.     It  is  interesting  as  having  belonged  to 

"Deliverance  Larkham,  authoris  nepos  "  (son  of  George)  then 

to  "John  Wightman  Del.  Larkham  nepos,  June  20,  1758" 

and  finally  to  Joshua  Wilson  who  bought  it  17th  December 

1836  for  la  6d.     His  widow  gave  it  to  the  Library  where  it 

now  is,  and  where  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Newth  I   was 

allowed  to  copy  out  the  long  Epistle  dedicatory  to  the 

Parliament,  and  the  shorter  addresses  to  Tavistock  and  the 

Reader.    The  book  is  in  its  original  binding,  no  doubt  the 

portrait  was  removed  when  the  terrible  fever  of  Granger  was 

at  its  height4    I  will  merely  give  here  the  dedications  of 

these  epistles  and  one  or  two  facts  from  them.    The  first  is 

dedicated  "To  the  Supream  Power,  next  and  immediately 

under  God  and  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  within  the  Dominions 

of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  Isles; 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England." 

Several  extracts  from  this  epistle  have  already  been  given, 
he  says  that  he  left 

"  Tavistock  with  a  purpose  to  return  thither  no  more  to  dwell 
among  them.  But  receiving  letters  from  the  godly  party  from 
time  to  time  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  continued  Call 
that  I  must  return,  I  began  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
whether  to  prefer  my  profit  and  ease  before  suffering  affliction  with 
the  People  of  God  (as  I  had  cause  to  fear  I  did),  or  to  trust  God 
of  whose  owning  of  me  (with  humility  be  it  written)  I  had  so 

4  Evans,  a  print  seller  in  the  Strand,  advertised  one  of  Larkham 'a  portraits 
for  sale  in  1853,  evidently  cut  from  a  copy  of  the  Wedding  Supper.  "Aged 
50,  1652.  12mo." 
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many,  so  great  experiences.  And  at  last  I  resolved  to  advise  with 
Godly  learned  and  judicious  Ministers  which  thing  I  also  did,  and 
found  them  all  to  agree  (upon  view  of  the  Letters  sent  me)  that 
I  must  return. 

"Mr.  H.  P.  One  said,  that  I  could  not  part  with  the  Godly 
party  at  Tavistock,  and  that  he  believed  others  would  be  of  his 
minde  when  they  did  view  the  Call. 

"  Mr.  L.  S.  Another,  that  I  would  go  off  lame  and  not  recover 
until  I  did  return.     Mr.  J.  B.     And  so  a  third  likewise ;  adding 

that  my  case  was  his  and  he  must  return  to whence  for  want 

of  maintenance  he  had  departed.  Here  God  enabled  me  to  deny 
myself  and  I  wrote  from  London  news  of  my  resolution  to  come 
among  them.  But  as  soon  as  that  news  came  among  them  it 
cannot  be  imagined  with  what  wrath  of  pride  they  run  together. 
I  will  set  down  an  extract  of  a  letter. — *  For  since  we  heard  of  that 
happy  news  of  your  coming,  the  enemies  do  most  furiously  rage, 
and  have  acted  together  (as  we  hear)  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  that  at  no  hand  he  shall  present  you  etc.' " 

This  certainly  does  not  seem  as  if  Larkham  had  already  had 
aa  he  says  "  a  legal  presentation."  He  then  relates  how  he 
had  been  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tavistock  : 

"  I  continued  Preaching  Minister  quietly  some  time  and  might 
still,  had  not  my  judgement  concerning  Discipline  made  me  liable 
to  dislike  and  obloquy.  But  now  they  that  were  otherwise 
judgemented  and  profane  ones  gnash  their  teeth  to  see  Christ's 
ordinances  on  foot  in  publique  and  themselves  laid  by  as  Reprobate 
Silver;  and  begin  to  quarrel  at  my  preaching  and  to  joyne  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  new  Church  (as  they  were  pleased  to 
call  us  that  laboured  to  serve  God  in  the  spirit  according  to  his 
word)  and  would  have  another  to  be  their  minister  that  would 
(according  to  custome)  carry  on  (as  they  call  it)  God's  good 
service.  Hereupon  the  Bascall  Multitude  are  encouraged  to  abuse 
the  Godly  Party.  Such  as  were  officers,  Troopers  and  Foot 
soldiers  in  the  late  King's  Army  are  thought  fitter  to  be  chosen 
officers  for  the  Parish,  than  men  that  have  lain  in  prison  or  by  the 
hedges  in  cold  nights  and  have  been  plundered  for  their  fidelity  to 
the  Parliament  by  their  own  wicked  neighbours  "  (all  this  is  because 
"one  Hawksworth,  a  late  trooper  in  the  King's  army,  had  been 
chosen  churchwarden,  confirmed  byGlanvill,and  others/' — Larkham 
wished  apparently  to  choose  both  Churchwardens)  "While  the 
ringleader  of  this  present  adverse  Party  was  in  the  King's  Quarters 
in  Cornwall"  (in  1644-45,  when  the  King  was  in  Cornwall,  Francis 
Glanvill  would  have  been  but  sixteen  years  old)  "  who  now 
stands  up  like  a  Champion  and  with  big  words  thinks  to  trample 
down  God's  People  whom  he  (in  a  letter  written  to  one  of  them) 
called  the  Rigid  Faction.     I  humbly  crave  leave  in  the  heat  of  a 
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Christian  and  fidelity  of  a  Commoner  of  England  to  write,  and  I 
will  write  no  more  than  I  can  prove  (for  I  know  whom  I  appeal 
onto)  that  the  differences  at  Tavistock  are  no  other  but  between 
Christ  and  Belial ;  the  Commonwealth  of  England  and  Royalty, 
worshipping  of  God  according  to  rule  and  superstitious  customary 
formality,  whatever  men  pretend  to  the  contrary." 

There  is  not  much  of  Christian  charity  in  this  diatribe, 

which  if  Larkham  had  been  believed,  and  could  have  "  proved  " 

his  words,  would  have  certainly  brought  confiscation  and 

imprisonment  on  Francis  Glanvill  of  Kilworthy,  at  whom  it 

is  aimed.     Many  a  dart  did  he  launch  from  the  pulpit  at 

this  young  man,  the  "  most  civilly  eminent "  among  the  people 

of  Tavistock.     It  was  probably  for  this  very  reason  that  he 

was  singled  out :  Larkham  liked  to  reign  supreme.    He  says6 

"  It  is  thought  now  among  us  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  of 

injustice,  iniquity,  and  oppression,  because  Ministers  shall  not 

be  Trustees  of  the  Town,  because  they  shall  not  have  their 

will;   which  yet  indeed  is  God's  will."    And  again,6  "All 

the  silly  (yet  proud)  fools  and  all  the  knaves  in  the  country, 

think  that  Gospel  Preachers  are  fit  to  be  made  a  Parable  of 

reproach  and  object  of  despight.    0  how  do  some  among  us 

raffle  it  in  the  second  or  third  Generations,  whose  ancestors 

infamously  scrapt  a  little  dung  together,  and  ended  their  days 

remarkably ! "    This  passage  is  specially  alluded  to  in  the 

Bodleian  Tract  as  referring  to  Francis  Glanvill,  and  I  suppose 

to  his  grandfather,  Sir  John,  whose  monument  (erected  1615) 

was  then  and  is  now  in  Tavistock  Church,  and  who  so  far 

from  having  acquired  his  money  infamously  was  greatly 

respected,  being  one  of  Princes'  Worthies  of  Devon,    M.P. 

successively  for  Launceston,  Tavistock,  and  St.  Germans ;  he 

was  also  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  appointed 

30th  June  1598,  40  Eliz.,  "  the  first  attorney  who  is  reported 

to  have  reached  the  bench."  7 

8  "  Stand  amazed,  0  ye  proud  worms,  that  have  such  proud 
implacable  stomachs,  that  swell  with  venome  like  toades  and  are 
better  like  mischievous  Devils  than  like  men,  so  far  are  ye  from 
being  like  Christian  men." 

It  is  not  very  surprising  after  this  (one  of  many  like 
passages)  to  read  in  Larkham 's  Epistle  Dedicatory  that  "  these 
Sermons  are  so  cried  down  for  unsufferable  railing  with 
which  they  are  stufft  by  report  of  the  enemy,"  he  therefore 
prints  them  in  self-justification ! 

9  Page  64.     Wedding  Supper,  •  Page  60 
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The  following  from  the  Sermons  refer  to  himself,1 

"  And  to  this  very  place  may  we  apply  it ;  0  Tavistocke  "  (it  is 
the  Deity  speaking)  "  I  have  afforded  that  to  thee  which  I  have  not 
M  G  H  to  all  towns.  Hath  not  the  Lord  striven  with  yon 
in  former  times,  in  regard  of  that  powerful  Ministry 
you  enjoyed  1  And  hath  he  not  (as  it  were)  made  you  the  first 
in  church  resurrection  in  these  parts  ?  ....  0s  how  have  I 
been  deceived  in  you !  What  fine  promises  were  made,  if  the  Lord 
would  hut  let  you  see  the  face  of  a  minister  of  youi*  own  again  1 
....  8The  base  carriage  of  the  Great  Ones  among  you  (the  like 
whereof  I  have  hardly  met  with  wherever  I  have  lived)  and  of 
the  most   besides,  threatened  a  removall  of  the  meanes  of  Grace 

from  you 4It  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  to  think  that  the 

removal  of  Ministers  is  in  the  power  of  two  or  three  addle-headed 
fools." 

I  think  these  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  why 
discontent  arose,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was 
a  punishable  offence  not  to  attend  sermons. 

Larkham  concludes  his  epistle  to  the  Parliament : 

"  That  so  if  it  seemed  good  unto  you,  I  may  be  restored  to  my 
brethren  and  employment  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  at  Tavistocke, 
(though  I  shall  in  regard  of  means  of  subsistence  have  much  less 
than  I  am  to  have  should  I  continue  Minister  there,  whence  I  am 
come  under  the  bond  of  conscience,  and  whither  I  am  by  jealous 
letters,  and  by  strong  arguments  wooed  to  return  again)  or  other- 
wise may  submit  to  God's  will  and  pleasure  .  .  .  with  this  com- 
fortable testimony  in  mine  own  Soul  that  I  am  ready  to  do  my 
duty,  keep  my  station  and  go  in  and  out  before  the  people,  over 
whom  the  Lord  hath  made  me  Overseer." 

The  next  address  is  "  to  all  them  in  the  Town  and  Parish  of 
Tavistock  in  Devon,  that  love  the  Lord  in  sincerity  and  are  now 
oppressed  by  an  ungodly  generation ;  Thomas  Larkham,  their  Right- 
ful Pastor,  wisheth  increase  of  Faith  Patience  and  wisdom  etc. 

"  Beloved  because  the  day  is  cloudy  among  you,  and  the  warm- 
ing beams  of  that  bright  Sun  of  liberty  (which  so  many  saints  in 
England  Ireland  and  even  in  Scotland  sit  under)  is  obstructed  and 
kept  off  from  you,  by  the  furious  marching  of  a  youthful  Jehu 
(among  you)  in  the  head  of  a  party  that  knows  not  God  and  will 
not  obey  the  Gospell  of  Christ,  ...  In  the  meantime  wait  and 
read  over  these  Sermons  which  once  you  heard ;  put  in  practice 
what  is  in  them  contained,  rejoice  in  the  consolation  that  you  shall 
find  here  and  there  in  them  dispersed  .  .  .  and  remember  your 
Remembrancer  and  loving  brother  in  Christ 

"  Thomas  Larkham 

"  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

From  my  Chamber  in  London,  May  12th.  1652." 

1  Page  52.  '  Page  85.  »  Page  86.  4  Page  145. 
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The  only  thing  worth  noting  in  the  address  to  the  reader  is 
that  he  describes  the  sermons  as  "  The  Author's  first  in  print 
after  twenty  seven  years  spent  in  Preaching,  and  suffering 
(in  the  time  of  the  Prelacy)  in  almost  all  the  courts  of 
England." 

I  have  given  these  long  extracts  from  the  Wedding 
Supper,  the  book  itself  being  so  scarce  as  to  be  practically 
unknown,  and  it  is  interesting  to  have  Larkham's  own 
account  of  his  troubles,  although  they  are  evidently  some- 
what coloured. 

He  suddenly  left  London  before  the  conclusion  of  his 
business  about  the  Lamerton  tithes,  and  set  out  for  Tavi- 
stock, arriving  there  June  1st.  In  the  Bodleian  Tract  the 
reason  for  this  sudden  journey  is  given  thus.  After  recount- 
ing his  journey  to  the  North,  long  absence  from  Tavistock, 
their  letter  desiring  him  to  return : 

"He  tells  them  he  is  better  where  he  is,  hath  received  neer 
about  an  hundred  pounds  for  Preaching,  desires  them  to  weigh  his 
condition  give  over  their  sate  and  look  out  for  another.  This  was 
done,  they  send  him  a  dismission  and  write  for  a  resignation  of  the 
Earle  of  Bedford's  presentation  that  another  might  be  procured. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  away  comes  Mr.  Lark  ham  again  for  Tavistock, 
comes  from  Ockhampton  twelve  long  miles,  the  Lord's  day  in  the 
morning,  goes  to  Church,  finds  the  doors  shut,  sends  for  a  bar  of 
iron  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  others  breaks  them  open.'1 

This  happened  on  the  1st  June,  when  Larkham  says;  "51 

bad  the  doors  of  the  Parish  Church  shut  up  against  me  by 

Hawk8worth.,,    (The  churchwarden.)     It  is  scarcely  to  be 

wondered  at  that  the  people  of  Tavistock  should  decline  to 

acknowledge  him  after  his  long  absence  (nearly  a  year)  and 

neglect  of  them.    To  return  to  the  account  in  the  Bodleian 

Tract:  "For  this  he  and  some  others  were  convented  before  a 

Justice  of  the  Peace  and  bound  over  at  the  General  Sessions.1' 

(the  date  of  the  Sessions  must  have  been  8th  or  9th  of  June, 

when   Larkham    says)   "I   departed   from   Exon    sad    and 

uncertaine  of  issue  upon  the  shutting  of  the  Parish  Meeting 

upon  me."     He  was  "  at  Bristol  on  the  eleventh  June  when 

I  received  of  Ebthery  11  daies  pay  due  to  me  £3  13  4, 

they  being  about  to  take  ship  "  (the  regiment  probably  with 

which  he  had  been  connected  as  chaplain  in  the  North,  was 

going  to  Ireland).     "  On  16th  June  when  I  was  almost  hope- 

lesse,  I  was  settled  and  confirmed  in  the  place  of  publicke 

preachinge  at  Tavistocke  by  an  order  of  the  Committee  for 

•  Page  17,  published  Diary. 
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plundered  Ministers."  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  the  next,  that  "in  this  week  viz:  September  28th. 
Justices  sate  by  commission  to  examine  witnesses  upon 
articles  exhibited  unto  the  Committee  for  plundered 
Ministers."  That  is,  articles  alleging  various  impro- 
prieties on  his  part  But  before  the  last- mentioned 
date,  the  Assizes  were  held  at  Exeter,  and  the  breaking 
open  the  church  door  "6being  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty (he  Larkham  having  his  presentation  unresigned) 
it  was  transmitted  to  the  Assizes  where  he  and  his 
assistants  were  indicted  for  a  riot."  (Larkham  speaks  of  it 
as  "Kow's  riot")  "He  entered  a  traverse  and  by  the 
mediation  of  some  friends  that  thought  it  only  a  mis- 
demeanour, they  were  acquitted  of  the  riot  and  came  home 
again."  .  .  .  Larkham  delivered  "  in  the  Assize  week  August 
9th,  1652  to  Mr.  Hunt  of  fixeter"  (a  bookseller  probably), 
"  twenty  copies  of  the  Wedding  Supper,  in  the  quire."  He 
was  at  home  again  by  the  17th  August,  when  he  adds  up  the 
year's  accounts  finding  that  he  had  received  £121  Is.,  i.e. 
£54  28.  lOd.  more  than  the  previous  year. 

He  had  "  laid  out  at  the  Assizes  £8  2s.  8d."  about  the  riot 
"  It  hath  beene,"  he  says,  "  a  verie  expensive  yeare  by  reason 
of  my  long  journey  into  Cumberland  and  back  thence  to 
London  and  greate  charges  in  London  and  thence  into  Devon." 
He  went  again  to  Exeter  for  the  Assizes  in  September,  and 
notes  subsequently,  "  I  spent  in  the  business  of  opening  the 
steeple-house  doore  at  Tavistock  (besides  what  was  contri- 
buted) £4  16s.  9d.,  also  for  3  severall  journeys  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  sequestration  sitting  at  Exon,  £1  5s.  9d. 
November  18th,  1652,  paid  for  3  yeares  tenths  at  one  time, 
viz.,  1649-50-51,  et  acq.  £3  6s.  3d."  These  tenths  were 
presumably  paid  to  the  Committee  for  Plundered  Ministers, 
now  that  he  was  appointed  by  them. 

His  youngest,  and  apparently  favourite  daughter,  Jane,  was 
married  17th  December,  1652,  to  Daniell,  son  of  Mr.  Edmond 
Condy,  of  Tavistock,  a  man  of  tolerable  means,  who  kept  a 
shop,  perhaps  a  serge  merchant  or  linen  draper.  Larkham 
gave  his  daughter  £200  for  wedding  portion,  besides  an  outfit 
costing  £10  2s.  Id. 

Though  Larkham  was  again  settled  in  Tavistock,  the  town 
was  far  from  being  peaceful  and  settled  under  his  ministry. 
He  introduced  changes,  "those  7 Protean  shapes  in  which  he 
made  this  poor  church  appear,  which  were  enough  to  weary 
any  but  an   Athenian  spirit.     First,  the  church  must  be 

8  Bodleian  Tract  7  Bodleian  Tract 
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governed  by  pastor  and  elders,  then  it  must  have  deacons 

too,  as  other  churches  had,  then  there  must  be  a  general 

meeting  of  the  church,  and  all  the  officers  must  surrender  up 

their  power  into  the  church's  hands,  then  a  dozen  members 

must  be  chosen  out,  and  they  must  go  by  themselves  into  a 

room  in  the  nature  of  a  jury,  and  then  give  in  who  fit  to  be 

continued,  who  dismissed,  then  all  the  power  must  return  to 

the  pastor.    The  seven  men  chosen,  then  sixteen,  and  though 

the  Church  had  been  five  years  with  the  ordinary  covenant, 

he  comes  and  says  the  church  is  broken  up,  and  only  those 

who  will  come  to  his  house  and  satisfie  him  will  be  admitted 

to  the  new  church."    On  this  Nicholas  Watts,  one  of  the 

wealthiest  men  in  the  town,  and  many  others,  left  him. 

Meanwhile  the  settlement  of  the  Lamerton  money  was  still 
going  on.  The  20th  May  Grills,  Godbeare,  and  Pointer  had 
written  to  the  County  Commissioners,8  "  we  showed  you 
our  deeds  and  accounts  last  Summer  and  have  not  received 
any  profitts  since,  we  had  an  order  from  the  Commission  for 
Plundered  Ministers  to  pay  them  the  remaining  profitts  after 
Tavistock,  etc." 

On  the  20th  June  (when  he  was,  I  suppose,  in  London,  as 
it  is  in  his  own  writing) — 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Larkham  showeth.  .  .  .  that 
the  profitts  since  1645  had  been  taken  by  Pointer,  Stert  of  Curriton 
(Coryton),  and  Grills  and  Godbeare,  although  he  only  claims  501 
for  the  last  four  years. " 

This  claim  was  excessive;  the  estate  was  not  confiscated 
until  November,  1648,  and  Larkham  had  received  one  year's 
income — see  report  of  Commissioners,  8th  June,  1650.  He 
tells  the  committee  that — 

"Your  order  is  slighted  by  the  said  Grills,  Godbeare,  and 
Pointer  .  .  .  and  your  petitioner  desireth  that  the  dishonesty  and 
obstinacy  of  the  said  persons  may  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
some  farther  course  taken  that  both  the  Commonwealth  and  your 
petitioner  may  have  what  of  right  belongeth  to  them  respectively, 
and  that  they  be  made  to  know  what  it  is  to  contemn  your  power 
and,  etc  "  Thom.  Larkham." 

22nd  June.  Order  thereon  that  as  the  reply  of  Grills, 
Godbeare,  and  Pointer  is  no.t  satisfactory,  they  appear  to  pay 
the  arrears,  or  in  default  be  brought  up  in  custody  of  the 
serjeant-at-arms. 

July,  1652.     Grills,  etc,  petition  that  they  are  men  unfit 

8  Record  Office, 
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to  travel,  the  youngest  being  more  than  60,  and  one  very  ill. 
Beg  that  the  accounts,  etc.,  may  be  accepted  and  proved  before 
some  gentlemen  near,  etc. 

21st  July.  The  case  referred  to  the  County  Commissioners 
who  are  to  pay  Larkham  and  the  other  minister  their  arrears, 
and  that  Larkham  have  liberty  to  take  exception  to  their 
accounts.  They  are  also  "to  certify  why  the  sheafe  of 
Lamerton  was  let  at  75u  when  Glanvill  compounded  for  it 
at  90"." 

Larkham  then  petitions  on  9th  November  (past  8th 
December.)  He  still  calls  himself  sometime  minister  of 
Tavistock ;  not  having  received  the  money,  "  humbly  prays 
that  they  may  be  taken  into  custody  and  there  remain  until 
they  have  performed  your  orders." 

8th  December.  Order  is  made  that  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, in  case  of  default,  are  to  take  the  sheafe  of  Lamerton 
into  their  own  possession. 

Larkham  writes  under  date  20th  December,  "  In  this  nick 
of  time  I  had  good  news  from  Haberdashers'  Hall,"  where  the 
committee  sat. 

But  affairs  were  not  yet  settled.  Pointer  remonstrated 
against  the  order,  having  a  lease  for  the  land  in  July,  1649, 
for  eleven  years  at  75U.,  and  having  held  it  four  years  to  the 
content  of  the  parishioners,  begs  to  be  confirmed  therein  for 
the  rest  of  his  lease,  and  again  17th  June,  when  he  says  that 
he  waited  on  the  Commissioners  of  Devon  at  Exon,  "  with 
three  witnesses,  to  prove  that  the  laud  was  formerly  let  for 
60K.,  but  the  witnesses,  etc.,  could  not  be  heard  (they  being 
bound  up  for  Mr.  Larkham),  and  all  the  difference  is  for 
money  which  the  feoffers  detain  in  their  hands  for  paying  of 
ministers  in  Mr.  Larkham's  absence  and  for  charges  laid  out, 
etc.,  and  the  Commissioners  at  Exon  did  tell  your  Petitioner 
that  they  had  settled  it.  And  if  Mr.  Larkham  and  the  feoffers 
did  agree  your  Petitioner  might  hold  out  his  term  of  seven 
years  yet  to  come.  And  Mr.  Larkham  said  as  much  to  your 
Petitioner  within  these  few  days  himself.',  Begs  them  to 
consider  that  he  "  took  it  in  most  unsettled  and  worst  of  times, 
being  about  the  death  of  the  late  King,"  to  notice  the  two 
certificates  annexed.  This  business  being  executed  "  against 
him  of  malice,  as  is  evident,  and  may  be  made  clearly  mani- 
fest, which  hath  already  cost  your  Petitioner  20/z.,  besides 
riding  above  500  miles,  being  64  years  of  age,"  &c. 

But  the  order  is  enforced  13th  July,  1653,  and  on  5th 
August  the  County  Commissioners  write:  "We  have  let 
Lamerton  Sheafe  at  90/t.  a  year,  its  full  value,  but  the  ten- 
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ants  exceedingly  complain  of  the  trouble  given  them  by 
Pointer,  who  claims  the  Sheafe  by  his  lease,  and  threatens 
law,  and  so  disturbs  them  that  they  will  be  unable  to  pay 
their  rent"  And  after  all  this  Larkham  wrote  a  book  on 
tithes,  concluding  with  these  words :  "  So,  that  by  any  means 
tythes  as  now  payable  of  all  sorts  root  and  branch  are  by 
Authority  to  be  taken  away,  in  the  judgement  of  T.  L." 

On  the  1st  June,  1653,  Larkham  writes :  "  I  have  been 
this  year  exceedingly  persecuted  by  arrests,  in  the  Committee 
for  plundered  ministers,  by  indictment  for  a  supposed  riot 
with  divers  of  my  brethren  to  the  expense  of  at  least  dOli.  in 
Charges."  To  the  proceedings  against  him  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Plundered  Ministers  we  shall  refer  farther  on, 
when  he  was  summoned  before  other  Commissioners,  where 
much  of  the  evidence  was  repeated. 

Larkham  had,  of  course,  followers  and  adherents  in  Tavi- 
stock, although  he  offended  the  wealthier  and  more  educated 
men  who  were  in  power.  Young  Mr.  Glanvill  was,  we  have 
seen,  the  special  object  of  his  abuse,  and  he  also  speaks  in 
his  Diary  most  slightingly  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Howe,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1650,  and  presumably  a  justice, 
and  later  on  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Watts,  who  though  at  first  taken 
with  him,  afterwards  wrote  against  him. 

He  (Larkham)  figured  in  two  suits  in  the  Tavistock  Guild- 
hall this  year,  1654,  one  on  "  18th  April  about  my  son's  son9 
passed.  Great  abuse  by  Godbeare.  Many  passionate  sin- 
full  words  spoken  by  me."  And  on  "August  18th,  1654, 
there  was  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Tavistock  between  Thomasin 
Smith  and  my  grandchild,  Thomas  Larkham,  for  driving  and 
beating  her  sow.  It  was  God's  pleasure,  for  ends  best  known 
to  His  wisdom,  to  suffer  me  to  be  foiled  in  this  action.  With 
this  fatherly  whip  beginneth  the  three  and  fiftieth  year  of 
mine  age.  But  my  hope  is  that  His  holy  Majesty  will  bring 
good  out  of  this  action  and  all  others,  which  mine  unworthy 
walking  have  caused  His  fatherhood  to  lay  upon  me.  But 
the  deriding  of  Thy  Church  wanes,  and  worship  by  Eveleigh, 
the  Steward  at  the  Court,  and  others,  O  Lord,  forget  not." 

This  "  deriding  "  must  have  been  personal,  as  at  this  period 
the  "Commonwealth1'  was  at  its  zenith,  and  all  England 
robed  in  sad  colour.  Neither  can  Tavistock  have  been 
specially  inclined  to  Royalism.  Had  not  Pym  been  returned 
to  successive  Parliaments  as  its  Member,  and  George  Hughes, 
a  Puritan  among  Puritans,  been  its  pastor  ? 

On  the  12th  November  Larkham  recalls  how  "  I  left  my 

9  Thomas  Larkham. 
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house  in  the  morning  and  came  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Paskitaquike  in  New  England  to  come  for  England." 
It  is  now  twelve  years  since,  "  yet  hath  this  time  had  in  it 
very  great  afflictions  and  tossings  to  and  fro,  but  farre  farre 
less  than  my  deservings."  He  had  received  in  money  the 
last  two  years  respectively  £216  17s.  Id.  and  £175  lis.  7cL 
In  June  he  bought  "a  Curtain  Eod  for  my  Picture,"  the 
original  from  which  Thomas  Gross  engraved  that  in  the 
Wedding  Supper  probably.  He  had  bought  earlier  in 
the  year  "  an  iron  rod  for  a  tall  Picture  of  my  eldest  son  and 
6  rings."  The  following  is  a  week's  expenditure  taken  at 
random : — "  Sacke  Is.  4d.  Mutton  is.  2d.,  laid  out  ye  Friday 
4s.  9d."  (then,  as  now,  market  day)  "for  beefe  and  other 
things  2s.  8d."  Also  this  year,  "  paid  Dan  Sowton  for  fitting 
an  old  gowne  for  my  wife,  which  was  a  Gowne  of  Mine,  6s." 
In  August,  "Elizabeth  Penny  sent  me  a  Pricke  of  Tobacco 
upon  the  Eeturne  of  her  husband  from  France."  In  October, 
"  pd  for  an  old  Bedstead  of  young  Mrs.  Ellis  7s."  u  About 
the  Fitting  up  of  an  old  Bedstead  bought  of  Mrs.  Ellis's 
daughter  besides  timber  of  mine  owne,  pd  to  John  Sheer 
(carpenter)  5s.  The  Bedstead  is  now  worth  25s." !  January 
24th,  1664-5. — "For  sacke,  ale  and  cider  for  this  week 
Is.  9d."     The  next  day,  "a  pound  of  tobacco  Is.  3d. 

In  the  year  1655  nothing  extraordinary  occurred  save  a 
journey  to  London  in  September,  where  he  arranged  for  the 
printing  of  his  greatest  work,  Sermons  on  the  Attributes 
of  Ood.  It  appeared  in  February,  1655  (when  he  received 
forty-eight  books  bound  and  eight  unbound),  though  dated 
1656.  Larkham  spent  about  printing  of  books  in  London 
£10  9s.  Whether  this  sum  included  the  little  book  on 
"  Tithes  "  is  not  stated.  He  does  not  mention  the  latter  in 
his  Diary,  although  it  was  printed  and  sold  by  the  same 
people  as  The  Attributes,  and  dated  the  same  year.  It  is 
dedicated  to  "  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  by  his  High- 
ness's  humble  servant  Thomas  Larkham."  Of  this  work  only  one 
copy  is  known,  belonging  to  Miss  Eooker,  whose  grandfather 
was  minister  of  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  Tavistock. 
Of  The  Attributes  several  copies  exist.  Two  are  in  the  British 
Museum1 ;  one  is  very  clean  and  perfect,  with  uncut  margin, 
and  apparently  original  binding,  but  lacking  the  portrait 
which  Lowndes  says  it  should  contain,  with  inscription 
"aet  54."  This  is  perhaps  the  portrait  Larkham  refers  to 
"  for  new  fitting  my  second  Picture  10s." 

1  In  it  the  date  1656  is  struck  through,  and  Feb.  10th,  1655,  written. 
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In  May  of  this  year,  1656,  lieutenant  Miller  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  four  children.  The  widow,  Patience  Larkham, 
came  to  her  father  June  21st,  Saturday,  from  Ireland,  for 
advice  and  assistance.  On  August  1st  Larkham  went 
with  her  *  to  Plymouth,  intending  lor  Ireland,"  but  the  wind 
being  contrary  he  returned  to  Tavistock,  where  he  preached 
on  Sunday,  August  3rd.  The  next  day  they  went  again  to 
Plymouth,  setting  sail  about  midnight,  aud  "  on  the  Friday 
following  landed  at  Passage,  in  the  Haven  of  Waterford, 
with  my  daughter  Miller.  Many  clouds  lay  over  her  estate. 
But  by  the  good  hand  of  my  God  I  despatched  many  businesses, 
and  on  Friday,  September  12th,  came  to  Bristoll,  and  the 
Thursday  following,  September  18th,  came  safe  to  my  house 
at  Tavistock.  I  was  absent  six  Lord's  days  and  no  more.  I 
was  in  Ireland  and  preached  at  Lieut.  Col.  Scott's  castle, 
called  Langrage,  about  one  mile  from  Eossgarland  Castle,  in 
which  my  daughter,  Patience  Miller,  lived,  the  17th  day  of 
August,  being  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  last  of  the  54th  of 
mine  age."  He  then  launches  out  into  verse,  praying  that 
Tavistock  may  be  kept  "from  Turks  and  Tories"  (surely 
rather  an  early  use  of  the  word).  "Glanville,  Watts, 
Polwheele,  Godbeare,  Gove,  Hore  and  Bole,  and  all  others 
that  me  vex  full  sore,  0  Lord  forgive  if  they  belong  to  Thee, 
or  else  on  them  let  me  Thy  justice  see."  These  gentlemen 
objected  probably  to  his  leaving  his  post  for  so  long. 

In  October,  Larkham  writes  that  this  is  the  third  year  of 
detaining  the  Augmentation  (50u  from  Lamerton)  from  him ; 
he  is  also  informed  that  the  Commissioners  have  commanded 
Mr.  Eveleigh  (Earl  of  Bedford's  steward)  to  detain  his 
stipend.  He  received  the  stipend  however  on  October  16th. 
In  the  following  January  Larkham  was  again  before  the 
Commissioners  at  Exeter  to  answer  the  "  Articles  "  presented 
against  him.  He  says:  "I  was  ordered  to  continue  (January 
15th  1656-7),  "  but  offered  for  peace's  sake  if  the  interest  of 
Christ  could  be  retained  by  my  removal,  I  would  resign  to 
one  whom  Mr.  Stuckely  (Rev.  Lewis  Stuckely)  of  Exeter, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Bideford  should  approve  of,  and  withal, 
it  was  so  agreed  upon  at  last  by  the  Commissioners  and 
myself."  On  this  same  journey  he  received  of  Mr.  George 
Torr,  of  Kirton,  £160,  "half  the  fine  of  the  ground  for  a 
lease  of  three  lives."  By  the  end  of  his  fifty-fifth  year, 
17th  August,  1657,  his  receipts  amounted  to  £276  12s.  2d., 
although  the  "  Annuity  "  from  Lamerton  was  "  still  unpaid, 
as  it  hath  been  for  three  years  and  a  half  past." 

"  August  the  31   day  I  began  my  journey  to  London, 
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about  the  recovering  of  mine  arrears  due  out  of  Lamerton, 
and  returned  (by  the  good  hand  of  God)  October  ye  third ; 
yet  did  I  not  obtaine  what  I  rode  for,  but  insteede  thereof,  was 
summoned  in  mine  absence  to  appear  to  articles  at  Exon, 
October  the  7th." 

While  in  London  he  arranged  for  the  printing  of  a  tract 
called  Naboth.  He  brought  the  books  back  with  him; 
"  carriage  of  books  and  box  from  London  to  Exeter."  And 
on  October  9th,  "I  am  out  in  printing  'Naboth*  £1  10s., 
besides  what  I  have  received  for  some."  The  books  were  sold 
apparently  at  a  penny  each.  In  the  reply,  one  of  the  church 
members,  after  disowning  all  share  in  the  tract,  said,  "  that 
he  thought  not  a  whole  dozen  of  them  to  be  worth  a  penny." 
This  tract  professed  to  be  an  account  of  the  troubles  at 
Tavistock,  and  from  the  extracts  given  in  the  reply  was  not 
at  all  calculated  to  soothe  the  troubled  waters. 

The  xeply,  entitled  The  Tavistocke  Naboth  proved  Nahal ; 2 
in  an  answer,  unto  a  Scandalous  Narrative,  Published  by 
Mr.  Tho.  Larkham  in  the  Name  (but  without  the  consent)  of 
the  Church  of  Tavistocke,  in  Devon.  Humbly  presented  to 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Magistracy,  and  the  Ministry  of 
the  Nation  in  this  Commonwealth. 

"  By  F.  G.,  D.  P.,  W.  G.,  N.  W.,  W.  H.,  etc,"  ie„  (Francis 
Glanville,  Esq.,  Eev.  Digory  Polwheile,  Mr.  Walter  Godbeare, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Watts,  Walter  Hore,  churchwarden.) 

"  London,  Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Authors,  1658." 

Keceived  in  Tavistock,  and  seen  by  Larkham,  April  20th. 

In  this  tract,  written  as  will  be  seen,  by  some  of  the  principal 
men  in  Tavistock,  the  authors  are  at  pains  to  refute  Larkham's 
statements.  They  give  extracts  from  Naboth  and  answers 
thereto.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  know  what  Naboth  was 
like,  although  no  copy  of  this  tract,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
exists.  A  copy  was  in  a  second-hand  booksellers  catalogue 
in  1883,  but  cannot  now  be  traced.  Naboth  (which  Larkham 
denied  having  written  before  the  Exeter  magistrates,  though 
afterwards  he  admitted  having  done  so)  begins  thus : 

"  It  hath  been  the  pleasure  of  God  for  ends  best  known  to  his 
holiness,  justice,  and  wisdom,  to  permit  a  people  at  Tavistock  in 
Devon  that  desire  to  live  holily,  to  be  for  divers  years  persecuted, 
oppressed  and  opposed,  in  all  their  endeavours  to  promote  Religion 
and  the  publick  welfare  of  that  place,  by  the  contrivances, 
stirrings,  prosecutions  and  actings  of  the  opposite  party  prevalent 
in  the  said  place."     Answer :    "  Doubtless  the   ingenious  reader 

*  Bodl.  Pamph.  106  ;  1658.     This  is  the  tract  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Bodleian -Tract,  so  styled  as  that  Library  possesses  the  only  known  copy. 
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will  either  think  the  Printer  mistaken  in  his  date,  putting 
(16)57  for  (16)37,  or  else  will  easily  believe  that  crime  might  be 
charged  on  this  false  Naboth  that  was  falsely  on  the  true 
1  Kings  12,  13." 

Mr.  L/s  narrative  from  Naboth : 

"  Alas,  God  known  we  are  loath  to  provoke  it  is  not  the  intent 

of  these  Papers  to  do.     But  rather  to  plead  our  innocency  and  to 

give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  God  to  whom  the  report  of  our 

stirrs,  broils  for  these  eight  or  nine  years  last  past  hath  come,  and 

likewise  to  beg  their  prayers  for  us  and  their  advice  and  counsel  to 

us,  that  we  may  do  nothing  offensive,  uncomely  or  of  ill  report, 

etc"    Answer :  "  And  yet  Larkham  suspended  17  then  members 

of  his  Church  in  his  own  House  at  a  Clap,  that  with  all  humility 

and  tenderness  of  affection  did  admonish,  or  rather  beseech  him  to 

forbear  these  idle  stories,  impertinent  digressions,  particularizing 

invectives   in  the   Pulpit,   that  begat  laughter  and  derision   in 

such  as  were  profane,  and  shame  and  blushing  in  every  gracious 

face." 

At  a  church  meeting  "  whilst  they  awaited  for  a  fit  time  "  (to 
present  a  paper  of  complaints)  "Mr.  L.  fell  out  into  a  bitter 
passion  and  so  to  prayer,  and  immediately  (having  gathered  up  his 
gloves  and  papers  on  the  table  while  he  was  praying)  got  away 
into  his  house." 

They  complain  of  his  "unchristian  expressions  in  his  publick 
prayers,  Upon  a  Lecture  day  in  his  prayer  after  sermon,  he  had 
these  words,  *  Lord  if  we  would  read  the  Master's  Tickets  upon  the 
Lord's  day  eft,  and  beat  up  the  drum  after  sermon  is  ended  and 
down  to  football  in  Jessop's  hay,  and  suffer  all  to  come  to  com- 
munion as  they  were  wont  to  do ;  that  they  might  downe  upon 
^eir  knees  and  hold  up  their  pawes,  then  Lord  we  should  have 
peace  among  us.'  It  is  ordinary  with  him  whatever  news  he  hears 
in  the  week  from  the  Assizes,  Sessions  or  Diurnall,  to  bring  it 
up  into  the  Pulpit  the  next  time  he  comes  there,  so  that  its  grown 
into  a  Proverb  in  Tavistock,  'If  you  will  know  what  news,  go 
to  Church.'  Boasted  in  the  Pulpit  at  one  time  that  he  had  500 
books  in  his  study  and  that  he  could  live  if  he  never  received 
Parish  Maintenance  more." 

A  daughter  of  Alexander  Gove's  being  dead  he  desired 
that  his  nephew,  Mr.  Andrew  Gove,  minister  at  Petertavy, 
should  preach  a  sermon  at  her  funeral,  and  informed  Larkham, 
who  replied : 

"If  they  would  send  him  10/-  well  and  good,  not  receiving 
the  money,  he  came  up  from  his  House  to  the  Church  and  shut 
the  doors  and  carried  away  all  the  keyes  with  him,  save  only  that 
of  a  little  wicket  which  was  then  open  for  one  to  come  out  of 
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that  was  then  tolling  of  the  Bell,  and  went  to  a  Feast  in  the 
Country.  Mr.  Gove  and  others  went  into  the  Church  by  the 
wicket,  and  he  standing  up  in  one  of  the  seats  made  a  solid 
discourse  out  of  Levit :  10.  3." 


Larkham  suspended  all  church  members  who  were  present 
at  that  sermon. 

"  The  next  thing  he  brings  in  his  bill  to  be  prayed  for " 
(in  Ndboth,  passage  last  quoted) : 

"  And  therein  we  desire  to  become  humble  suitors  for  him  .  .  . 
to  mortifie  his  corruptions,  subdue  his  passions,  and  make  to  be 
that  in  truth  which  he  would  faine  be  in  profession  and  in  show, 
that  so  he  may  be  no  longer  a  scandal  to  the  Gospel,  a  disgrace  to 
his  calling,  or  a  stumbling-block  unto  such  as  are  yet  strangers 
to  Religion." 

To  return  to  Ndboth  and  his  narrative,  he  speaks  of 
Tavistock  being  for  divers  years  in  a  sad  vacancy  of  the 
means  of  salvation  until  the  coming  of  Larkham,  his  many 
troubles. 

"  But  of  all  afflictions  none  comparable  to  this,  that  upon  the 
detainment  of  the  livelihood  of  Mr.  Tho.  Larkham  our  publick 
teacher,  by  the  contrivances  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  goodness, 
he  flies  for  succour  and  reparation  to  such  as  can  and  ought  to 
right  him,  he  is  used  as  poor  sheep  that  come  to  thorny  bushes  for 
shelter,  who  have  not  only  their  fleeces  taken  at  least  in  part,  but 
also  their  very  flesh  rent  and  torn  on  their  bodies,  so  hath  he  been 
once  and  again  dealt  withall,  by  such  as  Sathan's  wiles  and  men's 
malice  and  subtility  have  made  to  act,  etc."  Recites  how  the 
rectory  of  Lamerton  had  to  pay  501i  for  his  support  while  minister 
of  Tavistock,  "  which  also  divers  years  hath  been  paid  to  Mr.  Lark- 
ham, occasion  is  taken  from  an  ordinance  of  the  Protector  and 
Counsell,  to  bring  the  rectory  into  the  hands  of  the  publick 
trustees  for  pious  uses  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  a  prohibition 
issued  out  to  stop  payment  of  any  money  raised  out  of  the  said 
rectory,  without  special  order  from  them,  whereupon  Mr.  Larkham 
our  Minister  makes  his  addresses  to  the  said  Trustees,  and  hath 
acces8e  and  audience,  and  this  answer,  that  he  get  the  feoffment 
deed,  and  shew  his  title  which  accordingly  being  done,  and  his 
right  evident,  he  being  many  years  ago  presented  by  the  Patron 
and  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the  Committee  for  plundered 
Ministers,  yet  it  is  further  said  by  the  Clerk  to  the  foresaid 
Publick  Trustees  that  he  must  make  his  addresse  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  approbation  of  Publick  Preachers  sitting  at  Whithall: 
this  also  was  done." 
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I  do  not  find  these  "  orders,"  though  there  is  one  from  the 
*•  Committee  for  Augmentation  of  Preaching  Ministers/'  16th 
December,  1657,  three  months  after  Naboth  appeared : — 

"  And  a  Petition  with  an  attestation  presented  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Larkham,  our  reverend  and  godly  Minister,  though  not  by 
him :   for  both  he  and  we  thought  his  long  labouring  in  the 
Ministry  and  faithfull  acting  in  the  Commonwealth  above  many 
of  his  rank  and  employment,  known  sufficiently,  and  godly  un- 
bleameable    conversation,    would    have    gotten    an    easie    pass." 
"  Bat  the  Commissioners,  some  of  them  had  letters  and  informa- 
tion of  Articles  that  had  been  exhibited  to  the  Committee  for 
Plundered  Ministers  (whilst  it  was  in  being)  and  one  of  them  talks 
of  two  bastards  one  in  New  England  and  another  in  old  England. 
And  another  talks  of  cursing  one  in  publique  and  much  ado.'9 
"  Here  followeth  a  true  copy  under  the  hand  of  John  Smith  Register 
to  the  Commissioners  for  Ejection  (of  scandalous  and  inefficient 
Ministers)  of  Articles  exhibited  to  the  Right  Honourable  Com- 
mittee for  Plundered  Ministers  against  Thomas  Larkham." 

A  full  report  of  his  dismissal  from  Sir  Hardress  Waller's 
regiment  is  given.    This  I  have  already  quoted. 

"  3rd  Article.  He  is  a  common  railer,  calling  in  the  Pulpit  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Tavistock  by  several  scandalous  and 
opprobrious  names,  as  dogs,  snarling  curs,  swine,  grunting-swine, 
serpents,  vipers,  devils,  rogues,  ragged-rogues,  rascals,  scabs,  ninni- 
hammero,  purguinions,  fools,  squint-eyed  fools,  sons  of  witches, 
knaves,  a  pack  of  knaves,  the  devil's  dish  clouts,  with  frequent 
and  horrid  curses  and  imprecations,  saying  to  one  as  he  was  going 
oat  of  the  Church,  '  Qo,  and  the  curse  of  God  go  with  thee ' ;  and 
to  the  congregation,  '  God  pour  upon  you  and  yours  the  vials  of 
His  wrath.' 

Mr.  L.'8  answer. — "To  the  calumniating  and  merry  Ale-house 
jigs  of  the  third,  he  saith  it  was  fully  heard  before  the  Committee 
aforementioned  and  for  the  phrases  some  of  them  he  knoweth  not 
the  English  of  them,— other  some  are  Scripture  words,  and  the 
accusation  of  horrid  curses  and  imprecations  is  very  devilish,  and 
that  the  instances  will  show,  for  in  answer  to  the  first,  this 
Defendant  saith  that  John  Pointer  for  drunkenness  rejected  by 
the  Church,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  censure,  and  deriding  it,  and 
threatning  its  overthrow,  was  wished  to  be  more  sensible  of  the 
censure,  and  to  take  heed  lest  the  curse  of  God  did  fall  upon  him,  or 
to  that  effect,  which  this  Defendant  cannot  punctually  remember, 
it  being  seven  years  since."  Answer. — "They  say  that  Mr. 
Larkham  said  to  Mr.  Pointer  as  he  was  going  forth  of  the  Church, 
after  the  exercise  was  ended,  upon  a  market  day  at  least  three 
or  four  hundred  people  being  present,  '  The  curse  of  God  go  with 
thee.' " 
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He  had  also  publicly  excommunicated  William  Hore,  the 
churchwarden,  because  he  objected  to  Mr.  Larkham's  electing 
two  of  the  "  Eight  men  "  (who  governed  the  affairs  of  the 
parish)  without  full  consent  of  the  parish. 

"  4th  Article.  He  hath  been  a  sower  of  discord  and  hatred  in 
all  places  where  soever  he  hath  been,  as  also  of  a  proud  and  turbu- 
lent spirit  in  all  his  actions,  as  may  witness  his  behaviour  at 
Northam  in  Devon,  and  Greenwich  in  Kent,  and  New  England, 
and  being  therefore  taxed  before  the  Commissioners  of  Devon  for 
Sequestration  for  the  same,  said  that  he  was  thereunto  sent,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  Master,  who  came  not  to  bring  peace  but 
the  sword. 

Mr,  L/s  answer. — "To  the  fourth,  this  Defendant  humbly 
desireth  that  the  grosse  deceitfulnesse  of  this  brute  Godbeare,  the 
composer  of  this  article  may  be  noted,  this  Defendant  did  in  his 
presence  ask  the  Commissioners  for  Sequestration  whether  ever  he 
were  questioned  by  them  as  alledged  in  this  article,  he  the  said 
Walter  Godbeare  prevented  them,  roaring  and  crying  out,  I  taxed 
you,  I  taxed  you,  before  these  Commissioners,  and  if  this  may 
passe,  any  Yarlet  may  abuse  men  before  Judges  and  after  swear 
that  they  were  questioned  before  such  Judges.  But  did  men 
know  what  oathes  contrary  to  his  own  knowledge  and  conscience 
(this  Defendant  is  persuaded)  and  most  evidently  false  this  monster 
of  men  hath  taken,  they  would  think  him  scarce  fit  to  be  allowed 
a  witness  against  any  man,  much  lesse  in  this  cause,  wherein  his 
malice  to  the  Defendant  rings  in  all  the  country  round  about  the 
place  of  his  dwelling :  the  matter  of  the  article  is  false  and  calum- 
niatory." Reply. — "  We  have  seen  certificates  from  Northam, 
Lewisham,  &c.  They  speak  elsewhere  of  the  '  protesters '  in  these 
places  and  'Agamentrum  in  New  England.'" 

This  can  scarcely  be  called  an  "  answer "  by  Larkham  to 
the  detailed  charges. 

"  8th  Article.  He  brings  in  many  ridiculous  rimes,  and  imper- 
tinent stories  in  his  sermons,  very  unbefitting  the  seriousness  of 
one  that  hath  to  deal  in  the  name  of  God  about  the  salvation  of 
souls." 

Mr.  L.'8  answer.  "  To  the  eighth  he  craveth  that  instances  be 
brought  The  commentary  annexed  is  hypocritical  and  befitting 
the  foresaid  Watts.  c  We  will  give  some  of  his  pulpit  rimes.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  Drunkard's  Catch  and  his  reproof  in  rime  as 
he  delivered  them  in  Church. 

'  Three  merry  men,  and  three  merry  men,  and  three  merry  men  are  we, 
And  three  wicked  men,  and  3  wicked  men,  and  to  the  devil  you  shall  go 

all  three. 
The  Church  is  no  wild  Cat,  and  the  parson  is  no  Hare, 
Come  whenever  you  will,  you  find  one  of  them  there.'1 
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*  This  long  Popish  Rime  we  have  often — 

'  I  give  my  dole  when  I  am  dead 
I  eat  my  Maker  in  my  bread 
I  knock  my  breast  at  every  post 
I  pray  to  God  and  heavenly  host 
And  doing  this  still  day  by  day 
My  venial  sins  shall  wash  away.1 

'  An  old  Popish  Rime  in  these  words 

•  Four  corners  to  my  bed, 
Four  angels  there  be  spread, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Blesse  the  bed  that  I  lye  on.' 

'For  charmes  we  have  them  of  all  sorts. — One  for  a  scald 

'  Two  Angells  came  from  the  West 
The  one  brought  fire,  the  other  frost, 
Out  fire,  In  frost, 
In  the  name  of  the  Father  Son  and  Holy  Ghost' 

'  Another,  but  to  what  use  we  remember  not — 

•  Mary  fary,  fary  Mary  .... 

*  Another  for  the  toothache,  which   is  long,  and   we   cannot 
^P6**  *  Christ  came  by  where  Taplyn  lay. 

'  Another  charm  also  for  toothache — 

'  Abraham  laid  him  down  to  sleep 
Upon  the  Mount  of  Oliveet 
Then  came  our  Lord  in  His  own  Body 
And  said  Abraham  why  canst  thou  not  sleep  ? 
I  cannot  sleep — 

The  night  watches  do  trouble  me  so 
Arise  Abraham  and  go  with  me 
And  all  thy  pains  shall  wear  from  thee/  "    &c. 

Larkham  says  of  these  articles  (there  are  too  many  to 
quote  in  extenso) : 

"These  Articles  are  all  answered  by  Nicholas  Watts3  and 
attested  by  William  Hore  and  William  Bole  with  divers  others 
although  now  the  said  Watts,  Hore,  and  Bole  being  rejected  by  the 
Church  for  their  scandalous  and  unsaintlike  walking,  are  grown  as 
bad  if  not  worse,  as  those  men  whom  they  accounted  very  bad, 
and  looked  upon  as  malicious  prosecutors.  So  much  for  the 
Forlorn  Hope,  brought  up  to  begin  the  fight." 

To  return  to  his  narrative  of  his  troubles  in  Naboth : 

"  So  that  it  appears  necessary  for  the  said  Mr.  Larkham  to  come 
to  the  Commissioners  in  person  which  accordingly  he  did ;  but  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  accusations  and  untrue  reports  of  slanderous 
tongues  and  pens,  his  spirit  was  moved  to  speak  such  words  as  he 

3  I  have  omitted  the  answers  on  account  of  their  length. 
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hath  no  cause  to  glory  in ;  for  they  were  passionate  recriminations 
and  reflections  which  he  hath  since  professed  his  sorrow  for  and 
dares  not  justifie  himself  in." 

"And  Mr.  Lar.  departed  for  that  time,  with  a  purpose  to 
trouble  them  no  more,  but  upon  advice  of  godly  ones  his  friends, 
he  came  again,  exhibiting  a  letter  from  the  Church  in  New 
England,  concerning  their  satisfaction  according  to  Rule ;  and 
containing  also  sweet  brotherly  advice  to  the  said  Mr.  Lar.  to 
labour  and  pray  for  a  sanctified  use  of  the  afflictive  dispensations, 
as  by  the  letter  itself  appeareth."  "Also  he  hath  obtained 
from  the  now  Lord  Generail  Disbrow"  (John  Desborough, 
friend  of  Cromwell,  1608-1680)  "a  certificate  of  great  use 
touching  the  rejection  of  the  articles  out  of  the  Committee  afore- 
said in  which  the  said  honourable  person  hath  been  a  special  actor 
having  been  at  Tavistock  and  enquiring  narrowly  into  the  causes 
and  differences  that  were  amongst  us." 

Mr.  L's  Narr :  "  Upon  the  said  second  address  he  was  referred 
to  a  Conference  with  Mr.  Caryl  and  Mr.  Manton,  who  signified 
unto  him  in  the  with-drawing  chamber  at  White  Hall  very  sweetly 
and  brotherly,  that  some  report  had  come  to  the  Commissioners 
ears  of  some  practices  and  carriages  divers  yeares  ago,  unbeseeming 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  etc.  Surely  no  Christian  soul  can  chuse 
but  approve  of  such  behaviour  as  this  was,  and  no  doubt  but 
some  suitable  answers  were  made  to  these  reverend  men." 
"Answer.  Of  this  we  will  only  desire  the  reader  to  bear 
witnesse  that  many  years  ago  (which  must  needs  bo  before  he 
came  to  us)  his  practices  and  carriages  were  lookt  upon  by  these 
pillars  of  the  church  as  unbecoming  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

These  reverend  men,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Caryll  (1602-1673) 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Manton,  D.D.  (died  1678),  referred  possibly 
to  his  behaviour  in  New  England. 

"  Mr.  L's  Narrative.  *  And  the  result  of  all  was  that  they  were 
satisfied  in  many  things  that  Mr.  L.  should  trouble  himself  no 
more,  but  appoint  one  about  three  weeks  after  to  call  with  the 
Register  for  the  approbation,  so  far  as  Mr.  L.  understood  them,  as 
he  prof  esse  th  and  we  cannot  but  believe.  '  " 

"  Mr.  L's  Narrative.  l  Mr.  L.  hereupon  having  appointed  a 
friend '  (probably  Mr.  Edward  Raddon) '  to  call  with  the  register,  and 
also  to  perfect  his  business  with  the  Trustees,  afterwards  returned  for 
Devon.' " 

"Mr.  L's  Narrative.  'Not  supposing  what  since  fell  out,  for 
instead  of  this  order  to  receive  his  livelihood,  here  is  an  order  from 
the  Commissioners  for  ejection  of  scandalous  and  insufficient 
ministers,  hung  up  at  his  gate  (where  formerly  a  horse  head  with  a 
black  cloth  about  it,  and  a  knave  of  Spades  fastened  to  it  hanging 
to  a  little  Gibbet  had  formerly  been  put)  there  surely  was  the 
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Commissioners  Order  pat  by  one  William  Hore  of  Tavistock,  who 

had  been  for  his  wicked  and  unchristian  walking  rejected  by  the 

people  of  God  and  was  now  united  to  the  open  enemies  of  God, 

to  prosecute  the  said  minister,  and  oppose  those  very  wayes  which 

he  had  formerly  for  a  time  walked  in  as  to  men  etc/'     In  the 

answer  "for  the  hanging  of   the  horse's  head  etc.  to  his  gate, 

which  was  five  or  six  years  ago,  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  was 

basely  and  wickedly  done,  and  the  man  that  was  suspected  for 

this  roguery  was  very  well  remembered  for  it  when  afterwards  for 

some  picking  business  he  was  committed  to  the  Bridewell"  (of 

which,   by    the  way   Larkham's   son-in-law    Daniel  Condy   was 

keeper)  "we  could  tell  you  that  long  since  that  time  one  of  our 

dogs  was  sent  in  amongst  us  with  a  great  ram's  home  about  his 

neck  when  we  were  at  a  meeting  in  one  of  our  houses  to  seek  the 

face  of  God,  but  blessed  be  the  Lord  that  the  enemies  of  religion 

in  our  days  can  only  play  the  fools.     William  Hore  about  five 

years  after  this  because  Larkham's  wife  and  maid  refused  to  receive 

the  Commissioners  order  was  necessitated  at  last  to  fasten  it  to 

the  gate." 

The  writers  complain  also  of  Larkham's  abuse  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ministers,  although,  or  perhaps  because,  "  a  grave  and 
solid  admonition  had  been  given  him  by  fourteen  ministers 
at  one  time  in  Tavistock  to  preach  the   truth  as  it  was 
in  Christ,  etc."     He  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Ply- 
mouth, to  preach ;  "  also  Mr.  Andrew  Gove  of  Petertavy  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Berry  of  Maritavy,"  and  "after  an  excellent 
sermon  preached  by  Mr.  (Ralph)  Venning  of  London,  he  sent 
him  a  letter  that  was  far  from  being  gratulatory."    "  About 
three  weeks  since  he  said  *  I  am  persuaded  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  parish  ministers  in  England  would  turn  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  nay  Papists,  rather  than  lose  their 
benefices ' ;  and  another  time  when  his  glass  was  out,  he  had 
these  words,  'Blame  me  not,  if  I  am  a  little  longer  than 
those  that  work  journey-work.' "    This  is  borne  out  by  the 
following  passage  from  the  Attributes  of  Ood :  "  If  any  of  my 
brethren  though  by  years  my  children  (for  I  have  a  sonne  of 
mine  own  a  minister)  shall  come  to  me  to  show  me  my 
errours,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  thank  them  and  bless  God 
for  them.     But  when  they  shall  wander  up  and  down  to 
reproach,  and  backbite,  and  defame,  and  at  their  meetings 
between  their  cups  and  tobacco  pipes  abuse  their  brethren 
and  neighbours,  this  makes  them  far  unlike  ministers  of  God 
in  their  behaviour.  ....  I  think  it  not  meet  to  spend  more 
words  in  pursuit  of  vain  and  ignorant  men.    Let  them  be 
contented  that  they  are  let  alone  to  live  by  the  resources  of 
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the  Church,  which  they  do  but  little  for  (God  knoweth)  and 
not  begrudge  me  my  pains,  and  labour  and  sufferings  in  the 
place  which  God  hath  set  me;  made  much  the  greater  by 
their  ignorance,  superstition,  formality  and  self-ends  shewed 
in  their  complying  with  prophane  people  in  their  pollutions 
of  the  divine  ordinances  of  Christ" 

These  words  were  written  in  special  reference  to  "the 
eloquent  John  Howe  (1630-1705),  the  'incomparable 
preacher '  (Thoresby)  chosen  by  Cromwell  soon  after  this  as 
his  domestic  chaplain,  1656."  4 

Of  this  dispute  the  Bodleian  Tract  says,  "The  whole 
country  knows  how  he  quarrelled  with  Mr.  How,  then 
Minister  of  Torrington,  about  a  precious  sermon  preached 
by  him  which  occasioned  a  public  dispute." 

Larkham  in  his  Diary  refers  to  this  as  follows : — 

"Jan.  16th  (1655-6)  being  the  day  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
Mr.  John  Howe  Minister  of  Great  Torrington  had  leave  to  preach 
here  in  Tavistock,  who  most  fiercely  lashed  at  me  in  his  sermon 
about  the  improper  obedience  of  such  as  were  truly  gracious.  I 
wrote  to  him  that  I  would  make  good  what  I  had  preached  " 
(apparently  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  prayer,  "  Let  this  cup  pass 
from  me,"  which  Larkham  held  proceeded  from  fear,  not  grace) 
"  the  next  lecture  day,  against  which  time  there  was  great  riding 
and  sending  to  gather  the  ministers  together,  in  hope  that  I  should 
have  been  swallowed  up." 

"  Jan.  23rd.  I  preached  upon  the  same  text  Mr.  Howe  preached 
on  the  week  before;  and  after  sermon  a  conference  in  the  parish 
church ;  and  in  the  afternoon  among  the  ministers  in  private, — I 
acknowledge  thankfully  God's  hand  over  me.  We  all  parted 
lovingly  at  the  last" 

Not  so  lovingly  but  that  Larkham  interpolates  an  account 
of  the  dispute  into  his  Attributes  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted.  The  two  pages  with  this  account  were  put  in  after 
the  book  was  finished,  disturbing  the  pagination. 

I  must  notice  here  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Alexander  Grosart6 
on  Larkham.  After  giving  an  account  of  this  dispute,  he 
says : — 

"  It  is  plain  the  scholarly  old  Puritan  was  roused,  and  held  a 
drastic  and  vehement  pen.  But,  after  every  deduction,  we  have  in 
this  incident  matter  of  fact.  For  Thomas  Larkham  was  a  devout 
consecrate  minister  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  conscience  sensitive  and 
tender  as  an  inviolate  child's,  and  we  have  line  upon  line  and 

4  IHd.  of  Nat.  Biog.     "  Life  of  Rer.  John  Howe,"  by  Rev.  Alex.  Gordon. 
8  Representative  Nonconformists,  pp.  24,  25. 
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testimony  upon  testimony  to  prove  that  he  was  of  the  most  choice 
and  chosen  men  of  his  century ;  a  man  of  God,  who  in  old  Eng- 
land and  New  England  alike — for  he  was  one  of  the  persecuted 
fugitives  to  New  England — in  prosperity  and  adversity  and  cruel 
and  wanton  persecution  for  his  Nonconformity,  remained  faithful 
to  his  Lord.  I  believe  him,  therefore,  to  have  been  incapable  of 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  truth.  I  accredit  his  narrative  as 
if  on  oath.  Thus  sanctioned,  the  incident  is  to  my  mind  extremely 
significant"  % 

I  cannot  but  think  that  had  Dr.  Grosart  examined  the 
facts  his  belief  in  Larkham  would  not  have  been  so  implicit. 

However  after  a  long  delay,  on  16th  December,  1657,  the 
Committee6  for  the  Augmentation  of  Preaching  Ministers 
approved  of  Thomas  Larkham  of  Tavistock  as  "a  person 
qualified  to  preach  the  gospel  .  .  .  and  therefore  fit  to  receive 
such  augmentation  as  hath  been  formerly  settled  upon  him  or 
ye  place  where  he  preacheth "  etc.  He  received  the  good 
news  from  Mr.  Edward  Raddon  of  London  on  the  24th 
December.  And  the  following  June  he  heard  from  his 
"  choice  friend  Mr.  K  R.7  that  notwithstanding  the  unworthy 
carriage  of  M.  H. "  (Major  Hale)  "  yet  it  is  ordered  that  I 
must  have  mine  arrears  out  of  Lamberton."  Major  Hale  seems 
to  have  been  the  Commissioners'  Agent  in  Devon,  and  had 
reported8  to  them  "  that  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  Trustees  Order  was  shown  him,  but  he  refused  to  pay 
without  warrant.  That  about  four  days  before  his  coming  to 
London,  Mr.  Larkham  brought  his  originall,  and  then  he  told 
him,  since  he  had  complained  of  the  Trustees,  he  was  going 
to  London,  and  would  receive  their  directions."  Larkham 
had  spent  "  about  my  journey  to  Major  Hale  9s."  Whether 
it  was  spent  in  the  same  way  as  before  when  "  I  rode  to 
Major  Hale  about  Lamerton  business,  spent  in  sacke  when  I 
came  home  5s.  6d."  does  not  appear.  The  week  before  he 
had  "  paid  the  score  at  R.  Hitchens  4/8." 

The  Tavistock  Naboth  proved  Nabal  was  not  long  in 
producing  an  answer  from  Larkham  or  one  of  his  followers. 
Of  the  Tract  itself  no  copy  is  known,  but  from  the  reply  it 
can  be  gathered  that  it  was  entitled  Judas  hanging  himself. 
The  answer  to  it9  A  Strange  Metamorphosis  in  Tavistock,  or 
the  Nabal-Naboth  improved  A  Judas,  set  forth  in  Reply  to  a 
Scurrilous  Pamphlet  called  Judas  etc.,  whose  attestations  are 

6  Lambeth  Library. 

7  Edward  Raddon. 

8  17th  June  (Lambeth),  p.  391. 

9  B.  M.     Of  this  tract  the  only  copy  known  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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invalidated,  contradictions  cleared,  and  lyes  put  up  again  into 
his  awn  Bag.  To  the  acquitting  of  the  innocent,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  guilty,  and  the  dear  satisfaction  of  all  such  as 
would  be  informed  in  these  Transactions. 

"  He  made  a  pit  and  digged  it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which 
he  made.  His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his 
violent  dealing  shall  come  down  upon  his  own  pate.  London. 
1658." 

Larkham  "had  sight  of  Watts  his  second  booke,  very 
sinfnll  and  abusive,  .  .  .  30th  November  1658."  The  tract 
consists  of  refutations  of  the  explanations,  contradictions  etc., 
by  '  Judas '  of  facts  contained  in  '  Nabal-Naboth." 

"  There  are  but  these  four  things  that  this  Judas  breatheth  out 
on  the  gallows  as  he  is  going  to  his  place,  the  first  is  attestations ; 
the  next  contradictions,  the  third  lyes,  and  the  last  revilings  of 
some  (as  it  seems)  would  not  hang  with  him  for  company." 

They  speak  of  Larkham  playing  bowls  with  men  "laid 
aside  "  by  the  Church. 

"But  pray  Sir,  is  it  not  as  lawful  for  these"  (the  Church 
members)  "to  pray  with  them  as  for  Mr.  L.  to  pot  with  theml 
To  play  with  them  for  ale  and  cakes  in  the  new  bowling  green  1 
Can  he  judge  them  worthy  of  excommunication  for  this,  and 
himself  worthy  of  commendation  for  that  ? " 

That  Larkham  often  did  play  at  bowls  there  is  no  doubt. 
"May  1657  spent  when  I  played  to  Boules  4d."  "23rd 
June  1657  I  spent  about  a  goose  for  which  I  went  to  Bowles 
and  at  night  was  sicke  ....  1.  0." 

This  second  Tract  has  no  signatures.  Francis  Glanvill 
who  had  headed  the  other  list  of  signatures  was  dead,  as 
Larkham  cheerfully  notes  on  "  18th  August,  1658. 

"  This  year  through  many  troubles  I  have  past 
And  under  many  more  we  have  at  last 
Come  to  the  end  thereof  My  God  hath  wrought. 
For  me  and  mine,  my  foes  hath  brought  to  nought 

"Glanvill1  this  day  bowed  at  the  Church's  feet 
Though  pompously  by  men  brought  the  street 
My  money  almost  all  is  paid  to  mo 
Many  salvations  God  hath  made  me  see." 

1  Francis  Granvill  £sqre.  died  the  2  of  August  1658,  and  was  buried  the 
18  of  August  1658  ( Two.  Par.  Meg. ).  Through  his  death  unmarried  his  estates 
descended  to  his  sister's  daughter  who  married  Ambrose  Manaton  Esq™.  M.  P. 
for  Tavistock  1695.  He  and  his  descendants  held  Kil worthy  for  some 
generations. 
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He  had  received  of  his  arrears  £141  3s.  6d.,  in  all  the  last 
year  £434  lGs.  8d.,  and  since  coming  from  New  England 
£2,438  9s.  4id. 


M  While  Grills  and  Glanvill  at  our  feet  in  dust 
Lie  mouldring,  to  our  God  sing  praise  we  must 
For  further  glorious  works  I  hope  to  live 
More  of  Thy  Spirit,  Lord,  do  Thou  me  give. " 

So  sang Larkham,  "the  servant  of  the  Lord,  August  18th, 
1658.    His  Birthday  in  the  year  1602." 

Larkham  being  now  rich,  bought  land  or  leased  it     Near 

Tavistock   he    had   some   of  Ford's    land,  and  afterwards 

Badge,  a  farm  on  the  way  to  Peter  Tavy,  and  the  mills  in 

Dolvin.     So  that  the  amounts  received  each  quarter  from 

his  tenants  in  Tavistock  and  Crediton  were  considerable. 

He  also  let  out  a  "  Chamber  to  the  Deacons  for  the  use  of 

the  Church,"  for  which  they  paid  him  10/-  each  quarter, 

besides  paying  him  "25/-  towards  the  staires  and  fitting"  it 

up  ?    Another  sermon  displeasing  to  Larkham  was  preached 

9th  October,  1659,  in  Tavistock  church  by  "  Mr.  John  Tickle  " 

(Rev.  John  Tickell  of  Widecombe)  "  brother  by  the  mother  to 

Watts  the  Grand  Rebel"  (who)  "had  leave  to  preach  in 

Tavistock  pulpit,  and  partly  upon  his  principles,  partly  upon 

prejudice,  and  partly  upon  his  brother's  interest,  he  did  not 

preach  candidly  the  sincere,  sound  word ;  he  flew  out  into 

some  scathing  expressions  etc.     Lord  before  thy  mercifull 

Majesty  I  spread  it.     Remember  thy  great  name,  and  thy 

poor  trampled  Church."      Ten   days  after  a   lecture  was 

established  in  the  great  hall  at  Kilworthy,  by  some  of  the 

neighbouring  ministers,  to   which  Larkham  thus  alludes : 

"Watts  and  his  confederates  have  set  up  a  Lecture  in 

opposition  to  me  and  the  Church  (as  I  conceive)   and  in 

prosecution  of  his  prancing  rebellion  in  the  Hall  of  Mrs. 

GlanvilTs  house  on  Thursdays  "  (Larkham's  own  lecture  day 

was  Wednesday),  "it  was  begun  October  20th,  1659,  by  Mr. 

Gove    (Rev.  Andrew   Gove  of  Petertavy)  "and  the  week 

following  seconded  by  Mr.  Polewheele,  (Rev.  Digory  Pol- 

wheele  of  Whitchurch)  etc." 

"On  2l8t  February  1659-60,  Moonke  (General  Monke,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Albemarle),  entered  the  Parliament  with  the  Secluded 
Members,  a  strange  turn  followeth  thereupon,  bonfires  and  ringing 
all  day  the  Munday  following  Feb.  27th  at  Tavistocke.  Speckman, 
Mrs.  Glanvile's  man "  (Mr.  Benjamin  Speckman,  he  was  Church- 
warden in  1665)  "the  setter  forth  of  the  worke,  great  joy  among 

k  2 
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all  the  Rascall  crue  in  the  Towne,  many  drunk,  threatening  to  burn 
houses.  The  Constable  of  the  Court  my  S(on)  C(ondy)  abused  by 
the  rude  ones.  Speckman  encourageth  them,  Polwheile,  Watts 
and  that  crew  call  it  the  blessedest  news  that  ever  came  to  Tavi- 
stock.    0  horrible  blasphemy  against  the  Gospel." 

This  is  Larkham's  account  of  what  happened  at  Tavistock 
on  February  21st.     Now  hear  the  other : 

"Council  of  State  March  17,  1659-60,  Whitehall2  to  the 
justices  of  peace  living  near  Tavistock,  Co.  Devon. 

"  We  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Larkham  minister  of  Tavi- 
stock lately  blessed  God  that  the  Army  had  turned  out  the 
Parliament  and  protested  in  the  pulpit  that  if  it  were  the  last 
words  he  should  speak,  he  would  maintain  that  it  was  a  noble  act. 
That  at  a  public  Feast,  he  affirmed  General  Monk  (calling  him 
Monk  without  any  addition)  was  an  old  Cavalier  and  that  shortly 
he  would  be  shorter  by  the  head.  That  Larkham  and  his  son 
Condy  expressed  themselves  highly  enraged  at  the  late  rejoicings 
of  some  for  the  Parliament's  restitution  besides  other  matters  of 
scandal  which  we  are  informed  will  be  proved  by  unquestionable 
testimony.  We  are  also  informed  that  some  orthodox  ministers  of 
those  parts  were  willing  to  preach  a  lecture  on  Thursdays  at 
Tavistock,  viz.  Mr.  Tickle  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Howe  of  Buckland,  Mr. 
Hix  of  Saltash,  Mr.  Coram  (Gove)  of  Petertavy,  Mr.  Keralacke  of 
Warrington  (Werrington  near  Launceston)  and  Mr.  of 

Whitchurch,  but  were  opposed  therein  by  Mr.  Larkham. 

"  On  consideration  thereof  we  have  thought  fit  to  appoint  the 
said  weekly  lecture  to  be  kept  there  by  the  said  divines  and  such 
other  pious,  learned  and  orthodox  divines  as  shall  undertake  to 
carry  on  that  good  work,  and  in  order  thereto  the  Church  door  is 
to  be  opened  and  no  opposition  made  therein  by  Larkham  or  any 
other  person  whatsoever :  we  desire  you  to  use  your  endeavours 
accordingly.  As  to  the  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours  we 
desire  you  to  examine  the  same,  and  such  witnesses  as  shall  be 
produced  in  that  behalf  and  to  report  the  state  of  fact  the  first 
opportunity,  that  further  order  may  be  taken." 

This  information  Larkham  considered  to  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Council  of  State  by  the  member  for  Tavistock, 
Elisha  Crymes.     He  says  in  his  diary,  25th  March,  1660 : 

"  Though  that  Francis  Glanvill  be  dead  and  gone 
Yet  of  vipers  ther  's  a  generation 
One  Ellis  Crimes  keeps  on  enormities 
And  hath  promoted  late  slanders  and  lies. " 

He  was  summoned,  17th  April,  1660,  to  appear  before  the 
justices  in  Tavistock,  when,  "At  the  meeting  of  Justices  to 

*  Cal.  State  Papers  Dom.  vol.  cexxi.  99,  p.  226. 
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examine  complaints  all  is  husht  and  the  Lecture  on  Wednes- 
daies  as  formerly  and  I  desired  to  admit  others  to  preach, 
which  I  have  many  yeeres  offered  and  desired." 

In  the  following  July  he  has  "news  of  a  new  attempt 
to  remove  me  out  of  Tavistock.".  And  again,  "  I  have  news 
of  a  warrant  out  against  me  to  appear  next  6th  day  (Thurs- 
day,) October  the  19th,  1660,  before  five  Justices  empowered 
by  an  Act  to  take  oath  against  me  about  my  being  ousted 
of  the  place  of  public  preaching/'  And  then  he  breaks  forth 
into  rhyme: — 

"  A  numerous  crew  come  on  to  swear  and  stare 
Thronging  so  thick  and  threefold  in  upon  me, 
That  neither  sober  nor  yet  civill  are, 
That  if  faith  press  not  in  they  will  undo  me, 
Deceitfull  Jacob  and  vile  Vivian 
And  drunken  Nosworthy  by  Church  cast  out, 
With  tagg  and  ragg  of  many  a  wicked  man." 

In  the  Tavistock  Parish  Register  Larkham  describes  "  vile 
Vivian  "  as  Richard  Vivian,  gent.  "  Deceitful  Jacob  "  was 
John  Jacob,  gent.,  of  Crowndale,  while  John  Nosworthy,  so 
rudely  spoken  of,  was  churchwarden  for  this  year. 

Larkham  writes,  on  19th  October :  "  I  was  before  the  Jus- 
tices— (5)  of  them,  about  my  confirmation  or  the  contrary, 
nothing  concluded  but  my  Binding  over  to  the  Assize "  (at 
Exeter)  "and  to  bring  my  Counsel  next  Friday."  But  on 
the  following  Sunday  he  has  this  significant  entry:  "The 
Lord's  day  Oct  21  I  left  mine  imployment  of  preaching 
in  feare  and  upon  demand  of  the  Patron.11  Fear  of  what  ?  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  a  man  who  had  fought  against 
opposition,  and  persisted  for  so  long  in  holding  the  office 
of  Minister  of  Tavistock,  should  so  suddenly  throw  it  up 
without  waiting  for  the  legal  proceedings  then  pending  to  be 
concluded.  The  "fear"  must  have  been  powerful,  and  the 
"demand  of  the  patron"  emphatic.  The  Earl  of  Bedford 
apparently  desired  to  be  rid  of  him,  the  town  of  Tavistock 
being  continually  disturbed  by,  or  on  account  of  him,  and 
the  Earl,  having  made  his  peace  with  the  King,  would  not 
wish  to  have  it  said  that  he  had  appointed  this  pugnacious 
Puritan. 

In  spite  of  his  immediate  compliance  with  the  patron's 
desire,  Larkham  was  on  "18  January"  (1660-61)  "made  a 
prisoner  by  C."  (Colonel  ?)  "  Howard  and  had  a  guard  of  6 
souldiers  put  into  my  house,  and  the  Munday  following  was 
conveyed  by  sixe  troopers  to  the  Provost  Marshall  at 
Exon,  and  returned  not  until  April  11th,  84  Daies  in  all" 
During  his  imprisonment  "divers  men  and  women  sent 
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tokens  of  their  love  to  me."  And  Daniell  Condy  "took 
care  to  furnish  my  family  at  home  and  me  a  prisoner  with 
money."  On  the  17th  April,  1661,  he  describes  himself  as 
"  a  partial!  prisoner,  and  kept  ont  by  violence  and  oppression 
of  the  place  of  public  preaching."  Then  follows  a  long  list 
of  moneys  due  to  him,  amounting  to  £105  8s.  5d.,  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  24th,  1660-61.  He  rode  to  Dartmouth, 
where  his  grandson  was,  on  April  30th,  "  intending  to  ride 
Eastward,"  perhaps  to  London,  but  "  came  back  very  lame," 
and  took  to  his  bed.  He  was  very  ill  on  the  23rd  May,  but 
recovered,  and  on  "  4th  July  dined  with  Mr.  Barret  a  French- 
man at  Serjaunts,  and  was  at  Mr.  Countie's  to  see  him  with 
him  and  another  French  man.  I  dranke  much  wine  this  day, 
I  am  apt  to  be  vaine  when  (two  illegible  words  follow,  per- 
haps they  are  " occasion  offers")  Lord  remitt  and  helpe,  I 
spent  in  wine  3s.  2d.  The  next  morning  5th  July  I  sent  for 
John  Web  who  trimmed  me,  I  gave  him  6d."  Before  this, 
on  May  31,  Rev.  Samuell  Browne,  newly-appointed  vicar  of 
Tavistock,  had  arrived  with  his  wife  and  family,  through  an 
accident  he  was  unable  to  preach  on  Whit  Sunday,  his  first 
Sunday;  but  Larkham  "went  with  some  scores  in  the  after- 
noon to  Sanford  (Sampford)  Spiny  and  there  preached  the 
word  of  God."  This  is  one  of  the  very  few,  if  not  the  only 
reference  Larkham  makes  to  having  preached  in  or  near 
Tavistock  after  he  "left  his  employment  of  preaching." 

On  22nd  August  he  "rode  to  Exeter  Assizes  and  was  putt 
off  again  in  regard  of  my  traverses  of  the  Indictments  until 
Lent  Assizes.  Hearing  of  waits  laid  for  me,  I  rode  toward 
Cumberland  where  the  Lord  preserved  me  in  health  and 
safety."  While  there  he  preached  frequently,  assisting  his 
son  George,  who  in  the  spring  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
Wigan,  where  they  parted  20th  February,  1661-2,  Larkham 
arriving  in  Tavistock  March  the  1st,  and  going  to  live  with 
his  wife  in  his  son-in-law  Daniel  Condy's,  house. 

Larkham  writes  that  he  has  been  in  Bonds  and  under 
imprisonment  in  both  Gaols,  viz.  at  the  Castle  and  Southgate, 
and  under  the  Marshals  power,  ut  cum  jure,  in  Exeter,  and 
upon  recognisances  with  sureties  from  October  19th  1660 
untill  March  17th  1661,  which  is  about  one  whole  year  and 
twenty-one  weeks." 

Then  follow  entries  about  money  received  and  spent. 
From  the  fact  that  Nicholas  Watts  is  the  witness  to  one 
of  these  transactions  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  differences 
between  them  were  healed,  now  that  Larkham  had  perforce 
retired  into  private  life. 
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The  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  operation  August  24th, 
1662  (S.  Bartholomew's  Day),  and  Larkham  thus  speaks  of 
it:— 

"  The  saddest  week  that  ever  England  saw 
Witnesses  slain  by  virtue  of  a  law 
Many  fall  off  in  this  sad  day  of  triall 
God's  cause  meets  now  with  many  a  deniall 
•  •  •  • 

Bless  me  and  mine  this  following  year  I  pray 
Come  Lord  and  comfort  me  0  come  away 
Thou  know'st  all  things,  Thou  know'st  that  I  abhor 
My  worthless  self  for  loving  thee  no  more." 

The  entries  in  Larkham's  Diary  at  this  period  are  very 
meagre,  owing  to  his  frequent  absences  from  the  town  for 
fear  of  arrests.  He  left  on  22ud  February,  1662-63,  return- 
ing 3rd  April ;  but  on  u  April  8th,  about  3  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  I  departed  from  Tavistock,  1663,  and  returned 
not  until  April  ye  25th,  1664  So  I  was  absent  one  whole  year 
and  2  weeks  and  3  days.  In  mine  absence,  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  by  his  steward  forced  away  my  Milles  which  I 
bought  of  Mr.  Leere,  who  had  a  lease  from  the  said  Earl,  and 
assigned  it  to  me  for  £100."  These  mills  had  been  taken  in 
Mr.  Condy's  name,  Larkham  "  trusting  him  to  do  as  I  shall 
order  at  all  times  with  them/'  Larkham  or  Condy  apparently 
brought  an  action  against  the  Earl,  and  recovered  some  of 
the  money  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Leare  for  the  mills.  "  But 
besides  the  charges  of  a  suit,  and  Mr.  Eveleigh's  (the  steward's) 
bill  to  the  sum  of  about  £7,  they  abated  me  £30  of  what  I 
paid.  Lord  give  repentance  and  consider  me."  It  is  curious 
to  read  8  after  this  the  "  local  tradition  "  that  "  the  Countess 
of  Bedford  obtained  from  her  husband  for  Mr.  Larkham  the 
Abbey  Befectory  and  that  he  exercised  his  ministry  there 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Church  from  which  he  had  been  ejected." 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  this  local  tradition,  but 
without  success,  although  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been 
kind  enough  to  have  searches  instituted  at  the  offices  of  the 
Estate  in  London  and  Tavistock. 

It  appears  on  the  face  of  it  very  unlikely  that  a  man  so 
careful  to  keep  well  with  both  parties  as  this  Earl  of  Bedford 
should,  after  the  passing  of  these  strict  Acts,  publicly  give 
such  a  strong  mark  of  his  favour  to  the  Puritans  as  to  grant 
part  of  the  Abbey  to  one  among  them  who  had  made  himself 
personally  obnoxious  to  the  more  influential  among  the  towns- 
people. There  is  no  entry  in  Larkham's  Diary,  so  full  at  this 
period  (1664  to  1669)  of  entries  of  household  and  personal 

*  Page  127,  Mr.  Lewis's  edition  of  the  Diary, 
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expenses,  gifts  received,  &c,  of  anything  that  can  be  construed 
into  support  of  this  tradition.  One  can  imagine  the  outburst 
of  joy  and  thankfulness  if  the  Earl,  to  whom  he  had  prayed 
u  repentance  might  be  given,"  had  made  such  a  grant 

The  earliest  date  of  a  lease  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to 
Nonconformists  in  Tavistock,  of  part  of  the  Abbey  buildings, 
is  3rd  November,  1701,  when  "all  that  great  Hall"  was  let 
for  99  years  to  Jacob  Saundercock,4  Richard  Cudlip,  and 
Walter  Shellebeare  Junior  if  they  should  so  long  live."5  This 
was,  of  course,  after  the  Act  of  Indulgence  of  1672,  when 
licences  had  been  taken  out  in  Tavistock  by  Daniel  Condy 
and  others. 

Larkham  often  received  money  from  the  deacons.  "  August 
1664  the  Deacons  brought  me  at  severall  times  £2  " ;  and  so 
on.  This  may  mean  that  Larkham's  Church  still  existed,  or 
the  Deacons  referred  to  may  be  the  last  officers  before  its 
dissolution.  This  entry,  among  others,  seems  to  support  the 
latter  view:— "September  16th.  1662.  Mrs.  Brownsdon  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  duty,  though  I  could  not  do  the 
office  of  a  Pastor,  gave  me  10s. ;  the  first  present  I  received 
since  August  18th,  last  past." 

Larkham  went  on  living  in  Tavistock,  though  he,  and  pre- 
sumably his  wife,  moved  "4  July  1664  to  the  house  some 
time  of  Mr.  Grills  because  of  the  straitness  of  the  Koome  at 
my  son  Condies,"  who  had  now  six  children  growing  up,  and 
naturally  required  more  house  room.  In  1664  Larkham  began 
business  as  an  apothecary,  at  first  with  Mr.  County,  but,  buy- 
ing him  out  before  April  25th,  1665,  continued  it  by  himself, 
apparently  with  profit.  In  May,  1665,  he  notes  that  "  this 
day  it  was  told  me  that  yesterday  the  28th.  of  May,  yong 
Preston  of  Maritavy,  officiating  at  Tavistock  pronounced  me 
excom  :  by  authoritie  from  yong  Fullwood,  now  A*  Deacon 
of  Totnes."  (Francis  Fullwood,  D.D.,  installed  Archdeacon  of 
Totnes  31  Aug.  1660.)  "  Consider  0  Lord  these  fooles  and 
pitty  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  doe.  Suffer  not  thy 
great  name  to  be  so  taken  in  vaine." 

His  excommunication  did  not  apparently  interfere  with 
Larkham's  enjoyment  of  "  things  temporal!"  "  August  the 
18th,  1665  beginneth  being  friday  the  first  weeke  and  ending 
August  24th,  I  delivered  for  this  weeke's  expenses  10s.  7d. 
whereof  17d.  was  spent  by  myself  in  wine  beere  and  about 
recreations."     I  omitted  to  mention  the  following  strange 

4  "A  flourishing  Church  under  the  present  ministry  of   worthy  Mr. 
Saundercock." — Icones  Sacrae,  by  Rev.  John  Quicke,  d.  1706. 
*  Bedford  Office. 
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drinks  at  different  times  indulged  in,  "white  wine,  claret, 
wormwood  beere,"  "for  March  beere,"  "to  a  maid  who 
brought  metheglin,"  "  strong  beere,"  "  a  quart  of  Brandy  Is.," 
"for  strong  waters,"  "halfe  a  pint  of  Canary  given  to  Mr. 
T.  Pointer,"  "a  barrell  for  beere  12  Feb.  1667-8. 

There  are  not  many  more  entries  of  importance  in  Larkham's 
Diary  save  one  or  two  journeys,  some  into  Cornwall,  on  one  of 
which  he  was  absent  for  some  months  returning  September 
30th,  1667.  This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  journey ;  he 
remained  in  Tavistock  until  his  death  which  occurred  in 
November  1669.  The  last  entries  in  his  Diary  are  "  whereas 
I  laid  out  about  freeing  of  Tobacco  for  T.  M."  (Thomas  Miller 
his  grandson  who  had  a  shop  in  Okehampton  and  afterwards 
in  Tavistock)  "  and  for  charges  about  bringing  it  to  Tavistocke 
13.  17.  04.  I  have  received  for  Tobacco  and  the  caske  in 
which  it  was  brought  from  Virginia  141i.  01.  03.  November 
17  beginneth  the  2d.  quarter  of  the  68th  yeare  of  mine  age. 
Laid  out  to  the  Barber  6d." 

On  the  "  23  December  1669  Mr.  Thomas  Larkham  was 
buried,"  (Tav.  Par.  Register.)  "  Tradition  "  according  to  Mr. 
Lewis  again  comes  forward  and  declares  in  the  Parish  Church. 
The  earliest  foundation  for  this  is  found  in  the  2nd  edition 
or  "  continuation "  of  Calamy's  Account  of  Ministers,  etc. 
Ejected  or  Silenced  after  the  Restoration*,  etc.,  1727.  His 
account  of  Larkham  in  his  first  book,  1713,  is  correct  though 
brief.  But  the  second  or  additional  account  is  full  of  errors, 
the  day,  month,  and  year,  of  his  birth  are  all  wrong.  He 
says  he  was  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Camb.,  instead  of  Trinity  Hall. 
He  then  quotes  from  the  prefaces  to  the  Wedding  Supper 
and  The  Attributes,  romances  as  to  his  conduct  in  New 
England,  relates  the  episode  of  Mr.  Wilcox  of  Linkinhorne  in 
Cornwall,  speaks  of  Nicholas  Watts  having  expressed  sorrow 
for  the  pamphlets  he  had  written  (see  his  will  dated  16 
February,  1674.)  He  says  also  that  Larkham  died  confined  in 
the  House  of  his  son-in-law  not  daring  to  stir  abroad  for  fear 
of  a  jail.  His  own  diary  contradicts  this  statement.  Calamy 
further  says  some  "  would  have  prevented  his  old  emaciated 
Body  (that  was  in  a  manner  dead  before  it  was  quitted  by  the 
soul)  from  being  interred  in  the  Church."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  excommunicated.  "  But  the  steward 
of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  interposed,  and  he  was  buried  in  that 
part  of  the  Chancel  which  belonged  to  that  noble  Family  "  etc. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Earl  being  Rector  the  whole  of 
the  Chancel  belonged  to  him  not  merely  a  part.  Calamy  says 
that  he  gleaned  much   of   his   material   for  the   West  of 
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England  from  the  Bevd.  John  Quicke,  M.A.,  and  particularly 
mentions  his  Icones  Sacrae,  then  and  now  in  MS.  But 
therein  is  no  allusion  to  Larkham  unless  "the  vaine  janglings 
about  unprofitable  questions  in  ye  days  of  Liberty,"  which  he 
says  occurred  in  Tavistock  after  the  departure  of  Rev.  George 
Hughes,  are  to  be  referred  to  Larkham.  .  Quicke  died  1706, 
before  the  date  of  the  second  volume  (1727),  which  contains 
the  matter  quoted.  He  gives  no  other  authorities,  so  it  is 
impossible  now  to  trace  the  truth  of  this  story  as  to  Larkham's 
burial.  If  it  is  true  that  he  was  buried  in  the  Church,  then 
even  after  death  he  was  the  cause  of  discord  among  the  people 
of  Tavistock. 

I  feel  that  in  spite  of  its  length,  my  paper  is  a  collection 
of  materials,  rather  than  a  finished  life  of  Thomas  Larkham. 
But  at  least  I  have  collected  fresh  and  original  matter,  and 
the  future  historian  will  find  it  easier  to  paint  a  life-like 
portrait  of  the  man,  than  if  he  had  only  the  previous  collected 
accounts  to  rely  upon.  For  these,  like  the  later  portraits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  paint  him  "  without  shadows  "  and  present 
but  a  lifeless  semblance  of  the  man  in  his  habit  as  he  lived. 


ADDITIONAL    DISCOVERIES    AT    THE    CASTLE, 

EXETER. 

BY  SIB  J.    B.    PHEAB,    M.A.,    F.G.8. 
(Bead  at  Plymouth,  July,  1802.) 


In  a  note  to  the  paper  on  "  Recent  Discoveries  at  the  Castle, 
Exeter/'  which  was  printed  in  last  year's  Transactions  of  the 
Association,  it  was  stated  that  while  the  sheets  were  passing 
through  the  press,  namely,  on  the  9th  October,  1891,  about 
2  p.m.,  a  good  deal  of  the  new  work  of  repair  which  had 
been  done  to  the  Castle  wall,  and  which  was  described  in 
the  paper,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  old  inner  face  of 
the  wall  which  had  been  left  remaining  up  to  the  gateway, 
suddenly  fell  without  the  slightest  warning.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  present  paper  to  continue  from  this  point  the  narrative 
of  the  measures  taken  to  preserve,  so  far  as  practicable,  this 
venerable  relic  of  Devonshire  feudalism. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  before  this  catas- 
trophe occurred,  and  while  the  inner  face  of  the  Castle  wall 
was  being  rebuilt  (as  explained  in  the  paper),  it  had  been 
determined,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  human 
skeletons  close  under  the  floors  of  the  Castle-keeper's  lodge, 
coupled  with  the  offensiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact  that 
the  house  was  by  reason  of  its  situation  incurably  damp  and 
well-nigh  sunless,  that  it  should  be  taken  down,  and  a  new 
lodge  built  on  a  site  somewhat  higher  up  the  Castle  yard. 

The  old  building  was  accordingly  demolished,  and  with 
it  doubtless  was  lost  a  certain  amount  of  support,  which  must 
have  been  afforded  to  the  inner  face  of  the  Castle  wall  under 
repair  by  the  walls  and  roof  of  a  portion  of  the  lodge  that 
abutted  against  it 

This  removal  of  the  lodge  disclosed  a  somewhat  worse 
condition  of  the  wall  thus  exposed  to  view  than  had  been 
anticipated ;  but  at  the  same  time  an  old  buttress  was  brought 
to  light,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Castle  gateway,  built  of 
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conglomerate,  with  a  weathering,  and  having  on  its  west  face, 
at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  a  portion  of  a  niche,  or 
walled-up  arch ;  and  no  doubt  arose  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
wall,  because  the  actual  character  of  its  internal  structure,  as 
afterwards  discovered,  was  not  suspected. 

About  midday,  however,  on  the  9th  October,  1891,  as 
mentioned  above,  a  large  portion  of  the  old  inner  face  of  the 
wall  against  which  the  lodge  had  stood,  reaching  in  length  as 
far  as  the  Castle  gateway,  suddenly  fell  into  the  Castle  yard, 
carrying  with  it,  of  course,  such  new  repairs  as  had  been  done 
to  its  upper  part.  The  old  buttress  did  not  actually  fall 
to  the  ground  with  the  rest,  but  slid  bodily  in  towards  the 
Castle  yard,  and  assumed  so  dangerous  a  position  of  inclina- 
tion that  it  had  to  be  removed. 

By  this  fall  of  the  inner  face  of  the  Castle  wall  a  longi- 
tudinal vertical  section  of  the  wall  was  in  effect  made,  which 
for  the  first  time  disclosed  the  nature  of  its  construction ;  and 
it  was  at  once  apparent  that  from  the  gateway  to  at  least  the 
middle  point  of  the  south  front  of  the  Castle  the  wall  was 
built  on  the  top  of  an  earthen  mound  or  rampart,  which  had 
probably  been  formed  of  the  material  thrown  up  in  making  the 
ditch.  For  a  certain  distance  from  the  gateway  this  earthen 
rampart  had  been  cut  down  vertically  on  the  inner  side  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  of  the  Castle  yard  (a  depth  of  some  14  feet) 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  site  of  the  keeper's  lodge,  and 
had  been  faced  with  a  retaining  wall,  which  thus  constituted 
the  foundation  at  this  point  of  the  inner  face  of  the  Castle 
wall.  It  was  this  that  gave  way  after  the  lodge  abutting 
upon  it  had  been  removed,  and  so  brought  down  all  the 
inner  face  affected  by  it.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  (in 
November)  a  portion  of  the  corresponding  outer  face  of  the 
wall  also  fell,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  endeavours  made 
to  keep  it  up  by  a  complete  system  of  shoring.  The  loose 
earth  on  which  the  standing  wall  rested  slipped  away  from  under 
it,  on  the  inside,  like  sand,  with  the  result  that  this  portion 
of  the  wall  settled  downwards,  and  fell  over  outwards. 

The  photographs  laid  on  the  table  depict  the  appearance  of 
the  wall  after  the  inner  casing  had  fallen,  and  while  the 
outer  portion  left  standing  was  shored  up ;  and  also  show  the 
later  state  of  the  case,  when  the  outer  portion  too  had  given 
way.  The  cross-section  of  the  wall  exposed  at  this  stage  is 
very  instructive  as  to  its  internal  structure. 

Mr.  Harbottle,  the  County  Surveyor,  under  whose  care  and 
superintendence  the  repairs  and  alterations  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  disaster  have  been  effected,  in  a  memorandum 
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as  to  the  work  done  (which  he  has  kindly  prepared  for  me), 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  old  wall : 

"  The  fallen  portion  of  the  wall  had  heen  built  from  the  level 
of  the  foundations  of  the  old  lodge,  or  about  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  the  Castle  yard  side. 

"  This  wall,  for  a  height  of  about  14  feet,  was  built  against  what 
is  evidently  made  ground,  or  ground  thrown  up,  consisting  of 
rabble  stones  and  soil  of  a  very  loose  description.  Above  this 
level  (that  is,  on  the  top  of  the  mound  or  rampart)  the  wall  was 
much  thicker,  being  in  section  about  8  feet,  and  constructed 
with  two  outer  casings,  and  filled  in  between  the  casings  with 
loose  inferior  packing,  consisting  of  small  stones  and  poor  mortar. 
There  is  no  indication  of  any  proper  tie  or  bond  between  the 
two  casings,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  outer  or  southerly 
portion  being  left  standing,  while  the  inner  or  northerly  casing 
separated  from  it  and  fell. 

"  The  walling  was  built  with  various  sizes  of  stone,  principally 
of  two  descriptions.  One  is  of  a  coarse  red  conglomerate  rock, 
similar  to  what  is  obtained  from  Heavitree  quarries,  and  the 
other  a  volcanic  trap-stone,  probably  quarried  immediately  near 
the  site  of  the  wall,  locally  known,  I  believe,  as  Northernhay 
stone.  The  mortar  was  of  the  poorest  description,  with  no  binding 
properties  left  in  it. 

"  The  outer  facing  of  the  major  part  of  the  fallen  wall  was  com- 
posed of  uncoursed  random  rubble  of  volcanic  trap,  which 
joined  and  overlapped  at  its  east  end  a  facing  of  dressed  range- 
work  of  the  red  conglomerate  (referred  to  above)  of  large  stones. 
The  inner  or  Castle  yard  side  facing  was  similar  to  the  last 
description." 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  reparation,  Mr.  Harbottle 
states  that  when,  in  spite  of  the  shoring-up,  the  outer  casing 
of  the  wall  fell  outwards, 

"The  unsafe  walling  was  then  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  old  facing  upon  a  good  concrete 
platform,  and  solidly  built  and  tied  together,  the  new  stone  being 
obtained  from  the  Heavitree  quarries. 

"  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  it  was  not  deemed  well 
to  restore  the  wall  to  its  old  width  and  height,  but  it  was  finished 
with  weathered  coping,  to  match  that  on  the  existing  walling." 

The  new  site  selected  for  the  Castle-keeper's  lodge  is  at 
a  short  distance  towards  the  north-east  from  where  the  old 
lodge  stood,  and  partially  covers  the  site  of  the  old  collegiate 
chapel,  which  was  taken  down  in  1792 ;  and  in  levelling  the 
ground,  and  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new  lodge, 
indications  of  the  old  chapel  floor  were  seen  (as  shown  by 
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ER 
shading  in  the  accompanying  plan),  and  a  good  many  hui 
skeletons,  as  well  as  the  lower  jaw  of  a  horse,  a  boars  t 
two  shoulder- pieces  of  armour,  a  gold  ring,  and  several  si 
coins,  with  one  copper  coin,  were  dug  up.  The  situation 
which  most  of  these  were  found  are  marked  on  the  [ 
The  chapel  floor  was  about  six  inches  below  the  level  of 
castle  yard,  and  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of. 
new  lodge.  The  skeletons  were  about  nine  inches  below 
floor  line  of  the  chapel. 

Our  retiring  President,  Mr.  R  N.  Worth,  has  been  so  3 
as  to  examine  those  of  the  coins  which  have  come  into 
possession,  and  which  I  was  able  to  send  him  a  few  w 
ago  for  inspection.  He  pronounces  them  to  be :  Four  Bo 
coins,  one  black  money,  one  English  halfpenny  of  Wil 
and  Mary,  one  Irish  halfpenny  of  George  II.,  and  one  1 
farthing  of  Charles  I.     Mr.  Worth  writes  me : 

"  One  of  the  Roman  coins  bothered  me.  I  beliove,  howev 
am  right  in  ascribing  it  to  Valentiniau.  There  are  four  Roma: 
all  Two  of  the  others  aro  Constantines ;  one  certainly,  and 
other  possibly,  Constantme  the  Great,  but  more  likely  Con 
tine  If.  Thero  is  difficulty  at  times  in  distinguishing. 
fourth  is  in  very  bad  condition,  but  t  can  make  out  thai 
head  lias  a  radiated  crown,  and  it  fits  very  well  ■"'" 
examples  I  hav«  of  Victorinus ;  probably  either  that  mi 
the  senior  Tetricus. 

"  The  partly  broken  coin  is  base  metal,  and  of  foreign  ta 
one  of  those  small  pieces  which  commonly  passed  euro; 
small  change  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  often 
black  money. 

"  Then  there  is  a  half-farthing  of  Charles  I.,  which  I  Jh 
rather  uncommon ;  the  William  and  Mary  halfpenny,  and 
I  never  hoped  for)  I  have  made  out  the  other  to  be  a  ~ 
Irish  halfpenny. 

"Altogether  a  very  curious  and  interesting  lot    The 
tines  are  cummon  at  Exeter." 

All  these  coins,  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  add  i 
Constantino  which  was  found  in  clearing  away  the  t 
the  wall,  are  now  on  the  President's  table  for  inspect* 
will  be  deposited  in  the  Albert  Museum,  Exeter. 

As  links  of  evidence  carrying  our  chain  of  hiatoi 
nearly  1600  years,  they  establish  an  antiquity  for  t' 
honoured  fortress  of  Exeter  which  ought  to  s 
resolve   to   let   no   default  of  ours   prevent 
monument  of  the  past  from  bearing  iUi 
to  the  generations  yet  to  come. 


SAINT    BONIFACE    IN    ENGLAND. 

BT   THE  VERT   BEY.    CANON   BROWNLOW,  M.A. 
Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1802.) 


Among  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  there 
are  many  papers  referring  more  or  less  directly  to  St.  Boni- 
face. The  Presidential  Address  delivered  in  1883  by  Dr. 
Merivale  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  character 
and  career  of  this  first  and  greatest  of  Devonshire  Worthies. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  his  correspondence  was  given  us 
in  1876  by  Mr.  Bishop.  I  have,  I  hope  with  some  success, 
vindicated  his  English  nationality  in  reply  to  the  endeavours 
of  Cardinal  Moran  to  claim  him  as  an  Irishman ;  and  I  have 
given  biographical  sketches  of  his  relatives  SS«  Willi- 
1,  Wunebald,  and  Walburga.  Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  draw  up  a  brief  record  of  the  life  of  St. 
Boniface,  so  as  to  connect  together  the  various  references 
that  have  been  made  to  him  and  his  family. 

Of  all  the  celebrated  men  to  whom  Devonshire  has  given 
birth,  none  has  ever  engraved  his  name  so  indelibly  on  the 
history  of  the  world  as  the  great  Apostle  of  Germany.     In 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  St.  Boniface  was  emphatically 
the  man  of  the  age.    At  once  a  student  and  a  courtier,  a  true 
monk  and  yet  a  practical  politician,  a  great  prelate  and  a 
humble  saint,  a  far-seeing  statesman  and  a  devoted  Apostle 
of  Christ — to  him  was  entrusted  the  glorious  task  of  trans- 
forming the   tribes   of   wandering   barbarians   who   ranged 
through  the  forests  on  either  side  of  the  Bhine  and  its  tribu- 
taries, into  civilized  nations,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  Western  Empire  of  Charlemagne  by  following  up  the 
victories  of  Charles  Martel  with  the  far  more  solid  and  per- 
manent triumphs  of  Christian  civilization.     But  it  was  not 
until  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age  that  he  received 
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the  name  by  which  he  is  known  to  history ;  and  I  propose  to 
confine  this  present  Paper  to  that  period  of  his  life  during 
which  he  was  only  known  as  Wynfrith. 

According  to  the  Exeter  Legenda  Sanctoinim,  corrected  by 
Bishop  Grandisson,  dated  by  his  own  hand  in  1327,  and  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  Library,  Wynfrith  was  born  at 
Crediton1  in  the  year  680.  A  spring  of  water  in  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Cleave  at  Crediton,  and  still  called  St.  Wynfrith's 
Well,  is  the  only  record  of  him  in  his  native  place.  There  is, 
however,  some  probability  in  the  conjecture  that  the  selection 
of  Crediton  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Devonshire  bishopric, 
when  the  division  of  the  Wessex  diocese  of  Sherborne  took 
place,  was  made  in  consequence  of  Crediton  having  given 
birth  to  the  Apostle  of  Germany.  Wynfrith's  father  was  of 
noble,  if  not  of  royal  blood,  and  the  boy  shewed  early  signs 
of  such  spirit  that  his  father  looked  forward  to  his  becoming 
a  renowned  warrior.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  astonishment 
and  vexation  when  the  child  suddenly  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  be  a  monk.  Some  of  the  monks2  from  Exeter 
on  their  preaching  expeditions  came  to  the  village  and  visited 
his  father's  house.  Wynfrith  attached  himself  to  them,  and 
drank  in  eagerly  all  that  he  could  understand  of  their  teach- 
ing. At  first  it  seemed  impossible  that  his  father  would  ever 
consent ;  but  a  dangerous  illness  caused  the  old  man  to  take 
a  different  view  of  life,  and  he  formally  handed  over  the  boy 
to  the  care  of  Wulfhard,  Abbot  of  Adescancastre,  or  Exeter.8 

Wynfrith  was  then  only  six  years  old ;  but  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  practice  for  quite  young  children  to  pass  their 
youth  in  monasteries,  where,  without  taking  any  vows,  they 
wore  the  habit,  joined  in  the  studies,  and  took  part  in  some 
of  the  religious  exercises  of  the  monks.  When  they  grew 
up,  they  often  chose  to  remain  in  the  monastery,  and  in  that 
case  they  took  the  vows.    But,  if  they  preferred  a  secular 

1  "Apud  Creditoniam  in  Devonia."  (Legenda  SS.  foL  56.  Edited  by 
H.  E.  Reynolds.     Vol.  ii.  p.  3,  fasc.  2. ) 

1  Presbiieri  sive  elerici.  ( fPillibald,  c.  i.)  All  the  clergy  in  England  at 
this  time  seem  to  have  been  monks. 

3  "Ad  monasterium  vocabulo  Exhamchester  quod  modo  Exonia  dicitur." 
(Legenda  SS.  fol.  56.)  The  late  Mrs.  Hope  (whose  Life  of  St  Boniface,  in 
the  second  volume  of  her  Conversion  of  the  Teutonic  Races,  is  the  fullest  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  English),  maintained  that  Exminster  was  the  site  of 
Wulfhard  s  monastery.  The  name  implies  that  a  monastery  once  stood  there  ; 
and,  as  no  other  trace  or  record  of  one  remains,  it  must  have  been  in  very 
ancient  times.  The  Vicarage  of  Exminster  being  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Trustees  of  Crediton  might  seem  to  favour  this  theory ;  but  in  medieval 
times  the  Prior  of  Plympton  appointed  the  Rector  of  Exminster.  See  Bishop 
Bronescombe's  Register,  p.  141 ;  Bishop  Stapledon,  Register,  pp.  216,  217  ; 
Bishop  Stafford,  Register,  p.  172. 
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life,  they  were  at  liberty  to  depart^  and  the  education  which 
they  had  received  qualified  them  for  positions  of  trust  in  the 
households  of  princes  or  great  nobles.  The  Exeter  monastery 
seems  to  have  been  but  scantily  supplied  with  books;  and 
when  Wynfrith  grew  up  to  manhood  he  obtained  permission 
of  his  superior  to  transfer  himself  to  the  Abbey  of  Nutschelle, 
now  called  Nutschalling  or  Nursling,  in  Hampshire,  near 
Southampton.  Here  the  Abbot  Wigbert,  or  Wynbert,  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning;  and  Wynfrith 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  was,  when  still  very  young, 
set  to  teach  others ;  and  old  men,  whose  pupil  he  had  been, 
did  not  disdain  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  young  monk  and 
listen  to  his  expositions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  His 
humility  and  obedience  were  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
learning ;  his  self-denial  was  exceedingly  edifying,  and  it  is 
specially  noted  that  he  never  tasted  wine  or  beer.  Thus, 
when  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  ordained  priest,  his  reputa- 
tion had  already  spread  through  the  whole  of  Wessex. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  the  youth  of  St.  Boniface,  as  given 
by  his  nephew  Willibald,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  who  wrote  his 
biography  within  fifteen  years  of  his  martyrdom. 

We  cannot,  however,  forget  that  Dr.  Guest,  and,  for  a  time, 
the  late  Professor  Freeman,  have  put  forward  grave  difficul- 
ties against  the  whole  Devonshire  life  of  St.  Boniface.  They 
nrged  that  if  Wynfrith  was  born  at  Crediton  and  educated  at 
Exeter,  then  that  part  of  the  county  must  have  been  con- 
quered by  the  Saxons  prior  to  a.d.  680.  But  Dr.  Guest 
maintains  that,  up  to  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  Dumnonia, 
from  the  Land's  End  to  the  river  Parret,  was  one  unbroken 
British  kingdom.  If  this  be  admitted,  we  must  give  up  our 
claim  to  St.  Boniface.  But  the  late  Mr.  King,  of  Crediton, 
brought  forward  such  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
Devonian  birthplace  that  Mr.  Freeman  retracted  his  opinion. 
As  he  put  it  to  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society,  the 
Saxons  may  have  entered  Devonshire  by  the  South  Western 
route  from  the  east,  instead  of,  as  he  and  Dr.  Guest  had 
imagined,  by  the  Great  Western  from  the  north.  It  has  been 
now  proved  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Athelstane,  926,  the 
Britons  and  Saxons  dwelt  together  in  Exeter,  ccquo  jure,  each 
in  their  own  quarter  of  the  city.  This  shows  that  the  Britons 
were  not  exterminated,  or  even  reduced  to  slavery,  as  they 
had  been  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the 
churches  dedicated  to  Celtic  saints,  as  St.  Petrock,  St.  Kerian, 
and  St.  David,  are  all  on  the  north  side  of  Exeter.  The  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake,  of  Clevedon,  was  kind  enough  to  send 
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me  a  copy  of  an  interesting  paper  on  St.  Richard,  King  of 
Englishmen,  and  his  Kingdom,  to  which  is  added  The  Celt  and 
the  Teuton  in  Exeter.  In  the  latter  paper  he  brings  a  variety 
of  ingenious  reasons  to  show  that  this  British  quarter  "  forms 
a  compact  parallelogram,  occupying  the  central  portion  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  city,  extending  from  the  Roman  Fore 
Street  to  the  north  wall ;  flanking  the  North  Gate  both  east 
and  west ;  having  the  north  arm  of  the  great  cross  streets  for 
its  central  thoroughfare ;  and  including  one  side  of  the  ancient 
Fore  Street,  the  market-place  between  the  two  nations/'4 
Outside  the  North  Gate  is  a  deep  valley  with  a  steep  hill 
beyond  it,  which  is  crowned  by  the  Church  of  St  David, 
a  Celtic  dedication.  These  indications  of  the  Britons  having 
possession  of  the  northern  side,  while  the  Saxons  had  occu- 
pied the  southern  part  of  Exeter,  make  it  easier  to  suppose 
that,  before  the  year  680,  the  Saxons  had  gained  possession 
of  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  and  had  pushed  their  way  as  far  as 
Crediton,  while  North  Devon  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  comparatively  peaceful  character  of  their  occu- 
pation was  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  before  this  time 
they  had  become  Christians. 

The  West  Saxons  were  not  converted  either  by  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Augustine  or  by  the  Irish  missionaries  from  Iona. 
St.  Birinus,  a  Frank,  had  made  a  vow  before  Pope  Honorius 
that  he  would  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  English  in  some 
parts  where  no  other  teacher  had  been  before  him.  The  Pope 
sent  him  to  be  consecrated  bishop  by  Asterius,  Bishop  of 
Genoa.  He  landed  in  Wessex,  and,  finding  the  people  entirely 
pagan,  he  fulfilled  his  mission  by  preaching  among  them. 
Their  king,  Cynegils,  had  the  honour  of  having  for  his 
sponsor  at  the  baptismal  font  Oswald,  "  the  most  holy  and 
victorious  king,"  as  Bede  justly  calls  him ;  and  Birinus  fixed 
his  episcopal  see  at  Dorchester,  on  the  Thames,  where,  after  a 
life  of  apostolic  labour,  he  died  in  the  year  650.  Thus  the 
West  Saxons  received  Christianity  thirty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Wynfrith ;  and,  as  Centwin,  son  of  Cynegils,  is  said 
to  have  driven  the  Britons  to  the  sea  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  story  of  their  having  occupied 
part  of  Exeter  and  established  a  monastery  there  under  the 
Saxon  Wulfhard,  while  the  Britons  still  held  possession  of 

4  Op.  cit.  p.  86.  It  was  not  until  1778  that  the  present  bridge  across  the 
Exe  was  made.  The  remains  of  the  old  bridge  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  the 
Roman  Road,  which  was  the  old  Fore  Street,  led  from  St  Mary  Steps,  up 
Stepcot  Hill,  passing  between  the  churches  of  St.  George  and  St.  Petrock. 
St.  retrock  is  novo  on  the  south  side  of  Fore  Street 
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both  sides  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  kept  the  Saxons  to  the 
east  of  the  Parret.  These  and  other  arguments  were  urged 
by  Mr.  King  before  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society ; 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  convinced  Mr.  Freeman  will  be 
a  sufficient  proof  to  most  people  that  the  objections  to  the 
Devonshire  parentage  of  St.  Boniface  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered. 

It  is  worth  while  recalling  the  reason  given  by  the  last 
Bishop  of  Crediton,  Leofric,  for  petitioning  Pope  Leo  IX. 
to  permit  him  to  transfer  the  See  to  Exeter.  Leofric,  according 
to  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Missal  in  the  Bodleian  Library — 

"  Perceiving  that  both  parts  of  his  diocese,  namely,  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  were  frequently  laid  waste  by  the  barbarous  incursions 
of  pirates,  he  began,  as  we  think  by  divine  inspiration,  to 
diligently  devise  by  what  means  he  could  transfer  the  episcopal  See 
from  the  place  called  Crediton  to  the  city  of  Exeter. 

"  And  because  he,  with  prudent  mind,  foresaw  that  this  could  not 
be  done  without  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  sent 
thither  a  fitting  messenger,  one  of  his  priests  named  Landbert,  to 
the  most  holy  Pope  Leo,  and  humbly  entreated  him  that  he  would 
direct  letters  from  his  Paternity  to  King  Edward  to  ask  that  he 
would  allow  the  episcopal  See  to  be  changed  from  the  town  of 
Crediton  to  the  city  of  Exeter,  where,  free  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies.,  the  ministry  of  the  Church  might  be  more  safely 
directed." 

The  Pope  "  willingly  acceding  to  this  reasonable  petition  " 
wrote  to  the  King  a  letter,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  the  Bishop  Leofric  holds 
his  episcopal  See  without  a  city.  We  wonder  much  at  the  same, 
not  only  concerning  him,  but  also  concerning  all  those  Bishops  who 
do  in  like  manner.  When  we  shall  have  sent  our  Legate  to  you, 
we  shall  speak  concerning  the  others. 

"  But  now,  concerning  our  aforesaid  brother  Leofric ;  we  command 
and  request "  (Praecipimus  et  rogamus)  *'  that  by  your  love  for  the 
Lord  and  for  us,  you  will  render  him  aid,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  change  his  episcopal  See  from  the  small  town  of  Crediton  to  the 
city  of  Exeter."6 

If  Crediton  was  open  to  the  attacks  of  pirates  in  1050,  it 
most  have  been  equally  open  to  the  attack  of  the  band  of 
Saxons  who  gained  possession  of  the  Exe  four  hundred  years 
before. 

Mr.  Kerslake  adopts  a  different  line  of  argument.  He 
maintains  that  St.  Richard  had  a  real  kingdom  in  a  Saxon 

8  "A  cridionensi  viUula  ad  civUatem  exoniamf*    Page  2.    The  Leofric 
Missal,  edited  by  Rev.  F.  £.  Warren,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1883. 
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colony,  with  Crediton  or  perhaps  Saxon  Exeter  as  its  capital, 
"  embracing  the  broad  fertile  valley  between  Exmoor  and 
Dartmoor,  including  the  valley  of  the  Exe  and  its  estuary." 
His  idea  is  that  this  Saxon  colony  was  formed,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  a  silent  infiltration,  similar  to  that  which  is 
now  going  on  in  many  sparsely  inhabited  countries,  where 
enterprising  adventurers  clear  a  home  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Kerslake  brings  forward  very  strong  evidence  for  Irish 
colonies  of  this  kind,  which  have  left  their  names,  such  as 
Ide,  Ideford,  Iddesleigh,  Brannock  at  Braunton,  Brendon,  and 
Barum  or  Barnstaple,  and  possibly  Crida  at  Crediton.6 
History  makes  no  mention  of  these  Irish  colonies,  and  hence, 
Mr.  Kerslake  urges,  its  silence  about  the  Saxon  colony  over 
which  St.  Richard  reigned  cannot  be  considered  conclusive 
against  it.  I  fear  I  have  not  done  justice  to  Mr.  Kerslake's 
ingenious  hypothesis;  but  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  it,  as  the  possible  solution  of  a  problem  in  early 
Devonshire  history.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Kerslake  considers 
the  father  of  St.  Boniface  to  have  been  a  pagan,  and  his 
mother  to  have  been  a  British  Christian.  I  have  not  found 
any  positive  proof  of  this.  He  remarks,  "  This  account  of  the 
home  missionaries  going  into  pagan  suburbs  is  interesting,  as 
it  shews  them  in  the  business  of  earning,  for  what  is  now  the 
home  deanery  of  Exeter,  a  distinction,  which  it  still  retains, 
in  common  with  the  vale  of  Evesham,  and  some  other 
primeval  missionary  or  baptismal  centres,  the  official  title  of 
'  The  Deanery  of  Christianities  " 

While  Wynfrith  was  pursing  his  studies  at  Nutschelle 
Abbey  rapid  changes  were  taking  place  in  England. 
Cenwalch,  who  succeeded  Cynegils  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
relapsed  for  a  time  into  paganism,  and  drove  into  exile 
Agilbert  the  successor  of  Birinus,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Paris,  and  refused  to  return  on  Cenwalch's  repentance,  but 
sent  his  nephew  Eleutherius  in  his  place,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Winchester  by  Theodore,  the  Greek  monk  whom  Pope 
Vitalian  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  next  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Hedde,  died  in  705,  and  then  the  immense 
diocese  was  divided,  and  the  See  of  Sherborne  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  western  territory  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
first  Bishop  of  Sherborne  was  St.  Aldhelm,  next  to  Bede  the 
greatest  light  of  the  early  English  Church.  He  had  been 
Abbot  of  Malraesbury  for  37  years,  and  was  not  only 
thoroughly  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  so  that  he  could 
converse  in  their  own  language  with  the  Greek  monks  who 

6  Criditone  in  antient  MSS. 
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came  to  visit  St  Theodore,  but  he  understood  Hebrew,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  classics,  and  was  proficient  in  all 
the  musical  instruments  then  known. 

An  incident  is  related  of  Aldhelm  which  illustrates  at  once 
his  charity  and  his  love  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  When  he 
was  at  Canterbury,  on  a  visit  to  Theodore,  he  heard  that 
some  Frankish  ships  had  touched  at  Dover.  He  hastened  to 
the  coast,  hoping  to  find  some  books  among  the  merchandise. 
There  were  several,  and  in  particular  a  most  precious  MS.  of 
which  he  asked  the  price.  The  sailors,  seeing  an  old  monk 
very  poorly  clad,  laughed  at  him,  and  roughly  pushed  him 
away.  Soon  after  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  the  anchored 
8 hip  was  in  great  danger.  Aldhelm  threw  himself  into  a  boat, 
and  pulled  out  to  the  aid  of  the  crew.  As  soon  as  he  got  on 
board  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  storm  abated.  The  sailors, 
filled  with  gratitude,  begged  him  to  accept  the  MS.  It  was 
a  complete  copy  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  Aldhelm  carried  it  back  joyfully  to 
Malmesbury ;  where  it  remained  until  the  myrmidons  of 
Henry  VIII.  sacked  the  abbey,  and,  as  Dr.  Maitland  says, 
"  The  precious  MSS.  of  Aldhelm's  Library  were  long  employed 
to  fill  up  broken  windows  in  the  neighbouring  houses,  or  to 
light  the  bakers'  fires."7 

But  Aldhelm's  thirst  for  learning  was  far  surpassed  by  his 
zeal  for  souls.  When  he  was  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  he 
noticed  that  the  half-converted  people  neglected  to  come  to 
church,  and  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  the  priests,  and  so 
he  went  out  into  the  market-place,  or  the  road  side,  and 
preached  to  the  crowds  those  truths  which  they  would  not 
come  to  hear.  Nay  more,  he  composed  popular  hymns  in  the 
Saxon  tongue,  and  set  them  to  music;  and  when,  on 
Sundays,  he  found  that  the  people,  having  little  taste  for  the 
word  of  God,  would  rush  out  of  church  as  soon  as  mass  was 
over,  in  order  to  escape  the  sermon,  he  would  take  his  harp, 
and  sitting  on  the  bridge  over  which  they  had  to  pass,  he 
would  rivet  them  to  the  spot  by  the  sweetness  of  his  music. 
But  while  they  were  enjoying  the  beauty  of  his  strains,  the 
holy  man  would  instil  into  them  those  sacred  truths  which 
they  were  too  dull  to  receive  in  any  other  way. 

While  he  was  still  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  Aldhelm  was 
commissioned,  by  a  Wessex  Council,  to  address  the  British 
Christians  and  strive  to  bring  them  back  to  Catholic  unity. 
He  addressed  a  long  epistle  to  "The  most  glorious  Lord 
Geruntius  [or  Geraint],  who  rules  the  sceptres  of  the  western 

7  Dark  Ages,  p.  281. 
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kingdom,  and  all  the  priests  of  God  who  dwell  throughout 
Dumnonia."  He  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their 
peculiar  form  of  tonsure,  and  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
rest  of  Christendom  in  the  right  observance  of  Easter.  St 
Aldhelm  says  that  the  Britons  carried  their  prejudices  so 
far  that 

"  On  the  other  side  of  thq  Severn  the  priests  boasted  of  the 
exclusive  strictness  of  their  own  mode  of  living,  and  so  greatly 
abominated  our  communion  that  neither  in  Church  would  they 
deign  to  celebrate  with  us  the  offices  of  prayer,  nor  at  table  will 
they,  even  for  charity's  sake,  take  a  morsel  of  food  with  us.  Nay, 
they  cast  out  the  fragments  of  our  dishes  and  the  remains  of  our 
feasts  to  be  devoured  by  the  gaping  jaws  of  greedy  dogs  and 
unclean  swine.  Even  our  cups  and  flasks  they  order  to  be 
expiated  and  purged  either  with  sandy  gravel  or  the  red-hot  ashes 
of  glowing  embers.  No  salutation  of  peace  is  given  to  us,  no  kiss 
of  kind  brotherhood  is  offered  us,  although  the  Apostle  says, 
4  Salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss.1  .  .  .  But  if  any  of  our, 
that  is  Catholic,  people  go  over  to  them  to  live,  they  will  not  con- 
descend to  admit  them  to  social  intercourse  until  they  have  been 
compelled  to  pass  a  space  of  forty  days  in  penance." 

He  concludes  the  letter  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  king 
not  to  disregard  the  claims  of  Christian  charity  and  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  saying : 

"To  sum  up  all  in  the  compass  of  one  brief  sentence,  it  is  in 
vain  that  you  make  an  empty  boast  of  the  Catholic  faith,  while 
you  follow  not  the  dogma  and  rule  of  St.  Peter.  For  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  ground  of  the  faith  is  placed 
principally  in  Christ  and  after  Him  in  Peter,  and  thus  will  never 
waver  or  change  before  the  storms  of  tempests  that  assail  it.  So 
has  the  Apostle  proclaimed,  *  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
besides  that  which  is  laid,  Jesus  Christ. '  And  the  Truth  Himself 
thus  made  irrevocable  the  privilege  of  the  Church  to  Peter :  '  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church.'  "8 

Bede  says:  "By  the  reading  of  this  book  he  persuaded 
many  of  them  who  were  subject  to  the  West  Saxons  to  adopt 
the  Catholic  celebration  of  our  Lord's  Pasch."  I  am  afraid 
we  must  infer  from  this  that  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  who 
were  not  subject  to  Wessex  were  not  convinced  by  Aldhelm's 
arguments.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  bitterness 
with  which  the  Britons  repudiated  everything  that  came  to 
them  through  the  hated  Saxons.  The  British  Ceadwalla 
rivalled  in  ferocity  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  pagan 
Penda  upon  Christian  Saxons,  even  on  women  and  children, 

8  Monumcnta  Moguntina,  n.  i.    Jaffe. 
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when  be  gained  a  victory  over  them.  The  victories  of  Ine 
deprived  Geraint  of  his  throne  and  gave  Glastonbury  a 
Saxon  abbot ;  so  that  the  words  of  Bede  probably  refer  to  the 
Britons  who  fell  under  the  sway  of  this  wise  and  truly 
Christian  king.  Instead  of  a  policy  of  extermination  or 
enslavement  he  enacted  laws  which  protected  Britons  as  well 
as  Saxons ;  and  wherever  the  "  Dooms  of  Ine  "  were  acknow- 
ledged the  races  dwelt  together  in  peace.  It  was  not  until 
about  770  that  Cornwall  and  Wales  conformed  to  the  Roman 
Easter. 

The  relations  of  St.  Aldhelm  with  other  Celtic  churches 
were  of  a  far  happier  kind.  Ireland  was  then  the  university 
of  Europe.  St.  Aldhelm  says  "  scholars  flocked  over  thither 
from  England  like  bees  to  a  hive."  He  himself  owed  his 
varied  erudition  to  Irish  teachers.  Maildulf,  an  Irish  monk, 
had  founded  a  school  which  grew  into  the  famous  monastery 
of  Maildulfsburgh  or  Malmesbury,  and  there  Aldhelm  passed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life.  No  sign  appears  at  this  period 
of  any  animosity  between  the  two  nations.  The  solitary 
outrage  committed  by  the  English  upon  the  Irish  in  684  is 
mentioned  by  Bede  in  such  terms  of  indignation  that  we  may 
easily  gather  that  the  feeling  between  the  two  nations  was 
generally  most  friendly.  He  says,  "Egfrid,  king  of  the 
Northumbrians,  sent  Beort  his  general  with  an  army  into 
Ireland,  and  miserably  wasted  that  harmless  nation,  which 
has  always  been  so  friendly  to  the  English."9  Aldhelm  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  the  Archbishop  Theodore  surrounded 
by  an  eager  crowd  of  young  Irish  monks,  "  like  a  fierce  wild 
boar  of  Epirus,  hemmed  in  by  an  open-mouthed  pack  of 
hounds,  shatters  their  opposing  phalanxes  with  the  sharp 
tusk  of  his  dialectics."1  Evidently  the  good  archbishop 
made  these  youthful  disputants  quite  at  home  at  Canterbury; 
and  Irish  hospitality  was  no  less  generously  offered  to  the 
English  students,  who,  like  Egbert,  the  two  Hewalds,  and 
Wiliibrord,  found  a  welcome  in  the  sister  isle. 

In  the  north,  Ceolfrith,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  wrote  to 
Naiton  MacDerili,  king  of  the  Picts,  in  the  same  sense  as 
Aldhelm  had  done  to  the  king  of  Dumnonia,  on  the  tonsure 
and  the  time  of  Easter,  but  with  far  greater  success.  The 
northern  Picts  and  the  great  Irish  monastery  of  Iona  con- 
formed to  the  Catholic  custom,  the  former  within  a  year,  and 
the  latter  within  six  years  of  Ceolfrith's  letter.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  British   Isles,   except  Wales  and  Cornwall, 

•  H.  E.  iv.  c.  26. 

1  Orammalioo  dente,  op.  S.  Aldhelmi,  Giles,  p.  94. 
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enjoyed  the  blessings  both  of  civil  peace  and  religious  unity. 
Occasional  outbreaks  of  the  old  pagan  spirit  of  cruelty  now 
and  then  appeared,  and  slavery  still  continued,  although  in  a 
mitigated  form.  Even  monasteries  possessed  slaves,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  beautiful  letter  written  by  Berhtwald,  Theo- 
dore's successor,  to  Forthere,  who  in  709  succeeded  Aldhelm 
as  Bishop  of  Sherborne : — 

"  My  request,  by  which  I  besought  in  your  presence  the  vener- 
able Abbot  Beorwald  to  grant  the  redemption  of  a  captive  girl, 
who  is  proved  to  have  relatives  in  our  neighbourhood,  has  come  to 
nothing,  contrary  to  what  I  thought  would  have  happened.  I  am 
now  again  moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  have  deemed  it  best  to 
send  this  letter  to  you  by  a  brother  of  the  same  girl,  named  Eppa. 
Hereby  I  implore  you  to  obtain  yourself  without  fail  from  the 
aforesaid  Abbot  his  acceptance  for  the  said  girl  of  300  solidi  from 
the  hand  of  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  and  hand  her  over 
to  him,  that  she  may  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  with  her  own 
kindred,  not  in  the  sadness  of  slavery,  but  in  the  gladness  of 
liberty.  '  And  when  your  benevolence  shall  have  brought  this 
affair  to  pass,  you  will  have  a  reward  from  God,  and  from  me 
hearty  thanks.  And  even  our  brother  Beorwald  loses  by  it,  in  my 
estimation,  none  of  the  rights  which  he  justly  possesses  in  her. 
What  I  ought  to  have  done  before,  I  now  beseech  you,  that  when 
in  your  frequent  prayers  you  make  mention  of  yourself,  you  would 
at  the  same  time  deign  to  remember  me.  May  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  preserve  your  Reverence  for  a  very  long  time  to  come."2 

This  letter,  so  full  of  Christian  charity,  is  a  pleasing 
memorial  of  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  bore 
an  English  name.3 

The  letter  was  written  about  the  year  712,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  a  great  council  of  the  nobles  of  Wessex  was 
held,  to  put  an  end  to  some  sedition.  King  Ine  asked 
the  clergy  to  recommend  to  him  the  man  best  qualified 
to  carry  the  decisions  of  the  council  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Wynbert,  abbot  of  Nutschelle,  Wintra  of  Tis- 
bury,  and  Beorwald  of  Glastonbury,  unanimously  pointed  out 
Wynfrith  as  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  mission.  Ine  accord- 
ingly entrusted  him  with  the  business,  and  so  ably  did  he 
conduct  it  that  he  came  back  in  a  few  days  with  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  from  the  Archbishop.  From  this  time  Wynfrith 
was  held  in  such  high  esteem  for  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  that  the  highest  honours 

*  Monum.  Mogunt.  no.  7.    Jaffe\ 

8  The  first  English  Archbishop  was  Frithona,  a  West  Saxon,  who  took  the 
name  of  Deusdedit.     He  was  succeeded  by  Theodore. 
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were  at  his  command,  and  his  assistance  was  eagerly  sought 
in  important  matters  both  of  Church  and  State.  It  was 
doubtless  during  the  journeys  which  he  made  on  these  occa- 
sions that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  those  friendships  with 
so  many  monks  and  nuns  throughout  the  country  which 
proved  of  such  service  to  him  in  his  missionary  work.  I 
gave  some  specimens  of  the  letters  written  by  English  nuns 
to  Wynfrith  in  my  paper  on  St.  Walburga.4 

It  is  evident  that  a  man  who  could  inspire  such  strong 
affection  and  confidence  among  all  classes,  and  persons  of 
either  sex,  could  have  no  lack  of  interest  or  occupation  in 
England.  But  for  some  years  a  secret  and  powerful  vocation 
had  been  urging  Wynfrith  to  separate  himself  from  all  that 
was  sweet  and  congenial  to  him  here,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  conversion  of  his  fellow-kinsmen,  the  Saxons  and  other 
German  tribes,  who  still  lay  in  the  darkness  of  paganism. 
At  length,  after  his  father's  death,  he  opened  his  heart  fully 
to  Abbot  Wynbert.  The  Abbot  at  first  opposed  the  idea, 
but  afterwards,  perceiving  signs  that  the  inspiration  came 
from  God,  he  threw  himself  thoroughly  into  the  scheme,  and 
the  whole  community  at  Nutschelle  co-operated  in  carrying 
it  out.  Two  brethren  accompanied  Wynfrith,  and  the  rest 
followed  with  their  sympathy  and  prayers  the  little  band, 
who  embarked  from  London  and,  dropping  down  the  Thames, 
set  sail  for  Friesland  and  landed  at  Dorstat  in  the  spring 
of  715. 

They  found  the  country  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The 
powerful  Frankish  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  Pepin  Heristal,  had 
died  two  years  before,  and  his  illegitimate  son,  Charles 
Martel,  was  in  prison.  While  the  Frankish  kingdom  was 
distracted  by  civil  war,  the  border  tribes  threw  off  the 
Frankish  yoke.  Some  years  before,  Radbot,  king  of  the 
Frisians,  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  preaching  and 
miracles  of  Willibrord  and  Wulfram,  and  had  prepared  to 
receive  Baptism.  He  had  already  one  foot  in  the  font,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  and  asked  whether  the  princes  his  fore- 
fathers were  in  that  heavenly  abode  which  Wulfram  promised 
him,  or  in  that  dark  place  of  punishment  with  which  he 
threatened  him.  It  was  an  age  of  plain  speaking ;  and  when 
Kadbot  found  that  he  could  get  no  assurance  of  the  salvation 
of  his  pagan  ancestors,  he  drew  back  and  said :  "  I  cannot 
give  up  the  society  of  my  forefathers  and  the  entire  Frisian 
nation  for  the  sake  of  a  few  poor  people  in  that  heavenly 
kingdom."     Soon  afterwards  he  expelled  Willibrord  and  his 

4  Transactions,  1891,  pp.  229,  &c. 
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clergy,  burned  the  Christian  churches,  and  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Frisian  converts.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Wynfrith  landed.  However,  he  did  not  despair,  but  pushed 
on  to  Utrecht,  where  he  waited  to  meet  Radbot,  who  returned 
flushed  with  the  pride  of  victory,  and  his  army  intoxicated 
with  the  orgies  with  which  the  pagans  celebrated  their 
triumphs.  It  was  not  a  favourable  moment  for  the  mission- 
aries to  get  a  hearing,  and  Wynfrith  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  Radbot  or  his  people.  However,  the  little  band  were 
not  molested ;  and,  after  spending  the  summer  and  autumn 
in  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
country,  Wynfrith  and  his  companions  returned  to  Nutschelle 
for  the  winter. 

Abbot  Wynbert  died  in  717,  and  the  monks  elected  Wyn- 
frith in  his  place.  He  tried  in  vain  to  convince  them  that 
the  office  was  quite  incompatible  with  his  missionary  voca- 
tion, and  then  laid  the  whole  case  before  Daniel,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  succeeded,  after  much  difficulty,  in  persuad- 
ing the  monks  to  content  themselves  with  another  abbot. 
He  then  set  himself  to  further  Wynfrith's  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  letter  to  Pope  Gregory  II., 
and  an  open  letter  recommending  him  to  the  protection  of  all 
kings,  bishops,  abbots,  and  clergy  that  he  might  meet  on  his 
travels. 

In  the  autumn  of  718,  Wynfrith  and  his  companions  crossed 
over  to  Picardy,  and  directed  their  course  towards  Italy,  re- 
ceiving hospitality  at  the  monasteries  with  which  France  was 
studded.  They  passed  unhurt  through  the  contending  factions 
that  disturbed  the  country,  scaled  the  Alpine  passes,  and 
succeeded  in  escaping  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;  and  at  last,  as  Willibald  expresses  it,  "  by  the  aid  of 
the  patronage  of  the  saints,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  the  whole  band  of  fellow  countrymen  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  holy  man  prosperously  reached  the  threshold  of 
St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  at  once  returned  unbounded  thanks 
for  their  safe  journey ;  and,  entering  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  with  great  joy,  they  begged  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  and  presented  the  various  offerings 
which  many  of  them  had  brought."5 

Here  we  may  leave  Wynfrith  of  Crediton  for  the  present. 
Henceforth  he  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Boniface, 
the  Apostle  of  Germany. 

8  Mojium.  Mogwit.  p.  445.     JalFo. 


SIR  JOHN  DE  SULLY,  KG. 

BY   WIN8LOW    JONES. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


There  is  no  mention  of  this  remarkable  man  in  Prince's 
Worthies  of  Devon,  either  in  the  edition  of  1701,  or  in  that 
of  1810,  although  there  are  short  notices  of  hinj  in  Sir 
William  Pole's  Collections,  in  Eisdon's  Survey  of  Devon,  and 
Westcote's  View  of  Devonshire  in  1630,  with  all  of  whose 
manuscripts  he  was  acquainted,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  Prince's  day  the  public  records  were  kept  in  various 
localities,  and  were  for  the  most  part  without  indexes,  and 
not  easily  accessible ;  the  Council  Book  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  also  known  as  the  White  Book  of  Tenures  in 
Cornwall,  which  is  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and 
contains  entries  of  all  writs  and  warrants,  &c,  issued  and 
signed  by  the  Black  Prince,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  from  3rd 
February,  25  Edward  III.  (1350-1),  to  4th  November,  39 
Edward  III.  (1365),  seems  to  have  escaped  attention  down  to 
a  recent  time,  and  still  remains  unprinted  and  uncalendared ; 
the  celebrated  Controversy  between  Sir  Richard  le  Scrope 
and  Sir  Robert  Qrosvenor,  in  1385-90,  as  to  the  right  to 
bear  "  Azure,  a  Bend  Or1/'  in  which  Sir  John's  Deposition 
refers  to  the  most  important  events  of  his  life,  was  first 
published,  in  1832,  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  who  gives  many 
details  respecting  him ;  and  Ashmole,  in  his  History  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  published  in  1672,  refers  to  Sir  John  as 
"Sulby,"  and  numbers  him  among  the  knights  chosen  by 
Henry  IV.  instead  of  those  by  Edward  III.,  while  Anstis' 
Register  of  the  Order,  in  which  the  mistake  was  corrected, 

1  Although  the  decision  was  given  against  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  his 
descendant,  the  present  Duke  of  Westminster  has  revived  the  "Bend  Or'1 
in  the  name  of  his  celebrated  race-horse.  The  Carrainows  bore  the  same 
arms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  celebrated  window  in  Beer  Ferrers  Church. 
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was  not  published  until  1724,  the  year  after  Prince's  death. 
Of  these  works  I  have  had  the  benefit,  as  well  as  of  the  short 
biography  of  Sir  John  De  Sully,  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Beltz's 
Memorials  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  were  published 
in  1842 ;  neither  he  nor  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  however,  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  important  Council  Book  before 
referred  to,  and  I  have  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
some  other  documents  which  were  unknown  to  them. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  present  in  chronological  order,  and, 
I  fear,  in  dry  form,  the  various  details  which  I  have  been 
able  to  collect. 

It  will  afterwards  be  seen  by  Sir  John's  Deposition,  which 
was  taken  at  Iddesleigh  2nd  July,  10  Richard  IL,  1386,  that 
he  was  then  105  years  old,  and  had  been  "  armed  "  80  years, 
and,  accepting  his  statement  as  accurate,  he  was  born  in  about 
1281,  in  the  9th  or  10th  of  Edward  I.,  and  had  first  borne 
arms  in  about  1306,-  when  about  25  years  old. 

The  earliest  document  in  which  Sir  John's  name  appears 
is  probably  a  lease  by  him,  as  knight,  and  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Ash  Reigny,2  to  Gilbert  Atte  Hole  for  his  life  of  a  half 
ferling  of  land  lying  between  the  house  (curia)  of  the  parson 
on  the  east  side,  and  the  land  of  William  de  Westyard  on 
the  west ;  the  lease,  which  I  lately  found  in  the  muniment 
room  at  Killerton,  is  undated,  but  was  probably  granted  soon 
after  1300. 

On  3rd  May,  6  Edward  II.,  1313,  the  name  of  "Johannes 

1  Ash  Reigny  is  a  parish  about  six  miles  N.E.  of  Iddesleigh,  and  about 
three  miles  west  of  Chulmleigh.  The  manor  is  called  Esse  Rengni  in  the 
lease,  and  the  second  name  is  spelt  in  different  ways  in  other  documents. 
The  family  of  de  Reigny  possessed  the  manor  at  an  early  period,  and  also  owned 
the  manor  of  Brixton  Reigny  in  the  parish  of  Brixton,  near  Plymouth,  and 
the  manor  of  Culme  Reigny  in  the  parish  of  Silverton,  as  well  as  Newton 
Reigny  in  Cumberland,  and  lands  in  Asholt  in  Somerset.  According  to  page 
177  of  the  printed  copy  of  the  "  Testa  de  Nevill  sive  Liber  feodorum  in  Curia 
Scaccorii  temp.  Hen.  III.  and  Edw.  /.,"  John  de  Reyngny  of  Edwisleigh 
[Iddesleigh]  held  in  Esse  (probably  Ash,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Smyth- 
Osbourne),  one  fee  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  also  held  in  Edwislegh  and 
Uppecotte  two  fees  of  the  same  Earl ;  and  the  statement  probably  applies  to 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  William  de  Reigny  was,  probably, 
the  last  of  the  name,  and  died  without  issue  male  in  1276,  but  the 
Inquisition  and  Extent  taken  after  his  death  in  that  year  relate  only  to 
Newton  Reigny  and  the  lands  in  Somerset.  He  left  a  widow  called  Akyna, 
and  the  Extent  taken  after  her  death  was  dated  17th  February,  1276-7,  and 
relates  only  to  Newton  Reigny,  which  was  inherited  in  fourths, — one  fourth 
by  Robert  Kribbe  and  Joan  his  wife,  one  fourth  by  William  le  Peur  and 
Alice  his  wife,  and  Hugh  de  Luketone  and  Joan  his  wife,  another  fourth  by 
Nicholas  de  Walton,  and  the  remaining  fourth  by  Elizabeth  de  Horsy.  The 
Inquisition  after  the  death  of  William  de  Reigny  as  regards  Ash  Reiguy 
and  Iddesleigh  has  probably  been  lost,  and  when  and  how  those  manors 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Sully  family  I  am  not  aware. 
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de  Suleye  "  appears  in  the  3rd  edition  of  Ryyner's  Fcedera,  L 
part  i.,  p.  37,  as  one  of  those  who  were  about  to  proceed 
with  the  king  in  partes  transmarinas,  and  on  23rd  December, 
7  Edward  II.,  1313,  the  name  of  "Johannes  de  Sulleie" 
appears  in  the  same  edition  iL,  part  L,  page  59,  as  summoned 
for  service  in  the  Scotch  war,  and,  although  these  entries  are 
not  referred  to  by  Nicolas  and  Beltz  as  applying  to  our 
knight,  they  appear  to  do  so,  and  in  that  case  he  was 
probably  present  at  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Edward  II.,  at 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  on  24th  June,  1314. 

On  30th  June,  8  Edward  II.,  1315,  "John  de  Sulley  "  was 
included  in  the  summons  issued  by  the  king  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  for  service  with  horse  and  arms  in  repelling  the 
Scotch  (printed  copy  of  the  Rotuli  Scotia,  i.,  pp.  145-6); 
and  the  entry  is  treated  by  Beltz  as  applying  to  Sir  John,  and 
by  Nicolas  as  probably  so  applying. 

On  24th  April,  1330,  4  Edward  III.,  Sir  John  (called  John 
de  Suly)  and  his  wife  Isabella,  who  was  described  as  the 
widow  of  John  de  Chaucombe,  who  had  been  tenant  in  chief 
of  the  King,  received  a  pardon  for  marrying  without  a  license, 
(Patent  Bolls  1327-1330,  membrane  27,  and  calendar  of  the 
same  Rolls  published  in  1891,  page  541).  The  two  Inquisi- 
tions taken  after  John  de  Chaucoinbe's  death,  in  respect  of 
lands  in  Wiltshire  and  the  county  of  Southampton,  were 
only  taken  on  20th  and  29th  December,  1330,  so  that  his 
widow  lost  little  time  in  choosing  a  second  husband.  Her 
maiden  name  does  not  appear. 

On  the  octave  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (1st  July), 
4  Edward  III.,  1330,  Sir  John  and  his  wife  levied  a  fine  of 
the  manor  and  advowson  of  Yiddesle  (Iddesleigh),  which  was 
limited  to  Sir  John  and  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  John, 
{Pedes  Finium,  Devon,  4  Edward  III.,  No.  40). 

The  entries  in  the  episcopal  Registers  of  institutions  to 
livings  in  lay  patronages  afford  good  evidence  of  their 
devolution,  and  the  institutions  to  the  rectories  of  Iddesleigh 
and  Ash  Keigny  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John  Sully  and 
his  immediate  predecessors  and  successors  are  given  in 
Appendix  A. 

On  21st  March,  7  Edward  III,  1332-3,  Sir  John  was  one 
of  those  ordered  to  attend  the  king  at  Newcastle  with  horse 
and  harness  to  repel  the  Scotch,  (Fosdera,3  4th  ed.  ii., 
p.  855). 

3  Beltz  refers  to  the  4th  ed.  of  the  Faedera,  and  Nicolas  sometimes  to  the 
3rd,  and  when  both  refer  to  the  entries  of  the  same  date  in  the  two  editions 
double  references  are  given. 
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On  19th  July,  1333,  he  was  present,  according  to  his 
Deposition,  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  outside  Berwick - 
on-Tweed,  in  which  the  Scotch  were  defeated  by  Edward  III., 
and  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Berwick,  which  was  soon 
afterwards  surrendered. 

A  tournament  was  held  at  Dunstable  in  the  same  year, 
and  "Mons.  John  Sully"4  was  one  of  the  krjights  who 
attended  it,  as  stated  in  MSS.  Miscellanea  Tanner  12  (9832), 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  Otho  D., 
iv.  92,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  copy  of  which  latter  MSS. 
will  be  found  in  v.  4  of  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et 
Genealogica. 

On  18th  December,  1335,  and  afterwards,  various  payments 
and  gifts  were  made  to  him,  as  mentioned  in  Appendix  B. 

On  10th  July,  12  Edward  III.,  1338,  John  de  Sully,  under 
the  orders  of  the  king,  was  about  to  go  ad  partes  trans- 
marinas  in  the  suite  of  William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  received  the  king's  letter  of  protection, 
(Fcedera,  3rd  ed.  ii.,  part  4,  p.  27,  and  4th  ed.  p.  1048). 

On  26th  August,  1346,  he  took  part  in  the  victory  of 
Cressy6;  and  on  29th  August,  1350,  he  was  present  at 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Winchelsea,  which  Sir 
John,  in  his  Deposition,  calls  "la  bataille  de  Spaynole  sur 
la  meer." 

On  10th  March,  27  Edward  III.,  1352-3,  an  indenture  was 
entered  into  between  the  Black  Prince  and  Sir  John  that  he 
should  serve  in  the  Prince's  special  retinue,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  with  one  esquire,  on  the  terms  mentioned  in  the 
indenture,  and  under  the  yearly  stipend  of  £40  for  his  life, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  issues  of  the  manor  of  Bradninch 
(Council  Book,  f.  31  b),  and  a  copy  of  the  indenture  is  given 
in  Appendix  C. 

On  2nd  September,  28  Edward  III.,  1354,  the  Prince, 
when  at  Restormel,  by  deed  of  that  date,  remitted  a  rent 
payable  to  him  by  the  borough  of  Helston,  and  Sir  John  was 
one  of  the  witnesses.  A  copy  of  the  original  deed  was 
entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  Prince's  Council,  from  23  to 
26  Edward  III.,  and  a  folio  volume  containing  early  tran- 
scripts of  the  minutes  is  preserved  at  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

4  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark's  Genealogies  of  Morgan  and 
Olam organ  (London,  1886),  for  the  fact  that  "a  Sir  John  Sully  figured  in 
the  tournament,"  but  the  arms  assigned  to  him  as  afterwards  mentioned 
render  his  identity  doubtful. 

•  The  name  of  the  village  was  anciently  so  spelt,  and  "Crecy  "  was  after- 
wards substituted,  but  the  original  spelling  has  now  been  revived  in  a  modern 
map  of  the  French  Government. 
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The  deed  was  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  Deeble  Boger  in  a  paper 
in  v.  5  of  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 
See  also  p.  208  of  Memorials  of  Zosturithiel,  by  his  cousin, 
Miss  Hext. 

In  30  Edward  III.,  1356,  Sir  John  was  detained  in 
Gascony  in  the  retinue  of  the  prince,  and  received  the  king's 
letter  of  protection  {Fcedtra,  3rd  ed.  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  121,  and 
4th  ed.  iii,  pp.  325-6);  and  on  19th  September,  1356,  he  took 
part  in  the  great  victory  of  Poitiers,  (Deposition). 

On  1st  October  following,  the  prince  by  his  letter  patent, 
in  consideration  of  the  good  service  which  Sir  John  had 
done  him  in  the  battle,  and  the  great  place  he  held  in  it, 
granted  to  him  for  life  forty  marks  a  year  out  of  the  issues 
of  the  manor  of  Bradninch,  in  addition  to  the  £40  previously 
granted  to  him.  A  transcript  of  the  letter  is  entered  in  folio  65 
of  the  Council  Book,  and  a  copy  is  given  in  Appendix  D. 

On  23rd  November,  31  Edward  III.,  1357,  the  prince,  at 
Sir  John's  request,  transferred  to  him  for  life,  in  lieu  of  the 
forty  marks,  the  annual  rent  of  £20  payable  to  the  prince  by 
the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Exeter.  {Council  Book,  f.  83.) 
Sir  John  sacrificed  £6  13s.  4d.  a  year  by  the  arrangement, 
but  he  probably  considered  that  the  city  authorities  would  be 
more  punctual  paymasters  than  the  steward  of  the  manor  of 
Bradninch. 

Shortly  before  8th  May,  32  Edward  III.,  1358,  the  prince 
granted  to  Sir  John  the  wardship  of  the  lands  of  Fuge, 
in  Devonshire  [probably  of  Fiuge  in  Spreyton],  then  in  the 
prince's  hands,  owing  to  the  minority  of  the  heir,  and  on  the 
8th  of  May  the  prince  directed  John  Dabernoun,  his  steward 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  to  inform  him  of  the  sum  which  Sir 
John  ought  to  pay  for  the  grant,  {Council  Book,  f.  87  b). 

On  20th  August,  33  Edward  III.,  1359,  "John  Sully, 
chivaler,"  under  the  orders  of  the  king,  was  about  to  proceed 
to  Gascony  in  the  prince's  retinue,  and  received  the  king's 
letter  of  protection.  (F&dera,  4th  ed.  iii.,  p.  443). 

On  4th  April,  1361,  Sir  Koger  Bonde,  priest,  was  instituted 
to  the  vacant  church  of  Choldecombe  [now  Challacombe,  to  the 
N.E.  of  Barnstaple]  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John  de  Sully, 
(Grandisson's  Beg.  iii.  f.  15  b.)  This  is  the  only  presentation 
to  this  rectory  by  Sir  John  or  any  member  of  his  family. 

On  24th  April,  35  Edward  III.,  1361,  the  king  granted  to 
Sir  John  the  singular  privilege,  that  during  his  life,  in  all  the 
royal  forests,  parks,  chases,  inclosures,  and  warrens,  he  should 
have  once  a  year,  in  season,  one  shot  with  his  bow,  one  course 
with  his  greyhounds,  and  one  hunt  with  his  hound  "  Bercelet " 
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for  any  wild  animals  that  might  be,  provided  he  did  not  take 
more  than  two  at  the  most,  in  season.  (Rotuli  Patentes,  35 
Edw.  III.,  part  2,  membrane  27.)  A  copy  of  the  grant,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Nicolas,  is  given  in  Appendix  E. 

On  23rd  April,  1362,  being  the  first  St.  George's  day  after 
the  death  of  Reginald  Lord  Cobham,  one  of  the  twenty-five 
M  First  Founders  "  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Sir  John  was 
admitted  in  his  place  into  that  illustrious  Order,  and  became 
the  fortieth  knight  in  date  of  appointment  (Beltz*  Memorials, 
p.  143) ;  and,  considering  that  he  was  not  of  noble  lineage, 
the  king,  who  was  a  most  competent  judge  of  courage  and 
military  skill,  must  have  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  merit 
and  services ;  and  surprise  must  be  excited  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Froissart. 

Eobes  of  the  Order  were  sent  to  him  on  several  occasions, 
as  mentioned  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  quoted  by  Beltz  in 
page  145,  note  12,  of  the  Memorials. 

On  3rd  May,  36  Edward  III.,  1362,  he  was  a  mainpernor 
for  John  de  St.  Loo,  the  son,  and  Matthew  de  Gournay,  then 
prisoners  in  the  Tower,  (Fcedera,  4th  ed.  iii.,  p.  648). 

On  18th  June,  39  Edward  III.,  1365,  Sir  John,  being  about 
to  go  to  Gascony  in  the  retinue  of  the  prince,  received  the 
king's  letter  of  protection  (Fcedera,  4th  ed.,  p.  765) ;  and  on 
15th  October,  40  Edward  III.,  1366,  being  detained  there 
with  the  prince,  he  again  received  a  similar  protection, 
(Ibid.  p.  809). 

In  February,  1366-7,  he  accompanied  the  Prince  in  his  ill- 
judged  and  unrighteous  expedition  into  Spain  as  the  ally  of 
the  treacherous  Don  Pedro  (the  cruel),  who  had  been  deprived 
of  the  throne  of  Castile  by  his  bastard  brother,  Henry  of 
Trastamare,  and  on  3rd  April,  1367,  was  present  at  the  victory 
of  Najera,7  called  in  the  Deposition  "la  bataille  de  Spaigne," 
in  which  Henry,  assisted  by  the  King  of  Aragon,  and  Du 
Guesclin  with  a  French  force,  was  defeated,  and  the  prince 
extricated  by  the  victory  from  a  very  dangerous  position. 

The  cruel  and  vindictive  massacre  at  Limoges  took  place 
on  11th  June,  1369,  under  the  prince's  direction,  and  was 
probably  witnessed  by  Sir  John ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  it. 

On  18th  February,  44  Edward  III.8  (1369-70),  a  letter 
was  signed  by  the  king  for  the  protection  of  Sir  John,  who 

7  The  battle  was  fought  between  Najera,  on  the  Najerilla,  and  Navarrete, 
on  the  road  to  the  town  of  Logrono,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro. 

8  The  44th  of  Edward  III.  began  25th  January,  1309-70,  and  ended  24th 
January,  1370-1. 
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was  stated  to  be  detained  in  Gascony  in  the  retinue  of  the 
prince  (Fosdera,  4th  ed.  iiL,  p.  888) ;  but  the  prince  and  his 
retinue  had  doubtless  sailed  from  Bordeaux  before  the  receipt 
of  the  letter.  It  is  stated  in  the  continuation  of  Adam  de 
Murimutth's  Chronicle  (Thomas  Hog's  edition,  p.  209)  that 
he  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  January,  but 
this  date  is  incompatible  with  the  date  of  the  last  named 
"  letter,"  and  in  folio  384ft  of  John  Hoker's  MS.  volume  in 
the  city  archive-room  at  Exeter  it  is  stated  that  in  February, 
44  Edward  IIL,  the  prince,  being  very  sick,  came  out  of 
France  with  the  princess  his  wife  and  Eichard,  their  son,  and 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  and  came  to  this  city,  and  were  very 
honourably  received  and  entertained.  They  were  doubtless 
accompanied  by  Sir  John,  who  was  then  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  and  in  the  capital  of  his  native  county  he  must  have 
been  the  object  of  great  interest  and  attention.9 

The  prince  lingered  on  until  8th  June,  1376,  and  was 
probably  attended  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  by  Sir  John, 
who  after  that  event  returned  to  Devonshire,  and  there  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  attended  by  his  faithful  esquire,  Richard 
Baker.  In  about  1383,  however,  when  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  old,  he  gave  evidence  in  a  court  military  in  a  dispute 
respecting  arms  between  Sir  Thomas  Comyn  and  Sir  John 
de  Norwych,  as  stated  by  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers  in  a  similar  dis- 
pute in  1395  between  John  Lord  Lovel  and  Thomas  de  Morle. 
(Anstis'  Register,  v.  i,  p.  261.) 

On  19th  August,  1384,  the  prior  and  convent  of  Frithel- 
stock,  near  Torrington,  entered  into  an  engagement  to  cele- 
brate a  daily  mass  for  the  souls  of  Sir  John  Sully,  Isabel  his 
wife,  William  his  father,  Margery  his  mother,  and  Sir  Henry 
Sully  and  Joan  his  wife,  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  of 
Sir  John.  The  document,  which  is  numbered  2257  of  Mr. 
Stuart  A.  Moore's  Calendar  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Archives, 
is  preserved  in  the  exchequer  chamber  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
a  copy  is  given  in  Appendix  F. 

On  2nd  July,  1386,1  John  Kentwode,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy,  proceeded 
from  Plymouth  to  Iddesleigh,  and  in  the  church  there  took 
the  evidence,  on  oath,  of  Sir  John  and  his  esquire,  Richard 

•  A  deed  of  20th  September,  2  Henry  IV.,  1401,  which  is  preserved  among 
the  Exeter  archives,  and  is  numbered  206  in  page  354  of  vol.  i.  of  Mr.  Stuart 
A.  Moore's  Calendar,  comprises  certain  premises  in  Paul-street,  Exeter,  parcel 
of  "  Sully eay u,"  and  the  inn  was  doubtless  so  named  in  honour  of  our 
knight 

1  Mr.  Beltz,  in  page  148  of  the  Memorials,  gives  2nd  July,  1388,  as  the 
date  of  the  depositions,  but  the  "  88  "  was  a  mistake  for  "  86. 
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Baker;  and  a  copy  of  the  knight's  Deposition  is  given 
in  Appendix  G.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  only 
deposed  to  those  battles  in  which  he  had  seen  the  "Azure,  a 
bend  or/'  borne  by  the  Scropes,  and  that  he  probably  had  a 
share  in  many  other  engagements. 

Sir  John  lived  for  about  a  year  after  giving  his  evidence, 
but  the  Inquisition,  which  was  doubtless  taken  after  his 
death,  and  in  which  the  exact  day  of  his  death  was  probably 
mentioned,  is  not  extant.  On  11th  August,  1387,  however, 
Bishop  Bronescombe  issued  a  mandate  from  Gontinbek  [in 
the  parish  of  St  German's,  Cornwall]  to  the  Dean  [rural]  [of 
the  Deanery]  of  Torrington,  and  the  curates  of  Beaford,  Wink- 
leigh,  and  Iddesleigh  to  sequestrate  the  goods  of  Sir  John  de 
Sully,  "militis  defuncti,"  as  in  his  Jordship's  mandate  to  B. 
Carmynowe,  and  he  had  probably  died  within  a  few  days 
before  that  date,  (Brantyngharris  JReg.,  i.,  f.  175).2 

In  folios  1756  and  176  of  the  same  Register2  it  is  stated 
that  on  the  penultimate  day  of  August,  1387,  Sir  John's  Will 
was  proved  before  Master  William  Piers,  who  was  the  Bishop's 
Chancellor  and  the  commissary  in  that  behalf  deputed,  and 
that  the  executors  named  in  the  Will  were  William  Monk, 
Sir  Hugh  [Liew],  rector  of  Ash  Reigny,  Nicholas  Forster,  and 
Sir  Robert  Bikelegh,  chaplain,  and  that  the  deceased  had 
ordered  that  administration  of  his  goods  should  be  committed 
to  the  said  Nicholas  Forster  and  Robert  Bikelegh,  Sir  John's 
chaplain,  according  to  the  disposition  of  those  two. 

On  15  days  after  Trinity  Sunday,  6  Richard  II.  (31st  May, 
1383),  a  fine  was  levied  between  Robert  Cheddre,  of  Bristol, 
and  Joan,  his  wife,  plaintiffs,  and  Ralph  Waleys  and  Henry 
Warmer,  deforciants,  of  various  messuages,  &c,  in  certain 
parishes  in  Devon,  and  of  the  manors  of  Iddesleigh  and  Ash 
Reigny  (except  one  acre  of  land  in  the  same  manor  of  Ash 
Reigny  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  the  same  manor) 
which  Sir  John  de  Sully  then  held  for  his  life,  and  afterwards, 
on  15  days  of  Easter  (12th  April,  1388),  11  Richard  II.,  be- 
tween the  said  Joan,  plaintiff,  and  the  same  deforciants,  of  the 
same  manors  and  tenements,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
same  manors  and  tenements  should  remain  to  the  said  Robert 
and  Joan  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Robert. 

Robert  Cheddre  was,  in  all  probability,  the  heir  of  Sir  John, 
who  had,  perhaps,  made  some  previous  settlement  on  him, 
but  I  am  unable  to  adduce  any  evidence  on  the  subject. 

7  The  two  extracts  from  BrantyngJiarri '«  Register  are  copied,  in  the  original 
Latin,  in  the  notes  in  pages  76  and  77  of  Dr.  Oliver's  Mtmasticon  DUxcesis 
Exoniensis. 
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Sir  John  is  said  to  have  owned  an  estate  called  Rookford, 
or  fiuxfbrd,  now  in  the  parish  of  Sandford,  but  which  formerly 
formed  part  of  the  parish  of  Crediton,  and  whether  he  died 
there  or  at  Iddesleigh  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
buried  in  the  north  transept  of  Crediton  Church,  and  there 
an  altar  tomb  was  placed  with  the  effigies  of  himself  and  his 
wife  upon  it,  and  as  to  the  identity  of  the  tomb  there  is  the 
most  conclusive  evidence,  independently  of  the  Sully  arms  on 
the  knight's  surcoat. 

Thomas  Barton,  who  was  a  Canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral  and 
Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Stowford  in  the  Church  of  Crediton, 
l>y  his  Will,8  dated  27th  June,  1415,  and  proved  31st  March 
following,  bequeathed  £20  in  gold  towards  the  construction 
of  a  new  window,  the  raising  of  the  walls,  and  for  timber  for 
the  roof  of  the  north  transept  of  Crediton  church  in  quo 
Johannes  Sully  miles  jacet;  and  John  Leland,in  his  Itinerary 
(begun  in  1538),  mentions  his  visit  to  the  church,  and  states 
that  "  one  Sir  John  Scylley  a  knight  and  his  wife  sumtyme 
dwelling  in  that  Paroche  be  buried  in  the  North  Part  of  the 
Transept  of  the  Chirch,"  (p.  68  of  vol  iii.  of  the  third 
edition). 

Risdon  and  Westcote  both  mention  the  tomb  as  that  of  Sir 
John  Sully  and  his  wife,  but  the  Lysons,  in  their  Devonshire, 
published  in  1822,  strangely  say  that  there  were  then  no 
traces  of  it  Dr.  Oliver,  in  note  §  in  page  76  of  his  Monasticon, 
states  that  the  monument  had  been  lately  removed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir ;  and  a  full  description 
of  it  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  W  H.  H.  Sogers  in 
toL  viii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society,  on  the  sepulchral  effigies  in  the  parish 
churches  of  South  Devon,  with  wood  engravings  of  the  two 
effigies  in  plate  xiv.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  blocks 
have  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  Society,  with  Mr.  Rogers's 
approval,  and  impressions  from  them  will  be  found  in 
plate  L  They  are  placed  in  the  same  relative  position  to 
the  reader  as  the  effigies  in  the  church  to  the  spectator. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  page  64  refers  to  a  notice  of  the  tomb  by  "  a 
recent  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review"  and  it  is  well  to  state 
that  the  writer  in  question  was  the  late  Mr.  R.  J.  King,  and 
that  his  article,  which  was  on  "  Devonshire,"  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1859,  and  was  reprinted  in  a 
volume  of  his  Sketches  and  Studies,  published  in  1874,  and 

*  A  copy  of  the  will  and  codicil  is  entered  in  Fol.  828  of  v.  i.  of  Bishop 
Stafford's  Register,  and  a  transcript  ifl  given  in  pages  411-5  of  Prebendary 
Hingeaton-Bandolph's  Register  of  Bishop  Stafford. 
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that  the  tomb  is  also  mentioned  in  his  paper  on  Crediton 
church  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society. 

In  the  knight's  effigy  the  Garter  of  the  Order  is  omitted, 
but  the  three  chevronels  gules  are  still  visible  on  his  surcoat, 
and  as  regards  these  arms  the  following  entries  are  made  in 
Scipio  Squyer's  Armorial  of  1607,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
"  No.  10.  Argent,  3  chevronels  gules.  This  coat  standeth  in 
Kirton  Church,  &  on  his  toomb  is  writt  dnus  Jo.  de  Syllye 
vide  24  E.  1.  The  Barony  of  Torrington4  was  his  20  K  3. 
Erat  miles  ad  anna  potens  4  E.  3. 

"  No.  12  Ermine,  3  chevronels  gules.  This  coat  stands 
also  in  Kirton  Church  &  in  St.  Peters  in  Exon  &  was 
borne  by  the  name  of  Syllye  or  Swilley,  and  yet  there  is 
an  antient  toombe  of  freeston  in  Kirton,  these  armes  painted 
all  over  him  &  in  divers  windowes  of  ye  He :  ad  pedes  a 
lyon  g*  impaling  a  lyon  p*  g*"  [part  gilt].  In  an  old 
Armorial  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Exeter,  No.  3531  in  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Moore's  Calendar  of  their 
archives,  the  same  two  blazons  are  given  as  the  arms  of  Sir 
Walter  Sully  who  "lived  Ed.  I.,"  and  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Arms  of  1689  in  the  Plymouth  Proprietary  Library  the 
arms  of  Sully  or  Scilley  are  entered  as  Ermine  3  chevronels 
gules.  The  arms  of  the  de  Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  were 
Or  3  chevronels  gules,  and  it  would  appear  probable  that  the 
same  arms  with  a  different  tincture  for  the  field  were  adopted 
by  the  Sullys,  with  the  consent  of  the  Earls,  under  whom 
they  held.  The  arms,  however,  borne  by  Sir  John  de  Sully 
in  the  Dunstable  tournament  were  described  as  "D'ermyn 
ond  trois  torteaux  de  Gules,"  while  Mr.  Beltz,  in  page  146  of 
the  Memorials,  states  that  his  arms  were  "  Ermine,  four  bars 
Gules,"  and  refers  in  note  l  in  the  same  page  to  a  "  Plate  " 
(with  the  inscription  of '  Sir  John  Sulby ' )  "  remaining  in  St. 
George's  chapel  in  the  ninth  stall  on  the  prince's  side."  The 
discrepancies  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

On  lately  mentioning  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  to 
several  of  my  friends  I  have  found  that  Sir  John's  name  has 
passed  out  of  memory,  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will 
consider  the  tough  old  knight  to  be  deserving  of  a  place  on 
the  roll  of  Devonshire  worthies. 

As  the  names  of  Sir  John's  father  and  paternal  grand- 
father are  given  in  the  Frithelstock  deed  it  will  be  well  to 

4  Sir  Walter  de  Sally,  who  died  in  14  Edw.  I.,  in  about  1286,  had  a  share 
of  the  barony  of  Torrington,  but  Sir  John  does  not  appear  to  have  owned  any 
land  there. 
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state  that,  according  to  page  175  of  the  printed  copy  of  the 
PlacUa  de  quo  waranto,  his  grandfather,  Sir  Henry  de  Sully, 
before  the  justices  in  Eyre,  sitting  in  Exeter  on  the  Octave 
of  St.  Martin,  9  and  10  Edward  I.  (18th  November,  1281), 
claimed  the  usual  manorial  rights  in  the  manor  of  Iddesleigh 
(there  called  Yedolveslegh)  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Sir  Walter  de  Sully,  then  present  (of  whom  he  was,  perhaps, 
a  younger  son) ;  and  that  in  a  lease  which  I  lately  found  at 
EUerton,  dated  Monday,  in  the  week  of  Pentecost,  13 
Edward  I.,  1285,  he  was  described  as  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Ash  Eeigny.  The  inquisition  taken  after  his  death  is  not 
extant,  so  that  the  date  of  his  death  cannot  be  given ;  but 
Dame  Joan,  as  his  widow,  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Iddesleigh  on  or  shortly  before  5th  September,  1310,  and  he 
mast  have  died  in  the  interval  between  that  date  and  Pente- 
cost 1285.  As  to  William,  Sir  John's  father,  the  Frithelstock 
deed  seems  to  be  the  only  document  in  which  his  name 
has  been  recorded,  and,  as  it  is  there  given  without  the 
prefix  of  "  dominus,"  it  is  probable  that  he  died  before  his 
father;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  Appendix  A  that  his  widow, 
Magota  (or  Margery,  as  she  is  called  in  the  Frithelstock 
deed),  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ash  Eeigny  on  or  shortly 
before,  14th  February,  1336-7. 

In  Iddesleigh  church  there  is  the  effigy  of  a  cross-legged 
knight  in  ring-mail,  which  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  W.  H. 
B.  Rogers's  paper  on  the  sepulchral  effigies  in  the  parish 
churches  of  North  Devon,  in  vol.  ix.  of  The  Transac- 
tions of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  and  a 
reproduction  of  the  lithograph  of  it  appended  to  Mr. 
Rogers's  paper,  which  has  been  obtained  with  his  permission 
and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  will  be  found  in 
Plate  2  at  the  end  of  the  present  paper.  Mr.  Bogers  classes 
the  effigy  within  the  dates  of  1240  and  1310 ;  but  Risdon, 
in  p.  262,  and  Westcote,  in  p.  324,  and  Dr.  Oliver  in 
note  §  p.  76  of  bis  Monasticon,  all  refer  to  the  tomb  as  the 
cenotaph  of  Sir  John  de  Sully,  who  was  buried  at  Crediton, 
and  they  failed  to  see  that  the  effigy  at  Iddesleigh  and  Sir 
John's  effigy  at  Crediton  are  of  widely  different  periods,  and 
that  a  knight  who  died  in  1387  could  not  be  represented  as 
a  crusader,  when  the  last  crusade  was  begun  more  than  ten 
years  before  Sir  John's  birth,  and  was  abandoned  by 
Edward  I.  in  1272,  in  order  to  return  to  England  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne  after  his  father's  death.  The 
armour  of  the  Iddesleigh  effigy  closely  resembles  that  of 
Peter  Earl  of  Richmond  in  the  plate  opposite  p.  110  in 
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vol.  i.  of  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick's  Ancient  Armour,  to  which  the 
date  of  1248  is  assigned,  and  it  also  resembles  that  of  the 
knights  in  the  painting  on  the  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  second  son  of 
Henry  III.,  who  accompanied  his  elder  brother  Edward  to 
Palestine,  and  died  in  1296,  and  a  copy  of  which  painting  is 
given  in  plate  57  of  the  1838  edition  of  John  Carter's 
Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting;  and  it  is  clear  that  Sir 
Henry  de  Sully,  Sir  John's  grandfather,  is  the  latest  member 
of  the  family  to  whom  the  effigy  can  be  assigned. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  connected  account  of  the  earlier 
members  of  the  Sully  family,  but  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  they  originally  came  from  the  hamlet  and  manor  of 
Sully6  in  the  parish  of  Lydney,  which  lies  in  the  part  of 
Gloucestershire  on  the  west  side  of  the  Severn,  and  were  of 
the  same  stock  as  Sir  Sannould  [or  Reginald]  de  Sully,  who, 
according  to  Rice  Merrick's6  Book  of  Glamorganshire,  assisted 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon  in  the  conquest  of  the  lowland  part  of 
Glamorganshire.  The  conquest  was  begun  in  about  1093,  as 
admitted  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Reign  of  William  Rufus,  but  the  best  account 
of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  in  five  articles,  in  vols.  34, 
35,  36,  and  37  of  the  Archaeological  Journal,  which  was 
supplemented  in  1885,  '90  and  '91  by  his  three  volumes  of 
Cartce  et  alia  munimenta  qua  ad  dominium  de  Glamorgan 
pertinent,  and  in  1886  by  his  Genealogies  of  the  older 
Families  of  the  Lordships  of  Morgan  and  Glamorgan.  Fitz- 
Hamon  was  lord  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester,  which 
included  manors  in  Gloucestershire,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and 
Devon,7  and  many  if  not  most  of  those  who  joined  him  in 
the  invasion  held  their  estates,  or  some  portion  of  them,  of 
the  Honour,  or  were  connected  with  landowners  under  it ;  and 
Mr.  Clark  states,  in  page  30  of  his  first  article,  that  "  Sully 

8  Sully  is,  probably,  a  corruption  of  South  Leigh  (South  Pasture),  which 
is  the  name  of  a  parish  in  East  Devon,  and  other  counties  ;  and  Sudely,  the 
name  of  a  castle  and  manor  adjoining  Winchcombe,  in  Gloucestershire, 
seems  to  be  also  a  corruption  of  the  same  name,  and  to  be  identical  with  the 
"Sudlage"  mentioned  in  p.  169  of  v.  L  of  the  printed  copy  of  Domesday. 
The  castle,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  was  the  seat  of  Sir 
Bartholomew  de  Sutley,  or  de  Suleye,  whose  inq.  p.-vu  was  taken  13th  July, 
8  Edward  I.,  1280,  and  who  left  Sir  John  de  Sutley,  his  only  son  and  heir, 
who  was  then  22  years  old,  and  so  born  in  about  1258.  They  were  in 
succession  peers  of  Parliament,  and  bore  for  their  arms  "Or,  two  bends 
gules,"  and  had  no  connection  with  Devonshire  or  Wales. 

6  Rice  Merrick  was  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Glamorganshire,  and  his  MS.  of 
1578  was  first  printed  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Bart,  in  1825. 

7  It  is  said  Dy  Lysons  in  p.  562  of  their  Devonshire,  that  Winkleigh  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  honour  in  that  county. 
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was  one  of  the  six  Norman  settlers  who,  unquestionably, 
were  contemporary  with  Fitz-Hamon,  and  whose  power  was 
far  more  considerable  than  the  others  " ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  manors  of  Iddesleigh  and  Ash  Reigny  were  formerly 
both  held  of  the  Honour. 

After  the  completion  of  the  conquest  the  conquered  lands 
were  distributed  by  Fitz-Hamon  among  his  principal 
followers  under  the  tenure  of  castle-guard  to  his  castle  of 
Cardiff,  and,  as  some  of  them  gave  their  own  names  to  their 
newly-acquired  lands,8  Sully  became  the  name  of  a  parish  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  to  the  south  of  Cardiff, 
and  of  a  small  island  near  the  coast  The  ruins  of  Sully 
Castle  still  remain  on  the  mainland,  and  Mr.  Clark  in  p.  6 
of  his  second  article,  states  that  the  older  portions  are  of  the 
same  date  as  the  keep  and  early  walls  of  Cardiff  Castle, 
which  he  considers  to  have  been  built  by  a  second  Robert 
Fitz-Hamon,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1107,  was  created 
Earl  of  Gloucester  in  1119,  and  died  in  1147. 

For  the  first  century  after  the  conquest  documents  are 
wanting,  which,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  but  from  about  1200  numerous  deeds 
have  been  preserved,  of  which  copies  are  given  in  the  Carta, 
and  in  many  of  these  the  names  of  Walter,  Reymond,  and 
Reginald  de  Sully  occur,  Walter  being  occasionally  described 
as  Sheriff  of  Glamorganshire,  but  the  deeds  in  which  he  is  so 
Darned  are  undated,  and,  as  no  list  of  the  early  sheriffs  of 
the  county  has  been  printed,  the  dates  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  names  of  Walter  and  Reymond  also  occur  in  other 
records,  and  Walter,  the  sheriff,  is,  probably,  the  same 
Walter  de  Sullye  to  whom,  in  23  Henry  III.,  1238-9,  seisin 
was  ordered  to  be  given  of  the  lands  in  Devon  which  had 
belonged  to  Reymond  de  Sullye,  as  stated  in  p.  3  of  v.  i. 
of  the  Rotulorum  originalium  in  curia  Scaccarii  abbreviatio 
Umporibus  Begum  Hen.  III.,  Ed.  L,  &  Ed.  II.  According 
to  p.  89  of  v.  i.  of  the  Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post- 
mortem, the  Inquisition  of  the  same  Walter  de  Sully  was 
taken  in  14  Edward  I,  1285-6,  as  regards  lands  in  Devon, 
but  is  marked  as  wanting.  The  Inquisition,  however,  after 
the  death  of  his  widow  Mabel  has  been  preserved,  and  was 
taken  27th  April,  5  Edward  II.,  1312,  and  her  son  Reymund 
de  Sully  was  found  by  it  to  be  her  heir,  and  to  have  been 

*  Bonvilston,  to  the  N.W.  of  Sully,  owes  its  name  to  the  de  Bonvilles, 
who  were  connected  with  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  some  one  or  more  of 
whom  settled  in  Glamorganshire  at  a  rather  later  period,  as  did  some  member 
of  the  de  Reigny  family. 
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then  forty  years  old,  and  so  born  in  about  1272.  According 
to  p.  1477  of  The  Parliamentary  Writs  and  Writs  of 
Military  Service  collected  and  edited  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
he  was  certified,  pursuant  to  a  writ  tested  5th  March,  9 
Edward  II.,  1315-6,  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Borough  of 
Torrington,  and  the  Inquisitions  after  his  death  were  taken 
23rd  April  and  10th  June,  10  Edward  II.,  1317,  and  by  them 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  de  Brewese,  was  found  to  be  his 
daughter  and  heiress,  and  to  have  been  then  20  years  old. 

As  regards  Beginald  de  Sully  it  appears  that  he  died  before 
24th  August,  1328,  leaving  an  only  child,  Isabella,  his  heiress, 
who  brought  Sully  castle  and  lands  to  her  husband,  John  de 
Avene,  lord  of  Avene,  who  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  (See 
Cartce,  v.  i.,  pp.  270  and  282,  and  Genealogist,  p.  77,)  and 
on  the  death  of  Reginald  the  connection  of  the  de  Sully 
family  with  Glamorganshire  seems  to  have  ended. 

Appendix  A. 

Institutions  to  the  Rectories  of  Iddesleigh  and  Ash  Reigny. 

RECTORY   OF   IDDESLEIGH. 

Bronescombe's  11  kalends  of  August  [22  July],  1260,  Letter 
Beg.,  f.  14b.  from  the  Bishop  to  Robert  de  Handlo,  clerk,  con- 
firming his  Presentation  to  the  church  of  Edwisleghe, 
lately  vacant,  "  made  by  the  true  Patron,"  and  his 
Institution,  (Bronescombefs  Register,  by  Preb. 
Hingeston-Randolph,  p.  145). 

Stapeldon's         21  Dec,  1 308,  Reymund  de  Sully  occurs  as  Hector 
Reg.,  f.  218.    of  Yuddelegghe  on  this  day,  when  he  was  ordained 

priest,  (Stapeldon's  Register,  by  Preb.  Hingeston- 
Randolph,  p.  223).  He  must  have  been  inst.  by 
Bishop  Bytton,  whose  Register  is  wanting. 

Stapeldon's         5  Sept.,  1310,  Sir  Robert  Atteputte,  priest,  was 
Eeg.  f.  55.      inst.  to  the  vacant  church  of  Yuddesleghe  on  the 

Presentation  of  Dame  Joan  de  Sully,  "racione  dotis 

sua  in  eadem,"  (Ibid.  p.  223). 

Stapeldon's         19  Sept.,  1320,  Master  Richard  de  Honemanacote, 
Reg.  f.  151b.    clerk    (called    in    the    ordination    list   "Magister 

Ricardus  de  Winescote  "),  was  inst.  to  the  church, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Atteputte, 
here  called  de  la  Pitte,  on  the  Presentation  of  Joan 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  de  Sulli,  knt. 
(Ibid.  p.  223). 

The  next  Rector  was  Sir  William  Wylemer,  who 
was  doubtless  inst.  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  of 
Stapeldon's  episcopate,  for  which  his  Register  is 
wanting. 
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Grandisson's        5  Oct,  1332,  William  de  Luckcombe,  clerk,  was 
Reg.  iii.,  £  22b.  inst.  to  the  church,  vacant  by  the  death  of   Sir 

William  Wylemer  (which  occurred  on  Tuesday  next 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret,  virgin),  on  the 
Presentation  of  Sir  John  de  Sully,  Lord  of 
Yuddesleghe. 

Grandisson's        8  Nov.,  1341,  Thomas  de  Stafforde,  Vicar  of  the 
Reg.  iii.,  £  45.  church  of  Holboghetone  [Holbeton],  was  inst.  to 

the  church  on  an  exchange  with  William  de 
Luccombe  (sic),  on  the  Presentation  of  Sir  John  de 
Sully,  knt. 

Grandisson's        7   Jan.,    1349-50,    Sir  Richard  de   Bakeforde, 
Reg.  iii,  £  88b.  priest,  was  inst.  to  the  vacant  church,  on  the  Presen- 
tation of  Sir  John  de  Sully,  knt. 

Sir  William  Batecok  preceded  the  next  Rector, 
but  his  Institution  is  not  recorded  either  in  the 
Registers  at  Exeter  or  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Registers 
at  Lambeth. 

Lacy*s  Reg.         7  March,  1425-6,  Sir  John  Swete,  chaplain,  was 
L,  f.  73.        inst.  to  the  church  of   Edyslegh,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Sir  William  Batecok,  on  the  Presen- 
tation of  Sir  Thomas  Broke,  knt. 

Thomas  Speccote  preceded  the  next  Rector,  but 
his  Institution  is  not  recorded. 

Bothe's  Reg.        16  June,  1474,  Sir  John  Pylhede,  chaplain,  was 

£  25  b.         inst  to  the  church  of   Yedleslegh  (Yedeslegh  in 

margin),   vacant  by  the  resignation    of    Thomas 

Speccote,  on  the  Presentation  of   Isabel,  relict  of 

Thomas  Chedder,  esq. 

RECTORY   OF   ASH   RE1GNT. 

Bronescombe's      The  morrow   of  St.   Agatha,    virgin   [6   Feb.], 
Beg.  £  lib.     1259-60,  Master  Alexander  de  la  Cnolle  was  put 

in  provisional  charge  of  the  parish,  and  on  2  Nones 
of  July  [6  July]  following,  after  his  legitimization 
had  been  exhibited,  he  was  inst.  to  the  church  of 
Esse  Reygni,  on  the  Presentation  of  Dionisia 
"uxori*  [widow]  of  Roger  de  Reygni,  (Brones- 
combe's Register,  by  Hingeston-Randolph,  p.  108). 

Quivil's  Reg.        7  kalends  of  July  [25  June],  1283,  he  had  a 
£  121.        licence  of  non-residence  "in  obsequio  £[dwardi  de 
la  Cnolle]  Decani  Wellensis,"  (Quivil's  Register,  by 
Hingeston-Randolph,  p.  312). 

Fulbert  de  Dovere  preceded  the  next  Rector, 
and  was  doubtless  inst.  by  Bishop  Bytton,  whose 
Register  is  wanting.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
2  April,  1306,  by  Henry  de  Wodeloke,  bishop  of 
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Winchester,  under  Letters  Dimissory  from  Bishop 
Bytton  (Wodeloke's  Reg.  f.  310  b),  and  received 
various  licences  of  non-residence,  &c,  from  1308  to 
1319,  with  variations  as  to  his  names,  (Register  of 
Stapeldon,  by  Hingeston-Randolph,  p.  35). 

Grandisson's        16  kalends  of  Nov.  [17  Oct.],  1330,  Sir  William 
Beg.  iii.,  £  16.  Sel,  priest,  was  inst.  to  the  church,  vacant  by  the 

resignation  "  Foberti  de  Doverria,"  as  the  previous 
Hector  was  here  named,  on  the  Presentation  of  Sir 
John  de  Sully. 

Grandisson's        14  Feb.,  1336-7,  Master  William  Byry,  clerk, 
Eeg.  iii,  f.  34.  was  inst.  to  the  vacant  church,  on  the  Presentation 

of  Magota  de  Sully.  The  patroness  was,  doubtless, 
Margery,  who  was  named  in  the  Frithelstock  engage- 
ment of  19  Aug.,  1384,  as  the  mother  of  Sir  John 
de  Sully;  there  is  no  contraction  over  the  first 
syllable  of  her  Christian  name,  but  it  was,  doubt- 
less, intended  for  Margota,  the  low  Latin  form  of 
Margot,  the  French  diminutive  of  Margaret  or 
Margerie. 

Grandisson's        14  July,  1344,  Thomas  de  Luscote,  clerk,  was 
Beg.  iii.,  f.  52.  inst.  to  the  church,  on  the  Presentation  of  Isabella, 

wife  of  Sir  John  de  Sulli,  knt.,  and  Edmund  de 
Gulden,  the  Proctors  or  Attorneys  of  the  said  Sir 
John. 

Grandisson's        20  March,  1348-9,  Sir  John  de  Waran,  priest, 
Reg.  iii,  f.  74b.  was  inst.  to  the  Church  of  Aisshe  Regny,  on  the 

Presentation  of  Sir  John  de  Sully. 

Grandisson's        12  Dec,  1349,  John  Cooke  de  Weye,  clerk,  was 
Beg.  iii.,  f.  88.  inst  to  the  vacant  church,  on  the  Presentation  of 

Sir  John  de  Sully,  knt. 

Grandisson's        22  Nov.,  1361,  Sir  Hugh  Liew,  priest,  was  inst 
Beg.iiL,f.l31b.  to  the  church,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  "Sir 

John  Weye  "  (sic),  on  the  Presentation  of  Sir  John 
de  Sully,  knt. 

Sir  Hugh  was  one  of  the  Executors  of  Sir  John's 
Will 

Sir  William  Smyth  preceded  the  next  Rector, 
but  his  Institution  is  not  recorded. 

Stafford's  Reg.  27  Feb.,  1413-4,  Sir  John  Dayell,  chaplain,  was 
ii.  f.  156.  inst.  to  the  church  of  Esse  Regny,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Sir  William  Smyth,  on  the  Presenta- 
tion of  Giles  de  Esse,  Joce  de  Trobrygge,  Thomas 
Rey mound,  and  Thomas  de  Trobrygge,  (Stafford's 
Register,  by  Hingeston-Randolph,  p.  142). 
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Appendix  B. 

Payments  and  Gifts  to  Sir  John  de  Sully. 

Sir  N.  H.  Nicholas,  in  p.  241  of  bis  edition  of  the  Controversy, 
mentions  that  a  payment  was  made  to  Sir  John  at  Bordeaux  on 
1  October,  1355,  by  the  hands  of  Richard  Baker,  his  esquire,  as 
entered  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  are  referred  to  in  note 
7  in  the  same  page;  and  he  adds  in  the  note,  "Payments  are  also 
recorded  to  have  been  made  to  Sully  at  Bordeaux  in  December, 
1355,  and  January,  April  and  May,  1356;  and  on  the  30th  of 
Jane,  1356,  he  received  271.  in  person,  of  the  gift  of  the  Prince. n 

On  25  March,  1349,  a  silver  cup  and  ewer  of  the  value  of 
77&  lOd.  were  given  to  him  as  a  new  year's  gift,  and  on  1  July, 
1357,  "1  peir  gaunts  de  plate"  was  presented  to  him,  as  mentioned 
in  a  volume  of  accounts  in  the  possession  of  J.  Phil  pot,  Esq.,  from 
which  extracts  are  given  in  Appendix  1 1  of  Mr.  Beltz's  Memorials, 
pp.  384  and  388. 

Appendix  C. 

Copy  of  Indenture  of  10  March,  27  Edward  III.,  1852-8,  from  transcript 
infol.  81  b  of  the  "  Council  Book  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall." 

"  Martz  Lan  xxvii. 

t>       -ir        t  u       Ceste  endentre  faite  perentre  lui  nobles  homme 

Pour  Mons  Johan  •      -cm     «j     •         m     •       j  _*    j. 

o   o  ii  mon8ire  Edward,  eisnez  nlz  &c,  dune  part  et 

^  monsire  Johan  de   Sully  chivaler  dautre  part 

tesmoigne  qe  le  dit  mons.  Johan  est  a  terme  de  sa  vie  de  la 

especiale  retenue  le  dit  Prince  demore  ove  lui  tant  per  la  pees  come 

per  la  guerre  ove  vn  esquier    Et  seront  en  temps  de  pees  le  dit 

mons.  Johan  <fe  son  esquier  mangeantz  en  sale  &  son  chambrelein 

mangeant   en  sale  ou  as   gages  de   deux  deniers  le  jour,  cynk 

chivals  a  livree  de  fein  &  aveines  &  ferrure  come  autres  prenent 

livree  selone  son  afferent  $  quatre  garceons  as  gages  a  ses  demoers 

deins  la  Court  sil  ove  tant  des  chivals  viegne  ou  meyns  sil  viegne 

ove   meynes  &   prendra   des  autres  livrees  come  vn   autre   des 

Bachelers  de  la  chambre  le  dit  Prince     Et  en  temps  de  guerre  a 

bouche  a  Court  ou  a  livree  ou  as  gages  come  les  autres  Bachelers 

de  la  dite  Chambre  &  aura  por  eel  temps  neof  chivals  as  gages  ou 

a  livree  &  set  garceons  as  gages  &  sera  son  corps  a  la  moun hirer  le 

Prince  per  la  guerre.     Et  quant  il  vendra  deins  le  Prince  a  ses 

mandementz  &  per  ses  lettres  il  aura  ses  custages  en  venant  per 

reeonables  journees  qe  seront  accomptez  &  allowez  al  hostial  le  dit 

Prince     Et  prendra  le  dit   Mons.   Johan   annuelement  du   dit 

Prince  quarrante  livres  por  son  fee  des  issues  de  son  Manoir  de 

Bradenynche  el  Countee  de  Deveneshire  a  les  Festes  de  Pentecoste 

&  de  Touz  seintz  per  oweles   porcions.     En   tesmoigne   de  quen 

chose   les  parties  devantdites  ount  a  ceste  endentre  entrechange- 

ablemant  mis  lor  seals.     Done  a  Londres  le  x  jour  de  Martz  Lan 

du  regne  le  Boi  &c  Dengleterre  xxvii  &  de  France  xiiii." 
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Appendix  D. 

Copy  of  the  Prince's  letter  patent  of  1  October,  SO  Edward  III.,  1356,  from 

transcript  xnfol.  65  of  the  u  Council  Book." 

"  Pon   M  Octobre  Lan  xxx. 

j  ,  q  ,,  Edward  &c.  A  touz  ceux  qi  cestes  lettres 
,    -i.  j        verront  ou  orront  saluz.     Sachez  qe  coment  qe 

*RmH  h  nous  e*nz  ces  ^eures  ^ismes  retenir  deins  nos  notre 
^  trescher  Bachelor  monsire  Johan  Sully  por  terme 

de  sa  vie  sibien  por  la  pees  com  por  la  guerre  prenant  de  nous 
annuelement  por  son  fee  quarrante  livres  dee  issues  de  notre 
Manoir  de  Bradenyng  (sic)  en  countee  de  Devenesire  a  les  termes 
de  seint  Johan  le  Baptistre  (sic)  &  la  Touz  seintz  per  oweles 
porcions  per  les  meyns  du  provost  ou  Eeceyvor  du  diet  manoir  qi 
por  le  temps  sera.  Avons  nepurquant  por  le  bon  service  &  graund 
lieu  qe  le  dit  monsire  Johan  nous  fit  es  parties  de  Gascoigne  le 
jour  de  la  bataille  de  Poiters  donez  &  grauntez  a  lui  a  terme  de  sa 
vie  quarrante  marcs  per  an  outre  la  some  de  quarrante  livres 
devantdits  aprendres  des  issues  &  autres  profitz  queconques  surdantz 
de  mesme  notre  Manoir  siqe  il  prendra  desore  enavant  por  terme  de 
sa  vie  en  tout  cent  marcs  per  an  a  les  festes  de  la  touz  seintz  &  la 
Nativitee  de  seint  Johan  le  Baptiste  per  oweles  porcions.  Et 
maundons  per  cestes  nos  lettres  au  provost  ou  Eeceyvor  quest  &  qi 
sera  de  notre  dit  Manoir  qils  au  dit  paiemens  faire  annuelement  de 
meismes  les  centz  mares  as  termes  dessusditz  soient  au  dit  monsire 
Johan  ou  a  ses  attornez  entendauntz  et  responantz  Eecoynantz 
deins  eux  de  temps  en  temps  les  lettres  le  dit  monsire  Johan 
dacquitaunce  de  ce  quils  avont  ensi  paiez  per  queles  nos  volons  qils 
eient  due  allouance  sur  lour  acomptes.  En  tesmoigne  &c  nos 
avons  fait  faire  cestes  nos  lettres  patentes  seallees  de  notre  privie 
seal  quels  nos  volons  qe  soient  enroullees  es  rouilles  de  notre  Court 
illeoqes  a  greindre  securitee  le  dit  monsire  Johan  &  au  garrant  du 
provost  ou  Eeceyvor  qi  por  le  temps  sera  por  les  dites  cent  marcs 
paier  dit  monsire  Johan  en  la  maniere  susdite.  Done  &c  a 
Londres  le  primer  jour  Doctobro  Lan  &c  por  garre  de  Gascoigne." 

Appendix  E. 

Copy  of  Grant  by  Edward  III.  of  21*  April,  35  Ed.  III.,  1361. 

"Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  &c  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  de  gracia 
nostra  speciali  concessimus  dialecto  et  fideli  nostro  Johanni  de 
Suilly  quod  ipse  ad  totam  vitam  suam  in  singulis  forestis  parcis 
chaseis  haiis  &  warennis  nostris  infra  regnum  nostrum  habeat 
semel  per  annum  in  seisima  cum  sibi  placuerit  unum  tractatum  de 
arcu  suo  unum  cursum  cum  leporariis  suis  &  unam  sectam  pro 
uno  cane  suo  vocato  Bercelet  ad  feras  nostras  ibidem  cuiuscunque 
generis  fuerint  Ita  quod  in  nulla  forestarum  parcorum  chaceorum 
haiarum  &  warennarum   predictorum   ultra  numerum  unius  vel 
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duarum  ferarum  ad  plus  in  seisina  capiat  Yolumus  eciam  quod 
ipse  feras  predictas  per  ipsum  sic  captas  usque  ad  dictum  numerum 
ad  voluntatem  asportare  &  ad  usum  suum  proprium  habere  posset 
absque  impediment  nostri  vel  beredum  nostrorum  seu  ininistromm 
forestarum  nostrarum  aut  aliorum  quorumcunque.  Ita  semper 
quod  hoc  faciat  per  visum  custodum  forestarum  parcarum  chaceorum 
baiarum  &  warennarum  predictorum  vel  eorumdem  custodum  loca 
tenencicum.  In  cuius  &c.  Teste  Rege  apud  Westmonasterium 
xxiiii  die  Aprilis." 

Appendix  F. 

Copy  of  deed  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  and 
numbered  2257  in  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Moore's  Calendar. 

"  Universis  Cbristi  fidelibus  ad  quos  presentes  litere  pervenerint 
pateat  per  presentes  Nos  Priorem  Prioratus  de  Frethestok  Exoniensis 
diocesis  ordinis  sancti  Augustini  ac  eiusdem  loci  Conventum  teneri 
&  per  presens  scriptum  obligari  ad  celebrandum  perpetuo  unam 
missam  singulis  diebus  post  datam  confeccionis  presencium  pro 
animabus  Nobilis  viri  domini  Johannis  Sully  militis.  Isabelle 
uxoris  sue.  Willelmi  patris.  Margerie  matris.  domini  Henrici 
Sully  avi.  Jobanne  uxoris  sue  Avie.  predicti  Nobiles  viri 
domini  Johannis  Sully,  per  unum  de  canonicis  eiusdem  Prioratus 
ab  eodem  Priore  nominatum  ad  hoc  &  electum.  Ad  quod  quidem 
onus  8ubeundum  &  faciendum  obligamus  nos  &  successors  nostros 
ac  omnia  bona  nostra  mobilia  &  immobilia  districcioni  cuiuscunque 
judicis  ecclesiastici  aut  secularis.  Yolumus  eciam  &  concedimus 
quod  singulis  annis  per  Archidiaconum  loci  in  visitacione  sua 
diligenter  inquiratur  super  huismodi  divinorum  celebracione.  Et  si 
contingent  per  huismodi  inquisicionem  reperiri  nos  aut  succes- 
8ores  nostros  per  medietatem  unius  anni  ab  huismodi  divinorum 
celebracione  cessasse  quod  absit  tenore  presencium  obligamus  nos 
k  succe88ores  nostros  decern  marcas  legalis  monete  Fabrice  ecclesie 
beati  Petri  Exonicusis  soluturos  per  quemcunque  judicem  ecclesias- 
ticum  seu  secularem  distringendos.  In  quorum  omnium  &  sin- 
gulorum  testimonium  &  fidem  sigillum  nostrum  commune  ac 
8igillum  dicti  Nobilis  viri  premissa  impetrare  alternatim  fecimus 
lui8  apponi.  Datum  quo  ad  consignacionem  sigilli  nostri  in  domo 
nostra  Capitulari  nonodecimo  die  Mensis  Augusta  Anno  domini 
Millesimo  cccmo  lxxxiiij*0."     (Seal  gone.) 

Appendix  6. 

Deposition  of  Sir  John  de  Sully  in  "the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Controversy" 
made  before  John  de  Kentwode,  one  of  die  Commissioners  of  the  Court 
Military,  in  the  church  of  Yerdeleye  (Jddesleigh)  2  July,  10  Richard 
II.,  1S86;  page  74  of  v.  1  of  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas*  edition. 

"Monsire  Johan  Sully  del  age  de  cent  &  cynk  anz,  &  armeez 
quater  vintz  anz,  jurrez  &  examinez  &  product  per  le  procurator  de 
monsire  Bichard  Lescrope,  dit  qil  ad  vewe  &  conu  lez  armes  de 
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monsire  Richard  Lescrope  per  monsire  Henri  Lescrope  a  la  bataille 
de  Halidonehille  le  chaumpe  dazure  ove  un  bende  dor  un  label 
dargent  &  apres  le  dit  monsire  Henri  armeez  en  mesmee  lez  armes 
a  la  sige  de  Barwyke  &  apres  monsire  William  Lescrope  a  bataille 
de  Greasy  armeez  en  mesmes  lez  armes  ove  un  difference  &  a  la 
bataille  de  Spaynole  sur  le  meer  le  dit  monsire  Richard  armeez  en 
ces  armes  le  chaumpe  dazure  ove  un  bende  dor  &  apres  mesme 
sire  William  armeez  en  mesmes  les  armes  ove  monsire  le  Prince  qe 
Dieu  assoille  al  bataille  de  Peyters  &  le  dit  monsire  Richard  armeez 
dazure  ove  un  bende  dor  a  la  bataille  de  Spaigne.  Et  auxi  le  dit 
monsire  Johan  Sully  ad  vewe  &  conu  autres  de  sone  noun  & 
lynage  estre  armeez  en  mesmes  lez  armes  en  journez  &  viages  ove 
differencez  et  en  sone  temps  il  ad  oy  dire  toudys  que  lez  ditz  armez 
appartiegnent  de  droit  &  deyvent  appartiegner  de  discent  par  droit 
lynee  al  dit  monsire  Richard  come  comune  &  publike  voys  ad 
laboure  &  laboure  par  tut  sone  temps  &  toutdys  le  dit  monsire 
Richard  ove  autres  de  sa  lynage  continuez  en  pessible  possessione 
lez  ditz  armes  dount  memoire  ne  court  Et  coment  de  monsire 
Robert  Grosvenour  unques  en  nulle  temps  ne  en  lieu  ou  il  ad  este 
vist  ne  oaist  unqes  parler  de  luy  ne  de  cez  auncestres  tanqe  a  cest 
temps  de  sone  examinacion." 

Then  follows  the  deposition  of  "  Richard  Baker,  Esquier,"  who 
stated  that  he  was  "  del  age  de  sessantz  anz  &  armeez  de  quarant 
anz  ove  monsire  Johan  Sully." 


MATERIALS    FOE    A    CENSUS  OF    DEVONIAN 
GRANITES    AND   FELSITES. 

BY   R.    N.    WORTH,    P.G.8. 
(Read  »t  Plymouth,   July,   1892.) 


I  DO  not  think  that  this  paper  requires  any  justification,  but 
should  it  be  deemed  otherwise,  such  may  possibly  be  found 
in  the  remarks  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  in  his  recent 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  on 
the  igneous  activities  of  Devonshire,  in  which  he  comments 
on  the  great  quantity  of  work  there  remains  to  be  done  by 
way  of  investigation  in  this  county.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, however,  that  had  a  tithe  of  the  official  attention  been 
given  to  the  West  of  England  that  Scotland  has  received,  the 
balance  of  interest  and  information  might  have  been  more 
evenly  held.  At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  Scottish  Directors  of  the  Geological  Survey  should 
see  that  Scotland  is  not  forgotten,  it  is  equally  natural  that 
Devonian  geologists  should  be  inspired  by  a  similar  spirit. 

The  chief  object  of  this  contribution  is  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  variation  in  the  granites  and  felsites  of  the 
county,  a  point  to  which  very  little  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid,  either  officially  or  independently.  Years  of 
geological  work  on  Dartmoor  and  its  borders  have  made 
me  fairly  familiar  with  the  range  of  that  variation ;  and  the 
bulk  of  the  present  paper  consists  of  a  descriptive  list  of 
specimens  of  granites  and  felsites  which  I  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  collected,  and  all  of  which  I  have  seen.  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  to  suggest  any  condition  or  gradation  of 
granitic  or  felsitic  material  in  composition,  structure,  colour, 
or  metamorphism,  that  is  not  represented,  or  that  is  not 
linked  by  intermediate  phases  to  all  the  rest  What  we 
attempt  to  distinguish  as  separate  rocks  in  this  connection 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  passing  stages.    Their  con- 
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dition  and  appearance  will  vary  with  their  history,  but  at 
bottom  they  are  essentially  one  and  the  same,  and  nowhere 
in  the  whole  series  can  any  hard  and  fast  line  be  drawn. 

The  best  method  of  forming  such  a  collection  as  is  here 
described  is  to  hunt  the  beds  of  the  Dartmoor  streams,  the 
alluvia  of  their  valleys,  or  the  piles  of  material  left  by  the 
ancient  tin-workers,  which  are  simply  detrital  matter  in 
another  form.  For  all  practical  purposes,  in  this  connection, 
the  river  beds  on  Dartmoor  may  be  regarded  as  out-door 
museums  of  the  rocks  of  the  valleys  through  which  they 
run ;  and  thence  one  may  obtain  specimens  of  felsitic  dykes 
which  would  probably  escape  even  careful  search ;  for  while 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  form  to  a  large  extent  rough  sections 
of  the  country — where  they  traverse  rocky  channels — there  are 
many  points  at  which  they  pass  over  alluvial  deposits  by 
which  the  rocks  are  masked.  But  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  at  some  time  or  other  the  loose  material  of  the  river 
beds  has  been  derived  from  some  points  of  the  watershed 
higher  up  their  courses ;  and  that,  in  such  an  estimate  of 
Dartmoor  petrology  as  the  present,  is  practically  all  we  wish 
to  know.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  dykes  in  situ  over  a  wide 
extent  of  moorland  country,  when  they  are  not  merely  a  few 
feet  but  often  a  few  inches  only  in  breadth,  is  all  but  in- 
superable— how  difficult  I  have  practically  learnt  from  my 
own  utter  inability,  after  repeated  efforts,  to  trace  the  block 
of  Trowlesworthite  which  I  found  several  years  since  on 
Trowlesworthy  Tor,  to  its  origin,  though  within  fairly 
narrow  limits  it  is  perfectly  certain  where  that  origin 
must  be. 

The  description  given  by  De  la  Beche  of  the  Dartmoor 
granite  is,  in  a  general  view,  as  good  as  could  be  framed  i1 

"The  granite  of  Dartmoor  is,  as  a  whole,  a  coarse-grained 
mixture  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  the  latter  sometimes  white, 
at  others  black,  the  two  micas  occasionally  occurring  in  the  same 
mass.  It  is  very  frequently  porphyritic  from  the  presence  of 
large  crystals  of  felspar,  and  here  and  there  schorlaceous,  but  the 
latter  character  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  outskirts,  where  the 
Dartmoor  granite  adjoins  the  slates.  .  .  .  The  schorl  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  in  radiating  nests,  of  variable  size  and  abundance. 
A  complete  passage  may  generally  be  traced  between  the  com- 
pound of  schorl  and  quartz,  usually  termed  schorl  rock,  and  the 
ordinary  granite.  The  mica  usually  disappears  as  the  schorl  begins 
to  be  abundant,  but  sometimes,  though  not  very  commonly  beyond 
limited  areas,  the  granite  rock  is  a  mixture  of  mica,  schorl,  felspar, 

1  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  W.  Somerset,  157,  158. 
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and  quartz,  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  After  the  absence  of 
mica,  the  next  mineral  which  usually  disappears  is  the  felspar, 
leaving  the  compound  a  mixture  of  schorl  and  quartz.  .  .  .  Even 
the  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica  would  seem  more 
variable  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  mass  than  in  the  interior,  and 
schorlaceous  veins  and  veins  of  fine  granite  appear  more  frequent 
under  such  circumstances." 

Generally  speaking,  De  la  Beche  also  notices  the  very 
variable  character  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  granites  ;  and 
incidentally  describes  many  varieties  of  el  vans  or  felsites; 
recording  some  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  short 
distances  in  elvan  dykes  themselves,  alike  in  colour  and  in 
structure :  as  for  example  when  he  says  of  some  of  the  West 
Cornwall  elvans  that  they  sometimes  acquire  a  more  granitic 
structure  in  the  central  parts  of  the  dyke.     He  remarks : 2 

"They  may  be  considered  as  mere  granite  dykes,  the  chemical 
composition  of  which  bears  great  analogy  to  that  of  the  chief 
granitic  masses  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  occur,  the  mineral 
structure  considerably  depending  on  the  conditions  for  cooling  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed." 

It  was  hardly  possible  when  De  la  Beche  wrote  to  have 
more  clearly  indicated  the  general  conditions  of  the  problem. 
Many  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  suggested 
that  the  granites  and  granitic  rocks  of  Devon  were  of  three 
periods — the  ordinary  porphyritic  granite  of  Dartmoor,  the 
schorlaceous  granite,  and  the  elvans ;  and  for  a  long  period 
that  opinion  was  generally  held.  At  length  it  was  recognised 
that  the  schorlaceous  varieties  were  the  product  of  alteration 
in  the  mineral  structure  of  the  original  rock,  and  that  while 
subsequent  in  form  they  were  not  really  later  in  origin.  The 
periods  were  thus  reduced  to  two — that  of  the  formation  of 
the  granite,  and  that  of  the  formation  of  the  elvans  or 
felsites,  which  are  clearly  more  recent  than  the  mass  of  the 
granite,  since  they  intersect  it  in  common  with  the  adjacent 
rocks.  And  this  view  has  generally  been  accepted  up  to  the 
present  day. 

As  the  result  of  my  own  investigations  I  was  led  in  1888 
to  suggest  that  in  Dartmoor  we  had  the  base  of  a  volcanic 
region,  which  at  some  point  or  points  reached  the  surface 
definitely  as  a  volcano,  but  the  superstructure  of  which 
had  been  denuded.  I  suggested  also  that  in  the  elvans  or 
felsites,  we  had  a  series  of  rocks  intermediate  between  the 
plutonic  granites,  and  the  sub-aerial  lavas  which  formed 
part  of  that  superstructure. 

*  Op.  cU.  184,  185. 
VOL.  XXIV.  N 
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The  question  was  then  put,  and  naturally:  If  Dartmoor 
was  a  volcano,  where  are  its  volcanic  rocks  ?  It  is,  I  think, 
a  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that  the  amount  of  denu- 
dation to  which  Dartmoor  has  been  exposed  would  naturally 
remove  this  class  of  rocks,  in  laying  bare  the  basal  granite. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  felsitic  fragments  do  occur 
here  and  there  on  Dartmoor,  which  show  flow  structure 
and  approximate  very  nearly  to  eruptive  rocks;  and  alike 
in  South  and  North  Devon,  (as  in  detritus  at  Gattedown8 
and  among  the  porphyritic  pebbles  of  Bockham  Bay4) 
example  of  andesites  and  volcanic  grits  are  found,  associated 
with  ordinary  granites  and  felsites,  which  cannot  be  traced 
in  Devon  in  situ,  but  which  such  a  volcano  as  that 
suggested  would  naturally  yield. 

Still  further  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  igneous  fragments  in  the 
breccias  at  the  base  of  the  Trias  of  South  Devon,  and  specially 
along  the  coast  from  Teignmouth  to  Exminster.  It  was  found 
that  these  consisted : — of  granites  precisely  resembling  those 
of  Dartmoor;  schorlaceous  rocks  of  various  kinds,  to  all 
appearance  of  similar  origin ;  a  wide  variety  of  felsites,  mostly 
indistinguishable  from  Dartmoor  elvans,  while  others  had 
a  strongly  marked  rhyolitic  or  andesitic  character ;  and  a 
number  of  more  or  less  felspathic  traps,  ranging  from 
andesites  to  basalts,  most  of  them  closely  resembling  in  situ 
traps  of  the  Exeter,  Crediton,  and  Tiverton  areas.6 

Thus  sundry  gaps  between  the  plutonic  granites  and  their 
volcanic  representatives  were  filled.  Morever  it  was 
noteworthy  that  the  granites  were  much  less  frequently 
represented  than  the  felsites  and  andesites  and  their  allies, 
which  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  to  find  at  such  a 
comparatively  early  stage  of  denudation  as  that  which  supplied 
the  Dartmoor  materials  to  these  breccias. 

A  further  step  was  taken  when  a  boss  of  the  Gawsand 
felspathic  trap  at  Withnoe  was  found  to  pass  in  the  course 
of  a  few  feet  from  "a  rhyolitic  pitchstone  to  a  trachytic  quartz 
felsite6"  that  is,  from  a  rock  which  would  unhesitatingly  be 
pronounced  volcanic,  to  one  which  would  unhesitatingly  be 
accepted  as  a  felsite  or  elvan — a  rock  that  is  known  to  pass 
absolutely  and  certainly  into  granite. 

8  Trans.  Devon  Assoc  xxi.  77-80. 

4  Ibid,  xxiii.  400-406. 

8  See  "  The  Igneous  Constituents  of  the  Triassic  Breccias  and  Conglomerates 
of  South  Devon."  Quar.  Jour.  Geo.  Soc.  xlvi.  69-88. 

•  See  "Additional  Notes  on  the  Cornish  Trias."  Trans.  Hoy.  Corn.  Geo. 
Soc.  1891,  338-346. 
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Since  then  Mr.  Ussher  has  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Trias  of  Thurlestone  a  dyke  of  quartz-porphyry  (Horswell 
Quarry,  North  Milton)  or  elvan,  which  with  equal  certainty 
passes  into  an  andesite.  In  fact  we  seem  to  be  getting  this 
sort  of  evidence  on  all  hands. 

The  list  given  will,  I  think,  show  in  its  wide  variety  and 
close  and  intimate  gradation  that  our  granites,  felsites,  and 
andesites,  are  not  distinct  species,  but  changing  conditions — 
rather  pathological  than  physical — of  a  common  original. 

What  I  have  to  suggest  therefore  is  this :  that  instead  of 
our  granites  and  felsites  being  of  three  periods  as  Mr.  Godwin- 
Austen  held ;  or  of  two  periods  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  hold  of  late ;  that  they  with  the  felspathic  traps  of  Central 
and  East  Devon — are  really  of  one.  I  do  not  of  course  mean 
that  they  are  absolutely  contemporaneous,  but  that  they  are 
part  of  one  and  the  same  great  series  of  igneous  activities. 
That  the  elvans  and  felsites  are  later  than  the  granites  is  clear, 
because  they  traverse  them ;  but  this  may  have  happened  at 
any  period  subsequent  to  consolidation,  and  need  not  infer 
any  great  range  in  time.  What  is  equally  to  the  purpose  is 
the  tact,  hitherto  too  much  overlooked,  that  porphyritic 
felsites  traverse  some  of  the  felspathic  traps,  and  must  so  far 
therefore  be  subsequent  to  them.  I  have  found  fragments  in 
the  red-rock  breccias,  showing  junctions  between  porphyritic 
felsite  and  andesite ;  and  examples  occur  in  situ.7 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  is  later 
than  the  surrounding  Carboniferous  rocks,  because  it  sends 
veins  into  them.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  granites,  the 
felsites,  and  the  felspathic  traps  are  earlier  than  the  red-rock 
breccias,  because  their  fragments  are  found  therein. 

In  my  paper  on  the  "  Igneous  Constituents  of  the  Triassic 
Breccias,"8  I  concluded 

"That  the  elevation  of  Dartmoor  and  the  associated  igneous 
phenomena,  which  have  been  commonly  regarded  as  post-Car- 
boniferous and  pre-Triassic,  may  in  all  probability  be  assigned 
to  narrower  limits,  and  be  regarded  as  not  earlier  than  Permian 
times,  and  possibly  as  occupying  the  Permio-Triassic  interval, 
continuing,  into  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Trias.  Certainly  if  the 
eruptions  of  the  •  felspathic  traps '  of  Devon  and  their  associated 
elvans  are  related  to  the  great  Dartmoor  movement  (and,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  traps  are  in  part  of  Triassic  date),  we  cannot  well 
give  the  origin  of  that  movement  a  higher  than  Permian  antiquity." 

7  There  are  dykes  of  quartz-porphyry  in  a  cliff  quarry  of  andesite  near 
Withnoe,  noted  and  described  by  Mr.  Bernard  Hobson,  F.o.s. — Quar.  Jour. 
Geo.  Soc.  xlviii.  500.  * 

1  Op.  eit.  Quar.  Jour.  Geo.  Soc. 
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There  seems  now,  however,  to  be  a  growing  consensus  of 
opinion  that  these  breccias  are  Permian.  If  this  should  prove 
so,  it  will  only  be  needful  that  the  conclusion  be  modified  by 
restriction ;  when  we  should  have  to  assign  the  great  series  of 
Devonian  igneous  rocks  which  have  the  granites  at  one  end 
and  the  andesites  at  the  other,  to  a  period  between  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  and  the  Permian  (to  some  extent  inclusive). 

It  seems  a  question  whether  the  "gabbros"  in  the  Tavi- 
stock and  Mary  Tavy  district,  and  some  at  least  of  our 
intrusive  dolerites,  may  not  be  connected  with  a  still  earlier 
period  of  the  same  range  of  igneous  activities,  but  I  cannot 
deal  with  that  now. 

The  list  which  follows  is  arranged  alphabetically  under  the 
names  of  places — the  only  method  that  seemed  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  view.  When  no  definite  localities  are  given  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  examples  occur  either  in  beds  of 
streams  or  alluvial  deposits.  The  descriptions  are  purposely 
(and  necessarily,  seeing  that  over  400  varieties  are  dealt 
with)  simple  and  macroscopic.  Granite  is  used  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation;  felsite  for  all  rocks  with  a  felsitic 
matrix ;  pegmatite  for  quartz-felspar  rocks ;  greisen  for 
quartz-mica- ;  luxulyanite  for  felspar-schorl- ;  micas  generally 
are  described  by  their  colour,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
discriminate  between  the  felspars.  The  main  object  has  been 
to  give  the  general  composition  and  physical  characters  in  a 
plain  and  succinct  form ;  and  to  this  other  details  have  been 
subordinated.  Finally  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  list 
is  one  of  rocks,  not  localities,  and  does  not  profess  to  be 
exhaustive. 

Avon  Valley  (Black  Tor). — Bluish -grey  :  close -textured,  but 
developing  modified  porphyritic  characters,  both  felspathic 
and  quartzose,  with  a  sprinkling  of  schorl,  evidently  re- 
placing mica. 

Avon  Valley  (Black  Tor). — Pinkish-brown :  differs  from  the  last 
almost  wholly  in  colour,  but  is  somewhat  less  disposed  to  the 
porphyritic  phase. 

Avon  Valley  (near  Whiteaburrow). — Reddish-brown :  fine  even- 
grained  slightly  schorlaceous  pegmatite. 

Avon  Valley  (ditto). — Pink,  weathering  to  cream :  fine-grained 
pegmatite,  with  porphyritic  quartz  blebs,  occasional  porphyritic 
felspars,  and  frequent  stellate  aggregations  of  schorl. 

Avon  Valley  (ditto). — Reddish-brown  :  fine  even-grained  granite 
with  black  foica,  and  occasional  porphyritic  felspars  of  a  lighter 
hue ;  some  schorl,  occasionally  segregated  and,  less  frequently, 
pseudomorphic. 
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Avon  Valley  (near  Ryders  Kings). — Dark-red  to  reddish-grey :  this 
rock  has  little  resemblance  to  ordinary  granite,  the  base  con- 
sisting of  a  granular  aggregate  of  quartz  and  ferruginous  matter, 
with  occasional  flecks  of  white  mica ;  but  it  contains  porphyritic 
crystals  of  felspar  and  quartz.  Some  of  the  ferruginous  material 
has  decayed  and  left  the  texture  of  the  rock  open  ;  probably  it 
replaces  an  iron  mica. 

Avon  Valley. — Brownish-red:  even-grained  schorlaceous  pegmatite, 
with  veins. 

Avon  Valley. — Grey,  creamy  :  finely-granular  pegmatitic  base,  with 
occasional  blebs  of  quartz  and  porphyritic  felspars,  and  here  and 
there  a  nest  of  schorl,  or  a  little  needle  that  may  replace  mica. 

Avon  Valley. — Red-brown  :  massive  jaspideous  quartz-porphyry. 

Avon  Valley. — Red-grey :  coarse-textured  but  compact  granite, 
with  red  felspars,  many  well-twinned,  black  and  white  micas, 
and  schorl 

Avon  Valley. — Dark  red-brown  :  uneven-textured,  compact  granite, 
with  black  mica  and  rich  Indian-red  felspars. 

Au8well  Rock. — Grey  and  brown :  a  somewhat  open-textured 
(having  small  irregular  cavities)  sub-crystalline  quartzose  rock. 

Bel  Tor. — Pale  red  :  crystalline  schorlaceous  granite ;  small  con- 
tent of  mica,  but  schorl  generally  present  and  developed  in 
prismatic  aggregates. 

Bickleigh  Vale  (in  situ). — Warm-buff:  compact  felsite,  saccharoid 
grain  with  an  occasional  small  pyramid  of  quartz. 

Blackett  (near  Wrangaton). — Buff :  loose-textured  medium-grained 
granite  with  abundant  black  mica. 

Blackett — Warm-grey :  (a)  sub-granular  felsite  approaching  an 
earthy  texture,  with  small  porphyritic  granules  of  quartz  and 
needles  of  schorl ;  (b)  coarser  and  less  compact  variety ; 
(c)  chalky-weathering  ditto. 

Blackett. — Buff:  fine-grained  granitic  matrix  with  partly  kaolinised 
felspar,  porphyritic  quartz  and  a  little  black  mica  and  schorl ; 
associated  with  pegmatite  of  similar  texture,  and  large 
porphyritic  felspars. 

Blackett,  (near) — Creamy -pink  :  sub-crystalline  felspathic  rock 
with  casual  schorl  and  porphyritic  characters;  the  felspathic 
base  is  graphically  mottled  red  and  cream. 

Bovey  Tracey — Grey;  a  fine  grained  felsitic  pegmatite,  in  parts 
rather  porcellanous :  the  felspar  largely  kaolinised. 

Brattor  (near  Bridestowe) — Pale  red  :  a  coarse  schorlaceous 
pegmatite  ;  felspar  largely  predominating ;  crystalline  forms  both 
in  quartz  and  felspar ;  some  of  the  latter  patched  greenish-grey. 

Brattor — Red :  moderately  coarse-textured  pegmatite,  with 
porphyritic  blebs  of  quartz  and  occasional  nests  of  black  mica. 
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Brazen  Tor  (Mary  Tavy)— Pink  :  fine  granular  pegmatite. 

Cann  (on  the  Plym) — Cream  colour:  very  finely-granular  elvan 
with  occasional  distinct  quartz  and  white  mica;  calcite  and 
pyrites  developed  on  joint  faces.  This  is  in  situ  in  Cann 
Quarry,  and  like  others  of  its  class  is  really  an  aplite. 

Cattedown  detritus,  found  in  1887-1888  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Cattedown,  60  to  70  feet  above  datum,  in  pebbles  ranging  from 
3£  lbs.  in  weight  to  a  quarter  ounce  and  under.  Contains 
inter  alia :  cream-coloured  granular  felsite  :  red-brown  porphy- 
ritic  felsite,  with  blebs  of  quartz  and  imperfect  felspar  crystals ; 
schorlaceous  pegmatite ;  fine-grained  granitoid  rock  with  black 
mica  and  porphyritic  quartz  :  coarse-grained  rock  of  similar  type 
but  more  nearly  approaching  granite.  Among  their  associates 
were  pebbles  of  volcanic  grit,  and  hypersthene-  and  augite- 
andesite,  not  now  found  in  the  county  in  situ ;  and  the  first  of 
the  three  quite  novel  and  unique. 

Chagford — Red :  fine  even-textured  sub-crystalline  schorlaceous 
pegmatite. 

Chagford — Brown  :  medium-texture  crystalline  granular  pegmatite. 

Chagford — Dark  grey  :  fine-grained  aggregate  of  black  mica  and 
quartz,  forming  segregation  in  granite  (called  "pigs'  eggs"  in 
West  Cornwall ) 

Chagford — Pink  and  black :  a  well  developed  luxulyanite  with  a 
little  quartz  and  some  ferruginous  decomposition  products. 

Clazy  well  Pool  (Meavy  Valley)  near — Red  and  dark  grey :  junction 
of  a  red  pegmatite,  in  which  the  felspar  base  is  curiously 
speckled  with  more  or  less  rounded  granules  of  quartz  and  schorl 
associated  with  a  porphyritic  felspar ;  and  a  grey  chiefly  quartz- 
ose  pegmatite  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  specks  of  schorl ; 
there  is  a  pinkish  intermediate  tinge. 

Clazywell  (ditto) — Grey :  fine-granular  mixture  of  felspar  and 
quartz  sprinkled  with  fine  needles  of  schorl ;  a  little  mica. 

Collard  Tor  (near) — Red,  weathering  to  pale  pink :  vitreous 
felsite  weathering  to  earthy,  with  a  few  small  granules  and 
pyramidal  crystals  of  quartz  (the  disappearance  of  some  of 
which  have  left  cavities)  and  light  patches  where  crystallisation 
has  begun  in  the  felspathic  base. 

Colwell  (Egg  Buckland) — Brownish-grey :  finely-granular  felsite, 
with  occasional  small  bleb  of  quartz  or  fleck  of  white  mica ; 
interpenetrated  by  dendritic  markings  from  some  of  the  joint 
faces.     This  is  another  exposure  of  the  Cann  elvan. 

Corn  wood — Bright  red :  massive  and  sub-crystalline  felspathic  base, 
with  a  little  quartz  and  casual  schorl. 

Cornwood — Pink :  schorlaceous  pegmatite,  rather  coarse  texture, 
with  porphyritic  development  of  quartz. 
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Corn  wood — Greenish  -  grey  :  schorlaceous  greiaen  with  extreme 
development  of  mica,  a  little  kaolin. 

Cosdon  Beacon  (near  summit) — Darkish  grey:  chiefly  a  fine-textured 
granite  with  abundant  black  mica,  a  alight  porphyritic  tendency; 
schorl  in  segregative  crystalline  nests,  in  the  centre  of  somewhat 
coarser  aggregates  of  quartz  and  felspar,  with  ferruginous  staining, 
from  which  the  mica  has  disappeared. 

Cosdon  Beacon  (near  Sticklepath) — Dull  crimson :  vitreous  felstone, 
mainly  a  massive  felspar  with  a  little  free  quartz,  and  schorl 
casually  disseminated  and  in  strings;  weathers  to  a  whitish  chalky 
crust. 

Dart  (East,  near  Dartmeet) — Reddish-brown  :  fine-grained  schor- 
laceous pegmatite  with  porphyritic  felspars. 

Bart  (ditto) — Coarsely-granular  mixture  of  quartz,  schorl,  felspar ; 
the  latter  occasionally  crystalline  and  partially  kaolinised. 

Dart  (ditto) — Bed :  mainly  massive  felspar  with  quartz  and 
schorl. 

Dart  (ditto) — Light  brown :  fine-textured  granular  schorlaceous 
pegmatite. 

Dart  (ditto) — Brownish-grey  :  fine-grained  granite,  with  black  mica 
very  closely  and  evenly  distributed  in  minute  black  specks. 

Dart  (ditto) — Pinkish-grey  :  a  crystalline  pegmatite  of  fairly  even 
texture  with  a  few  porphyritic  felspars  and  plates  of  black  mica. 

Dart  (ditto) — Grey :  an  even-textured  pegmatite  weathering  red- 
brown  ;  a  little  schorl,  mica  casual  and  scarce. 

Dart  (ditto). — Cream-colour  :  schorlaceous  pegmatite ;  moderate 
grain. 

Dart  (ditto). — Dull  pink  :  matrix  felspar  and  schorl  with  abundant 
irregularity;  porphyritic  quartz. 

Dartmeet  (East  Dart). — Grey :  porphyritic  felsite  with  very  fine 
even-textured  granular  base  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  black  mica; 
porphyritic  quartz  in  blebs  and  corroded  grains;  well-formed 
kaolinised  crystals  of  felspar ;   black  mica  in  hexagonal  plates. 

Dartmeet — Bed  to  grey  :  jaspideous  vein  in  granite,  containing 
fragments  of  quartz  and  felspar  and  some  mica. 

Dartmoor  (locality  unknown). — Varied  rich  red  and  black  :  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  of  the  Dartmoor  rocks,  unfortunately  not 
found  in  situ  ;  mainly  felspar  and  schorl  with  a  smaller  content 
of  quartz :  felspar  red,  of  various  shades,  occasionally  striped 
and  mottled — some  massive,  other  part  crystalline,  the  crystals 
ranging  to  over  an  inch  in  length,  a  little  kaolinization ;  schorl, 
mostly  massive. 

Dartmoor  (locality  unknown) — Dark  reddish-grey :  a  fine-grained 
quartzose  and  schorlaceous  granite  with  interstitial  ferruginous 
matter. 
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Devil's  Bridge  (near  Princetown). — White:  mainly  crystalline- 
granular  f elspar  and  quartz,  studded  with  little  prisms  of  schorl ; 
mica  casual. 

Ditsworthy,  near  (Plym  Valley). — Red :  vitreous  and  granular 
felsite  developing  porphyritic  felspars  and  quartz;  a  little 
schorl ;  a  cavity  from  which  a  felspar  crystal  has  disappeared 
contains  acicular  schorl  (achroite)  and  fluor  spar. 

Ditsworthy. — Pale-red  :  giant  granite,  massive  felspar  with  quartz 
and  white  mica ;  occasional  felspar  crystals. 

Ditsworthy. — Bed:  schorlaceous  pegmatite  with  porphyritic 
felspars. 

Ditsworthy. — Dull  huff:  schorlaceous  pegmatite,  mainly  felspatbic, 
the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  schorl  to  a  large  extent 
outlines  and  isolates  the  irregular  felspar  granules. 

Ditsworthy. — Dark  red :  a  coarse  irregular  aggregate,  mainly  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  mica ;  the  two  former  porphyritic,  and  the 
latter  the  predominant  mineral  in  what  may  he  regarded  as  a 
fine-grained  interstitial  granite ;  quartz  small  in  quantity ; 
felspar  predominant ;  some  of  the  felspar  crystals  over  an  inch 
in  length ;  mica  both  black  and  white. 

Ditsworthy. — Dark  reddish -brown  :  leas  porphyritic  variety  of 
above ;  basal  granite  more  defined  and  quartzose. 

Ditsworthy. — Dull  red :  this  would  be  taken  for  a  compact  red 
felsite,  with  veins  of  quartz  and  schorl  and  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  the  last  mineral;  its  occurrence  in  the  field,  however, 
shows  it  to  be  simply  a  highly  altered  slate ;  fused  by  the  granite 
and  almost  wholly  reconstituted.  A  similar  rock  occurs  opposite 
the  Dewerstone  at  Shaugh.  They  are  mentioned  here  to  show 
both  the  extent  to  which  alteration  may  be  carried,  and  the 
possible  origin  of  some  of  the  felsitic  material. 

Erme  Valley  (near  Harford). — Junction  of  red  pegmatite  contain- 
ing porphyritic  felspars  and  quartz  blebs,  with  dark  grey 
schorlite,  including  pink  porphyritic  felspars.  The  felspar  of 
the  base  in  the  one  is  apparently  replaced  by  the  schorl  of  the 
other. 

Erme  Valley  (above  Harford).  —  Cream :  partially  kaolinized 
felspar ;  irregular  quartz ;  schorl ;  a  little  black  mica. 

Erme  Valley  (ditto). — Pale  pink  :  slightly  schorlaceous  pegmatite. 

Erme  Valley  (ditto). — Pink  :  a  somewhat  coarse-textured  granular- 
crystalline  pegmatite  with  a  small  quantity  of  schorl. 

Eylesborough  (on  Plym). — Pinkish-grey:  coarse  mixture  of  quartz 
and  felspar  with  little  schorl ;  felspars — some  pale  and  kaolinised, 
others  fresh  and  bright  pink. 

Eylesborough — Light  red  :  coarse  sub-crystalline  schorlaceous  peg- 
matite with  quartz-veins  and  occasional  porphyritic  felspars. 
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Eylesborough — Pale  red  :  irregular- texture  granular -crystalline 
granite  with  well-twinned  felspars. 

Eylesborough — Grey  :  coarse  schorlaceous  pegmatite ;  the  felspar 
mostly  kaolinised. 

Eylesborough — Cream  :  even-textured  granular-crystalline  schorl- 
aceous granite. 

Eylesborough — "Reddish-brown  :  coarse-textured  compact  granite 
with  black  mica,  a  little  schorl ;  mainly  quartzose. 

Eylesborough — "Reddish-brown :   another  coarse  compact  granite, 

with  leas  schorl,  but  mainly  felspathic. 
Eylesborough — Yellowish  -  brown  :    fine   sub -crystalline    granite, 

rather  granular  in  the  main,  with  schorl  clusters,  and  a  little 
vivianite  (some  of  these  Eylesborough  examples  are  from  the 
mine  workings.) 

Golden  Dagger  (near  Postbridge) — Pinkish-grey  :  sub-crystalline 
originally :  now  the  felspar  is  largely  kaolinised ;  and  the  rock 
mainly  consists  of  quartz  crystals  and  granules  and  a  little  black 
mica  in  a  loose-textured  felspathic  base ;  there  is  also  a  fair 
quantity  of  white  mica. 

Great  Tor  (Tavy  Cleave) — Light  red  :  fairly  even-granular  pegma- 
tite, forming  junction  with  schorlite  containing  a  little  felspar. 

Great  Tor — Bed :  a  very  coarse — indeed  "giant " — pegmatite. 

Great  Tor — Reddish-grey :  coarse  and  irregular  crystalline  schorl- 
aceous pegmatite ;  schorl  in  prismatic  aggregates ;  little  nests  of 
perfect  quartz  crystals. 

Grenofen  (Walkham  Valley) — Greenish-grey :  sub-crystalline  base 
with  occasional  felsitic  matter ;  some  black  mica  and  a  little 
hornblende  and  pyrites ;  abundant  porphyritic  red  felspars :  an 
elvan,  only  distinguished  from  granite  by  the  presence  of  a 
modicum  of  unchanged  felsitic  material. 

Clrenofen — Grey  :  another  variety  of  preceding,  differing  mainly  in 
colour,  but  mica  more  aggregated. 

Crreylake  Cove  (south  of  mouth  of  Yealm) — Red :  fine-textured 
schorlaceous  pegmatite. 

Greylake  Cove — Red:  vitreous  felsite,  with  porphyritic  quartz 
blebs. 

Greylake  Cove — Dark  reddish-brown :  a  vitreous  felsite  developing 
crystalline  tendencies,  with  a  few  quartz  blebs.  The  more 
crystalline  portions  of  the  felspar  are  a  brighter  red  than  the 
massive. 

Greylake  Cove — Yellow  :  a  somewhat  earthy-textured  pegmatite, 
with  a  little  schorl. 

Greylake  Cove — Pale  brown  :  vitreous  felsite  developing  crystalline 
tendencies,  with  quartz  blebs  and  a  little  mica. 
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Oreylake  Cove. — Buff:  sub-crystalline;  somewhat  earthy  mainly 
felspathic  matrix,  with  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  all  slightly 
porphyritic ;  apparently  an  elvan  which  has  developed  crystalline 
tendencies. 

Greylake  Cove — Pale  red:  a  finely-granular  mainly  felspathic 
pegmatite  with  a  patch  of  schorL  (These  Greylake  examples 
were  evidently  brought  down  by  the  Yealm,  but  there  are  none 
such  on  the  Yealm  beaches. 

Hanger  Down  (Cornwood) — Red-brown:  compact  sub-crystalline 
granite  with  a  little  mica. 

Hangershell  (near  Harford) — Grey-drab :  fine-grained  granitic  matrix 
with  abundant  black  mica — some  in  nests — containing  numerous 
large  porphyritic  felspars,  and  some  quartz  masses;  in  parts 
radiated  folia  of  schorl. 

Harford  (hill  east  of) — Pink  of  various  shades,  to  grey :  even- 
textured  highly-compact  granular-crystalline  schorlaceous  granite, 
with  muscovite  and  a  pale  green  talcose  mica — probably 
gilbertite  for  the  most  part,  but  ranging  more  closely  to  talc. 

Harford  (near  village,  on  Erme) — Pinkish-grey :  fine  granular 
pegmatite,  with  schorl  in  nests  and  very  minutely  disseminated 
through  base. 

Harford  (ditto) — Mottled  dark  grey  and  pink  mainly :  an  irregular 
mixture  of  rocks  rather  than  an  individual ;  the  dark  grey  parts 
chiefly  quartz  and  schorl ;  the  pink  fine  granular  pegmatite ; 
quartz  also  occurs  in  patches  and  veins ;  and  all  three  components 
mingle  with  each  other  and  vary  the  complex.  A  curious 
example  of  the  changes  in  these  rocks  within  a  small  space. 

Harford. — White  base :  quartz,  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
long  isolated  prisms  of  schorL 

Harford,  junction — Comfused  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar,  both 
developing  crystalline  forms  but  the  quartz  most  distinctly. 

Harford — Pink  :  an  earthy  decaying  felsite  with  light  patches 
representing  sometime  porphyritic  felspars ;  some  quartz,  and  a 
few  cavities  containing  acicular  schorl. 

Harford — Pale-pink :  pegmatite,  mainly  felspar  with  veins  and 
granular  aggregates  of  quartz ;  close  texture  ;  some  of  the  felspar 
passes  into  yellow  decomposition  products. 

Hemerdon,  near  (Plympton) — Warm -grey :  a  quartzose  elvan 
developing  porphyritic  patches  of  quartz  sprinkled  with  mica. 

Hen  Tor  (Plym  Valley) — Creamy-grey :  porcellanous  texture  at 
first  sight,  but  really  very  finely  granular,  a  little  fine  schorl ;  a 
felsite  between  the  vitreous  and  the  earthy  stages. 

Hen  Tor — Warm-grey  :  a  fine  even-textured  schorlaceous  pegma- 
tite ;  the  schorl  chiefly  acicular  and  the  materials  very  regularly 
distributed. 
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Hen  Tor — Dark  red,  weathering  creamy-grey:  a  massive  sub- 
vitreous  felsite  dotted  with  clear  quartz. 

Hen  Tor — Dull  pale  red :  a  somewhat  similar  rock  but  containing 
schorl  in  specks  and  small  sub-parallel  veins,  giving  it  a  banded 
aspect 

Hen  Tor — Pink  and  black :  felspathic  base,  mainly  massive  but 
developing  crystalline  features,  with  more  or  less  nodular  patches 
of  felted  schorl,  which  stand  out  from  the  body  of  the  rock  on  a 
weathered  surface. 

Hen  Tor — Pale  reddish-grey :  felspathic  rock,  hornstone  texture, 
with  fine  dark  wavy  bands ;  from  a  junction  .and  may  in  fact 
represent  much  altered  slate,  but  the  felspathic  character  of 
the  base  is  very  distinct. 

Hen  Tor — Pink :  semi-vitreous  felspathic  base  changing  to  chalky 
texture;  small  crystals  of  felspar,  flecks  of  mica,  granules  of 
quartz,  and  needles  of  schorl  disseminated  throughout. 

Hey  Tor — Warm-grey :  a  well  charactered  granite  with  very  large 
porphyritic  felspars ;  something  like  the  Cornish  Lamorna. 

Hexworthy — Pale  red  and  black — capel  of  the  tin  lode  at 
Hexworthy  mine;  mainly  a  coarse  sub-crystalline  schorlaceous 
pegmatite,  plus  some  cassiterite ;  shows  inclination  to  be 
porphyritic. 

Hexworthy — Pale  pink :  what  may  be  described  as  a  banded 
schorlaceous  granite  next  a  rich  tin  lode,  save  that  mica,  if  once 
present,  is  now  wanting :  the  first  band  is  a  luxulyanite,  pink 
massive  crystalline  felspar  with  schorl;  next  comes  a  band  of 
achorlite,  quartz  and  schorl ;  then  a  more  irregular  mixture  of 
quartz,  schorl,  felspar,  and  cassiterite;  then  a  band  at  parts  almost 
wholly  quartz,  at  others  less  frequently  felspar ;  finally,  the  lode, 
which  consists  wholly  of  quartz  and  cassiterite,  the  latter  pre- 
dominating, granular,  but  with  many  brilliant  crystals  in  cavities 
—rosin  and  sparable. 

Hexworthy — Red :  vein  of  earthy  compact  felspar,  coated  with 
quartz. 

Hoe  Fissure  (detritus) — White  :  uneven-texture  granite ;  mainly 
white  felspar,  sub-crystalline,  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
quartz ;  both  white  and  black  micas ;  occasional  nests  of  finer 
grained  and  more  evenly  distributed  material. 

Abridge  (Erme  valley  above  viaduct) — Pinkish-red  to  grey : 
eemi-schistose  or  platy ;  moderate  grained,  rather  loose-textured 
aggregate  of  felspar  (partly  kaolinized)  and  quartz,  both 
occasionally  porphyritic,  with  black  and  white  mica. 

Ivybridge  (ditto) — Red-brown :  moderately  even-textured  sub- 
crystalline  granite  with  black  mica  and  large  porphyritic 
felspars.     Some  of  the-  joint  faces  coated  with  fluor. 
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Ivybridge  (Erme  valley  above  viaduct). — Yellowish-grey :  medium- 
granular  granite,  with  black  mica,  some  porphyritic  quartz  and 
felspar. 

Ivybridge  (ditto) — Brownish-red  :  a  junction  rock :  small-grained 
schorlaceous  pegmatite. 

Ivybridge  (ditto) — Grey  and  yellow-grey :  junction  between  a  fine- 
grained white  granite  with  here  and  there  a  minute  speck  of 
white  mica  and  schorl ;  and  a  coarser  and  looser-textured  yellow 
schorlaceous  granite,  with  light  mica. 

Jump — Greenish-grey  weathering  brown:  a  granular  quartzose 
micaceous  elvan  ;  cut  in  road  in  laying  water  pipes. 

Kingsett  (Meavy  valley) — Grey-buff  passing  into  reddish-brown  : 

a  very  fine-grained  and  evenly-textured  pegmatite,  with  a  little 

schorL 
Kingsett — Red :    a   fine-grained   even-textured  luxulyanite ;    red 

granular  felspars  with  evenly  distributed  schorl ;  occasionally  a 

porphyritic  felspar ;  a  little  quartz. 

Laira,  pebble  in  bed  of,  at  railway  bridge  foundations — Grey  :  coarse 
sub-crystalline  granite  with  white  mica  and  little  schorl. 

Laira  (ditto) — Fink  :  slightly  porphyritic  granite  with  white  mica, 
and  a  quantity  of  fine-granular  felspathic  matter  and  quartz, 
forming  a  kind  of  pegmatitic  base. 

Laira,  (ditto) — Warm -grey:  essentially  a  schorlaceous  greisen; 
quartz  and  acicular  schorl  with  an  abundance  of  golden  mica ; 
parent  rock  not  known  on  the  moor. 

Laira,  (ditto) — Grey-brown  :  greisen  with  abundant  mica. 

Langcombe  (Plym  valley) — Grey-buff :  fine  close-textured  felsitic 
base  with  minute  differentiated  blebs  of  quartz  and  felspar,  more 
or  less  crystalline  but  wholly  kaolinised.  Some  of  this  matter 
has  weathered  away  on  the  outer  surface  and  left  minute  cavities ; 
there  are  light  stripes  suggesting  lines  of  flow. 

Leather  Tor  (Meavy  Valley) — Grey :  a  coarse  variety  of  Devil's 

Bridge. 
Leather  Tor — Greenish-grey  :  a  greisen  with  abundant  gilbertite. 

Leather  Tor — Pink:  moderate-granular  texture;  chiefly  felspar 
and  quartz  with  a  little  schorl  and  white  mica. 

Leather  Tor — Pale  red :  a  somewhat  coarse  granite  with  a  little 
mica,  and  rather  less  schorl. 

Leather  Tor — Yellowish-grey :  an  even-grained  quartzose  granite, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  white  mica  and  schorl,  but  for  which  it- 
would  rather  be  a  granular  quartzose  pegmatite. 

Leather  Tor — Grey  :  moderately  even-grained  schorlaceous  granite, 
with  a  little  black  mica  and  porphyritic  felspars. 

Lee  Moor  (Torry  Valley) — Grey:  compact  and  heavy  granular 
quartz-felsite,  with  mica  and  occasional  cavities. 
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Lee  Moor — Bluish-grey :  compact  porcellanous  felsite  with  veins 
of  coarser  texture  containing  porphyritic  quartz  blebs  and  a  little 
mica ;  flow  structure  well  marked. 

Xee  Moor — Black  and  white  :  a  mixture  of  white  felspar,  partially 
crystalline  and  masses  of  acicular  schorl — a  white  luxulyanite, 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  typical  luxulyanite  being 
essentially  in  the  colour  of  the  felspars. 

Lee  Moor — Grey  :  a  volcanic  breccia,  showing  flow  structure  in  a 
felsitic  matrix.  The  included  materials  are  mainly  quartzose 
and  broken  felspars,  but  there  are  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks, 
some  of  which  resemble  examples  in  the  volcanic  grit  of 
Cattedown. 

Lee  Moor,  junction — Yellowish-brown  :  uneven-textured  porphy- 
ritic granite  with  abundant  black  mica. 

Lee  Moor — Bluish-grey  :  an  earthy- textured  trachytic  felspathic 
rock  with  schorlaceous  veins  and  patches. 

Lee  Moor — Warm-brown  :  compact  crystalline  quartzose  granite 
with  abundant  white  and  black  mica,  and  a  little  schorl.  (These 
Lee  Moor  examples  are  largely  from  detritus — surface  or 
associated  with  the  china  clay  workings.) 

Lophill  (Tavy) — Cream :  a  very  fine  non-porphyritic  granular 
felsite. 

I,undy  Island — White  :  rather  coarse  sub-crystalline  mixture  of 
felspar  and  quartz,  and  white  mica  largely  in  nests — felspar 
predominant,  and  occasionally  kaolinised. 

I.undy — White :  ditto,  quartz  more  prominent. 

Xundy — White :  ditto,  platy  or  pseudo-schistose  structure. 

I,undy — Dull  cream  :  moderately-fine  granular-textured  granite, 
with  black  and  white  micas. 

Lundy — Grey :  a  saccharoid-granular  quartzose  base  containing 
porphyritic  felspars  and  quartz  blebs,  and  a  little  mica. 

Lundy. — White :  coarse  irregular  texture,  generally  crystalline  ; 
white  felspar  in  bulk,  with  quartz  generally  in  blebs  and 
granules,  but  some  with  definitely  crystalline  form  ;  bronzy  mica. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  here  is  the  presence  of  a  little  fluor 
zoning  kaolinised  felspars.  We  have  thus  fluor  associated  with 
granite  at  each  end  of  the  county  as  well  as  on  Dartmoor,  for  it 
occurs  on  joint  faces  in  the  granite  of  Gunnislake. 

Luatleigh. — Grey  :  porphyritic  granite ;  base  chiefly  fine-grained 
granite  with  black  and  bronze  micas ;  needles  of  schorl  in  some 
of  the  porphyritic  felspars. 

Lustleigh. — Grey :  porphyritic  granite  much  resembling  preceding, 
but  porphyritic  felspars  not  so  prominent,  and  black  mica 
more  so. 
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Lustleigh. — Banded  rock :  schorl,  felspar,  and  quartz  respectively 
predominating  in  bands. 

Lustleigh  (Foxworthy). — Cream  -  colour :  fine-grained  pegmatite 
with  small  needles  of  schorl. 

• 

Lustleigh  (Foxworthy). — Red :  coarse-textured  pegmatite,  mainly 
felspar  with  a  little  schorl,  and  nests  of  schorl  and  quartz. 

Lustleigh  (Foxworthy). — Aggregates  of  schorl  and  quartz  in  loose- 
textured  pegmatitic  felspathic  matrix. 

Lustleigh. — Grey :  fairly  even  grain  with  porphyritic  white 
felspars ;  black  mica  in  fair  quantity. 

Lyd  Valley. — Orange :  finely -granular  quartz  mainly.  Query 
whether  quartzite  or  quartz-felsite. 

Lyd  Valley. — Pale  pink :  medium-textured  semi-granular  pegma- 
tite with  thinly  distributed  schorl. 

Manaton. — Red  and  grey  :  granular  pegmatite  with  nests  and 
strings  and  specks  of  schorl ;  much  of  the  matrix  is  so  even  and 
round  grained  as  to  recal  the  oolitic  aspect 

Meavy  Church. — Warm-buff,  used  in  some  of  the  old  work  and 
probably  local ;  an  open-textured  earthy  ferruginous  elvan,  with 
a  little  differentiated  quartz.  Would  be  commonly  called  a 
frestone. 

Meavy  Valley  (the  examples  which  follow  are  all  above  Meavy 
village). — Pale  pink  :  granular-crystalline  aggregate  of  felspar 
and  quartz — the  latter  plentiful,  with  white  and  black  micas  and 
a  little  schorl. 

Meavy  Valley. — Red :  a  granular  luxulyanite  with  the  schorl  in 
irregular  strings  and  patches ;  occasionally  a  small  porphyritic 
felspar  of  lighter  tint  and  a  quartz  crystal. 

Meavy  Valley. — Quartzose  rock,  seamed  and  lined  by  schorl  with 
occasional  patches  of  kaolinised  felspar.  Not  a  granite  now,  but 
some  of  the  schorl  indicates  the  former  presence  of  mica. 

Meavy  Valley. — White  :  moderate  and  fairly-even  grain ;  white 
felspars  considerably  predominating  over  quartz;  black  mica. 

Meavy  Valley. — Grey :  a  fairly  even-textured  granite,  mainly 
composed  of  white  felspar  and  black  mica,  the  latter  very 
prominent. 

Meavy  Valley. — Cream :  granular-textured,  mainly  felspar  with  a 
little  white  mica — a  micaceous  pegmatite  rather  than  a  granite. 

Meavy  Valley. — Brownish-yellow :  mainly  felspar  with  schorl  in 
strings  and  patches,  and  quartz. 

•  Meavy  Valley.  —  Dark   grey  :    base   fine  -  felted   schorlite,   schorl 
predominant,  with  pseudomorphs  of  quartz  after  felspar. 

Meavy  Valley. — Pale  brown :  fine  even- textured  granular  granite, 
with  white  mica. 
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Heavy  Valley. — Rose :  an  even-textured  granular  pegmatite. 

Heavy  Valley — Buff-grey,  weathering  on  exterior  to  dark  Indian- 
red  :  very  fine  felsitic  granular  base,  with  blebs  and  crystals  of 
quartz,  occasional  development  of  felspathic  forms,  and  numerous 
cavities  whence  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar  have  disappeared — 
most  of  them  are  empty,  others  contain  a  lining  of  fine  ferruginous 
matter  or  small  quartz  crystals ;  some  of  those  in  the  weathered 
portion,  which  is  stained  with  iron,  are  wholly  filled  with 
ferruginous  material,  others  contain  well-charactered  linings  of 
black  hematite.  This  is  probably  part  of  a  narrow  intrusive 
vein,  not  seen  in  situ. 

^Meldon  (West  Okement). — Brown :  mainly  a  granular  mixture  of 
felspar  and  quartz  with  a  little  schorl. 

^Meldon. — White:  an  example  of  the  so-called  granulite,  in 
junction  with  a  pale-pink  irregular  coarse-textured  granite.  The 
granulite  mainly  quartz  with  a  little  mica,  and  an  occasional 
decayed  felspar ;  also  crystals  of  green  tourmaline.  The  granite 
chiefly  characterised  by  the  presence  of  both  white  and  pink 
felspars,  the  latter  mostly  decayed,  white  mica  and  green 
tourmaline  prominent.  It  is  essentially  a  coarser  granulite,  plus 
essential  instead  of  accidental  felspar.    Topaz  occurs  in  this  rock. 

Merrivale  Bridge. — Greenish-grey :  a  compact  felsite  with  earthy 
base  containing  well-formed  transparent  prisms  of  quartz ;  well 
individualised,  and  unique  on  the  Moor. 

[One  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  this  rock  is  a  felsite  from 
South  Caradon  in  Cornwall,  but  that  is  remarkable  for  con- 
taining well-formed  perfect  crystals  both  of.  quartz  and  felspar, 
with  mica,  pyrites,  and  schorl — the  most  perfectly  differentiated 
compact  felsite  I  know.] 

Merrivale  Bridge. — Bright  red  luxulyanite.  Epidote  occurs  on 
some  joint  faces  in  this  locality. 

Hilton  Coombe  (Buckland  Monachorum.) — Leaden-grey  :  compact 
vitreous  quartz  -  felsite,  with  occasional  developments  of  por- 
phyritic  felspar  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  black  mica. 

Milton  Coombe. — Drab :  felsite  with  compact  sub-granular  base, 
and  very  regular  development  in  distribution  and  size  of  quartz 
and  felspar  crystals,  the  latter  mostly  kaolinised. 

Morwell  Down. — Dark  grey :  a  compact  felsite  with  sub-vitreous 
base  and  plentiful  porphyritic  felspars  of  various  sizes — cream  to 
pink — some  fresh,  but  the  most  part  kaolinised ;  occasional 
porphyritic  mica  and  less  prominent  quartz. 

Morwell  Down. — Brown :  semi-vitreous,  with  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica  porphyritically  developed ;  seems  to  have  andesitic 
affinities ;  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  Grenofen  elvan, 
which  in  the  Shillamill  tunnel  of  the  South- Western  line 
becomes  essentially  a  loose-textured  decomposed  granite. 
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Morwell  Down. — Brownish-grey :  a  coarse  open-textured  griesen, 
with  a  quasi-scorified  look. 

North  Hessary  Tor. — Light  drab :  moderately-fine-grained  granular 
granite,  mainly  felspar  and  quartz,  with  black  mica;  quartz  blebs 
and  some  kaolinization  ;  schorl  in  patches. 

North  Hessary  Tor. — Reddish-brown :  earthy  felspathic  vein  in 
quartz-schorl  rock;  contains  irregularly  distributed  quartz,  partly 
crystalline. 

North  Hessary  Tor. — Red :  coarse  but  regularly-textured  granite, 
mainly  felspar  with  black  and  occasionally  light  brown  mica; 
much  of  the  felspar  crystalline. 

Nuns  Mine. — Light  pink ;  sub-crystalline  pegmatite  with  veins 
and  nests  of  schorl — a  few  scales  of  greenish  talc;  some  inter- 
stitial kaolinisation. 

Okement  (West). — Pinkish-grey  :  felspathic  rock  developing  quartz 
and  mica — rather  rough  texture. 

Okement  (East). — Creamy-grey :  medium-grained  granite  with 
porphyritic  quartz;  mica  well  developed  in  plates  and  nests; 
acicular  aggregates  of  schorl. 

Okement  (East). — Grey :  quartz  granules  with  schorl ;  a  little 
felspathic  matter. 

Peek  Hill  (Walkhampton). — Dark  rose-red  :  fine-granular  mixture 
of  felspar  and  schorl,  with  occasional  light  porphyritic  felspars ; 
some  of  the  schorl  acicular. 

Peek  Hill, — Brownish -yellow  :  mainly  even -textured  granular 
mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz,  in  which  the  components  are 
casually  prominent  rather  than  porphyritic,  with  black  mica, 
often  in  good  hexagonal  plates ;  encloses  schorlaceous  nests, 
partly  granular  and  partly  acicular. 

Peek  Hill. — Yellowish-grey :  heavy  compact  fairly  even-grained 
porphyritic  granite,  with  black  mica  and  schorl. 

Peek  Hill. — Red  and  black :  felspar,  schorl,  yellow-lustred  invest- 
ing mica ;  nearly  all  finely  granular. 

Pew  Tor  (Whitchurch). — White :  a  coarse  large-textured  granite 
with  black  mica  and  schorl — a  typical  "  outer  edge  "  variety. 

Plaster  Town  (Whitchurch). — Brownish-yellow  :  medium-textured 
pegmatite — quartz  blebs  in  sub-crystalline  felspathic  matrix,  in 
veins  penetrating  Carboniferous  slate. 

Plym  Valley  (Cadover). — Pink :  massive  vitreous  felsite  weather- 
ing dull,  with  little  nests  of  schorl  weathering  into  nodules. 

Plyra  Valley  (Cadover). — Yellowish-grey :  granular  aggregate  of 
quartz,  semi-kaolinized  felspar,  and  pale  mica,  with  disseminated 
schorl. 

Plym  Valley  (Cadover). — Pale  pink-grey  :  massive  sub-crystalline 
felsite  with  schorl  and  a  little  porphyritic  quartz. 
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Plym  Valley  (Cadover). — Cream :  earthy-weathering  felsite  with 
porphyritic  blebs  and  crystals  of  quartz,  crystalline  fragments  of 
felspar,  and  a  little  schorL 

Plym  Valley  (Cadover). — Pinkish -grey:  coarsely  sub-crystalline 
schorlaceous  pegmatite,  with  schorlaceous  veins.  (The  five  pro- 
ceeding are  from  the  bed  of  the  Plym  at  Cadover  Bridge.) 

Plym  Valley. — Dull  cream :  oolitic-granular  felsite,  compact,  with 
no  differentiation  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Plym  Valley. — Dark  purplish-brown  and  light-pink :  the  base 
has  a  fine  cindery  look,  which  seems  to  represent  decaying  felted 
matter,  probably  schorl  including  some  quartz ;  the  lighter 
parts  are  decaying  porphyritic  felspars.  Requires  further 
examination. 

^lym  Valley. — Dull  puce :  a  compact  porcellanous  felsite,  dotted 
with  needles  and  small  aggregates  of  schorL 

Hym  Valley. — Orange :  coarse-crystalline  granite,  mainly  felspar, 
weathering  orange  from  pink :  a  small  quantity  of  white  and 
black  micas,  a  little  schorl. 

Plym  Valley. — Eeddish-brown  and  black  :  the  matrix  is  composed 
of  small  felspar  crystals  closely  compacted  in  a  base  of  quartz 
and  schorl;  and  in  this  are  contained  a  number  of  large 
porphyritic  felspar  crystals.  It  may  be  called  therefore  a 
porphyritic-felspar-schorlite. 

Plym  Valley. — Grey ;  fine-textured  granular  felsite,  base  mainly 
quartzose;  with  occasional  quartz  blebs  and  imperfect  felspar 
crystals,  and  cavities  whence  others  have  disappeard. 

Plym  Valley. — Deep  red  :  body  of  rock  massive  felspar ;  quartz 
about  half  as  plentiful ;  schorl  scattered  throughout. 

Plym  Valley. — Drab :  porcellaneous  felsite  with  flow  structure  and 
a  little  schorl ;  some  elongated  vesicles. 

Plym  Valley. — Grey :  a  schorlaceous  greisen,  with  yellow  and 
red  scaly  mica  aggregates,  verging  on  talcose.  (These  nine  are 
from  the  bed  of  the  Plym  at  various  points  above  Cadover 
Bridge.) 

Frincetown. — Warm-brown :  this  consists  of  large  felspar  crystals 
and  quartz  crystals  and  masses  distributed  porphyritically 
through  a  smaller  quantity  of  fine  sub-porphyritic  granite  with 
abundant  black  mica  in  well-formed  plates. 

Portledge  (Bideford  Bay). — Warm-brown:  a  vein  of  granitoid 
material  in  the  Trias  discovered  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Hall.  It  differs 
in  no  essential  character  from  the  elvanitic  rock  of  Withnoe 
elsewhere  described,  only  carrying  the  chain  a  link  further. 

Ringmore  (Meavy). — Pale  pink :  fine  granular  felsite  with  little 
mica  and  schorl,  porphyritic  felspars  and  quartz  blebs. 
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Rivalton  (Langtree). — Brown :  from  felsite  boulder,  fine  saccharoid 

texture. 
Roborough  Rock  (Buckland  Monachorum). — Greenish-grey :  finely 

granular  felsite  approaching  the   vitreous,   with  some   quartz 

differentiation. 

Boborough  Down  (ditto). — Greenish -grey;  compact  sub-vitreous 
base,  with  small  pyramidal  quartz  crystals,  and  cavities  from 
which  they  have  disappeared,  the  latter  occasionally  lined  with 
a  greenish-yellowish  crust  Weathers  earthy  and  ferruginous. 
Largely  used  for  building  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Rockham  Bay  (Morthoe). — The  granitic  and  felsitic  pebbles  of  this 
spot  include :  Yellowish-brown  granite ;  greenish-grey  schorla- 
ceous  granite;  massive  red-brown  felsite  or  vitrophyre;  purplish- 
red  compact  felsite ;  red-brown  felspar  porphyry ;  warm-brown 
felspar  porphyry  ;  greenish-brown  felspar  porphyry  with 
zoned  felspars ;  brown-grey  granular  compact  felspar  porphyry ; 
brown-red  compact  quartz-felspar  porphyry,  with  varying 
crystal  contents;  greenish  felspar  porphyry,  compact,  but 
with  granular  aspect  ;  greenish-grey  felspar  porphyry  with 
orange  porphyritic  felspars;  brownish  felspar  porphyry  with 
dark-brown  mottlings.  I  may  note  here  also  the  occurrence  of 
hypersthene-augite-andesite. 

Saddleborough  (Shaugh). — Dark  grey  :  the  base  of  this  rock  is  a 
fine-textured  schorlite  containing  numerous  small  porphyritic 
crystals  of  pink  felspar,  some  well  formed  and  largely  kaolinised; 
there  are  a  few  porphyritic  quartz  blebs. 

Saddleborough. — Dark  grey  and  pink :  a  similar  rock,  forming  a 
junction  with  an  earthy  schorlaceous  felsite. 

Saddleborough. — Dark  grey :  a  third  variety  in  which  the  base  is 
much  coarser,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  quartz. 

Saddleborough. — Cream :  coarse  texture ;  earthy  felspar  containing 
porphyritic  quartz,  some  sub-crystalline  ;  and  a  little  schorL 

Saddleborough. — Light  greenish-grey :  a  coarse  uneven-textured 
greisen,  with  mica  in  nests,  and  needles  and  patches  of  schorl. 

Saddleborough. — Black  and  white :  a  rough  felted  schorlaceous 
base,  with  decayed  white  porphyritic  felspars,  and  an  occasional 
quartz  bleb. 

Saunton  boulder. — Pale  red  :  a  somewhat  irregular  mixture  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  greenish- black  micaceous  matter  in  patches 
and  strings,  closely  resembling  the  mica  in  the  more  massive 
portions  of  the  Eddystone  gneiss.  In  fact  the  rock  seems  much 
more  like  an  imperfect  gneiss  than  any  local  granite  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

Shaugh. — Pale  brown :  finely  oolitic -granular  pegmatite  with 
occasional  mica. 
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Shaugh. — Pale  brown,  or  brownish-grey :  saccharoid-textured  felaite 
with  a  few  cavities  whence  quartz  crystals  have  disappeared.  . 

Shaugh. — Reddish  :  irregular  texture ;  chiefly  pegmatitic,  with 
occasional  distribution  of  white  mica;  the  felspar  contains 
needles  and  clusters  of  schorl 

Shaugh. — Cream :  granite  at  junction  with  schist ;  saccharoid 
earthy  texture  with  porphyritic  quartz,  traversed  by  granular- 
quartzose  vein  containing  fine  schorl. 

Shaugh. — Flesh  colour :  well-charactered  rather  coarse  granite  with 
white  mica  and  a  little  schorl 

Shaugh. — Pale  pink  :  duplicated  vein  in  slate ;  one  half  a  pegma- 
tite, felspar  predominant;  the  other  more  quartzose  and  con- 
taining mica. 

Shaugh. — Dull  grey:  granite  next  micaceous  schist;  felspar 
crystals  largely  developed,  with  fine  insterstitial  granitic  matter, 
mica  predominating  over  the  quartz. 

Shavercomb,  Plym  Valley. — Pale  dull  pink ;  an  irregular  pegmatite 
with  porphyritic  felspar  and  quartz,  and  casual  schorl;  base 
mainly  felspar. 

8havercomb. — Reddish-grey :  massive  heavy  quartzose  rock  with 
ferruginous  matter. 

Shavercomb,  junction  rock  penetrating  highly-altered  slate. — Dull 
flesh  colour:  really  a  coarse  luxulyanite,  mainly  composed  of 
pink  felspar  and  black  schorl,  with  irregularly  distributed  quartz. 
The  slate  has  been  changed  for  the  most  part  into  a  greenish- 
grey  felsite  thickly  spotted  with  schorl. 

Shell  Top. — Grey:  coarse  schorlaceous  pegmatite,  partially 
kaolinised,  with  quartz  veins. 

Shell  Top. — Light  red-brown  :  coarse  and  irregularly- textured 
granite  with  black  mica. 

Shillamill  (Tavy  valley,  below  Tavistock.)-— Colour  varying  with 
position  from  warm-buff  through  shades  of  brown  and  cream 
colour  to  plain  grey  and  greenish-grey :  an  elvan,  granitoid  and 
porphyritic  in  the  centre  of  the  dyke,  thence  ranging  on  either 
side  through  more  even-grained  and  felspathic  examples  to  a 
marked  quartzose  form.  Different  examples  from  this  one 
dyke  may  be  taken  to  represent  half  a  dozen  different  felsites ; 
but  they  all  pass  into  each  other,  the  differences  being  mainly 
dependant  on  the  physical  character  of  the  ground  mass.  Felspar 
and  quartz  are  both  at  times  porphyritically  developed ;  mica 
occurs  disseminated  and  in  clusters:  there  is  chlorite  and 
apparently  a  little  hornblende. 

Slapton  Sands  (among  beach  pebbles). — Red-brown :  vitreous  felsite, 
with  white  patches  and  imperfect  crystals  of  felspar;  a  little 
quartz  and  scaly  mica  aggregates. 
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Slapton  Sands. — Dark  greenish-grey :  vitreous  felsite,  with  white 
porphyritic  felspars,  fairly  crystallized ;  some  quartz,  rather  more 
than  in  last  example. 

Slapton  Sands. — Pinkish-hrown :  compact  felsitic  rock,  originally 
vitreous,  now  tending  to  earthy  degeneration,  with  some  develop- 
ment of  quartz,  decayed  felspars,  and  black  mica.  Has  all  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  so-called  Triassic  lavas — "felspathic 
traps." 

Slapton  Sands. — Grey :  vitreous  felsite  developing  small  crystals 
of  felspar,  blebs  of  quartz,  and  numerous  nests  and  plates  of 
black  mica. 

Slapton  Sands. — Bed  and  grey :  a  red  schorlaceous  pegmatite  veined 
by  quartz  and  schorl 

South  Milton,  HorswelL — Reddish-brown:  a  quartz  -  porphyry 
passing  into  andesite,  base  mainly  felspathic,  with  porphyritic 
quartz  blebs,  and  an  occasional  felspar  crystal. 

St.  Bude. — Pale  -  brown  :  a  massive  felspathic  rock  developing 
felspar  crystals  of  fair  size,  many  of  them  twinned,  and  containing 
spiculse  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Prideaux  described  as  needles 
of  schorl — more  probably,  however,  they  are  hornblende,  but 
they  are  all  decayed  and  no  sufficiently  fresh  specimen  for 
determination  has  occurred.  The  relations  of  this  rock  to  its 
neighbours  are  not  clear — i.e.  whether  it  is  an  independent  boss 
or  an  extreme  phase  of  a  neighbouring  doleritic  dyke. 

Stolliford. — Pink  :  regular  granular  texture,  generally  with  nests 
and  strings  of  scaly  mica  and  occasional  quartz  crystals. 

Stone  Tor,  Chagford. — Grey  :  a  granular-crystalline  granite,  with 
an  approach  toward  porphyritic  characters  in  the  felspars ;  black 
mica  in  flecks  and  nests. 

Tavy  Valley. — Red :  close-textured  even-granular  pegmatite,  with 
a  little  schorl. 

Tavy  Valley. — Pinkish-red  :  granular  pegmatite  with  irregularly 
distributed  schorl. 

Tavy  Valley. — Brown :  a  deep-brown  vitreous  base  mainly  quartz- 
ose  with  an  abundance  of  irregular  and  crystalline  porphyritic 
quartz — one  example  zoned,  and  a  little  felspar. 

Tavy  Valley — Red :  sub-crystalline  schorlaceous  pegmatite,  with 
occasional  porphyritic  felspars,  and  veins  of  quartz  and  schorL 
(These  four  examples  are  from  bed  of  Tavy  above  Horndon.) 

Bed  of  Tavy  (pebble  Beerferrers  railway  bridge  foundations.) — 
Grey ;  compact  sub-vitreous  felsite,  developing  crystals  of  felspar, 
quartz,  mica,  and  apparently  hornblende. 

Bed  of  Tavy,  (ditto.) — Pebble,  reddish-brown  in  centre,  dark  grey 
outside;  a  close  textured,  sub-crystalline  slightly  porphyritic 
granite,  also  apparently  contains  a  little  hornblende. 
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Bed  of  Tavy  (pebble  Beerferrers  railway  bridge  foundations). — 
Warm-brown:  an  uneven-textured  granite,  some  parts  mucb 
finer  grained  than  others,  with  small  white  porphyritic  felspars ; 
both  white  and  black  mica,  the  latter  in  larger  plates. 

Teign  Valley. — Brownish-grey :  this  is  a  gneissose  rock  from  a 
boulder  in  the  river  bed  near  Newton — query  if  local  It  is 
distinctly  foliated,  with  black  mica,  and  much  of  the  quartz  in 
pale  yellow  crystalline  bands. 

Torry  Valley. — Red  and  black :  red  felspar  in  a  sub-crystalline 
base  of  quartz  and  schorl ;  the  felspar  crystals  are  small  and  do 
not  vary  greatly  in  size. 

Trowlesworthy  Tor,  (Plym  Valley.) — Red,  black,  and  violet :  not 
seen  in  situ;  this  is  the  rock  which  has  been  called  trowles- 
worthite ;  it  is  mainly  composed  of  red  felspar,  black  schorl,  and 
violet  fluor  spar. 

Trowlesworthy. — Red  and  warm-grey :  junction  between  a  some- 
what coarse  sub-crystalline  schorlaceous  granite  and  a  fine- 
grained vein,  the  latter  in  part  porphyritic  and  traversed  near 
the  junction  by  five  dark  stripes  approximately  parallel  to  the 
undulations  of  the  junction  and  each  other,  caused  by  the 
impersistent  deposition  or  segregation  of  fine  schorlaceous  matter. 
There  is  a  stronger  schorlaceous  vein  in  the  granite  corres- 
ponding. 

Trowlesworthy. — Bright  red :  a  pegmatite  in  which  the  felspar 
largely  predominates  over  the  quartz,  and  schorl  is  not 
prominent ;  some  of  the  felspar  shews  well-developed  crystalliza- 
tion, and  there  is  an  occasional  patch  from  which  the  colour 
seems  to  have  been  discharged. 

Trowlesworthy. — Red  and  black :  matrix  of  felted  and  acicular 
schorl  enclosing  red  felspars,  occasionally  fairly  crystalline  in 
form. 

Trowlesworthy. — Dull  red  :  granular  schorlaceous  pegmatite,  fine 
texture ;  the  base  mainly  felspar,  in  which  quartz  granules  and 
fine  schorl  are  generally  distributed. 

Trowlesworthy. — Red  :  a  schorlaceous  pegmatite ;  felspar  mostly 
massive,  with  irregularly  distributed  quartz ;  not  much  schorl. 

Trowlesworthy — Red  :  a  coarse  but  even-textured  schorlaceous 
granite  with  both  white  and  black  micas. 

Two  Bridges  (West  Dart). — Pink:  a  fine-grained  pegmatite  thickly 
sprinkled  with  schorl. 

Two  Bridges.  —  Warm -brown  :  fine  even  -  textured  granular 
pegmatite,  with  a  small  quantity  of  schorl 

Two  Bridges  (West  Dart). — Pink  :  the  mass  of  this  rock  is  a 
beautiful  flesh-coloured  sub-crystalline  felspar,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  schorl  in  patches  and  pseudomorphic  forms. 
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Ugborough  Beacon. — Grey:  granular-crystalline  granite  with  a 
little  schorl ;  yellow  talcose  mica. 

Ugborough  Beacon. — Speckled  black  and  light  pink :  a  schorlite 
with  porphyritic  quartz  and  small  crystals  of  pink  felspar,  and 
occasional  large  well-formed  crystals  of  the  latter,  ranging  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length;  the  felspars  are  mostly  kaolinized 
and  the  disappearance  of  some  has  left  cavities — others  are 
replaced  by  an  undefined  greenish-yellow  saccharoid  material. 

Ugborough  Beacon. — Yellowish  -  brown  :  a  saccharoid  highly 
quartzose  elvan,  with  irregular  development  of  massive  quartz, 
and  partial  cavities  containing  quartz  needles. 

Ugborough  Beacon. — Pink  weathering  to  a  lighter  shade:  massive 
vitreous  felsite  developing  quartz  and  felspar  porphyritically, 
with  aggregates  and  needles  of  schorl ;  vein  an  inch  wide. 

Ugborough  Beacon. — Cream  :  granular  earthy  felsite  with  quartz 
blebs,  and  ill-defined  small  red  felspars. 

Ugborough  Beacon. — Pinkish  -  cream  :  contact  compact  quartzose 
felsite  developing  quartz  blebs,  with  well-formed  needles  of 
schorL 

Walkham  Valley. — Warm-grey :  a  granular  felsitic  rock  mainly 
composed  of  quartz  and  mica,  with  porphyritic  felspars;  might 
almost  be  called  a  porphyritic  griesen. 

Walkhampton. — Grey:  a  very  fine  and  even-textured  schorlaceous 
pegmatite. 

Walkhampton. — Pink  :  felspathic  pegmatite  with  arborescent 
schorL 

Walkhampton — Bed  :  an  even-textured  schorlaceous  felsite  with  a 
tendency  to  porphyritic  development  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

Whitleigh  (Tamerton  Foliott) — old  building,  possibly  from  a  local 
elvan. — Bluish-grey:  compact  sub- vitreous  matrix  with  frequent 
quartz  crystals  and  blebs  and  the  cavities  from  which  they  have 
disappeared — the  latter  most  common ;  also  porphyritic  felspar ; 
some  of  the  cavities  contain  ferruginous  matter,  others  are  lined 
with  fine  scaly  micaceous  or  talcose  material ;  there  is  a  slender 
prism  of  what  is  probably  schorl  but  may  be  hornblende,  and  in 
one  of  the  cavities  some  very  delicate  acicular  matter.  No 
doubt,  if  not  identical,  this  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Boborough  elvan,  so  largely  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
Plymouth  district  as  a  free  stone. 

Whitleigh  (ditto). — Warm-grey  :  felsite  with  compact  base,  and 
a  few  quartz  blebs  and  crystals,  with  frequent  cavities  whence 
quartz  and  felspar  crystals  have  disappeared — many  of  these 
contain  red  and  yellow  ochreous  matter. 

Widdecombe-in-the-Moor. — Red  :  coarse  felspathic  pegmatite,  with 
crystalline  felspars. 
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Wigford  (Meavy). — Grey  with  a  greenish  cast :  a  griesen,  composed 
of  nearly  equal  quantities  of  white  mica  and  quartz ;  the  texture 
somewhat  open. 

Wigford  Down  (Meavy). — Pale  brown  :  felaite,  developing  quartz 
porphyritically,  with  fine  open  semi-honeycomb  texture;  soma 
of  the  cavities  are  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  crystalline 
matter,  others  resemble  minute  vesicles ;  base  mainly  quartzose, 
saccharoid  texture. 

Winford  (Meavy  Valley). — Eed  :  massive  felspar,  passing  at  times 
into  crystalline  condition;  contains  a  little  schorl,  less  quartz, 
and  a  casual  fleck  of  mica. 

Winford. — Orange -brown  :  fine  even  grain  with  porphyritic 
felspars,  generally  of  a  buff  colour  lighter  than  base,  some  how- 
ever darker  and  of  a  pale  red;  occasional  porphyritic  quartz; 
abundant  black  mica. 

Winford. — Eed :  massive  felspar,  sub-crystalline,  with  some  fair- 
sized  plates  of  black  mica. 

Yannadon  (Meavy). — Brown-grey  :  a  schorlaceous  greisen. 

Yannadon. — Pinkish-grey  :  an  irregular  mixture  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  earthy  schorl. 

Yannadon. — Pink  and  black:  a  fine -textured  luxulyanite  with 
porphyritic  quartz. 

Yannadon — Grey:  porphyritic  schorlaceous  granite  with  black  and 
bronze  micas;  base  moderately  coarse  crystalline-granular  with 
slight  porphyritic  development  of  quartz  blebs;  some  of  the 
porphyritic  felspars  of  considerable  size;  some  ferruginous 
matter. 

Tealm  Head  (near). — Dark  grey  with  light  porphyritic  felspars. 
The  base  of  this  rock  is  compact  and  may  be  described  as  sub- 
vitreous,  in  parte  apparently  inclined  to  be  vesicular.  The 
porphyritic  felspars  are  abundant,  varying  considerably  in  size 
and  fairly  well  formed ;  they  are  chiefly  cream-coloured  and 
opaque,  of  ordinary  type,  but  glassy  varieties  are  also  present. 
Porphyritic  quartz  in  blebs  is  present  in  quantity.  There  is  a 
little  black  mica.  The  rock  appears  to  contain  patches  of  more 
definitely  granitic  matter.  It  is  highly  interesting  from  the 
number  of  characters  combined. 

Yes  Tor. — Pale-red :  uneven-textured  slightly  porphyritic  granite 
with  black  mica ;  rather  coarsely  granular. 

Tee  Tor. — Dull  -  drab :  much  like  preceding,  but  mica  more 
prominent  and  less  porphyritic  felspar. 

Yes  Tor  (from  clitter) — Brownish-grey :  crystalline-granular  texture, 
casually  recalling  the  aspect  of  a  coarse  sandstone;  chief  con- 
stituent felspar,  with  a  fair  amount  of  quartz,  and  a  few  flecks 
of  mica;  schorl  chiefly  in  nests,  in  which  either  quartz  or  felspar 
are  commonly  more  definitely  developed. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  granites,  felsites,  and  por- 
phyritic  rock  fragments  identified  by  me  in  the  red  breccias 
of  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Exminster,  Crediton,  and  Heavitree, 
the  bulk  of  which  are  certainly,  and  the  whole  of  which  are 
probably,  of  kindred  and  Dartmoor  origin. 

Coarse-grained  granite  with  porphyritic  felspars,  partly  kaolinized, 
differs  from  ordinary  coarse-grained  Dartmoor  granite  only  in  its 
reddish  colour. 

Fine-grained  schorlaceous  granite,  probably  from  a  small  vein  or 
boss.     Exminster. 

Pegmatite,  apparently  vein:  quartz  with  some  well  crystallized 
felspar.     Teignmouth. 

Quartz-felspar  vein,  with  decayed  mica  and  kaolinized  felspar. 
Exminster. 

Eeddish  quartz-felspar  rock.     Teignmouth. 

Reddish-grey  glassy  quartz-felsite.     Teignmouth. 

Grey  spherulitic  felsite,  with  porphyritic  quartz,  slightly  vesicular. 
Teignmouth. 

Grey  quartzose  rock  of  trachytic  aspect,  semi-porous  texture ;  base 
appears  like  an  open  granular  felsite ;  contains  remains  of  decayed 
porphyritic  felspars,  quartz  blebs,  and  little  nests  of  black  mica. 
Teignmouth. 

Dark-red  rock,  presenting  much  the  same  general  characters. 
Teignmouth. 

Reddish-grey  granular  open-textured  rock,  with  blebs  of  quartz, 
mica-nests,  and  felspar-cavities  lined  and  partly  filled  with  kaolin ; 
some  red  iron-oxide  in  irregular  cavities.     Teignmouth. 

Grey  granular  rock  of  trachytic  aspect,  with  some  porosity; 
cavities  with  remains  of  kaolinized  felspars ;  decayed  mica ;  a 
little  differentiated  quartz.     Teignmouth. 

Pinkish-brown  felsite,  rough  texture,  slightly  vesicular;  por- 
phyritic felspars  ;  fluxion-structure  indicated.     Teignmouth. 

Somewhat  similar  rock  with  quartz-blebs;  cavities  with  kaoli- 
nized matter;  some  white  mica;  porous  rather  than  vesicular. 
Teignmouth. 

Yellowish-brown  quartz-porphyry,  loose-textured  subvesicular  base, 
with  quartz-blebs  and  developing  felspars  in  part  kaolinized; 
matrix  very  porous  in  parts,  yet  heavy ;  a  little  mica.     Dawlish. 

Greenish  rhyolite  or  liparite  with  compact  base,  and  large  cavities, 
elongated  in  direction  of  flow;  occurs  in  wall  at  Teignmouth: 
and  is  no  doubt  from  conglomerate. 

Finely-vesicular  rhyolitic  rock  with  compact  semivitreous  green-grey 
base ;  porphyritic  quartz  and  felspar,  the  latter  partly  kaolinized ; 
nests  of  mica ;  shows  distinct  fluxion-structure.     Teignmouth. 
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Earthy-textured  red  and  grey  felsite  with  porphyritic  felspars,  nests 
of  mica,  and  vesicles  partially  filled  with  kaolin.     Teignmouth. 

Red  felsite  with  porphyritic  quartz  and  felspar,  quartz  pre- 
dominating.    Torhay. 

Vesicular  felsite  ("horny"  base)  with  porphyritic  quartz,  mica, 
and  felspar ;  full  of  irregular  cavities. 

Sed  porphyritic  felsite  with  quartz,  kaolinized  felspar,  a  little  mica ; 
somewhat  open-textured.     Torbay. 

^Reddish  coarse-grained  porous  variety,  with  mica  more  prominent ; 
shows  flow-structure. 

Compact  red  felsite  with  porphyritic  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 
Heavitree. 

iHnkish-grey  felsite,  subvitreous  base,  with  porphyritic  quartz  and 
felspar,  the  latter  partly  kaolinized ;  has  a  decidedly  rhyolitic 
look.     Heavitree. 

Granular  red  felsite,  porphyritic  quartz  and  felspar ;  some  decayed 
mica.     Heavitree. 

Pinkish  crystalline-granular  felsite  with  porphyritic  quartz  and 
felspar ;  small  flakes  of  mica.     Crediton. 

Porphyritic  red  and  white  quartz-and-felspar  rock,  apparently  a 
vein  in  felspathic  trap.     Crediton. 

Grey-green  finely-granular  felsite,  with  porphyritic  quartz,  kaolinized 
felspar  and  some  decayed  mica.     Crediton. 

Fine-grained  crystalline-granular  felsitic  rock.     Exminster. 

Reddish-grey  quartzose  felsite.     Exminster. 

Dull  brown  porphyritic  rock,  felsitic  base  with  kaolinized  por- 
phyritic felspars,  murchisonite,  quartz,  and  mica ;  closely  allied 
to  the  so-called  red  "  porphyritic  trap  "  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  breccias  and  conglomerates  from  Torbay  to  the  Crediton 
valley — a  deep  red  porphyritic  rock  varying  to  red-brown  and 
purplish-brown;  compact  felsitic  base  with  porphyritic  quartz 
and  felspar,  some  kaolinized,  some  murchisonite — occasionally  but 
not  invariably  some  mica.  This  is  really  a  porphyritic  elvan 
traversing  alike  granites  and  felspathic  traps. 

Bed  sub-vitreous  felsite,  with  porphyritic  quartz  and  felspar  and 
some  mica.     Exminster. 

Pink  fine-grained  felsite,  with  occasional  differentiation  of  quartz 
and  felspar.     Heavitree. 

Granular  schorlaceous  pegmatite.     Exminster,  Teignmouth. 

Beddish  compact  felsite  with  blebs  of  quartz,  a  little  mica,  and 
schorl  peeudomorphous  after  felspar,  and  in  spots.     Exminster. 

Variety  of  same  rock,  with  somewhat  granular  texture,  por- 
phyritic quartz,  decayed  felspars,  and  veined  with  schorl. 
Exminster. 
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Felsite  with  mica-aggregates.     Exminster. 

Granular  greyish-drab  felsite,  with  acicular  schorl.     Exminster. 

Fine-grained  reddish  felsite,  with  porphyritic  quartz  and  felspar, 
base  sprinkled  with  black  specks.     Exminster. 

Red  felspar  and  schorl-rock.     Exminster. 

Quartzo-felspathic  rock  with  blebs  of  quartz,  large  porphyritic 
felspars,  and  schorl.     Teignmouth. 

Base  black  schorl  and  quartz,  with  porphyritic  quartz  and  felspars 
(kaolinized) ;  a  little  mica.     Teignmouth. 

Porphyritic  vein-stone,  with  Murchisonite,  decayed  felspars  and 
schorl.     Exminster.     (Possibly  associated  with  andesite.) 

Fine-grained  grey  felsitic  rock,  with  quartz-blebs,  porphyritic 
felspars,  kaolinized  felspar-granules,  fine  mica,  and  acicular 
schorl.     Exminster. 

Grey  granular  felsite,  with  quartz,  mica,  and  schorl.     Exminster. 

Quartz-felspar-schorl  rock.     Heavitree. 

Schorlaceous  felsite.  Red  compact  base  with  small  porphyritic 
felspars,  quartz-blebs,  mica,  and  patches  of  blue  radiating  schorl. 
Teignmouth. 

Reddish  felsite  with  dots  and  nests  of  schorl,  bluish-grey  and 
radiating,  radial  structure  also  in  ground-mass.     Teignmouth. 

Schorlaceous  felstone,  with  more  prominent  porphyritic  felspars, 
nests  of  schorl-needles,  and  some  porphyritic  quartz.  Teign- 
mouth. 

Schorlaceous  felsite  ranging  from  fairly  compact  to  granular ;  long 
felspar-crystals,  quartz-blebs,  decayed  mica-clusters,  light  spotty 
schorl.     Teignmouth. 

Rock  with  an  andesitic  rather  than  a  felsitic  look,  but  containing 
occasional  needles  of  schorl.     Teignmouth. 

Slightly  amygdaloidal  andesite,  granular  base  with  quartz-blebs 
and  porphyritic  felspars.  Suggests  felsitic  alliances,  and  present 
aspect  may  be  in  part  due  to  alteration.     Exminster. 

Speckled  variety,  with  blackish  patches. 

Felted  andesitic  porphyry,  red-speckled,  lined  with  white. 
Heavitree. 

Schorl  rock.  Teignmouth,  Exminster,  Heavitree — almost  univer- 
sally distributed. 

Schorl-vein-stones,  some  laminated.     Exminster. 
Felted  schorl-rock,  with  porphyritic  felspar.     Exminster. 
Schorl-felspar-rock  with  scoriaceous  aspect.     Teignmouth. 
Reddish-brown  altered  brecciated  rock,  with  schorl-crystals. 
Veined  schorl-  and  quartz-rock. 
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To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  description  of  a  few 
Cornish  granites  and  elvans,  some  because  they  are  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  counties  and  therefore  can  hardly  be  ex- 
cluded from  survey;  others  for  special  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  Withnoe  example,  for  instance,  has  most  important 
"bearing  on  the  general  question  of  origin  and  structure. 

Gunnislake. — Grey :  irregula>textured  granite,  felspar  largely  pre- 
dominating, white  mica. 

Gunnislake. — Light  greenish  -  grey :  a  somewhat  open  -  textured 
greisen  with  gilbertite. 

Mount  Edgcumbe  (exact  locality  unknown). — Red  :  apparently  a 
syenitic  vein,  mainly  reddish  felspar,  with  a  little  quartz  and  a 
email  but  marked  proportion  of  hornblende. 

Luxulyan. — In  this  locality  were  raised  not  only  the  well-known 
luxulyanite  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  sarcophagus  is 
made,  but  the  magnificent  porphyritic  felsites  with  which  Mr. 
Treffry  built  the  "porphyry  hall"  at  Place,  Fowey.  Among  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  are  a  variety  with  a  rich  red- 
brown  base  thickly  sprinkled  with  small  cream-coloured  felspar 
crystals  and  quartz  blebs;  a  luxulyanite  in  which  the  felspar 
is  red  instead  of  pink;  and  pink,  red,  and  drab  porphyritic 
felsites  in  general  structure  resembling  the  brown,  but  with  the 
addition  of  schorL  The  best  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  granites 
and  felsites  of  this  part  of  Cornwall  will  be  gained  by  a  visit  to 
the  "porphyry  hall/'  or  an  examination  of  the  inlaid  table  in  the 
mineral  grotto  at  Menabilly,  near  Par. 

St  Just — There  is  a  very  remarkable  variety  of  granitic  rocks  in 
the  St.  Just  district,  for  examples  of  which  I  was  indebted  some 
years  since  to  my  lamented  friend  the  late  Mr.  T.  Cornish,  of 
Penzance,  a  man  of  science  of  whom  his  birth-place — Tavistock 
— may  well  be  proud.  They  mostly  came  from  St.  Just  United. 
The  specimens  include  :  luxulyanite — pink  felspar,  black  schorl, 
and  quartz;  a  coarse  grained  granite,  with  olive-grey  felspars, 
very  prominent  nests  and  plates  of  black  mica  and  a  little 
quartz ;  a  coarse  variety  of  luxulyanite,  in  which  the  felspar  is 
thickly  charged  with  schorl ;  a  chloritic  granite  sprinkled  with 
beautiful  crystals  of  deep  purple  fluor,  containing  also  a  little 
chalcopyrite  and  iron  oxide ;  and  another  fluoriferous  rock,  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  pink  crystalline  felspar,  scaly  granular 
mica,  and  brilliant  fluor  crystals. 

South  Caradon. — Dull  light  green  :  coarse-textured  granite,  pale 
orange  felspars,  white  mica,  and  an  abundance  of  chlorite — a 
well-marked  chloritic  granite. 

South  Caradon. — Bright  green  :  an  irregular  textured  granite,  with 
pinkish  felspars,  in  which  the  quartz  and  felspars  appear  charged 
with  copper. 
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South  Caradon. — Bed  and  grey :  a  coarse  semi-crystalline  granite 
with  dark  red,  mainly  decayed,  felspars ;  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of 
the  rock  is  mica,  granular  and  in  part  platy. 

South  Caradon. — Light  brown:  a  felsite  with  a  generally 
developed  imperfectly  crystallised  matrix. 

Wild  Duck  (Redruth). — Creamy -grey:  this  is  a  well  known 
building  elvan  in  Cornwall,  with  granular  texture,  easily 
mistaken  on  a  casual  glance  for  a  sandstone  or  an  oolite ;  which 
an  elvan  at  Newham  near  Truro,  has  frequently  been. 

Scilly. — Deep  red :  mainly  composed  of  felspar  with  micaceous 
strings  and  patches  and  acicular  cavities. 

St  Stephens. — Light  cream  colour :  chiefly  quartz  and  kaolinized 
felspar  with  a  general  granular  structure,  associated  with  gilber- 
lite — the  china  stone  of  Cornwall. 

Withnoe. — This  is  a  small  detached  exposure  of  the  andesite  of 
Cawsand  Bay,  which  was  always  included  in  Devonshire  until 
recent  legislation  transferred  it  to  Cornwall.  Scientific  research 
can,  however,  hardly  be  expected  to  be  bound  by  purely 
legislative  convenience;  and  the  phenomena  presented  by  this 
rock  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  question  in  hand. 
The  chief  feature  here  is  the  occurrence  of  a  slightly  porphyritic 
Indian-red  pitchstone  (including  felspar,  occasionally  in  imperfect 
crystals,  a  little  quartz  in  blebs,  black  mica  in  flecks  and 
occasional  crystalline  plates)  with  distinct  flow  structure,  which 
in  the  space  of  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  passes  by  devitrification  and 
increased  porphyrization  into  a  light-grey  rough  open-textured 
trachytic  felsite — in  parts  more  than  half  crystalline;  with 
abundant  black  mica,  quartz  in  large  corroded  blebs  and 
grains  showing  occasional  approach  to  crystalline  form,  felspar 
strongly  developed  with  good  crystals  numerous,  several  twinned 
after  the  ordinary  local  granitic  type.  The  volcanic  origin  is  clear, 
and  yet  this  is  essentially  an  ordinary  variety  of  quartz-felsite 
or  elvan. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Erme  Mouth,  coves  east  of.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
E.  Ussher,  f.g.s.,  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  granitic 
and  porphyritic  pebbles  on  the  beaches  east  of  Erme 
Mouth,  where  they  are  very  plentiful.  All  noted  either 
absolutely  identical  with  or  akin  to  Dartmoor  types,  with 
some  rather  exceptional  forms.  They  are  chiefly  felsitic 
rather  than  granitic,  with  several  examples  of  the  schorlaceous 
varieties.     The  leading  varieties  include : 

Red-brown  felsite  with  vitreous  matrix  developing  imperfect 
crystals  of  dark-red  felspar,  and  blebs  of  quartz;  schorl  in  flecks 
and  patches. 
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Dull  pinkish-brown  felsite,  with  sub-vitreous  matrix  developing 
small  porphyritic  felspars  and  quarts — some  of  the  former  well 
crystallized ;  schorl  fairly  disseminated. 

Dull  red  felsite,  with  sub-vitreous  matrix,  and  irregular  development 
of  felspar  and  quartz ;  fairly  disseminated  schorl ;  some  of  the 
felspars  show  twinning. 

Pinkish-red  pegmatite  with  patches  of  schorl ;  crystalline-granular 
texture;  felspar  dull  and  partly  kaolinised.  In  another  example 
the  base  is  mainly  felspar  of  a  more  massive  kind;  and  the  schorl 
is  less  frequent,  in  small  rounded  radiates. 

Yellowish-red  pegmatite,  some  of  the  quartz  blebs  yellowish,  some- 
what earthy  matrix  ;  there  are  several  varieties  of  this  rock,  one 
a  distinct  orange. 

Pinkish  felsite,  finely-granular  earthy  base  with  porphyritic  felspars 
and  quartz  blebs,  and  small  circular  nests  of  schorl 

Cream-white  felsite  with  compact  sub-granular  base  (conchoidal 
fracture)  enclosing  small  imperfectly  developed  felspar  crystals, 
quartz  granules  and  schorl  needles. 

Very  finely-granular  schorlaceous  pegmatite,  light  red,  evidently 
once  a  fine-grained  granite,  of  a  type  which  also  occurs,  containing 
in  addition  to  the  schorl  a  little  black  mica,  and  some  porphyritic 
quartz  and  felspar. 

Light  red  schorlaceous  granite,  granular  texture  with  a  few  porphy- 
ritic felspars ;  some  of  the  matrix  felspars  bright  red. 

Irregular  textured  and  veined  schorlaceous  pegmatite,  pale  red. 

Well-charactered  pegmatite,  chiefly  granular,  with  a  few  porphyritic 
felspars,  some  twinned,  and  quartz  masses.  Smaller  felspar 
crystals  bright  red,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  schorl ;  some 
of  the  larger  felspars  zoned  with  red — a  very  pretty  rock. 

Warm-brown  porphyritic  granite,  glassy-granular  matrix,  black 
mica. 

Coarse-textured  schorlaceous  granite,  verging  on  greisen,  abundance 
of  white  mica,  felspathic  matter  kaolinised ;  another  example  is 
distinctly  a  griesen,  in  part. 

There  are  various  examples  of  schorlite,  two  containing  porphyritic 
felspars,  and  a  highly  altered  junction  rock — a  granular  gneissose 
micaceous  schist  with  development  of  schorl  along  the  original 
lines  of  bedding. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  DEVONSHIRE  HISTORY: 
COUNTY  DEFENCE  IN  1794-97. 

BY   P.    P.    8.    AlfERY. 
(Bead  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


I  AM  indebted  to  Lord  Clifford  for  the  perusal  of  docu- 
ments in  his  possession  at  Ugbrooke  relating  to  the  measures 
taken  to  place  the  county  of  Devon  in  a  state  of  defence 
in  1794-7. 

The  records  consist  of  the  minutes  and  correspondence  of 
the  County  Defence  Committee,  of  which  Lord  Clifford's 
great-grandfather  was  the  chairman,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  finally  deposited  at  Ugbrooke  when  the  committee  dis- 
solved in  1797  or  was  superseded  in  1798. 

To  fully  understand  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  we  must  in 
some  measure  realise  the  state  of  England  in  1794. 

Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  in  a  lecture  on  "  Devonshire  Volun- 
teers," referring  to  that  date,  remarks:  "The  effect  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  felt  here.  As  early  as  1792  elaborate 
plots  were  formed  to  supersede  Parliament  by  a  National  Con- 
vention after  the  French  model,  and  to  abolish  the  monarchy. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
Great  distress  prevailed  in  the  country.  The  rate  of  interest 
rose  to  17  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  prospect  of 
invasion  was  always  imminent.  As  early  as  1793,  Monge, 
the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  threatened  to  make  a  descent 
on  England  with  50,000  caps  of  liberty,  and  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  country.  Toulon,  which  we  had  assisted 
to  garrison  (and  the  Devonshire  Regiment,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, formed  a  part  of  the  contingent),  was  forced  to  be 
evacuated." 
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At  this  crisis  the  Government  called  on  the  different  coun- 
ties to  take  steps  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  (Earl  Fortescue)  convened  a  meeting 
of  the  magistrates  of  Devon  at  Exeter  for  22nd  April, 
1794 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  High  Sheriff,  John 
Sarrell  Pode,  Esq.,  and  the  following  suggestions  were  dis- 
csussed and  adopted : — 

1.  To  augment  the  militia  by  volunteer  companies,  as  was 
^practised  in  the  last  war ;  and  by  volunteers  being  added  to 
existing  companies. 

2.  To  form  volunteer  companies  in  particular  towns,  especi- 
ally those  near  the  coast 

3.  To  raise  volunteer  troops  of  Fencible  Cavalry — officers 
to  have  temporary  rank  only;  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
clothing  to  be  supplied  by  Government.  Levy-money  to  be 
furnished  by  persons  raising  troops,  and  horses  to  be  paid  for 
at  a  reasonable  price  by  the  Government.  Persons  raising 
two  troops  to  have  temporary  rank  of  major,  or  six  troops  of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

4  Infantry  companies  to  consist  of  71  men,  viz.,  1  captain, 
2  lieutenants,  3  sergeants,  3  corporals,  2  drummers,  60  pri- 
vates ;  twenty  men  in  each  company  to  have  firelocks,  the 
remainder  to  be  armed  with  pikes  8  feet  long.  Unless  called 
out,  not  to  be  removed  more  than  five  miles  from  home.  In 
time  of  invasion  to  act  in  the  county  only. 

Resolved, — "  That  we  are  ready  at  all  times  to  stand  for- 
ward in  a  Constitutional  manner  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
That  this  is  a  time  of  crisis.  That  a  county  committee  be 
formed,  and  that  all  subscribers  of  £20  be  members. 

"  That  sub-committees  be  formed  in  different  districts,  to 
consist  of  subscribers  of  £5." 

2nd  May,  1794.— Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcott,  Sheriff,  in  the 
chair. 

It  was  reported  that  subscriptions  amounted  in  the  county 
to  £8,300  8s. ;  in  City  of  Exeter  to  £1,239  12s. 

16th  May. — It  was  stated  that  the  South  Coast  was  most 
liable  to  immediate  attack.  Resolved  to  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  an  engineer  officer  to  report;  also  for  guns, 
carriages,  and  traces,  that  country  horses  might  move  them 
about.  That  volunteer  artillery  be  raised  to  man  the  guns. 
Also  advisable  to  raise  volunteer  infantry.    That  the  offer  of 
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Exmouth  to  raise  a  company  be  accepted.  That  the  offer  of 
Cullompton  be  not  accepted  until  it  be  decided  whether  any 
but  seaport  towns  shall  raise  volunteers. 

30th  May. — Reported  that  Exmouth,  having  raised  sixty 
men,  nominated  James  Coldridge,  Esq.,  to  be  captain ;  Nicho- 
las Barnwell,  Esq.,  as  lieutenant.  That  Mr.  Alderman  Kitson 
reported  a  roll  of  seventy  men  of  the  City  of  Exeter  ready  to 
learn  military  duty  on  the  following  terms,  viz. — 1st,  to 
nominate  their  own  officers ;  2nd,  to  be  provided  with  arms 
and  outfits ;  3rd,  be  paid  if  marched  twenty  miles  from  Exeter 
or  called  out. 

These  terms  appear  to  have  been  accepted,  as  Colonel  Mac- 
kenzie was  appointed  captain,  Benjamin  Honeycombe  lieu- 
tenant, and  Jonathan  Burnet  ensign.  Major  Taylor  reported 
eighty  men  from  Teignmouth.  lie  v.  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  same 
from  Sidmouth.  Sir  Bouchier  Wrey  reported  a  company 
from  Barnstaple. 

It  being  resolved  that  inland  towns  be  permitted  to  volun- 
teer, subject  to  the  decision  of  the  War  Office,  Dr.  Honey- 
wood  reported  a  company  from  Honiton,  to  which  Major 
Winchester  was  nominated  captain,  James  Townsend  lieu- 
tenant, and  E.  Blagdon  ensign. 

Subscriptions  were  reported  to  date: — County,  £11,665; 
City  of  Exeter,  £1,390.  It  was  resolved  "that  the  Eight 
Honourable  Lord  Clifford  be  chairman  of  the  Internal 
Defence  Committee,  and  that  he  preside  at  the  next  meeting 
on  10th  June." 

10th  June,  1794. — Lord  Clifford  in  the  chair. 

The  resolutions  of  former  meetings  were  ratified.  Many 
towns  reported  ready  to  raise  companies. 

Eesolved  not  to  encourage  any  situated  more  than  six  miles 
from  the  sea,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  arms. 

24th  June. — Rolls  of  volunteers  offering  their  services  were 
presented  from  Plymouth,  Torrington,  Bideford,  Newton 
Bushel,  Axminster,  and  Cullompton.  Subscriptions  reported 
from  county,  £12,621;  from  the  City  of  Exeter,  £1,432; 
total,  £14,053. 

8th  July. — Standards  were  ordered  for  troops  of  yeomanry. 
A  company  of  infantry  was  accepted  from  Kenton. 

13th  August. — Mr.  Cary  applied  for  leave  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery  at  Torquay. 
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A  correspondence  with  the  War  Office  about  accoutrements 
was  read. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  following  accoutrements  were 
necessary  for  each  man,  viz. : — One  pouch  and  shoulder-belt, 
one  magazine-belt  and  bayonet-frog,  one  firelock-sling,  one 
brass  breastplate  (plain). 

3rd  September. — A  second  company  was  accepted  from 

Exeter. 

7th  October. — The  committee  ordered  an  inspection  of  the 
Southern  corps  by  Colonel  Mackenzie. 

4th  November. — Colonel  Mackenzie  reported  on  his  in- 
spection that  the  men  were  able  to  fire  volleys,  and  saluted 
well 

7th  January,  1795. — Returns  showed  that  two  troops  of 
cavalry  and  twenty-three  companies  of  infantry  had  been 
raised  and  equipped  by  subscription. 

3rd  March. — Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcott  in  the  chair. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  Earl   Fortescue,  ordered  monthly 
returns  from  each  corps. 

7th  ApriL — Lord  Clifford  in  the  chair. 
M  Sesolved  that  the  twelve  companies  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  form  a  battalion  under  Colonel  Mackenzie." 

June  2nd. — Letter  received  from  Colonel  Orchard,  of  Hart- 
land  Abbey,  that  he  had  inspected  his  own  regiment,  viz., 
the  corps  at  Fremington,  Westleigh,  Northam,  Hartland,  and 
two  companies  at  Bideford.  This  appears  to  be  the  six  Western 
companies  of  the  North  Battalion. 

The  work  of  the  committee  appears  to  have  ended  here, 
although  it  remained  in  existence. 

5th  April,  1796. — Lord  Clifford  in  the  chair. 
Returns  showed 

2  Troops  of  Cavalry,         )  -  g21 
22  Companies  of  Infantry,  j  ljDZi  men' 

In  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  to  land 
in  Ireland,  which  failed,  and  the  expedition  returned  to  Brest 
with  the  loss  of  four  ships  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates. 

Early  in  1797  an  expedition  under  Tate  appeared  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  off  Ilfracombe,  with  the  intention  of  burning 
Bristol.    The  North  Devon  Volunteers  turned  out  with  great 

vol.  xxrv.  p 
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zeal,  and  were  prepared  to  dispute  the  landing  on  their  coast. 
The  French,  however,  turned  northward,  and  landed  in  Wales, 
where  they  soon  surrendered  to  a  force  of  militia,  yeomanry, 
and  volunteers,  under  Lord  Cawdor,  supported,  it  was  said, 
by  Welsh  women  in  red  cloaks.  The  vessels  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  taken  by  Admiral  Lord  Bridport 

25th  April,  1797. — The  Defence  Committee  again  met,  and 
tendered  the  thanks  of  the  county  to  the  North  Devon 
Volunteers  "for  their  zeal  in  assembling  with  so  much 
alacrity  on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  off  Ilfracombe." 

It  appears  that  the  Plymouth  Volunteers  acted  independ- 
ently of  the  County  Committee.1 

1  For  subsequent  Defence  arrangements  vide  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
Association,  vol.  xi.  p.  348,  and  lecture  by  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  on 
"Devonshire  Volunteers  Eighty  Years  Ago."    1881. 
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Pabt  II. 

BT    T.     N.     BRU8HFIBLD,     M.D. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


The  former  paper  contained  a  full  description  of  the  fabric  of 
the  church,  including  particulars  of  the  contents  of  the  rood- 
buttress,  and  the  light  they  threw  upon  the  position  of  the 
rood-loft,  as  well  as  of  the  traces  of  fresco-painting  discovered 
during  the  recent  church  repairs.  There  was  also  attempted 
a  history  of  the  building  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  the 
general  alterations  in  the  arrangements  for  the  services, 
drawn  partly  from  local  knowledge,  but  partly  and  principally 
from  the  examination  and  records  of  other  churches, 
especially  of  Devonshire. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  our  parish  church,  including  the  tower;  of  the 
churchyard  and  its  associations,  &c. ;  and  to  adopt  the  same 
general  plan  as  that  already  followed  with  respect  to  the 
main  building,  viz.,  to  give  a  full  description,  as  well  as  to 
trace  the  history — illustrated  from  various  sources — of  each 
of  the  subjects  brought  under  notice,  including  some,  as  in 
the  instance  of  chained  books,  that  have  passed  into 
desuetude.  We  commence  with  the  pews,  certainly  the 
most  striking  and  ornamental  objects  in  the  church. 

PEWS.1 

Originally  all  parish  churches  contained  fixed  seats  (sedilia 
and  stalls)  in   that  portion  of  the  building  set  apart  for 

1  The  abbreviated  titles  of  works  quoted  are  similar  to  those  of  the  former 
paper.  (D.  A.  xxiii.  240.) 

The  writer  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  much  information  and  assist- 
ance from  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Green,  as  well  as  from  the  senior 
churchwarden,  Mr.  J.  C.  Palmer. 

p  2 
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ecclesiastics,  viz.,  the  chancel;  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  where  the  general  public  performed  their  devotions, 
was  entirely  destitute  of  any,  except  in  some  instances 
where  low  stone  seats  were  built  alongside  the  walls.  More- 
over, no  parishioner  could  claim  any  part  of  the  space  as 
his  or  her  own  right,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  When  they 
knelt,  it  was  either  upon  the  rushes  with  which  the  floor  was 
strewn,  or  upon  mats  brought  for  the  purpose.  In  com- 
menting upon  one  of  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Exeter, 
held  under  Bishop  Quivil  in  1287,  Mr.  A.  Heales2  remarks : 
"  We  find  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any  individual 
appropriation  of  places  in  the  body  of  the  church  existed 
either  legally  or  illegally,  until  a  very  much  later  date."8 
Nor  was  it,  apparently,  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  such 
appropriation  commenced.  Most  probably  the  circumstance 
of  the  members  of  the  same  lamily  performing  their  devotions 
in  one  particular  place,  led  to  the  gradual  merging  of  custom 
into  right,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  fixed  seats.  An 
apparent  exemplification  of  this  is  contained  in  a  document, 
dated  1490,  relating  the  investigation  of  some  asserted 
rights  of  this  kind  by  the  "  kirkgraves,"  or  churchwardens, 
of  Kirkburton  Church,  Yorkshire,  a  part  of  whose  decision 
was,  that  "  John  Jakson  his  wyflf  and  his  menze  [family]  of 
dutye  and  ryght  ought  to  knell  at  ye  said  fourem  lynge 
in  variance  next  to  ye  pyllor  of  ye  same,  in  lykewysse  as  yare 
ancestours  hath  doon  without  tyme  of  mynd.  And  then 
next  unto  her  &  her  menze  ye  wytf  of  William  Morehouse 
and  her  menze."  * 

No  doubt  stools,  small  moveable  seats,  and  loose  benches 
followed,  then  moveable  pews.  (There  is  an  illustration  of  a 
moveable  pew,  preserved  in  Chelmorton  Church,  Derbyshire, 
in  volume  of  Anastatic  Drawing  Society  for  1876,  plate  41.) 
This,  with  plenty  of  exceptions,  was  probably  the  succession 
of  seats  in  rural  churches  like  that  of  East  Budleigh,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Eeformation.5  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  many  churches,  especially  the  more  important  ones, 
had  pews  in  the  previous  century ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  "  the 
churches  were  still  frequently  only  fitted  in  part  with  pews, 

*  The  History  and  Law  of  Church  Seats,  or  Pews  (2  vols.,  1872),  the 
principal  authority  on  the  subject. 

8  I.  75. 

4  Journal  of  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc,  xxx.  (1874)  227. 

6  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Blom field  remarks,  in  his  account  of  Bicester  Church, 
"  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  .  .  .  wooden  seats,  at  first  small 
moveable  stools,  and  then  fixed  benches,  with  backs  and  ends,  some  of  which 
were  remaining  as  late  as  1862,  were  placed  over  the  entire  area." — Hist,  of 
Bicester  (1884),  82. 
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and  .  .  .  especially  in  country  places,  even  so  much  was  not 
universal  till  long  afterwards."6 

The  leading  authority  applies  the  term  pew,  "as  in  its 
earliest  use,  to  any  church-seats  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  congregation/'  and  we  accept  this  definition  as  the 
correct  one.7 

The  pews  of  our  parish  church  remain,  as  a  whole,  much  in 
&e  same  position  and  condition  as  when  they  were  originally 
fitted,  more  than  350  years  ago,  although  some  of  the  ends, 
mOTe  especially  along  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  have 
evidently  been  shifted  from  other  parts  of  the  edifice.  They 
ar^  divided  into  separate  blocks  by  three  separate  alleys  or 
passages,  one  in  either  aisle,  and  a  central  one,  much  wider, 
ai*d  extending  from  the  tower  to  the  chancel.  These  are 
tossed  at  right  angles  by  two  others,  one  opposite  the  south 
^Oor,  the  other  near  the  east-end  of  the  nave  and  aisles. 

"The  early  pews,"  writes  Mr.  Heales,  "  were,  beyond  all 

^estion,  simply  a  row  of  benches  with  backs;  and  those 

which  are  now  commonly  termed  *  open  seats/  are  examples 

°f  early  pews,  or  copies  or  imitations  of  them.     They  were 

always  substantial,  and  of  good,  durable  material,  such  as 

oak  or  beech,  and  capitally  joined  and  fitted."8    This,  as  far  as 

it  goes,  is  an  accurate  description  of  those  of  East  Budleigh, 

and  reads  at  first  like  an  extension  of  Wordsworth's  lines : 

"The  floor 
Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise, 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 
In  seemly  rows."9 

'  A.  Heales,  Op.  cit.  i.  69. 

7  The  History  of  Pues  was  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mason  Neale,  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  the  use  of  open  benches  in  the  place  of  "  pues,"  and 
he  employs  rather  strong  language  in  denunciation  of  the  latter.  (3rd  edit. 
1843,  88. )  In  it  he  affirms,  that  "pues  were  not  in  use  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  alludes  to  the  "Puritanick  association  of  Pues."  {Ibid.  4,  98.) 
It  is  noteworthy  that  former  editions  of  Hook's  Church  Dictionary  contain 
the  statement,  that  "Pews,  according  to  modern  use  and  idea,  were  not 
known  till  long  after  the  Reformation  "  ;  but  this  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of 
1887.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  Neale  is  directly  negatived  by  the  published 
parish  accounts  of  Ludlow  and  of  St  Michael's,  Cornhill,  proving,  as  they 
do,  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  pues,  sometimes  owned  by  individuals  and 
enclosed  by  doors — to  which  the  definition  of  a  pew  in  modern  dictionaries, 
as  "  an  enclosed  seat  in  a  church/'  is  strictly  applicable — were  to  be  found  in 
some  parish  churches.     One  example  will  suffice  : 

"  1457.     payd  for  an  henge  for  Russes  wyfes  pewe  .     iiijd." 

(Ch.  W.  Accounts  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  11.) 

According  to  Parker  (Glossary  of  Architecture,  1850,  art  "  Pew") "  this  mode  of 
fitting  the  naves  of  churches  was  certainly  very  general  for  a  long  time  before 
the  Reformation,"  but  he  qualifies  it  by  adding,  uit  was  probably  not 
universal. " 

•Op.cU.1  159. 

9  The  Excursion,  bk.  5. 
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All  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  material  is 
wholly  of  oak,  darkened  by  age,  and  from  3  to  4  inches 
thick.  The  backs  are  very  slightly  inclined,  and,  except  on 
the  pew-ends,  there  is  a  continuous  moulded  capping.  ( Vide 
plate  7,  b.)  The  book-boards  are  5  inches,  and  the  seats  13 
inches  wide,  both  fixed  perfectly  horizontal.  The  ends  of  the 
pews,  or  bench-ends,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  are  typical 
of  this  county  and  of  Somerset,  being  square-ended  and 
of  the  same  height  as  the  rest  of  the  woodwork,  2ft.  11  Jin. 
above  the  floor  of  the  pew,  which  is  slightly  raised  above  that 
of  the  passages.  They  vary  considerably  in  breadth.  Of  the 
63  still  remaining  in  situ,  45,  or  about  three-fifths,  vary  from 
16£in.  to  17in.  The  remainder,  18,  are  much  narrower  (one 
being  only  6in.  wide),  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
corner  seats  or  front  boards,  and  assist  to  form  the  angles 
at  the  junction  of  the  passages.  On  their  outer  or  unattached 
surfaces,  the  whole  of  them  are  sculptured  in  relief  with 
devices  of  various  kinds,1  contained  in  each  example  in  a 
panel,  surrounded  by  a  carved  border  of  2in.  to  2£in.  broad, 
representing  some  variants  of  stalks  and  leaves,  with  but  few 
repetitions  of  the  same  design.  Of  the  principal  subjects 
included  in  the  panelling,  no  two  are  alike,  although  there  is 
a  close  approximation  in  some  of  the  more  formal  designs, 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  same  pattern  was  employed  in 
several  instances,  but  in  the  execution  was  varied  by  the 
craftsman. 

These  carvings  afford  evidence  of  the  date  when  they  were 
executed,  and  concurrently  of  that  of  the  construction 
of  the  pews.  The  number  of  ends  so  decorated  and  in  situ 
is  63  ;  there  are  in  addition  five  unused  (three  of  them  much 
decayed),  and  one  is  known  to  have  been  stolen  during  some 
church  repairs  a  few  years  since.  The  following  is  a  detailed 
description  of  every  one.  For  the  purposes  of  identification, 
and  to  show  the  exact  position  occupied  by  each  at  the  present 
date,  the  rows  are  lettered  from  north  to  south,  A — G.  Of 
these,  A — F  are  numbered  consecutively  from  east  to  west ; 
the  first,  or  A  row,  being  the  northern  one  in  the  north  aisle. 
The  one  marked  G  is  in  the  cross  alley  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave,  the  numbers  extending  from  north  to  south.  The 
width  of  each  pew-end  is  shown,  and  also  the  stamp  marks 
on  each  carving.  (The  figures,  within  brackets,  correspond 
with  those,  appended  to  a  delineation  of  each  mark,  exhibited 
in  plate  6.)     It  may  be  noted  here,  that  fourteen  of  the 

1  The  only  uncarved  examples  in  Devonshire,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  known  to  the  writer  were  formerly  at  Colaton  Ralegh. 
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number  have  an  incised  ornament,  similar  to  a  I  with 
slightly  expanded  ends. 

A  1.    9  in.  (1,  2,  3.) 
Stalks  with  large  leaves.     Only  one  vertical  border. 

A  2.    16f  in.  (1.) 
Stalks  with  scroll-like  leaves  and  flower. 

A  3.  16J  in.  (1,  2,  3.)  Vide  plate  5. 
Upper  two-thirds  occnpied  by  semi-figure  in  profile, 
looking  to  left.  Head  covered  with  a  close-fitting  cap, 
turned  up  a  little  behind,  and  hair  projecting  below  it. 
Grotesque  face.  Mouth  wide  open,  showing  teeth,  be- 
tween which  is  the  end  of  a  long  substance,  shaped  like 
a  cucumber,  and  held  in  the  left  hand.  Close-fitting 
jacket  with  turn-over  collar.  The  carved  portions  of  the 
arm  and  hand  have  been  cut  away.  Locally,  it  is  reported 
to  be  the  head  of  a  man  protruding  a  very  large  tongue, 
but  on  a  careful  examination  this  opinion  is  shown  to 
be  incorrect.2    In  lower  third,  a  square  architectural  leaf. 

A  4     17  in.  (1,  3.) 
A  griffin  in  a  sitting  posture.     Mouth  open,  holding  a 
scroll-like  ornament,  with  large  leafy  appendage.     Is 
similar  to  C  4.  in  style  of  ornament  and  execution. 

A  5.     16*  in.  (1,  3.) 
Stalk  with  large  leaves. 

A  6.     17  in.  (1.) 
Panel  divided  into  two  sub-squares,  each  with  a  formal 
flower  with  contorted  petals.     Bolder  similar  to  that 
of  A  2. 

A  7.     16^  in.  (1.) 
Panel  divided  like  A  6.     In  lower  is  a  geometric  flower, 
Upper  divided  by  bend  dexter,  the  triangular  spaces  being 
filled  up  with  floriated  ornaments,  (like  half  flowers  with 
contorted  petals. 

A  14.     10  J  in.  (1.) 
Divided  into    two   longitudinal   squares;    upper  sub- 
divided by  bend  sinister,  and  lower  by  bend  dexter; 
spaces  occupied  by    floriated    ornaments    (like    half- 
flowers.)     Border  on  one  side  only. 

*  At  the  sam e  time  it  may  be  noted  that  the  organ  is  sometimes  of  undue 

length.     In   The  Old  Showman,  Tho*.    Frost  records,   that  in  1668  was 

exhibited,   at  the  Ram's  Head,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  a  lad  who 

* "  lolls  ont  his  Tongue  a  foot  long  .  .  .  [and]  licks  his  Nose  with  his  Tongue 

like  a  Cow."    (Ed.  of  1875,  62.) 
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B  1.     10J  in.  (1,  4,  6.) 

In  upper  half,  a  head  with  very  long  beard,  in  profile, 
looking  left,  and  wearing  a  flat  cap  with  narrow  orna- 
mented border.  (Coronet  ?)  Loose  robe  over  shoulder. 
Large  compound  leaf  ornament  in  lower  half. 

B  2.    16J  in.     (1,  3.) 

Upper  two-thirds  occupied  by  two  foliated  scrolls,  placed 
symmetrically  to  each  other;  each  terminating  in 
griffin-like  heads,  facing,  with  mouths  wide  open,  and  in 
contact  with  a  globe-shaped  body,  having  a  semi-lunar 
appendage  on  either  side.  Lower  third  a  formal  square 
architectural  flower. 

B  3.     16}  in.  (1,  4,  7.) 

Two  sub-squares,  each  divided  by  a  cross  saltire,  with 
triangular  floriated  ornaments  in  the  spaces. 

B  4.     16  J  in.     (1,4.) 

Panel  divided  into  two  and  a  half  squares,  containing 
architectural  flowers,  having  their  borders  much  folded. 

B  5.     16}  in.     (1,2,4) 
Very  large  scroll-like  leaf,  folded  backwards  and  forwards 
five  times  upon  itself. 

B  6.     17  in.     (1,  4.) 

Similar  kind  of  leaf  to  B  5,  in  general  design,  but  with 
variation  in  treatment. 

B  7.     12}  in.     (2,  4.) 

Long  saltire- wise  cross  with  formal  floriated  ornaments. 

B  8.     8£  in.     (1,  4.) 

A  snake  with  open  mouth,  displaying  large  teeth.3 

C  1.     12}  in.     (1,  3,  6.) 
In  upper  third,  a  shield  containing  arms  of  Ralegh 
family  (5  fusils  in  bend),  impaled  with  those  of  Grenvifle 
(3  rests.)     Below,  stalk  with  leaves.4 

C  2.     16£  in.     (1,  [modern  imitation.],  5.) 

A  shield  with  arms  defaced  (believed  to  have  been  those 
of  the  Ralegh  family),  with  greyhounds  as  supporters. 
Above,  a  helmet  in  profile  to  left,  with  surrounding 
mantle.  Stags  horns  for  crest.  On  a  square  panel  at 
base,  the  date  1537  is  incised  in  Arabic  numerals.6 

8    Cf.  illustration  of  a  snake  on  a  wood  carving  belonging  to  Lastingham 
Church,  Yorkshire,  in  Proceedings  Soc.  of  Antiq.  xiv.  2na  S.  35. 
*  Fide  fig.  1  in  plate,  D.A.  xv.  168. 
8  Vide  fig.  2.    Ibid,  as  C  1. 
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C  3.  16f  in.  (1,  3.)  Vide  plate  5. 
Above,  a  shield  containing  arms,  three  battle-axes, 
impaled  with  unicorn,  salient.  Below  an  animal  coiled 
up  asleep,  possibly  intended  for  a  dog  or  a  sheep  (the 
latter  is  partly  indicated  by  the  incised  lines  upon  it, 
as  though  it  had  been  recently  clipped.)  Between  it 
and  the  shield  is  a  pair  of  scissors,  with  the  blades  open. 
The  battle  axes  are  the  arms  of  the  Dennis  family,  but 
the  one  bearing  the  unicorn  as  a  charge  is  very  doubtful 
(according  to  Handle  Holme,  "He  beareth  Azure,  a 
Unicorn  saliant,  Argent.     This  is  born  by  Dune"*) 

C  4.  16£  in.  (1,  3.)  Vide  plate  1. 
In  the  centre,  and  occupying  rather  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  panel,  is  a  shield  covered  with  leaves 
overlapping  each  other.  Upon  this,  in  the  direction  of 
a  bend  sinister,  is  a  pair  of  spring-shears,  with  very 
t>road  ends.  In  the  dexter  chief  is  a  dish-shaped  recep- 
tacle, containing  some  rounded  bodies ;  it  has  a  straight 
jiece  projecting  downwards  like  a  bouquet  holder,  and 
above  is  an  ordinary  suspending  handle.  Below  the 
shield  is  a  symmetrical  scroll-like  ornament.  Above  it, 
"the  upper  part  of  the  figure  of  an  angel  terminating  at 
the  bust.  The  head  is  bare,  with  long  hair,  face  in 
profile,  wings  appear  over  either  shoulder.  The  body 
is  clothed  in  a  loose  habit,  reaching  high  up  in  the 
neck,  and  terminating  in  a  flat  collar.  This  is  usually 
believed  to  represent  Bishop  Blaise  (Blaze),  the  patron 
saint  of  woolcombers,  with  his  insignia;  and  Polwhele 
thus  alludes  to  it :  "  On  one  seat  is  a  representation  of 
Bishop  Blaze,  at  which,  I  have  heard,  was  once  an  obit 
sung  or  said."7  In  1838,  Mr.  D.  M.  Stirling,  in  his 
account  of  the  Church,  notes,  "the  ancient  oak  seats, 
on  one  of  which  I  observed  a  representation  of  Bishop 
Blaze."8  Nevertheless,  this  explanation  is  certainly  in- 
accurate. The  distinguishing  emblem  of  the  bishop,  "  is 
an  iron  comb,  such  as  is  used  by  woolcombers,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  his  torture."9    The 

blunt-ended  shears  is  an  implement  employed  in  the 

% 

Y  Academy  of  Armory  (1688)  bk.  ii.  ch.  9,  p.  177. 

%  Mist,  of  Devonshire,  ii.  220. 

%  Watering  Places  on  the  S.E.  Coast  of  Devon,  138. 
_  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  ike  Saints,  ii.  (1878),  48.  In  the 
^Xirch  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey,  there  is  a  wall  painting  of  St  Blaise, 
"Elding  a  pastoral  staff  in  one  hand  and  a  wool  comb  in  the  other.  An 
^graving  of  it,  with  description,  will  be  found  in  Surrey  Archoeol.  Collections. 
▼Ul  (1883),  60. 
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wool  trade,  and  is  frequently  depicted  on  incised  slabs 
and  brasses,  to  denote  the  previous  occupation  of  the 
person  buried.  On  one  of  the  buttresses  of  Lane's 
Chapel,  St.  Andrew's,  Cullompton,  is  a  sunk  quatrefoil 
containing  representations  of  two  pairs  of  such  shears,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Lane  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  wool  merchant,  and  died  in  1528  (vide  plate  6,  e.).1  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some  local  archaeologists  that  the  round 
bodies  in  the  platter-shaped  receptacle  represent  heads 
of  teazels,  used  for  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen  cloth ; 
and  this  receives  explanation  and  corroboration  in  the 
Arms  of  the  Weavers  and  Fullers'  Company  of  Exeter, 
figured  in  Izacke's  M emoriah  of  the  city,  and  thus  described 
by  him :  "  They  give  party  per  saltier  Azure  and  Gules, 
on  the  first  two  Shuttles,  Or,  on  the  second  above  a 
Brush,  beneath  a  pair  of  Sheers  Argent,  etc."  (1681-64.) 
The  "Brush"  is  certainly  the  head  of  a  teazle  (vide 
plate  6,  d.).  The  figure  is  that  of  a  winged  angel,  with- 
out aureole  or  any  distinguishing  mark  of  a  saint.  The 
shield  with  its  charges  do  not  represent  a  proper  coat 
of  arms ;  but  the  whole  design  is  so  similar  to  the  pew 
end  bearing  the  arms  of  the  St.  Clere  family  (E  1.,  vide 
illustration  D.A.  xxii.  280),  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  direct  imitation  of  it.  The  carving  was, 
in  all  probability,  executed  at  the  cost  of  some  prosper- 
ous wool  merchant  of  the  locality.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  wood-carvings  in  the  church. 

C  5.  16fin.  (1,3.) 
Long  bend  sinister.  Upper  division  exhibits  a  large 
face  in  profile,  looking  towards  left  angle.  Mouth  wide 
open  and  deeply  carved.  Head  imbedded  in  foliated 
ornament.  I/)wer  division  has  a  slightly  decorated 
scroll,  terminating  in  a  five-petalled  flower;  leaves  in 
the  upper  angle. 

C  6.     16fin.     (1,3.) 

Similar  in  general  design  to  C  5.  The  bend  is  dexter, 
and  the  face,  not  so  deeply  carved,  looks  towards  the 
right  angle.  A  large  triangular  flower  in  the  lower 
space. 

C  7.     13  in.     (1,3,7.) 

Long  cross,  saltire  wise,  with  triangular-shaped  flowers 
in  the  spaces.  The  general  design  is  similar  to  B  7 
and  B  2,  but  not  carved  by  the  same  workman. 

1  Copied  from  E.  D.  A.  S.  iii.  plate  6. 
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C  8.     8i  in.     (1,  4) 

Single  row  of  leaves  arranged  vertically,  inclining  alter- 
nately to  right  and  to  left,  and  slightly  overlapping 
each  other. 

I>   1.     11±.     (6,  modern.) 

In  centre  a  shield  bearing  arms  of  the  St  Clere  family 
(a  sun  countercharged).  Above  it,  the  upper  half  of 
the  figure  of  an  angel,  with  bare  head,  and  facing  left 
Curly  hair.  Hands  shown  holding  shield.  Wears  a 
loose  robe,  continued  for  a  very  short  distance  below 
shield.  Collar  and  cuffs  turn  over.  Wings  displayed 
over  each  shoulder,  as  though  attached  to  the  head. 
Below  a  floriated  scroll. 

2.  16*  in.     (1,2,3.) 
Design  similar  to  C  7. 

3.  17  in.     (2,  5.) 

Divided  into  two  squares.  Upper  sub-divided  by  bend 
dexter,  lower  by  bend  sinister.  The  interspaces  occupied 
by  floriated  ornaments  like  half  flowers. 

X}  4.     16J  in.     (1,  3.) 

Design  somewhat  similar  to  B  4,  except  that  the  half 
circle  is  placed  at  the  upper  part,  and  of  vesica  shapa 

XD  5.    16J  in.     (1,  3,  5.) 

Two  unequal-sized  square  panels :  upper  (larger)  similar 
to  corresponding  one  of  B  3.  Lower  has  an  architectural 
flower. 

X)  6.     16J  in.     (1,  2,  3.) 

Upright  double  symmetrical  leaf-like  scroll  ornament. 

X  7.     12  in.     (1,  3.) 

Divided  by  oblique  lines  into  five  compartments,  three 
being  oblique  squares,  and  two  triangular  (above  and 
below),  occupied  by  floriated  ornaments. 

D  8.     6  in.     (1,  2,  3.) 

Plain  roundels,  arranged  vertically,  and  touching  each 
other.  Border  on  one  side  only.  Is  the  narrowest  pew- 
end  in  the  church. 

El.    12  in.    (4,  6.) 

Full  length  figure  of  an  angel,  with  wings,  three-quarter 
face  looking  to  left.    Long  loose  habit  reaching  to  the 
feet ;  high  up  in  the  neck  and  with  loose  sleeves — no 
hands  shown. 
Bears  a  shield  (in  centre  of  panel)  containing  arms  of 
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the  St.  Clere  family.  Lower  fifth,  contains  a  square 
formal  architectural  leaf.2 

E  2.  16  in.  (4.) 
Divided  into  two  squares.  In  the  lower  is  an  archi- 
tectural flower,  with  the  petals  much  crumpled.  The 
upper  is  divided  by  a  cross  saltire,  containing  formal 
half  flowers,  similar  in  character  to  that  in  the  lower 
division. 

E  3.     16  in.     (1,  3,  7.)     Vide  plate  5. 

Large-sized  female  head  and  neck  in  upper  half,  in 
profile,  looking  to  right;  wearing  close-fitting  cap, 
completely  enveloping  hair  and  ears.  Neck  rests  in  an 
ornament  shaped  like  a  cornucopseia,  and  terminating 
in  a  flower.  On  the  restored  portion  the  letters  A.  W. 
are  incised. 

E  4.     16f  in.     (1,  2,  3,  4.) 

Double  symmetrical  scroll-like  ornament.  Carving  poor 
and  shallow. 

E  5.     16f  in.     (1,  3,  4) 

Two  square  divisions.  Upper  occupied  by  two  vertical 
fish-like  bodies,  placed  symmetrically,  and  facing  each 
other.  Mouths  wide  open,  showing  teeth ;  upper  jaws 
connected  by  a  ring.  Between  the  two  is  a  vertical 
ornamental  standard.  Lower  divided  by  bend  dexter, 
with  floriated  ornaments  in  the  spaces. 

E  6.     16f  in.     (1.) 

Of  similar  design  to  C  7. 

E  7.     Hi  in.     (1,  4,  7.) 

Leaves  arranged  vertically  and  alternately — terminating 
in  an  alligator-like  head,  with  open  mouth  displaying 
large  teeth. 

E  8.     9  in.     (1,  4.) 
Stalk  and  leaves. 

F  1.     llf  in.     (5.)     Vide  plate  6,  a. 

At  base,  a  sitting  figure  almost  nude  (has  a  sash  round 
the  waist),  with  a  grotesque  face.  Upholds  a  shield, 
charged  above  with  a  greyhound  current  (rather  muti- 
lated), below  an  owl.  In  upper  part  of  panel  is  a 
helmet  inclined,  and  surmounted  with  crest  of  a  dog. 
Eepresents  the  arms  of  the  Ford  family.  The  Fords 
were  related  by  marriage  to  the  St.  Clere  family. 

1  Vide  illustration  in  D.  A,  xxii.  280. 
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F  2.    16}  in.    (No  stamp  mark.) 

Panel  divided  into  spaces  by  a  cross  saltire  above  and 
below,  united  in  the  centre.  The  middle  interspace 
occupied  by  a  full  face  with  arabesque  border.  The 
other  divisions  contain  floriated  ornaments.  Two  formal 
flowers  at  base. 

F  3.     16J  in.     (4.) 

Two  and  a  half  circular  compartments,  sub-divided  into 
vesica-shaped  spaces  (5  in  all)  containing  floriated 
ornaments. 

F  4.     16J  in.    (No  stamp  mark.) 

Upper  half  contains  female  figure  to  the  waist.  Body 
in  full  front,  but  head  in  profile  to  the  left,  and  covered 
with  cap  of  folded  material,  fitting  closely.  Under 
garment  rises  high  in  the  neck,  and  is  fastened  by  a 
plain  band-like  brooch.  Tight-fitting  dress,  cut  low  and 
square  in  the  front,  with  a  loose  piece  over  the  shoulders 
like  a  sash.  In  lower  half  a  decorated  scroll-like 
ornament. 

F  5.    16J  in.    (1,  2,  3,  4,  5.) 

Long  saltire-wise  cross.  Upper  division  contains  an 
ungainly-looking  head  with  long  hair,  and  wearing  a  flat 
cap  (coronet  ?).  Face  in  profile  to  the  left  The  other 
spaces  contain  floriated  ornaments. 

F6.  lljin.  (1,2,3,4,5.) 
Panel  divided  symmetrically  into  spaces,  formed  by  half 
circles  in  apposition  at  their  convex  surfaces,  and 
terminating  above  in  a  circular  compartment  containing 
a  head  in  profile,  similar  to,  but  smaller  than  that  in  F  5. 
All  the  spaces  occupied  by  formal  floriated  ornaments. 
Apparently  by  the  same  carver  as  F  5. 

F  7.  8  in.  (1,  2,  3,  5.)  Vide  plate  6,  b. 
In  upper  fourth  of  panel  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
female  figure  (?),  remarkably  well  designed  and  carved. 
The  face  in  profile  to  the  left.  Head  covered  with  a 
close-fitting  decorated  cap,  concealing  the  hair  and  ears. 
Over  this,  tilted  forwards,  is  a  hat  of  soft  material, 
with  turned-up  brim,  and  decorated  with  a  feather. 
It  is  retained  in  place  by  a  band,  passing  round  the 
back  of  the  head.  Dress  high  up  in  neck.  Tight- 
fitting  jacket,  with  shoulder-pieces.  In  lower  three- 
fourths  a  branched  foliated  stem.  Border  of  similar 
design  to  A  2  and  A  6. 
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F  8.     17  in.  (1,  3,  5.)     Vide  plate  4. 

A  half-length  female  figure,  shown  above  a  hatch  or 
hall-door  (?),  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  panel  Face 
in  profile,  looking  towards  the  left,  at  the  representation 
of  a  large  bird,  trussed  ready  for  cooking,  and  suspended 
in  the  left-hand  upper  corner.  Head  covered  with  a 
close-fitting  cap,  formed  of  one  piece  folded,  or  of  bands, 
united  at  their  edges.  In  shape  it  is  similar  to  the 
diamond  headdress  of  the  Tudor  period,  there  being  a 
slight  angle  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead ;  the  border 
passes  almost  directly  backwards  to  the  temples,  from 
whence  two  lappets  project  forwards,  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheek  (covering  the  ears),  the  hair  being 
shown  in  the  angle  so  formed.  The  cap  has  a  decorated 
edging  (of  lace  ?).  A  wide  ornamental  band  or  carcanet 
surrounds  the  neck.  The  gown,  cut  low  and  square 
in  front,  displays  a  portion  of  the  under  -  garment 
There  is  a  broad-shaped  waistband ;  this  and  the  edging 
of  the  gown  are  of  decorated  material;  otherwise  the 
latter  is  plain.  The  sleeves  are  rolled  up  above  the 
elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  bare.  A  platter  is  held 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  is  employed  in  grasping 
the  tail  of  a  dog,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  panel. 
This  animal  has  a  long  body,  with  smooth  skin;  the 
tail  is  long,  and  so  is  the  head,  with  its  long  flap  ears. 
It  is  apparently  intended  to  represent  a  turnspit  dog, 
although  the  forelegs  are  not  depicted  of  the  form 
generally  possessed  by  that  race.3 

F  9.     16^  in.     (1.) 

Very  large  leaves.  Lower  part  of  panel  plain.  Border 
unlike  that  of  any  other,  consisting  of  plain,  undecorated 
roundels. 

F  10.     16f  in.     (1.) 

Long  bend  sinister,  with  contorted  foliated  ornaments  in 
the  divisions. 

F  11.     15£  in.     (1,  3,  4.) 

Two  squares,  each  containing  a  large  formal  architectural 
leaf. 

s  Fide  illustration  and  description  in  Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dags  (Bonn's  e<L), 
418.  The  dog  worked  inside  a  hollow  drum  like  a  squirrel  in  its  cage,  and 
when  once  in  motion  had  to  continue  running.  "  When  we  consider  that  a 
large  solid  piece  of  beef  would  take  at  least  three  hours  before  it  was  properly 
roasted,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  task  a  dog  had  to  perform  in  turning 
a  wheel  during  that  time."  In  Chambers's  Book  of  Days  (i.  490)  there  is  an 
engraving  of  a  dog  so  employed. 
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T12.    12  in.     (4) 

Two  squares ;  upper  divided  by  bend  sinister,  with  flori- 
ated ornaments ;  lower  contains  full  flower. 

Gl.     16|in.     (1,6.) 
Massive  leaves. 

G2.    17  in.     (1,3,4.) 
Interlacing  stalks,  not  symmetrical 

G  3.     16|  in.     (1,  3.) 

Scroll,  with  flower-like  ornaments;  in  the  upper  left 
angle  a  small  face  upturned,  with  wing-like  ornaments 
on  either  side. 

G  4     16£  in.     (No  stamp-mark.) 
Interlacing  bands  or  stalks,  not  symmetrical 

G5.     16fin.    (1,3.) 

A  large  bearded  head  in  profile,  facing  left,  situated  in 
the  concavity  of  an  arabesque  ornament,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  scroll-like  decoration.  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to,  and  has  been  called,  the  decorated  head  of  an 
Indian. 

G6.     17  in.    (1,4) 

Long  bend  sinister  dividing  floriated  ornaments. 

G7.    16Jin.    (4,6.) 

A  large  shield  of  oblique  form,  containing  the  arms  of 
the  St.  Clere  family,  with  various  quarterings  (of  the 
Courtenay,  Chiverton,  and  Yarty  families).  At  base,  a 
contorted,  scroll-like  ornament.  Above  it  is  a  half- 
length  figure,  with  face  in  profile  to  the  right;  head 
covered  with  a  close-fitting  cap,  with  a  protecting 
knob  behind.  Habit  rather  loose,  folded  across  the 
breast,  and  with  a  deeply  cut  scalloped  border.  Upper 
part  of  sleeve  puffed,  rest  closely-fitting,  with  turned-up 
cuff. 

G8.     17  in.     (1,4) 
General  design  and  treatment  similar  to  B  4. 

G  9.     16  J  in.     (1,  4,  6.) 

Upright  fish-like  figure,  terminating  below  in  an  ordinary 
fish  tail ;  above  in  the  head  of  an  animal  with  mouth 
open,  showing  large  tongue.  Scroll-like  ornaments 
attached  to  lower  part  of  body. 
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G10.     16  \  in.     (4.) 

Oblique  shield,  with  arms  of  St.  Clere  family,  and 
quarterings  similar  to  G  7,  but  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale.  Above  it  a  half-length  figure,  with  face  in  profile, 
turned  to  the  left.  No  covering  on  head,  which  displays 
the  hair.  Wears  a  moustache  with  curled  ends.  Loose 
habit,  with  scalloped  collar.  Eight  arm  above  shown,  and 
in  a  very  ungainly  position.  Upper  part  of  sleeve  rather 
puffed,  and  of  trumpet  shape ;  the  rest  of  it  moderately 
loose  with  turned-up  cuff. 

G  11.     15f  in.     (4,  5,  6.)     Vide  plate  2. 

In  the  upper  part  a  ship  is  represented  riding  on  the 
water.  Both  the  stem  and  the  stern  are  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  rest  of  the  structure;  the  former 
projects  very  much,  and  the  latter  has  a  straight,  square 
rudder.  There  are  three  masts ;  two  of  them  are  bare,  and 
display  but  little  rigging,  excepting  the  rope  ladders.  Up 
the  foremast  a  sail  is  being  raised,  apparently  by  a  sailor 
placed  immediately  above  it.  The  figure  of  another  is 
engaged  in  the  rigging  of  the  next  (middle)  mast.  A 
portion  of  a  castle  (the  barbican  ?)  is  shown  in  the 
upper  right-hand  angle.  Below  the  ship  is  a  boat  (the 
main  lines  of  construction  of  both  are  exhibited),  and  to 
this  an  anchor  is  attached,  having  a  short  shank  and  large 
flukes.  The  lower  third  of  the  panel  has  a  square 
decoration  formed  of  contorted  leaves.  The  carving  in 
all  its  parts  is  a  remarkably  bold  and  effective  one.  The 
general  form  and  charaoter  of  the  ship  enable  us  to 
assign  it  to  the  early  part  of  the  16  th  century.  One 
similar  to  it  is  engraved  on  a  seal  belonging  to  Seaford, 
Sussex,  "probably  made  in  1544,  when  a  charter  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII."  4 

Mr.  J.  E.  Planch^  called  attention  to  the  number  of 
municipal  seals  containing  representations  of  castles,  Exeter 
being  one  of  the  number;  in  that  of  Bristol  both  a  castle 
and  a  ship  are  depicted.5 

That  the  original  occupier  of  the  pew  was  a  shipowner  is 
probable  enough,  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  suggest,  that 
the  carving  embodies  both  the  representation  of  his  calling 
and  of  the  port  (Exeter)  to  which  he  belonged. 

4  Chichester  vol.  of Archmol.  Institute  (1856),  plate  facing  p.  102. 

8  "  On  th**  Municipal  Seals,  &c,  of  the  City  of  Bristol,"  in  Journal  of  BrU. 
Archoeol.  As  :.  xxxi.  (1875)  pp.  180-189,  and  plate  12.  Cf.  Archceologia,  xxi. 
plate  8,  facing  p.  86. 


i'KW    END-     H.    i. 
East  Uodleigh  Church. 
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f  the  following  six,  three  are  unable  to  be  used,  owing  to 
•  state  of  decay. 

1.  16  J  in.     (1,3.)      r«feplate3. 

In  upper  two-thirds  a  half-length  female  figure  in 
profile,  face  to  the  right  Head  enveloped  in  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  in  a  small  knot  over  the  forehead,  no  hair 
shown.  Eight  hand  supports  an  earthen  pitcher  with 
handle — apparently  an  ale-pot.6  Habit,  a  plain  some- 
what loose  and  tattered  dress,  folded  over  the  shoulder. 
Lower  third  contains  a  boldly-cut  square  architectural 
flower. 

2.  16  J  in.     (5.) 

Two  squares  each  with  a  formal  tri-parted  leaf,  occupying 
the  entire  space. 

3.  lljin.     (1.) 

Panel  divided  into  two  equal-sized  squares.  The  one 
above  contains  an  oblong  flower,  with  the  upper  and 
lower  petals  much  contorted.  That  below  is  divided  by 
a  bend  dexter,  with  half-flowers  of  triangular  shape  in 
the  spaces. 

4.  11J  in.     (1.) 

Two  and  a  half  squares.  A  formal  square  flower  in  the 
upper,  and  also  in  the  lower  (half  square).  The  middle 
one  divided  by  a  bend  sinister,  each  space  containing  a 
triangular  leaf. 

5.  11J  in.     (1.) 

A  long  stalked  leaf  folded  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
itself  six  times. 

6. 

Stolen.     Subject  of  the  carving  unknown. 

le  fronts  and  backs  of  the  pews,  where  they  abut  on  the 
iges,  are,  with  one  exception,  of  the  same  date  as  the 
id  ends,  and  bear  the  same  stamp-marks.  They  are 
rated  into  divisions  of  equal  breadth  by  carved  mullions, 
ected  above  by  slight  tracery.  The  bases  are  divided 
oblong  squares,  two  to  each  division,  and  contain  carved 
rations  of  various  kinds. 

weral  of  the  carvings  have  been  mutilated  by  a  deep 
e  about  an  inch  wide,  being  cut  immediately  and 
sontally  across  their  surfaces,  on  the  same  level  as  the 

f.  illustrations  in  Llew.  Jewitt's  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain  (1878), 

83. 

>L.  XXIV.  Q 
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pew  seats.  They  were  probably  made  for  providing  additional 

single  seats  along  the  passages. 

Bloxaui. remarks  that  "both  in  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire the  carved  woodwork  on  seats  in  the  churches  is 
exceeding  rich,  and  in  many  cases  cut  out  of  block/'  (iii 
139.)  Of  this  our  parish  church  affords  an  excellent  illus- 
tration, and  offers  a  kind  of  counterbalance  to  the  general 
plainness  of  the  building. 

That  the  carvings  were  executed  in  1537  we  are  made 
aware  of,  by  that  year  being  recorded  on  one  of  the  pew-ends. 
(C  2.)  It  is  noteworthy  for  being  one  of  the  earliest  dated 
pews  in  England,  and,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  the  only 
example  in  Devonshire.7  That  it  is  the  correct  date  is 
corroborated,  first,  by  the  costumes  delineated  in  the  carvings, 
in  which  the  various  persons  are  habited,  as  well  as  the  form 
of  the  ship,  being  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century ; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  the  Kalegh  family,  whose  arms 
appear  on  two  of  the  pews  (C  1  and  2),  were  unconnected 
with  the  parish  until  after  the  year  1518. 

That  the  work  was  executed  by  various  artisans  is  demon- 
strated by  its  unequal  character ;  the  contrast,  for  example, 
of  the  shallow  and  poorly-carved  E.  4,  with  the  bold  and  yet 
simple  cutting  of  C.  4,  is  very  striking.  There  is  a  rugged- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  the  latter,  characteristic  and  attractive ; 
no  attempt  having  been  made  to  soften  the  hard  lines  left  by 
the  chisel,  or  to  make  the  narrow  band  separating  the  panel 
from  the  border,  perfectly  straight,  or  its  bounding  lines 
strictly  parallel.  At  the  same  time,  where  delicate  treatment 
was  necessary  it  was  equally  well  rendered,  as  is  exemplified 
in  the  imbricated  leaves  on  the  shield. 

The  workers  were  certainly  unacquainted  with  heraldry, 
for  the  carvings  are  destitute  of  tinctures,  and  the  various 
charges  on  the  shields  are  not  displayed  correctly,  e.g.  in  the 
Ealegh  arms  (C.  1.)  the  5  fusils  in  bend  are  irregular  in  size, 
and  not  in  a  straight  line. 

That  they  were  all  executed  at  the  same  period,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  stamp-marks  exhibited  by  all  the  carvings, 
with  four  exceptions.    These  stamps  were  used  to   serve 

7  T.  Wright,  in  his  article  "On  the  Antiquity  of  Dates  expressed  in 
Arabic  numerals"  {Essays  on  Archaeology,  1861,  li.  81),  records  an  example  of 
a  similar  date  on  a  seat  at  Oldham  Church,  Suffolk,  which  is  the  earliest 
mentioned  by  him.  A  portion  of  carved  woodwork  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Rectory  of  Clyst  St.  George,  bears  the  date  1540.  {E.D.A.S.  i.  N.S.  plate  19.) 
In  Hook's  Church  Dictionary,  art.  "Pew,"  the  earliest  dated  example  is  stated 
to  be  at  Geddington  St.  Mary,  Northamptonshire — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
a  good  deal  later,  the  year  recorded  being  1602. 
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several  purposes ;  1,  on  the  background,  so  as  to  make  the 
principal  figure  more  prominent  (C.  4) ;  2,  to  give  a 
character  to  some  portions  of  the  work  (G.  11,  on  the  sides 
of  the  ship  and  of  the  boat,  as  well  as  on  the  ornament  at 
the  base);  3,  to  decorate  a  plain  surface,  as  in  the  narrow 
holder  surrounding  the  principal  subject  (C.  4.)  Seven 
distinct  stamp-marks  are  found ;  of  these,  five  (1-5)  are  on 
the  old  work,  and  two  (6,  7)  on  modern,  restored  portions. 
(They  are  all  figured  in  plate  6.  Some  are  shown  in  the 
photo  foe-similes,  plates  1  and  2.)  They  were  employed 
singly }  or  in  various  combinations,  as  shown  by  the  numbers 
within  brackets,  following  the  measure  of  width  of  each 
pew-end. 

As  to  the  artisans  who  accomplished  the  work  little  or 
nothing  is  known.  It  is  probable  that  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion sculptures  in  stone  and  wood  were  executed  by  English 
workmen,  possibly  with  an  infusion  of  the  foreign  element 
The  richly-carved  work  of  the  stalls  and  misereres  of  our 
cathedrals,  and  screens  of  our  churches,  "  range,"  according  to 
Mr.  Wright,  "  in  date  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  age 
of  the  Reformation,"  and  the  workers  used  a  trade  mark.8 

Entries  in  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  relating  to  the  art- 
workers  in  wood,  are  rare ;  the  following  are  examples : — 

"  1505.  Item  to  the  kervers  for  iiij  angells  kervyd  and  peynted 

iiijVf» 
"1530-3.  Delyuered  .  .  .  vnto  the  carver  iiij marke  and  xijd  .  .  . 

Wytnessy th  John  Colluer  Wyllyam  Belser  Thomas  Hauxbe 

vnto  the  hans  of  Robt.  Beleme  for  the  Rode  loft.  (Perhaps 

Beleme  was  the  carver  referred  to.") x 

"The  grand  workmanship  of  the  rood  screen  at  Yatton 
w*8  all  executed  by  Crosse,  a  carver  in  Cleeve  within  the 
Parish,  the  oak  being  bought  by  the  Wardens  in  standing 
frees,  which  they  selected,  felled,  and  seasoned.  The  fine 
bench-ends  at  Tintinhull  were  executed  in  the  same  way." 
[Ohwrckwardens*  Accounts  in  vol  of  Somerset  Record  Society 
(1890),  edited  by  Bishop  Hobhouse,  xx.  Crosse  is  mentioned 
i&  several  of  the  entries  in  the  Yatton  accounts,  sub  1450 
ctuq.) 

The  great  stimulus  to  the  practice  of  this  art  in  England, 

*  Op.  cit.  ii.  118,  121.  On  this  subject,  much  will  be  found  in  An 
Rubrical  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Sculpture  in  JPood,  by  R.  F.  Williams,  pub- 
lished in  1835. 

1  Records  of  SL  Michael's  Church,  Bishop's  Stortford,  by  J.  £.  Glasscock, 
(1882),  30. 

1  SL  Dunstan's,  Canterbury,  by  J.  M.  Cowper  (1885),  55. 

Q2 
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dates  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  Up  to 
that  period,  the  ordinary  domestic  furniture  of  even  the 
great  houses,  was  plain  and  rough ;  but  with  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  the  union  of  the  rival  factions  of  the  Roses,  and 
the  cessation  of  civil  war,  led  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  carved  woodwork  generally,  and  especially  of  furniture, 
was  one  of  the  results.  It  can,  therefore,  be  no  matter  of 
wonderment,  that  even  in  rural  churches,  like  that  of  East 
Budleigh,  the  ends  of  the  new  pews  supplied  at  that  period, 
should  be  decorated  with  carving. 

With  the  establishment  of  pews,  or  fixed  seats,  came  the 
right  of  every  parishioner  to  a  church  sitting  without  pay- 
ment We,  however,  possess  but  little  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  pews  were  assigned  to  particular  individuals, 
or  were  attached  to  particular  houses.  The  right  obtained  by 
continuous  custom,  during  the  pre-Reformation  period,  of 
individuals  claiming  to  worship  in  particular  spots  of  the 
church,  has  been  already  alluded  to,  but  these  rights  were 
probably  swept  away,  or  were  considerably  modified,  on  the 
introduction  of  fixed  seats.  That  the  leading  families  in  the 
parish  occupied  some  of  the  principal  and  best-placed  pews, 
is  shown  by  the  heraldic  carvings  they  bear.  Probably  they 
were  ceded  to  them  in  the  first  instance  as  matters  of 
courtesy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  members  of  the 
llalegh  family  sat  in  those  pews,  on  which  their  coats  of  arms 
were  displayed  (C.  1  and  2),  from  the  time  of  their  construc- 
tion in  1537.  This  receives  corroboration  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  occupants  of  Hayes  Barton,  the  home  of  the 
Raleghs,  continued  to  use  the  first  seat  until  within  the  last 
few  years ;  and  also  from  the  place  of  interment  of  Walter 
Ralegh's  first  wife  being  immediately  adjacent.  Again,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  is  the  pew,  bearing,  at  either 
end,  the  arms  of  the  St.  Cleres  (D.  1.,  E.  1.),  by  which  family 
it  was  occupied,  as  well  as  by  the  Arscotts  who  followed 
them.  (Humphrey  Arscott  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  last  of  the  St.  Clere  family  of  Tidwell).2  Some  of  the 
Arscotts  are  interred  in  a  vault  underneath  the  pew.  To 
this,  the  following  entry  in  the  parish  accounts  applies  : — 

1668.  Paid  "  to  Thomas  Searle  for  paving  when 
Mr.  Arscotts  Sonn  was  buried    .         .     00     01     00" 

The  Ludlow  Church  wardens'  Accounts  contain  the  following 

8  D.A.  xxii.  284,  5.  Dr.  Oliver  {Ecc.  Antiq.  of  Devon,  ii.  63.)  mentions 
among  the  carved  armorial  bearings  in  the  Church,  those  of  this  family, 
"  Ermine  on  a  chief  Azure,  2  stags  heads  caboshed,  Or."  Probably  an  error. 
No  such  arms  are  to  be  found  in  the  Church  at  the  present  date. 
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items ;  apparently  a  parallel  example  of  a  pew,  with  a  family 
vault  below  it : — 

"1542.  Receyttes  .  .  . 

Item,  of  mistres  Sellmon  for  a  pytt    .     vjs  viijd 

Item,  more  of  her  for  a  pewe  .     iij8   ivd." 

(12.) 

These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  two  pew-ends  carved  with 
the  arms  and  quartering^  of  the  same  family  (St.  Clere,  G  7 
and  10).  Their  present  position  is,  however,  not  their  original 
one,  as  they  bear  on  their  inner  surfaces  the  marks  of  former 
seats  and  book-boards.  Again,  members  of  the  Ford  and  of 
the  Dennis  families  doubtless  occupied  the  seats  carved  with 
their  respective  coats  of  arms.     (C  3,  F  1.) 

Passing  to  the  next  class,  the  non-heraldic,  containing 
representations  of  the  emblems,  or  allusions  to  various  trades, 
two  examples  have  already  been  pointed  out  as  probably 
belonging,  the  one  to  a  person  in  the  wool  trade  (C  4),  and 
the  other  to  a  shipowner  (6  11).  We  approach  the  region  of 
doubt  in  assigning  the  pew-end  depicting  the  trussed  bird 
and  dog  (F  8)  to  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  the  one  with  a  jug 
to  the  village  ale-wife  (H  1).  An  admirable  illustration  of  a 
man  working  at  his  trade,  on  a  pew-end  at  Spaxton  Church, 
Somersetshire,  is  engraved  in  the  Journal  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society,  viii.  (1859),  and  called  "  The  Weaver's 
Panel"  (in  the  text  it  is  described  as  "The  Fuller's  Panel"). 
Among  the  tools  represented  on  it  are  the  broad-ended  shears 
and  the  wool-comb.  It  is  recorded  to  afford  "  an  indication 
°f  the  extent  to  which  cloth  manufactures  were  at  one  time 
carried  on  in  the  West" 

Whether  the  fish-like  figures  (E  5,  6  9)  were  simply  crea- 
tes of  the  designer's  fancy,  or  were  allusions  to  the  trades 
°f  the  occupiers  of  the  pews  on  which  they  were  carved,  is 
difficult  now  to  decide.3 

That  those  pew-ends  containing  coats  of  arms,  or  trade 
emblems,  were  carved  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the 
pews,  is  more  than  probable.  Possibly  some  of  the  others 
We*e  paid  for  by  private  individuals.  We  may  assume  that 
the  remainder,  especially  those  containing  geometric  or  flori- 
ated  designs,  would  be  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  Church 
receipt8,  aided  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  carvings  in  East  Budleigh  Church  have  several  marked 
Peculiarities,   in  which  they  differ  from  nearly  all  those 

fl  t  In  Taplpw  Church,  Berks,  is  a  sepulchral  slab  with  a  brass,  containing  a 
wHited  cross,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  fish,  to  the  memory  of  a  fishmonger 
"London.     (T.  Wright,  Archoeol.  AUmm,  172.) 
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still  preserved  in  the  churches  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  panellings  of  Gothic  tracery,  except 
in  the  fronts  and  backs  of  the  pews  along  the  cross 
passages.4 

2.  In  the  absence  of  monograms  indicating  the  ownership 
of  the  pew,  as  at  Lapford  Church.6 

3.  In  the  entire  absence  of  any  emblem  or  figure  of  a 
religious  character,  such  as  of  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion, 
sacred  monogram,  figures  of  saints,  mouth  of  hell,  &c. — the 
customary  subjects  found  portrayed  in  the  carvings  in  other 
churches.6  Although  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  pew-ends 
do  not  retain  their  original  positions,  and  many  of  the  seats 
have  been  renewed  (in  some,  the  original  thick  boards  have 
been  split  into  two  for  the  seats  and  book-boards),  yet,  as 
a  whole,  they  remain  much  the  same  as  when  they  were  first 
fitted  in  their  places,  more  than  350  years  ago.  All  were 
constructed  of  the  same  uniform  height,  none  being  above 
their  fellows,  to  indicate  which  was  the  bride's  pew,  or  the 
churching  pew,  or  where  the  churchwardens,  or  squire,  or 
lord  of  the  manor  sat.  As  the  latter  resided  in  Otterton, 
he  would  be  provided  with  sittings  in  the  parish  church 
there.  During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  some  high  pews 
were  erected  adjacent  to  the  chancel  screen  and  in  the  chancel, 
but  these  were  removed  a  few  years  since. 

None  of  them  bear  traces  of  hinges,  or  of  fastenings  of 
any  kind,  to  indicate  that  they  were  ever  enclosed  by  doors 
or  had  shifting  iron  bars  across  the  entrance,  as  in  an  example 
at  Bishop's  Hull  Church,  Somerset.7 

The  "minister's  pue"  is  occasionally  referred  to  in  the 
parish  accounts ; 8  for  example ; — 

"  1663-4.     for  Jonera  worke  about  the  deskes 

and  the  miniesters  pue  .     00  04  06 

for  mats  for  the  minesters  peu  and 

the  lafte 00  01     8 

1691-2.     Item  pd  Phillip  Elliott  for  mending 

the  parson's  pew  .         .         .         .  00     6" 

4  The  volume  of  the  Anastatic  Drawing  Society  for  1855  contains  an  excel- 
lent illustration  (plate  9)  of  a  pew-end  with  Gothic  tracery  in  the  church  at 
Beer  Ferris,  in  this  county.  *  E.  D.  A.  S.  i.  plate  14. 

0  For  illustrations  of  examples  in  churches  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  vide 
E.  D.  A.  S.  i.  (plates  12-15) ;  ii  (plate  7).  Western  Antiquary,  vL  141,  2, 
and  two  plates ;  vii.  224,  and  two  plates.  In  other  counties,  Parker's 
Glossary,  plates  143-5  ;  Journal  of  Som.  Arch.  Soc.  1855,  1859,  and  1883. 
Building  News,  Mar.  27,  1891.  7  T.  He  ales,  op.  cit.,  i.,  165. 

8  "  What  we  should  now  call  the  reading  desk  was  spoken  of  as  the 
Minister's  Pew."    {Ibid.  i.  37.) 
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In  many  places  it  was  &  large  one,  and  accommodated  the 
minister's  family.  But  otherwise  the  latter  were  provided 
with  seats  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pulpit  Thus  at 
Ashford  Church,  Derbyshire : — 

"1632.     Vnde  the  Pulpitt  is  for  the  Ministers    wife  whom 
soever  she  is."9 

In  East  Budleigh  Church,  the  minister's  wife  appears  to 

have  had  a  seat  in  the  chancel  early  in  the  17th  century ;  but 

on  the  institution  of  the  Bev.  E.  Conant  to  the  living  in 

1672  her  right  to  it  was  disputed,  and,  after  some  squabbling, 

the  matter   was   settled   in   the  manner  recorded  in   the 

following    transcript    from    the    Churchwardens'    Account 

Book  (1673-4),  the  entry  being  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Vicar:— 

"Memorandum  yt  whereas  the  Seat  in  the  Chancell  where  the 
Ministers  wife  was  wont  to  sit,  was  utterly  denyed  to  the  present 
Incumbent  by  the  Procters  on  mr  Westcot's  parte,  who  confidently 
affirmed  and  offered  to  prove  upon  oath  that  they  never  sate  there 
but  by  leave,  and  resolved  to  contend  in  law  for  the  defence  of 
their  right ;  Upon  complaint  hereof  made  to  ye  Bishop,  there  was 
first  a  generall  order  granted,  requiring  the  Parishioners  to  provide 
a  convenient  Seat  for  the  Ministers  wife ;  which  order  being  read 
to  the  Parishioners  on  a  Lords  day,  and  noe  seat  thereupon  found  out, 
nor  any  provision  in  yt  kinde  made,  there  was  a  second  and  more 
speciall  order  granted  by  the  Bishop,  bearing  date  July  17th  1673, 
for  the  removing  of  those  seats  that  were  built  without  order,  at 
the  charge  of  some  private  persons,  in  the  year  1658,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Clarks  seat  both  in  Length  and  breadth ;  one  of  the 
seats  taking  away  about  two  foot  of  the  length  of  the  Clarks  seat, 
and  the  other  six  inches  of  the  breadth  of  it,  whereby  it  was  made 
very  strait  and  inconvenient.     Now  this  order  was  accordingly 
executed  by  the  wardens  this  year ;  the  two  seats  before  mentioned 
were  removed,  the  Clarks  seat  restored  to  its  ancient  forme  and 
dimension,  and  a  new  seat  erected  for  the  ministers  wife  and  family 
in  the  vacant  roome  before  yt  seat ;  WhicH  seat  is  allsoe  by  the 
Bishops  order  to  continue  to  the  use  of  the  Vicars  wives  succes- 
sively for  ever.    In  testimony  whereof  wee  have  hereunto  subscribed, 

"  Richard  Conant     Vicar 

"  Abraham  Bollen  )  ,ir    ,       „ 

»  John  Upham         }  W«rien»." 

To  this  succeeds  a  copy  of  the  Bishop's  order,  dated  July 
17, 1673. 

•  The  Reliquary,  ii.  (1861-2),  97.  Work  done  "ffor  ye  Paison'a  Pew  to 
Wad  dinyne  service"  is  recorded,  under  date  1593,  in  the  Churchwardens 
Accounts  of  SI.  Christofer's,  London,  ed.  by  £.  Freshfield  (1855),  28. 
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The  accounts  contain  these  items  relating  to  the  seats  in 
question : — 

"  1673-4.     for  an  order  from  the  Bishop  for   Mrs. 

Connantfs  seat 05  00 

for  boards  and   carridge  for  seats  and 

church  hatch 18     4 

paid  Roger  Leay  10  daies  worke  one  the 

seats  and  Church  hatch  .         .         .         15  00." 

Another  dispute  relating  to  the  Clark's  seat,  occurred  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  had  formed 
the  subject  of  a  legal  action,  but  in  1801  was  settled  at 
Bicton  House  by  the  parties  interested,  Lord  Rolle  and  the 
vicar  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Henry  Cowd  on  the  other,  the 
latter  having  made  a  claim  "to  a  Siting  in  the  Clerks  Desk." 
It  was  agreed  upon  that  all  legal  proceedings  should  cease, 
each  party  paying  his  own  costs;  and  that  Mr.  H.  Cowd 
should  have  a  sitting  "in  a  straight  line  in  front  of  the 
Clerks  Desk,"  resigned  by  Mr.  S.  Walkey,  who,  some  years 
before  [in  1792]  had  permission  granted  him  "  to  Erect  a  seat 
to  contain  four  sittings  in  the  cross  Aisle  of  the  Church 
before  the  Vicar's  Family  Seat,  which  was  Erected  accord- 
ingly. The  Consideration  by  him  made  at  that  Time  being 
his  resigning  two  Antient  Sitings  one  in  the  north  corner 
and  the  other  for  a  woman  in  the  center  of  the  Church." 
The  particulars,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  A. 
Stapleton,  and  signed  by  him,  and  by  the  two  Church- 
wardens, are  entered  in  the  account  book  of  the  latter. 

The  accounts  record  annually,  sums  received  for  "  seidges  " 
or  additional  seats,  up  to  1694,  when  they  cease.  The 
amounts  varied  from  £1  to  £2 ;  the  highest  in  any  one  year 
being  £2  7s.  The  last  four  years  showed  a  considerable 
falling  off,  the  sum  received  in  the  final  one  being  only  3s. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  entries : 

"1663-4.     Item  receieued  for  seidge  mony .         .     01  06  00." 

The  details  were  recorded  in  a  separate  book : 

"  1664-5.     Makeinge  a  Seedge  money  booke      .     00  00     6." 

The  following  item  points  out  by  whom  it  was  paid : 

"  1 687.  Receued  by  sidg  mony  only  from  such 
persons  as  do  not  pay  to  ye  Church 
Rate 00  10     2." 

The  "  laft  pew  "  has  been  already  described.1 

1  D.A.  xxiii.  301.2. 
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Before  quitting  this  subject,  the  opportunity  is  taken  to 
refer  to  the  pews  of  the  adjoining  parish  church  of  Wood- 
bury. During  the  last  century,  the  old  pews  with  their 
square  carved  ends  of  the  Devonshire  type,  underwent  a 
"restoration,"  and  were  replaced  by  the  present  high  pews  of 
deal  panelling.  It  is  traditionary,  that  these  old  ends  were 
buried  or  hidden  somewhere  within  the  church  boundaries, 
so  that  it  is  possible,  when  the  much  needed  alterations  and 
repairs  to  the  building  are  carried  out,  they  may  be 
discovered.  One  has  been  preserved  and  occupies  its  proper 
position.  The  carving  bears  no  resemblance  in  general 
character  to  that  still  preserved  at  East  Budleigh,  than  which 
it  is  probably  of  later  date.2  In  the  north  aisle  the  pews  next 
the  wall  are  much  raised,  and  in  one  of  them  (of  large  and 
square  form)  a  fireplace  yet  remains,  no  part  however  being 
Been  until  the  pew  door  is  open.  It  is  reported  to  have  been 
used  within  living  memory,  being  lighted  by  a  servant  of  the 
owner  some  time  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  service. 
The  coals  were  kept  underneath  one  of  the  seats.  During 
the  sermon,  the  occupier  remained  standing  up  and  warmed 
himself  with  his  face  towards  the  preacher.  The  flue  passed 
directly  through  the  wall  and  discharged  itself  into  a  large 
buttress,  believed  to  contain  the  rood  staircase!  Fire- 
places in  pews  are  very  uncommon.  Mr  Heales3  records 
examples  at  Branksea,  Dorsetshire,  at  Merstham,  Surrey 
(until  very  recently),  and  at  Mickleham  in  the  same  county. 

PULPIT. 

Authorities  assure  us,  that  in  England  pulpits  were  not 
employed  until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  then  intro- 
duced by  the  preaching  friars.  Moreover,  "contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  mediaeval  pulpits  were  nearly  always  of 
wood,  but  they  were  usually  movable,  and  kept  in  corners 
until  required  for  use,  like  that  still  preserved  at  Hereford."4 

The  parish  accounts  of  East  Budleigh  record  the  following : 

"  1 735-6.     To  Mr.  Woodwards  Note  for  makeing 

ye  pulpitt  pew  &c.  .         .     20    15   —  * 

1  Previous  to  the  "restoration"  of  Dent  Church,  Yorkshire,  in  1840, 
"there  was  a  unique  collection  of  carved  pews  all  over  the  Church,  with 
dates  chiefly  from  the  later  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  bore 
witness  to  the  former  prosperity  of  the  dale,  when  the  statesmen  seem  to 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  adornment  of  their  sittings."  (Sedbergh, 
QarsdaU,  and  Dent,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thompson  [1892]  262-8.) 

1  Op.  ciL  i.  184. 

4  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox  and  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Chronicles  of  All  Saints', 
Derby,  185. 
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They  afford  ample  evidence  that  this  replaced  an  older  pulpit, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  several  entries  relating  to  its  fittings, 
&c,  of  which  these  are  examples : 

"1681.         In  nailes  leather  and  wooll  for  the 

pullpett  .  .  .         .     00  01   00 

1687.         for   a   Red   skin   for  ye   pulpit    . 

Cushin    .  ... 

1716.         paid  for  plush  for  a  pulpet  Cusshon . 

mor  for  the  skines  and  feathers 

more  for  Tossles  and  frainges  and 

making    .  .  .         .     00    17      4 

1751-2.     To  the  Sexon  for  three  Tutts  for  the 

Parson     .  ...  1    — "6 

Going  back  to  the,  time  when  the  "Injunctions"  of 
Edward  VI.  were  issued  (1547),  we  find,  among  the  other 
requirements  enumerated  in  them,  "  that  a  comely  Pulpit  be 
provided  in  a  convenient  place."  It  is  natural  to  infer  from 
this  the  probability  that  some,  especially  rural,  churches  were 
up  to  this  time  without  any.  All  large  churches  certainly 
possessed  them.  A  good  engraving  of  one  dated  1490,  pre- 
served at  All  Saints'  Church,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  will  be  found 
in  the  History  of  that  church,  by  Rev.  C.  Badham  (1852)  32. 
Whether  at  St.  Petrock's  Church,  Exeter,  the  pulpit  men- 
tioned in  the  following  entry  replaced  an  older  one,  or  was 
introduced  there  for  the  first  time,  is  not  very  clear : 

"  1561-2.     To  Simon  Knyghte  for  the  makyuge 

of  the  new  pulpy tt  and  the  new 
seat  for  the  p'son     .  .         .     11    18    3"6 

Possibly  one  was  not  possessed  by  our  parish  church  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  this  lasted  until  it  had  to  give 
way  to  its  successor  of  1736.  The  latter  was  a  plain  panelled 
structure  of  hexagonal  form,  remarkable  for  the  imposing  and 
elevated  position  it  occupied.  This  was  immediately  in  front 
of  the  centre  of  the  chancel  screen,  and  on  the  top  of  frame- 
work, supported  by  four  wooden  pillars  resting  on  the  step 
into  the  chancel,  which  formed  a  considerable  projection  into 
the  nave  (since  removed  as  far  back  as  the  line  of  the  screen). 
The   passage  into  the  chancel  was  underneath  the  pulpit, 

8  In  the  Braunton  parish  accounts  : 

"1578.     For  a  toite  for  Sir  Kichd  to  kneel  on       .        .0  8" 

(Unpub.  edit,  of  Dr.  Oliver's  Eeeles.  Antiq.  191.) 

According  to  H  all  i well's  Dictionary  t  a  hassock  is  called  a  toil  in  Devon- 
shire, a  tut  in  Cornwall.  Cf.  art.  Tut  in  Miss  M.  A.  Courtney's  West 
Cornwall  Glossary.   (E.  D.  S. ) 

6  D.  A.  xiv.  459. 
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a  height  of  6  feet,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  present 
doorway  in  the  screen.     Over  the  pulpit,  and  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  nave  (the  suspending  hook  still  remains), 
was  a  massive  hexagonal  sounding-board  of  yew.      (The 
Writer  is  informed  it  was  removed  from  the  church,  and  made 
into  a  handsome  table  for  a  private  house.)    The  upper  part 
x»ose,   by  ogee  mouldings,  to  an  apex,  on  which  stood  the 
figure  of  an  angel  blowing  a  trumpet,  the  figure,  as  well  as 
"the  instrument,   being  gilt.     Access  to  the  pulpit  was  by 
Queans  of  a  staircase,  direct  from  the  minister's  reading- 
-desk, placed  on  the  south  side. 

In  1866  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  were  removed  to 

"*:he  north  side  of  the  nave,  the  former  being  fixed  at  a 

:*nuch  lower  level.     It  is  recorded  that  the  boys  in  the  north 

gallery  could  see  the  progress  made  by  the  minister  in  the 

delivery  of  his  sermon,  and  indicated  their  knowledge  of  its 

approaching  termination,  by  the  usual  boyish  restless  desire 

to  leave  their  seats.     A  parallel  example  is  thus  recorded : 

At  Lyme  Regis  Church,  "an  aged  sexton  being  asked  why 

the  gallery  was  removed,  replied  that '  the  boys  in  the  gallery 

could  see  when  the  parson  approached  the  last  leaf  of  the 

sermon,  and  by  their  restlessness  and  eagerness  to  be  gone 

disturbed  Parson  Davis ;  therefore  the  parson  had  it  pulled 

down/"7 

The  pulpit  was  lowered  to  its  present  position  during  the 
recent  alterations,  and  the  reading-desk  was  relegated  to  the 
chancel. 

HOUR  GLASS. 

The  history  of  the  employment  of  hour  glasses  in 
churches,  as  recorded  by  many  ecclesiologists,  is  singularly 
varied,  especially  as  to  their  use  during  the  time  of  the 
Puritans  (1648-1660).  According  to  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee, 
"it  continued  more  or  less  until  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion."8 Parker  affirms  they  were  used,  "especially  during 
the  Commonwealth."9  In  a  tract  published  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society1  the  hourglass  is  termed  "a  relick  of 
Puritanick  times."  The  Rev.  M.  A.  Walcott  calls  it  "  a  post- 
Beformation  invention."  2  Lastly,  Colonel  Harding  states,  "it 
has  been  imagined  that  the  practice  of  preaching  by  the  hour 

7  Hist,  of  Lyme  Regis,  G.  Roberts  (1823),  158. 

8  Glossary  (1877)  art  "  Hour  Glass  Stand." 
•  Glossary,  art  "  Hour  Glass  Stand." 

1  Quoted  in  N.  4  Q.  1st  S.  viii.  209. 
1  Sacred  Archaeology. 
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glass  was  abolished  by  the  Puritans,  when  most  of  them  were 
removed  as  remnants  of  Popery ! "  8 

It  is  usually  considered  that  hour  glasses  were  not 
employed  by  preachers  previous  to  the  Reformation,  but  Mr. 
Syer  Cuming  is  of  opinion  "  they  were  used  at  least  as  early 
as  the  fifteenth  century." 4  They  were,  however,  not  largely 
used  until  after  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Long  sermons 
came  into  vogue,  and  a  time-measurer  was  apparently  needed 
to  check  the  length  of  them.  Their  employment  extended 
into  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  term  "  hour  glass  "  is  often  a  misnomer,  as  the  instru- 
ment was  not  limited  to  any  special  size  or  measure  of  time, 
some  being  made  to  last  for  two  hours,  others  for  half  an 
hour,  and  others  again  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.5 

Sand-glass  is  a  better  term.  The  ordinary  size  generally 
employed  was  for  measuring  one  hour,  such  being  "  the  usual 
length  of  sermons  in  the  English  Church,  from  the  Reformation 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century."6 

If  the  preacher  (or  his  flock)  wished  to  extend  his  discourse 
for  another  hour,  he  had  but  to  turn  the  glass  upside  down. 
"  Brethren,  let's  have  another  glass,  and  then — "  is  a  saying 
that,  with  slight  variation,  has  been  attributed  to  several  well- 
known  preachers — Bishop  Burnet,  Hugh  Peters,  and  Daniel 
Burgess.7 

It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  William  III.  that  we  find  any 
record  of  its  employment  in  our  parish  church,  the  following 
being  the  only  notice  found  in  the  accounts : — 

"  1689-90,  pd  for  an  houre  glasse  .         .         .     00     00     09 
„  pd  Martin  Randell  for  a  chaine  for 

the  houre  glasse  and  for  setting 
him    .  .  .     00     01     02" 

This  is  the  only  example  yet  recorded  of  the  instrument 
being  secured  in  this  manner.     It  had  usually  a  surrounding 

8  E.  D.  A.  S.  v.  (1856),  195.     Cf.  Fosbrokk's  Ency.  of  Antiq.  (1843)  i.  315. 

4  "On  Hour  Glasses"  in  Journ.  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc,  xxix.  (1873)  131. 
This,  and  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  F.  W.  Fairholt  (Ibid.  ill.  801-810), 
are  the  principal  authorities  concerning  them. 

5  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  (Op.  cit.  1,334,  with  illustration),  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  exhibited  a  frame  contain- 
ing an  hour,  half-hour,  and  quarter-hour  glasses  belonging  to  East  Stoneham 
Church,  Norfolk.  Brand  (Hist,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1789,  i.  370) 
records  that  in  an  inventory  of  goods,  tire.  1632,  belonging  to  All  Saints' 
Church  of  that  place,  "  one  whole  houre  glasse  .  .  .  [and]  one  half-houre 
glasse  "  are  enumerated. 

8  Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  art.  "Hour-glass." 

7  An  amusing  anecdote  of  an  hour-glass  being  reversed  is  related  in  S. 
Rudder's  Hist,  of  Gloucestershire,  287a  ;  and  is  repeated  with  exaggerations 
in  Willis's  Current  Notes  (in  1851,  91). 
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framework  of  wood ;  and  sometimes  stood  on  the  pulpit,  or 
was  suspended  near  it ;  but  more  generally  it  fitted  into  a 
metal  (occasionally  a  wooden)  socket,  at  the  end  of  an  arm, 
fastened  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  a  pillar  or  wall  adjacent,  so  as  to 
be  in  full  view  of  the  preacher,  as  well  as  of  the  congregation ; 
and  near  enough  to  the  former  to  reverse  it  when  required. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the 
Established  Church. 

The  following  list  of  notices,  &c,  refers  only  to  Devon- 
shire : — 

BARNSTAPLE. 

"  1572.         Paid  to  John  Blackmore  for  a  hour  glass 

for  the  Preacher  .         .         10d,,s 

CHUDLE1GH. 

"1640.         P*1  Benia.  Mabble  for  an  iron  to  putt 

the  hower  glasse  in  2§  4d"9 

DITTISHAM. 

The  iron  framework  of  the  hour  glass,  remains  fixed  against  the 
pillar  to  which  the  pulpit  is  attached.1 

FRITHELSTOCK. 

"1650.         It  paid  for  an   houer  glasse      .     00     01     00"2 

HABTLAND. 

"  1602-3.     Paid  for  a  sand  glasse      .  .         .        xviijd 

Paid  to  William  Maye,  for  setting  of  a 
litle  borde  by  the  chauncell  dore  for 
the  sand  glasse  to  stand  on       .         .  ijd 

1624-5.    Paid  Justinian  Yeo  for  an  houre  glasse  .  xd 

1628-9.     Paid  Abraham  Bond  for  a  post  to  set 

the  houre  glass  on  .  xd 

1631-2.     Paid  for  an  houre  glasse  .  .         .         I8  4d 

For  cariage   of    the  same  from   Barn 

[staple]  ....         2d."3 

MALBOROUGH. 

"  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  rusted  frame  of  a  preacher's  hour- 
8^88  .  .  .  was  to  be  seen  affixed  to  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
°f  Malborough,  near  Kingsbridge."4 

J.  R.  Chanter,  Hist,  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  86. 

M.  Jones,  Hist,  of  Chudhigh  (1875),  26. 

Inf.  of  the  Rector,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Colborne,  1887. 

Inf.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

5th  Report  His  tor.  MSS.  Com.  573-4. 

N.  &  Q.  4th  S.  i.  (1868),  113. 
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PILTON. 

Affixed  to  the  right  side  of  the  stone  pulpit  is  a  hinged  bracket, 
shaped  like  an  arm,  the  hand  holding  a  support  for  an  hour-glass.  It 
is  of  sheet  iron,  ^th  of  an  in.  thick,  painted  white,  and  is  2ft 
in  length.6 

ST.    PBTROCK'S,    EXETER. 

"1616.         To  Garrett,  the  joiner,  for  a  new  case 

for  the  hour  glass         .  .  18d 

1618.         For  a  half-hour  glass        .  .        .  8d"« 

STOWPORD. 

"The  hour-glass  stand  is  still  in  its  original  position,  firmly 
fixed  in  the  masonry  of  the  arch."  7 

TALLATON. 

The  old  iron  stand  for  an  hour-glass,  formerly  attached  to  the 
pulpit,  is  now  fixed  to  the  same.8 

TAW8TOCK. 

In  the  chamber  above  the  vestry  is  preserved  "  an  iron  stand 
for  the  hour-glass,  which  was  formerly  attached  to  the  pulpit"9 

The  poet  Gay  (in  "The  Shepherd's  Week"),  R  Herrick  (in 
"  The  Hesperides  "),  and  W.  Brown,  all  refer  to  it  The  following 
by  the  latter,  written  ante  1643,  runs  thus : — 

"  On  an  Houre  Glasse. 
The  truest  houre  glasse  lyes ;  for  youle  confes, 
All  holes  grow  bigger,  and  the  sand  growes  lesse."1 

On  the  pulpit  of  the  old  Savoy  Chapel,  London,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  July,  1864, "stood  an  hour-glass,  somewhat  resembling 
that  which  still  remains  at  St.  Alban's,  Wood  Street."2  The 
edifice  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Her  Majesty,  and  a  new 
sand-glass,  set  in  a  highly-ornamented  iron  frame,  was  fastened 
to  the  new  pulpit,  where  it  yet  remains.  The  sand  runs  for 
twenty  minutes  only,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  clergymen 
who  preach  extempore.  To  this  example  the  term  "hour- 
glass "  is  clearly  inapplicable.  It  is  probably  the  latest  con- 
structed, and  the  only  one  in  use  at  the  present  time.8 

8  Inf.  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Fulford. 

•  D.  A.  xiv.  470,  473. 

7  Rev.  F.  N.  Liohtfoot,  E.D.A.8.  ii.  (1847)  63. 

•  Inf.  of  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe,  from  MS.  Church  Notes  of  Mr.  J.  Davidson. 

9  R.  H.  Strong,  Hist,  of  Tawstock  Church  (1889),  20.     Similar  in  form 
to  the  Pilton  specimen,  vide  N.  <fc  Q.  1st  S.  viii.  279. 

1    Works  (1869)  ii.  334. 

9  Memorials  of  the  Savoy,  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  (1878),  222. 
3  Inf.  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Killick,  who  has  been  the  chapel  warden  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 
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CHURCH  BOOKS. 

Soon  after  the  present  vicar,  the  Eev.  W.  F.  Green,  had 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  1884,  he  discovered  in  the  con- 
cealed drawers  of  the  Communion-table,  the  following  works, 
*H  of  folio  size : — 

The  Bible,  2  copies  (different  editions). 
Bishop  Jewel's  Works. 
Foots  Book  of  Martyrs,  2  vols. 
Book  of  Homilies. 

1.  The  Bible. — The  later  edition  of  the  two  copies  needs 
b^ti  a  short  notice.  It  was  published  in  1739,  according  to 
the  title-page  of  the  New  Testament,  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  missing,  and  contains  engravings  by  Du  Guernier. 
Tbe  accounts  record  its  purchase : — 


c< 


1742.    To  A  new  Bible  for  the  Church  and  Charges     3     5." 

The  earlier  is  a  black  letter  edition.     The  first  title-page 

tas  been  torn  out,  but  that  of  the  New  Testament  is  dated 

1634     It  has  thick  pasteboard  covers,  leather  cased,  with 

metal  corner-pieces,  and  central  boss  on  each.     They  bear 

no  marks  of  having  had  a  chain  attached.     This  is  a  copy 

of  the  Great,  or  Authorized  Version,  known  as  King  James's 

Bible,  of   which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1611. 

The  parish  accounts  contain  these  entries  relating  to  it : — 

"  1663-4.     mending  of  the  Church  bible  . 

for  carringe  and  recarringe  the  bibell 

Itm  ffor  a  clampt  of  iron  for  the  deske 

of  the  great  bible    . 

1677-8.     Itm  for  mending  the  church  bible     . 

1682-3.     pd  Eoger  Ley  for  fitting  the  deske 

for  the  great  Bible  . 

1708-9.        pd  for  binding  the  Great  Bibell  and 

John  newberys  Labor 

The  Royal  Order  of  1536,  and  repeated  in  the  first  year 
of  Edward  VI.,  for  a  Bible  to  be  placed  in  the  Church — "  in 
the  quire  "  according  to  the  earlier  order — so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  to  all  who  desired  to  read  it,  must  have  been 
obeyed  in  our  parish  church,  as  in  all  others  throughout  the 
land.  The  following  are  Devonshire  examples  in  these  and 
two  following  reigns : 

WOODBURY. 

"  1538-9.     Item  ffor  di  the  bybell  and  the  enter- 

yng  boke       .  .  v".  vd. 
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1541-2. 


1546-7. 
1547-8. 

1591-2. 


1634-5. 


Item  to  Androw  Gybbe  for  tymber 
and  the  makyng  of  the  deske  to 
laye  the  bybell  on     .  . 

Item  to  Phelypp  ffor  Chaynyng  of 
towe  bokys  .  .  .         . 

Item  ffor  halfe  the  bybell  .         .  v\j§ 

Item  to  John  Bagwyll  ffor  makyng  of 
the  deske  to  set  the  by  by  11  on 

Eeceived  of  mr.  Holl  for  the  old 
bybell  and  the  Deske 

paid  for  a  new  Bybell  . 

paid  for  a  newe  Bible4 


x*. 


llljd. 

viijd. 


ixl 


VHJd 


ij" 


xxxuj*.  mjd. 
vij-.      0*." 


"  1540-1. 


A8HBDRTON. 


[Paid]  v"  iiijd  for  a  new  book  called  a  "  BybyU." 
viijd  for  a  chain  for  fastening  the  said  book."  6 


"  1558-9. 


BARNSTAPLE. 


Item  for  setting  up  a  dext  [desk]  in 
the  churche  for  they  Bebill 6 


^d» 


TAVI8TOCK. 


"  1561-2.     Itm  payed  for  a  bybyll  of  the  largis 

volume         .  .  .         .    xxvj".  viijd. 

In  1588-9,  a  chain  provided  for  it,7" 


"  1559-60. 


ST.    PETROCK'S,   EXETER. 

For  taking  down  the  'sege*  [desk] 
in  the  chancel  and  setting  up  the 
same  in  the  body  of  the  church 
to  set  the  bible  on  .  .  ,"8 


OHUDLEIOH. 

"1578.     Paide  to  Mr.  Clyfforde  for  a  new  byble9     £1     5     4" 

Many  parishes  would,  as  the  old  Bibles  became  mutilated 
or  worn  out,  replace  them  with  the  last  issue  of  the 
Authorized  version.  That  which  was  done  at  Woodbury, 
was  probably  effected  also  at  East  Budleigh.  The  accounts 
of  the  former  show  that  a  new  copy  was  substituted  for  the 
old  one  in  1592,  and  this  gave  place  to  another  in  1635, 
at  a  cost  of  £2  7,  most  likely  of  the  same  edition,  that  of 
1634,  as  the  East  Budleigh  volume  still  retained  in  the 
church. 

4  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  MS.  8  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  27. 

6  J.  R.  Chantkr,  op.  cit.  78.        7  R.  N.  Worth,  Tavistock  Records,  26,  39. 
8  D.A.  xiv.  457.  •  M.  Jones,  op.  cit.  82. 
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A  later  example  is  supplied  by  the  Totnes  accounts : — 

u  1662.     Unto  Mr.  Teape  for  a  Church  Bible      .     £3 
Unto  Savery  Hutchings  for  a  deske  to 

put  ye  Bible  on1       .  .         .  10a." 

These  quotations  point  out  that  a  desk  top  was  frequently 
provided  for  the  Bible,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  perusal.  Some- 
times this  was  supplied  by  the  top  of  an  oak  box,  in  which 
latter  the  book  was  kept  when  not  in  use.  An  example  of 
this  remained  at  Backford  Church,  in  Cheshire,  until  1879, 
when  an  oak  desk  was  substituted  for  it,  retaining  the  old 
position  adjoining  the  westernmost  pillar  of  the  arcade  of 
the  north  aisle.2 

The  only  original  box  with  a  desk  top,  known  to  the  writer, 
is  preserved  in  the  church  of  Burton,  near  Neston,  Cheshire, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  retains,  apparently,  the  situation 
where  it  was  at  first  fixed,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
It  is  wholly  of  oak,  and  is  fastened  by  two  of  its  sides  to  an 
angle  in  the  wall,  being  supported  also  by  an  upright  oaken 
block,  roughly  hewn  to  shape.8     Vide  plate  7. 

In  some  instances,  as  at  Ashburton,  the  Bible  was,  in  the 
same  year  it  was  purchased,  at  once  fastened  by  a  cbain  to 
the  desk,  or  place  where  it  was  to  remain :  this,  while  being 
no  hindrance  to  the  reader,  prevented  its  removal.4  In  others, 
as  at  Tavistock,  the  chain  was  not  provided  until  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years  subsequent  to  the  purchase  of  the  volume. 
There  is  reasou  to  believe,  that  in  many  churches  it  remained 
unfastened.  That  of  East  Budleigh  appears  to  retain  its 
original  covers,  but  these  are  destitute  of  any  vestige  of  a 
chain-mark.  Certain  is  it  that  some  accounts,  while  evidently 
giving  full  information  with  respect  to  the  various  items,  omit 
all  reference  to  the  Bible  being  so  secured,6  even  when  other 

1  E.  Windkatt,  Hist,  of  Totnes  Church  (1876),  15. 

*  Inf.  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Fairclough. 

*  The  sketch  was  made  about  thirty-five  years  since.  The  book  it  then 
supported  was  a  fairly  complete  copy  of  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.  The 
covers  were  of  oak  covered  with  leather,  with  metal  pieces  on  each  corner, 
and  central  bosses.  A  staple  was  fastened  to  one  of  the  covers,  to  which  was 
attached  an  iron  chain  of  nine  long  links,  the  opposite  end  being  secured  to 
the  box.  The  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  T.  Dunn,  informs  the  writer  that  the 
work  has  suffered  some  mutilation,  and  only  five  links  of  the  chain  now 
remain. 

4  In  1540  Bishop  Bonner  had  six  Bibles  chained  to  pillars  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  (Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  the  Information,  1880,  i.  221.) 

At  Stoke  Courcy,  Somersetshire,  "a  by  bill"  was  purchased  31-2  Henry 
VIII.  (=  1540-1),  and  4d.  was  paid  at  the  same  time  "for  a  chain  to  hang 
the  bibele  with."  {Sixth  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  349. 

8  Cf.  Derbysh.  Arch.  Journal,  i.  (1879)  82,  3. 

VOL.   XXIV.  B 
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works,  noted  at  the  same  time,  were  so  fastened.6  As  shown 
by  the  quotation,  there  is  no  record  of  a  chain  to  the  Bible  at 
St.  Petrock's,  Exeter,  in  1559-60 ;  nor  in  1663,  as  the  following 
transcript  from  an  "  Inventorie  of  such  things  as  doe  belonge 
to  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Petrox,"  will  point  out — 

"  Item,  one  large  church  bible. 
Item,  one  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  tyed  with  a  chayne. 
Item,  one  booke  of  Bishop  Jewells  workes  fastened  wh  a 
chayne. ,,? 

2.  Bishop  Jewel's  Works. — The  folio  volume  contains  several 
sermons  and  minor  works  by  the  bishop.  The  principal 
contents  are  the  two  following :  "  A  defence  of  the  Apologie 
of  the  Church  of  England  conteihing  an  Answer  to  a  certeine 
Booke  lately  set  forth  by  M.  Harding.  160y."  "  A  Keplie 
unto  M.  Harding's  Answer." 

The  former  extends  to  652,  and  the  latter  to  472  pages. 

It  is  bound  in  oak  boards,  covered  with  leather,  decorated 
with  a  stamped  border,  and  bears  the  remains  of  two  clasps. 
The  corners  of  each  cover  are  defended  by  triangular  pieces 
of  brass,  and  each  centre  has  a  boss  of  the  same  metal.  An 
iron  staple  is  riveted  on  to  the  centre  of  the  lower  edge  of 
the  back  cover ;  this  holds  a  ring,  to  which  is  affixed  a  chain 
of  five  links  of  iron  wire,  of  figure  of  8  pattern,  with  open 
joints.  The  links  are  each  1  inch  in  length,  and  formed  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  original  chain.  Vide  plate  7,  c. 
The  cost  of  binding  the  volume  and  the  fittings  for  it,  appear 
thus  in  the  accounts : 

"1663-4.     Itm    for    binding    the    bookes    of 

hardemen  and  Jewell  .         .     00   07      6 

for  2  staples  and  a  cheane  for  saide 

bookes         .  .  .         .     00   00     6 

for  carige  of  saide  bookes        .         .     00   00     6" 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that "  hardemen  "  was  intended  for 
Harding.  The  scribes  of  that  period  were  not  very  particular 
in  their  transcription  of  surnames ;  of  this  the  following  is  a 
quaint  example : 

"  1641-2.     I*  to  Stephen  Lincoln  for  binding 

of  two  books  called  Julian  and 
Horden       .  .  .         ,       0   10     0"1 

6  At  St.  Christofer's,  London,  in  an  inventory  dated  1630-1,  the  Bible 
is  not  reported  as  having  a  chain  attached  to  it,  although  other  works 
possessed  them. 

7  E.  H.  H.  Shobto,  Church  of  St.  Pctrock  (1878),  18. 
•  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  193. 
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87  "bookes,"  our  parish  entry  appears  at  first  sight  to 
imply  more  volumes  than  one.  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  the  various  works  bound  up  together  were  purchased 
separately  prior  to  1663-4,  the  first  year  of  the  accounts,  and 
the  entry  quoted  relates  simply  to  these  separate  "bookes" 
being  bound  up  into  one  volume. 

Both  Bishop  Jewel  and  Dr.  T.  Harding  were  Devonshire 
men ;  the  former  was  born  at  Berrynarbor,  in  1522 ;  the 
latter  at  Combmartin,  or  at  Bickington,  near  Barnstaple,  in 
1512.9  Both  received  part  of  their  early  education  at  Barn- 
staple School,  and  subsequently  went  to  Oxford,  but  not  to 
the  same  college.  Under  Edward  VI.  they  were  Protestant ; 
bat  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  Harding  became  Roman 
Catholic,  not  so  Jewel,  who  fled  to  the  Continent  Their 
positions  were  reversed  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne 
in  1558,  Jewel  returned  to  England,  while  Harding  retired  to 
Louvain,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

In  1562  Jewel,  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  published  his 
celebrated  Apologie  of  the  Church  of  England}  Dr.  Harding 
commenced  the  attack  on  Bishop  Jewel  by  publishing,  in 
1564,  An  Answere  to  Maister  Jvelles  Challenge,  contained  in  a 
8ermon  by  the  latter  in  1560 ;  and  followed  this  up  in  the  next 
year  by  A  Confutation  of  the  Bishop's  Apologie.  Thencefor- 
ward,  from  the  pens  of  these  doughty  controversialists,  issued  a 
series  of  replies  and  countercharges,  of  which  the  bishop's 
Principal  ones  are  contained  in  our  parish  volume.  These 
*orks  terminated  a  short  time  only  previous  to  Jewel's  death 
in  1571.  Harding  died  in  the  following  year.  The  Eev. 
Canon  Perry  (op.  cit.)  remarks,  "They  seem  to  have  been 
fairly  matched  in  learning  and  power,  but  Harding  certainly 
excels  the  bishop  in  invective." 

Soon  after  Jewel's  death,  and  at  the  expressed  wish  of 
^chbishop  Parker  and  others,  copies  of  the  Defence  of  the 

hi  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Harding  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Perry,  in  the 
^jrfionary  of  National  Biography,  he  is  recorded  to  have  been  "  born  at 
jfedtington,  Somersetshire  "  :  singularly  enough,  in  the  same  memoir,  Bishop 
~e*el  is  alluded  to  as  being  M  also  a  Devonshire  man."  Wood  (Athena  Oxon.9 
*J91, 1.,  138)  notes  it  as  "  Beconton  in  Devonsh."  Prince  ( Worthies,  1710, 
~°3)  states  there  is  no  Beconton  in  the  county,  but  it  was  probably  intended 
™*  Bickington ;  he,  however,  assigns  the  birthplace  to  Combmartin.  Mr. 
wumter  (LiUrary  History  of  Barnstaple,  8)  mentions  the  latter,  and  that 
J512  was  the  date  of  birth.  "  Bishop  Jewel's  Birthplace,"  by  the  Rev.  Treas. 
H**ker,  is  printed  in  D.  A.  xi.  256-261. 

The  Latin  and  English  Editions  were  issued  in  the  same  year  (according 
•°  Lowndes) ;  the  latter  translation  was  made  by  Lady  A.  Bacon,  wife  of  Sir 
?■  Bacon.  The  work  "  was  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the  scruples  raised 
jn  some  men's  minds  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent7'  (Rev. 
^on  Perry,  op.  cit.) 

R  2 
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Apologie,  &c.,  were  to  be  found  in  many  English  Churches, 
probably  in  all  by  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  17th 
century.2 

Mr.  Dyer  records  that  at  Leverton,  in  Lincolnshire,  one  was 
supplied  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Bishop : 

"1570.    Km  p'd  for  half  Mr.  Juylles  boke  called  the 

Appologie  of  Ingland,  iiy-.M  3 

At  Tavistock,  a  copy  of  Mr  JueUs  Booke,  was,  with  two 
others,  fastened  with  a  chain  in  1588-9,  but  when  purchased 
is  not  recorded.  A  volume  of  the  Bishop's  Works  is  yet 
preserved  there,  and  although  the  title  page  is  dated  1609, 
the  sub-titles  on  the  various  pieces  are  dated  much  earlier.4 
In  Tawstock  Church,  a  copy  remains  in  the  vestry  chained  to  a 
desk;6  and  one  "bound  in  wood,  and  having  an  iron  chain 
attached  to  it,  is  still  the  property  of  Bideford  Church.6  The 
following  relate  to  other  Devonshire  examples  : 

WOODBURY. 

"  1573-4.     Item  for  bysshoppes  Juels  booke  .         .       x* 

Item  for  one  chayne  for  the  same  booke  vjd  "7 

HARTLAND. 

"  1609-10.  For  a  booke  of  Bishop  Jewell's  works, 

to  remayne  in  the  church  by  com- 
mandment        .  .         .  XXXs 
To  Henry  Keyne  for  bringing  the  same 

booke  from  Exon  .  .         .  iiijd  "8 

COLYTON. 

"'1610.        Item  paid  for  Mr.  Juels  works     .         .  xxxii1 

„     ,,    an  iron  chain  for  chaining 
the  same  and  fastening  .         .  i*  iijd ' 

The  lectern,  or  shelf,  where  these  books  were  chained  was  at  the 
back  of  the  poor  box."9 

*  Vide  Life  of  Bishop  Jeicel  prefixed  to  the  Apology.  S.P.C.K.  (1849),  x. 
Cf.  Strype,  Annals,  i.  474. 

1  Ch.  W.  Accounts  in  Church-Lore  Gleanings,  1891,  297. 
4  Inf.  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford  ;  vide  Tavistock  Records,  39,  131  ; 
W.  Blades,  Bibliographical  Miscellanies  (1890)  iii.  41. 

8  H.  W.  Strong,  op.  cit.  19. 

9  Hist,  of  Bideford,  Rev.  R.  Granville,  1883,  44. 

7  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  M.S. 

8  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  5th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  573. 

•  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  in  Western  Antiquary,  i.  51. 
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There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  the  purchase  of  a  copy ; 
bat  one  is  mentioned  in  the  Church  Inventories  of  1661  and 
1663  as  "fastened  with  a  chaine";  and  10s.  was  paid  in 
1678"  for  binding  and  clasping  "this  and  another  work."1 
Tl*e  volume  remains  in  the  church,  with  the  chain  still 
secured  to  it 

3.  Book  of  Martyrs.    The  work  of  John  Fox,  the  Martyr- 

ologist,  entitled  Acts  and  Monuments  of  Matters  .  .  .  happening 

\%  the  Church,  but  more  widely  known  as  the  Book  of  Martyrs, 

m\xst  have  been  an  exceedingly  popular  one,  judging  from  the 

mxniber  of  editions  of  it  that  were  published,  as  well  as  from 

the  large  number  of  churches  where  copies  are  yet  preserved, 

or  are  the  subjects  of  entry  in  the  Parish  Accounts ;  and  this 

is  the  more  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  there  does  not  appear  to 

have  been  any  general  order  or  direction,  for  churches  to  be 

supplied  with  a  copy  of  it.     The  first  folio  edition,  published 

in  1559,  was  in  Latin,  and  the  first  translation  into  English 

appeared  in  1562-3.     It  was  not  however  until  the  closing 

years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  East  Budleigh  Church 

was  furnished  with  a  copy,  according  to  the  information  we 

obtain  from  the  accounts  : 

"1683-4.     Paid  towards  the  Booke  of  Marters     01    06   00 
1684-5.     Item  ffor  the  Bookes  of  Marters  3   07     0 

Item  paid  for  Bringing  of  the  Booke 

of  marrters .  .  0   01      0 

more  for  to  boards  and  to  Rayles 

to  put  the  Bookes  on  .  0   02     6 

paid  to  Gorge  Cooknie  &  for  other 

thinges  &  his  woarke  .  0   03     6 

Item  to  Martaine  Bandell  ffor  3 
chaines  &  too  synkes  and  nailes 
about  the  said  worke  .  0   05      6 

ffor    Cullering    ye    deske    fib*    the 

bookes        .  .  .         .       0   01      0" 

.  The  copy  remaining  in  the  church  is  very  dilapidated  and 
ln*perfect.  It  is  of  the  edition  of  1684,  and  should  be  in 
three  volumes,  but  only  two  have  been  preserved — this  will 
^plain  why  three  chains  were  required.  They  have  thick 
^vers  of  pasteboard,  leather  covered,  with  metal  plates  at 
ea<&  corner,  and  centre  bosses,  and  retain  their  clasps.  Each 
yolume  has  a  staple  affixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  edge 
°f  the  back  cover,  to  this,  without  an  interposed  ring  (as  in 

1  D.  A.  xiv.  475,  480 ;  E.  Shoeto,  op.  ciL  13. 
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the  example  of  Bishop  Jewel's  works),  a  chain  is  attached 
consisting  in  one  of  eleven,  and  in  the  other  of  ten  links 
These  are  made  of  hammered  iron,  are  of  oblong  form,  anc 
each  2  in.  long.  Considering  their  size,  they  are  remarkably 
strong.    Both  were  originally  much  longer. 

Excepting  the  first  section  ("  On  Signatures "),  the  Biblia 
graphical  Miscellanies  (1890),  by  W.  Blades,  is  a  treatise  oi 
"Books  in  chains"  (pp.  5-19,  3-62,  with  many  illustrations. 
It  describes  many  copies  of  Fox's  work  in  various  parish 
churches,  and  also  records  that  a  copy  "was,  in  by-gon< 
days,  chained  to  a  desk  in  the  dissenting  chapel"  al 
Wimborne.  (ii  6.)  The  earliest  edition  noticed  by  him  i* 
that  of  1585,  preserved  in  Standon  Church,  Eccleshall 
Staffordshire,  and  was  formerly  chained  to  the  pulpit  It  it 
remarkable  for  containing  this  MS.  entry  : 

"William  Lovatt  [who  was  Churchwarden  in  1685]  gave  tfaii 
book  to  the  Church  of  Standon,  there  to  be  kept  to  the  use  of  the 
parishioners  to  read  in  before  and  after  prayers,  on  Sundays, 
holidays,  and  other  convenient  times.  That  they  may  see  the 
great  happiness  they  enjoy  in  having  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
And  if  God  gives  them  grace  to  rise  it  is  to  his  glory  they  will  be 
happy  whilst  they  live  hear ;  to  all  eternity.  That  so  they  might 
do  was  the  hearty  prayer  of  W.  L."  (iii.  40. )2 

A  copy  was  obtained  for  St.  Michael's  Church,  Cornhill, 
London,  as  early  as  1573. 

"  Itm  payde  for  the  booke  of  Maytirs  by  order  of  a 

vestry e  &  for  a  cheyne  a  lock  and  iiij  keyes  .  xlii"  vid  "8 

Copies  are  (or  were  in  1873)  yet  remaining  in  the  churches 
of  Whitchurch  (reported  to  be  of  the  edition  of  1556,  but 
this  must  be  an  error),  and  Tilstock,  Salop ;  Ashford,  Kent ; 
and  Wriugton,  Somerset.  One  formerly  at  St.  Mary  Bourne, 
Hants,  is  stated  to  have  been  chained  near  the  communion 
table.     It  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Parish  Accounts : 

"  1683.      paid  for  a  horse  to  fetch  the  book  of  Martyrs 

from  Eedding  .  .  .  .  3s. 

"  1752.     pd  for  2  chains  for  Martyr's  book         .  .  3s."4 

1  Such  a  gift  to  a  church  was  by  no  means  uncommon :  amongst  other  things 
received  in  1598-9,  at  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  was  "  a  new  booke  geven  by 

Mr.  Barfey  of The  Acts  and  Moniments  or  the  booke  of  Martars."  Ch. 

W.  Accounts,  141. 

And  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Giles's,  Reading,  under  date  1640  is  recorded, 
"Two  books  of  Martyrs,  upon  frames,  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  Jemmatt,  rector  of 
this  church."    Dr.  Do  ran,  Hist,  of  Reading,  1835,  156. 

3  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  167. 

4  All  these  are  reported  in  The  Antiquary,  O.  S.  iv.  1873,  252. 
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At  St.  Chad's,  Hanmer,Flintshire,  "one  volume  is  chained  to  a 
desk  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  other  two  to  a 
desk  at  the  west  end/'5  In  the  volume  of  the  llam  Anastatic 
Drawing  Society  for  1868,is  a  full  page  illustration, from  a  sketch 
made  in  1844,  of  a  copy  of  this  work,  u  when  the  book  still 
stood  in  its  accustomed  place  in  Winsham  Church/'  Somerset 
A  chain  is  shown  to  be  attached  by  one  end  to  a  staple  in  the 
centre  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  back  cover,  and  by  the  other  to 
an  oblong  kind  of  box,  with  a  desk  top.  Its  original 
position  was  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  At  Tawstock 
the  church  plate  was  stolen  in  1841.  Soon  afterwards  the 
copy  of  Fox's  work  was  abstracted  from  the  vestry  during 
&e  daytime,  presumably  by  a  person  or  persons  visiting 
the  church.     The  volume  was,  however,  replaced  in  1854. 6 

4.    Book  of   Homilies. — In   the    first    year   of   Edward 

v~I.  (1547)  was  published  "Certayne  Sermons  or  Homilies 

aPpoynted    by  the  Kynges  Maiestie  to   be  declared,  and 

ffccide  by  all  Pereones,  Vicars,  or  Curates,  euery  Sundaye 

ttfc  their  Churches,  where  they  have  Cure." 

This  contained  twelve  discourses;  another  issue  containing 
twenty  appeared  in  1563.  The  earlier  was  written  by  or 
aUder  the  immediate  direction  of  Cranmer,  and  by  command, 
ftVery  parish  church  in  England  was  required  to  have  a  copy. 
The  object  of  the  publication  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
^3rd  section  of  the  king's  injunctions  of  1547,  as  follows : 

"That  because  of  the  lack  of  Preachers,  Carats  shall  read 
Homilies,  which  are  or  shall  be  set  forth,  by  the  King's 
Authority."7 

How  the  Royal  order  was  obeyed  is  shown  by  the  Wood- 
bury records;  and  those  of  East  Budleigh,  had  they  been 
preserved,  would  have  probably  contained  similar  entries : 

"1546-7.       Item  to  Sir  Thomas  Laghthman  ffor  the 

Iniunccyons  wl  the  Omyles      .         .  xijd 

1549-50.     ffor  tow  salter  bokys  and  the  Omely 

boke vj* 

1562-3.       Item  paid  for  a  newe  booke  of  homilies  iiij"." 

The  first  item  was  for  a  copy  of  the  king's  injunction. 
The  second  is  the  first  entry  in  the  accounts  of  that  year,  so 

•  N.  k  Q.  1st  S.  xii.  (1855)  479.    They  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  February 
3rd,  1889. 

•  H.  W.  Strong,  op.  tit.  18. 

7  Cf.   Burnet,  Hut.  of  the  Reformation,  L  809 ;   Steype,  EccUsiasL 
Memorials  (1816),  ii.  48. 
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that  probably  the  book  was  obtained  in  the  year  previous. 
The  third  was  the  second  series  of  homilies  published  in  the 
year  of  its  purchase. 

"Beadinge  of  the  homelye"  is  alluded  to  in  sections  26, 
32,  and  56  of  the  Articles  to  be  enquyred  in  the  visitation,  in 
the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  No  doubt  these  homilies 
at  first  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  that 
"the  poor  people  might  have  some  means  of  instruction," 
especially  as  at  that  period,  there  was  still  a  great  dearth  of 
competent  preachers  of  the  new  doctrine.  But  it  was  soon 
evident  they  met  with  little  favour  from  "  a  great  many,  both 
of  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,"  so  that  when  read,  "  if  the 
parishioners  liked  them  not,  there  would  be  such  talking  and 
babbling  in  the  Church,  that  nothing  could  be  heard."8 
Whether  the  inhabitants  of  East  Budleigh,  who  heard  the 
homilies  read  in  their  parish  church,  behaved  in  a  similar 
manner  we  know  not.  They  probably  acted  no  better  or 
worse  than  their  neighbours.  Nevertheless,  they  continued 
to  be  used  in  churches  during  this  and  the  next  century,  new 
editions  being  obtained  when  the  first  copies  were  worn  out 
Thus  in  our  parish  accounts,  we  find  this  record  of  the 
purchase  of  a  new  copy : 

"  1679.     for  a  book  of  homilyes  .         .         .     00  09  06  " 

The  work  yet  remains  in  the  church.  It  is  dated  1676, 
and  bears  no  mark  of  having  been  chained.  Probably  that 
at  Frithelstock  was  also  unfettered. 

"1664..    Paid  for  our  booke  of  Homilies  and  booke 

of  Comon  Prayer         .         .         .         .     1    3    6"* 

That  they  were  chained  in  some  places,  is  exemplified  by 
an  example  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  Alnwick,  still  fastened  to 
an  old  wrought-iron  lectern.1  Another  at  the  church  of  St 
Mary  the  Virgin,  Wiggenhall,  Norfolk,  is,  with  other 
works,  secured  "to  a  wooden  desk  in  the  chancel."2 

5.  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  no 
record  of  a  copy  of  this  celebrated  work  by  Erasmus,  of 
Botterdam,  having  been  amongst  the  volumes  belonging  to 
our  parish  church,  and  yet  there  must  have  been  one  in  the 
sixteenth   century.     One  of    the   "Injunctions"    to    Com- 

8  Strype,  op.  cit.  ii.  489. 

9  Inf.  of  Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

1  W.  Andrews'  Curiosities  of  the  Church  (1890)  116. 
8  N.  and  Q.  1st  S.  viii  595. 
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mi8sioners,  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  first  year 
of  Edward  VI.  (1547)  was  as  follows : 

"That  within  three  months  after  this  Visitation,  the  Bible  of 
the  larger  volume  in  English,  and  within  twelve  months  Erasmus  his 
Paraphrase  on  the  Gospel  be  provided,  and  conveniently  placed  in 
the  Church  for  people  to  read  therein."3 

The  long  period  (as  compared  with  that  within  which  the 
Bible  was  to  be  supplied)  allowed  for  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
Paraphrase,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Royal  injunction  anticipated  the  publication  of  the  English 
translation  of  Erasmus's  work;  but  this  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  1548-9,  and  then  under  the  title  of  The  Para- 
phrase  of  Erasmus  upon  the  newe  testamente,  in  2  vols,  folio.4 

The  various  parish  accounts  indicate  that  the  Koyal  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  as  exemplified  by  those  of  this  County: 

ASHBURTON. 

"1548-9.     [Receipt]    vj1   from    George  Yong  for 

half  the  Paraphrase 
[Payments]  xij8  for  the  'Paraphrase  of 

Erasmus' 

1574-5.     for  y  chaynes  to  the  booke,  .         .  viijd.w  6 

ST.    PETROCK'S,    EXETER. 

*  1548-9.     For  the  paraphasys6     ....  5». 

1577-8.     For  a  boke  called  the  perophrases  of 

Erasmus 

1678-9.     For  binding  and  clasping  .  .  .  Erasmus 
Paraphrase  on  ye  New  Testament"  7  . 

8  Fuller,  Ch.  History,  bk.  7,  p.  372. 

"To  give  some  more  light  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
[Cranmer]  chose  Erasmus's  paraphrase  as  the  most  unexceptional  book  that 
could  be  thought  on  ;  since  ne  had  been  so  much  favoured  in  England,  and 
as  he  had  written  against  Luther,  so  he  lived  and  died  in  the  Roman  com- 
munion."   Burnet,  op.  tit.  ii.  750. 

4  The  great  book  of  Erasmus,  the  Greek  Testament,  was  published  at 
Basle  in  1516.  "A  worke,"  says  the  historian,  J.  H.  Green,  "that  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Reformation."  Its  translation  into  English  com- 
menced in  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  first 
volume  was  the  work  of  Nicholas  Udall,  and  was  issued  in  1548.  The 
second,  by  Myles  Coverdale  (the  future  Bishop  of  Exeter)  and  John  Olde, 
in  1549.  The  first  contained  the  Gospels,  and  the  second  the  remainder  of 
the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  carried  out  by  Erasmus.  The  paraphrase 
of  the  Revelation  of  St  John  by  L.  Jude  (or  Juda),  translated  by  E.  Allen, 
being  added.  The  date,  1522,  at  the  end  of  the  first  preface,  is  sometimes 
accepted  as  that  of  the  year  of  publication ;  this  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by 
the  work  being  dedicated  to  Edward  VI. 

•  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  81,  46. 

*  The  title  was  frequently  a  stumbling-block  to  the  scribe  of  the  accounts. 
Thus  at  St  Martin's,  Leicester,  it  appears  as  "Praphrasye,"  "Preaffrasys," 
and  "a  Parafrasse  of  Arasmus."  (Ch.  IF.  Accounts,  39,  61,  141.) 

7  D.  A.  xiv.  453,  467,  475. 
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In  an  inventory  of  1661  appears,  "One  Erasmus  Para- 
phrase tyed  with  a  chaine."8  This  is  repeated  in  one  of  1663.9 
This  copy  (the  first  volume  only),  but  without  title-page,  is 
yet  preserved  in  the  church. 

WOODBURY. 

"  1547-8.     Itm  ffor  the  pparaffrasys  of  erasm"        .  vj*. 

1600-1.     P1  for  newe  binding  the  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus  in  the  Church." 

TAVISTOCK. 

"  1561-2.     Itm  payed  for  a  paraffres  of  Erasmus    .  xv*. 

1588-9.     A  chain  provided  for  it  and  other  Church  books."1 

The  volume  (the  complete  work)  is  still  in  the  church,  and 
retains  its  chain,  twenty-six  inches  long,  composed  of 
thirteen  two-inch  links,  in  addition  to  a  ring  of  one  inch 
diameter,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  a  plate  of  elaborate 
form,  riveted  to  one  of  the  covers.2 

H&RTLAND. 

"  1613-4.     For  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus.  .         xiiji. 

Paid  to  Skitch  for  a  chaine  to  tye  the 

booke  of  Erasmus  .  .  iiijd.ws 

BARNSTAPLE. 

The  inventory  of  the  goods  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
taken  in  1562,  contains,  "Item — a  paraphrase  of  Erasmus"; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  "a  legend  book/'  no 
other  volume  is  mentioned.4 

According  to  the  foregoing  extracts,  the  amounts  paid  for 
the  work  varied  from  5s.  to  15s.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  issued  in  two  separate  volumes,  and  the 
smaller  sum  would  be  for  the  first  only.  The  following  will 
illustrate  this : — 

"  1549-50.  pd  for  the  vone  halff  of  a  boke  called 

the  parafrasys  of  Eraysmous  wyche 
the  paryshe  y8  chargeyd  at    .  .     v*.  vjd. 

1560.         Item  payd  for  ye  boke  of  paraphraces 

of  erasmy  .  .  XXs."5 

•  Ibid,  480. 

•  E.  Shorto,  op.  cit.  13. 

1  R.  N.  Worth,  op.  cit.  26,  39. 

1  Information  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Aiford.     Cf.  Tavistock  Records. 
131. 

*  Fifth  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  573. 

«  J.  R.  Chanter,  Hist,  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  77. 

*  Records  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Bishop's  Stanford,  51,  54. 
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Although  at  one  period  every  church  must  have  possessed 
a  copy,  at  the  present  time  it  is  less  frequently  found  than 
any  other  of  the  works  already  described.  In  an  article  on 
11  Books  Chained  to  Desks  in  Churches,"  the  Rev.  W.  Sparrow 
Simpson  remarked  being  unable  to  "call  to  mind  any  church 
in  which  a  copy  of  this  work  may  now  be  found."6 
Amongst  the  large  number  of  chained  volumes  yet  preserved 
in  churches,  Mr.  Blades,  in  his  work  on  the  subject  (to  which 
attention  has  already  been  drawn),  enumerates  only  eight 
copies  of  Erasmus'  work,  that  of  Tavistock  being  one.  A 
chained  copy  is  recorded  by  "Cuthbert  Bede"  (Eev.  E. 
Bradley),  at  Newland  Church,  Worcestershire.7  Another, 
without  chain,  is  in  the  vestry  of  Egginton  Church,  Derby- 
shire. 8 

Of  the  five  works  just  described,  four  were  to  be  found 
i&  almost  every  English  parish  church  during  the  latter  half 
°f  the  16th  century,  where  they  were  directed  to  be  placed 
either  by  regal  or  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  fifth,  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs,  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  have  been  supplied  at 
a  later  date  than  the  others,  and  although  the  same  kind  of 
a^thority  was  not  employed  to  ensure  its  distribution,  its 
great  popularity  was  evidently  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  have  a 
place  found  for  it  by  the  side  of  the  other  volumes.  The 
Bock  of  Homilies  was  apparently  less  frequently  chained 
than  the  others ;  and  next  to  this  the  Bible.  Probably  this 
may  have  been  due  to  the  clergyman  requiring  to  read  them 
—the  former  especially — from  the  pulpit  or  from  a  lectern ; 
away,  therefore,  from  the  other  volumes  that  remained  as 
fixtures.  In  large  churches,  where  two  folio  Bibles  were 
found,  one  would  remain  chained;  in  small  churches  the 
accounts  serve  to  indicate  that  only  one  Bible  was  employed. 
The  practice  of  fastening  books  by  chains  in  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  colleges,  commenced  long  previous  to  the  time 
of  the  Beformation — before  even  the  era  of  printing.  Thus 
at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  in  1345,  according  to  the  Sacrist's 
Roll  of  that  year,  there  were  "  four  Antiphonars  [with]  chains 
in  choir,  bound."9  Some  are  recorded  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  in  1355  and  1362.1    In  the  Fabric  Bolls  of  Exeter 

•  N.  <*  Q.  1st  S.  viii.  93. 

7  Ibid.  3rd  S.  i.  437.  He  reported  the  date  of  the  work  to  be  1522.  On 
enquiry,  the  present  vicar  [Rev.  E.  C.  White]  kindly  informed  the  writer  the 
volume  had  no  title-page,  but  the  colophon  showed  the  printer  to  have  been 
Edw*.  Whitchurche,  from  whose  press  the  work  was  issued  in  1548-9. 

•  Rev.  J.  C»  Cox,  Churches  of  Derbyshire,  iv.  192. 

•  Journal  of  Derbyshire  Arch.  Soc.  iv.  (1882)  124. 

1  Beg.  Coll  Exon.  Rev.  C.  W.  Boasb  (1879),  3,  5.) 
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Cathedral  "a  considerable  expense  is  mentioned  for  chains  to 
secure  the  books  in  the  Library"  in  1412-3;  and  in  the 
year  following  twenty-eight  additional  chains  were  supplied 
Again  in  the  same  document  in  1432  is  the  item,  "for  a 
chain  for  the  book  called  'Batdonale  Divinorum'  to  be 
chained  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter,  and  given  to 
the  church  by  Bolder,  16A"2 

By  his  will,  dated  Jan.  29,  1413,  W.  Langton,  Canon  of 
Exeter,  "  leaves  to  the  Cathedral  his  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  in 
five  books  ...  to  be  placed  in  the  Library  and  secured  by  a 
chain."  And  T.  Barton,  Canon  of  Exeter,  and  Rector  of 
Ilfracombe,  in  his  will,  dated  June  27,  1415,  directed  "his 
Ordinate,  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum,  and  his  large 
Breviary  ...  to  be  chained  with  iron  chains  to  the  table  to 
which  the  Caiholicon  and  Lira  super  Quatuor  Evangdistas 
are  chained;  the  clergy  generally  to  have  all  reasonable 
access  thereto."3 

"  1431-2.     Mending  a  chayne  to  a  boke  in  the  quere        2d  " 

is  an  item  in  the  Accounts  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  London.4 

Although  the  Bible  had  been  introduced  into  churches  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  great  change  in  the  character  of 
the  volumes  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  Edward 
VI.,  and  although  interrupted  for  a  time  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  were  continued  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  number 
was  amplified ;  so  that,  to  take  East  Budleigh  as  an  example, 
four  of  the  five  works  just  described,  whether  fastened  by 
chains  or  not,  were  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  churches. 

8  Dr.  Oliver,  Bishops  of  Exeter  (1861),  388-9,  390.  The  Rationale  is 
included  in  the  inventory  of  1506  {Ibid.  344),  hut  after  this  entirely  dis- 
appears. It  was  not  among  the  volumes  given  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  in  1602,  nor  was  it  in  the  Chapter  Library 
in  1752.  {Ibid.  376.) 

8  The  Register  of  Bp.  Stafford,  ed.  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hinoeston- 
Randolph,  404,  412. 

4  J.  Nichols,  Illustrations  of  Manners,  <fcc,  of  Antieni  Times,  94.  Later 
examples  in  the  same  century  will  be  found  in  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  St.  Michaels, 
Cornhill  (1468,  1475),  37,  57  ;  and  in  Testamenta  Vetusta  (1481)  in  a 
transcript  of  the  will  of  Sir  T.  Lyttelton,  the  celebrated  Judge,  containing  the 
following  passage :  "  I  wull  and  bequeth  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Hales-Oweyn,  a  bok  of  myn  called  Catholicon  to  theyr  own  use  for  ever  ;  and 
another  boke  of  myn,  wherein  is  contaigned  the  Constitutions  Provincial, 
and  De  Gestis  Roraanorum,  and  other  treatis  therein,  which  I  wuU  be  laid 
and  bounded  with  an  iron  chayn,  in  som  convenient  parte  within  the  saide 
Church,  at  my  costs,  so  that  all  preests  and  others  may  se  and  rede  it  whence 
it  pleasith  them."  (i.  367.)  The  last-named  work  is  not  one  that  would  be 
deemed  appropriate  for  a  church  in  the  present  day.  Short  lists  of  some 
chained  works  to  be  found  in  churches  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
are  detailed  in  Chron.  of  All  Saints  CJi.  Derby  (1527),  174 ;  and  in  £ng. 
Church  Furniture,  &c.,  by  E.  Peacock  (1534),  199. 
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Other  works,  more  or  less  of  a  religious  character,  frequently 
accompanied  them,  such  as  those  still  remaining  at  Bridling- 
ton, York,  and  Breadsall,  Derbyshire.6 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  give  any  account  of 
existing  chained  libraries  in  English  churches,  &c. — a  practice 
that  was  very  general  when  books  were  relatively  of  a  higher 
value  than  they  are  now,  and  one  that  was  pursued  at  all  the 
college  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century.6  Owing,  however,  to  its 
local  interest,  the  following  local  example  is  cited : — 

TAVISTOCK. 

"  1588-9     Itm  paid  for  a  Chayne  and  settinge  in  thereof  for  the 
fastenynge  of  the  Dictionarie  in  the  Scholehowse  ix.d  "  7 

Although  the  chain  was  usually  of  iron,  brass  was  oc- 
casionally employed ;  e.g.,  in  the  account-book  for  1663-4  of 
the  Treasurer  of  Westminster  Abbey,  is  this  entry : — 

"  For  new  binding  old  books,  and  for  two  dozen 

of  brass  loops  to  chain  them      .         .         .     £2  13s.  6d."8 

m  The  links  varied  much  in  pattern,  as  well  as  in  dimen- 
sions, varying  from  1  in.  to  2£  in.  long.9  The  original  length 
of  the  chains  of  our  local  examples  was  probably  about  3  ft. 
At  Hereford  they  range  from  3  ft.  4  in.  to  4  ft.  3  in.,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  shelf  containing  the  books.  The  chain 
attached  to  the  copy  of  Bishop  Jewel's  works  at  St.  Petrock's 
Church,  Exeter,  possesses  some  interesting  features.  It  is  of 
the  unusual  length  of  7  ft.,  and  consists  mainly  of  forty-four 
harrow  links  of  hammered  iron,  each  1|  in.  long.1    The  con- 

8  They  are  enumerated  in  Andrews'  Cur.  of  the  Church,  115  ;  and  in  Rev. 
8.  C.  Cox's  Derby^ire  Churches,  iii.  61. 

1  On  this  subject  generally  vide  Willis  and  Clark's  Archil,  Hist,  of  the 
Univ.  of  Cambridge,  iii.  418-437,  and  W.  Blades'  work  already  referred  to. 

7  Ch.  W.  Accounts  in  Tavistock  Records,  39.  The  Corporation  Records  of 
Boston  for  the  year  1578  contain  a  similar  entry: — "That  a  Dictionarye 
shall  be  bought  for  scollers  of  the  Free  Schoole  ;  and  that  boke  be  tyed  in  a 
eheyne  and  set  upon  a  deske  in  the  scoole,  whereunto  any  scoller  may  have 
accesse  as  occasion  shall  serve."  (T.  Andrews,  op.  cit.  115.)  This  was 
probably  a  copy  either  of  Sir  T.  Elyot's  Latin-English  Dictionary,  first 
published  in  1538  (a  very  popular  work  that  passed  through  many  editions), 
or  of  J.  Baret's  Alvearie. 

•  Willis's  Current  Notes  for  1853,  82. 

•  Those  of  the  East  Budleigh  volumes  are  shown  in  plate  7,  c.  d.  Other 
patterns  are  figured  in  the  works  of  W.  Blades  (ii.  9)  and  Willis  and 
Clabk  (iii  422-8). 

1  In  St.  John's  Church,  Chester,  is  a  copy  of  W.  Burkitt's  Expository 
Notes,  dx.,  on  the  New  Testament,  with  a  chain  of  twenty-one  iron  links  yet 
fastened  to  it,  each  link  of  similar  form  and  dimensions  to  the  St.  Petrock's 
copy  of  Bishop  Jewel's  Works.     (In£  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Scott,  the  vicar.) 
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tinuity  is  broken  within  seven  links  of  either  extremity  by 
the  insertion  of  an  iron  ring.  Each  end  terminates  in  a 
similar  kind  of  swivel,  formed  of  a  ring,  pierced  by  a  mov- 
able staple.  A  third  and  peculiarly-shaped  swivel  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  chain ;  its  length  is  3£  in.,  and  is  formed  of 
a  narrow,  straight,  and  flat  piece  of  iron,  terminating  in  a 
rigid  staple  at  one  end,  where  it  is  linked  to  the  chain ;  the 
other  end,  near  the  extremity,  is  bent,  almost  at  right  angles, 
and  contains  a  perforation,  fitted  with  a  movable  staple  similar 
to  the  other  swivels.  One  end  retains  the  staple  by  which  it 
was  originally  secured  to  the  desk ;  the  other  passes  through 
a  ringed  staple,  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  back  cover 
of  the  book,  by  means  of  a  flat  plate,  fastened  on  by  two 
rivets.2 

By  means  of  a  projecting  metal  plate  or  staple  (as  in  the 
example  just  noted),  the  chain  was  attached,  usually  through 
the  medium  of  a  ring,  to  one  of  the  book-covers ;  apparently 
there  was  no  settled  rule  as  to  which.  At  All  Hallows* 
Church,  Lombard  Street,  London,  there  are  two  volumes  of 
Erasmus*  Paraphrase :  "  On  the  first  volume  is  a  rude  chain 
of  sixteen  links  attached  to  the  top  of  the  left-hand  "Cover, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand  cover  of  the  second 
volume  a  similar  chain  is  attached."  s  In  libraries,  the  fore 
edge  of  the  front  or  left-hand  cover  is  the  usual  place  for  the 
chain  to  be  secured.  In  the  great  Laurentian  Library,  at 
Florence,  it  is  fixed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  same  cover. 
Our  East  Budleigh  works  contain  specimens  of  each  method 
of  fixing,  but  on  the  back  cover  only. 

One  desk  frequently  contained  a  number  of  volumes,  and  a 
good  example  is  yet  preserved  in  Breadsall  Church,  Derby- 
shire. It  consists  of  a  double  sloping  top,  elevated  on  wooden 
pillars,  and  holding  on  each  side  four  chained  works.4  On 
the  other  hand,  the  various  volumes,  even  of  the  same  work, 
were  often  fixed  in  separate  places,  the  Bible  being  nearly 
always  by  itself.  At  East  Budleigh  it  is  believed  to  have 
rested  on  a  small  stand  in  front  of  the  chancel  screen,  on  the 

1  The  writer  is  much  indebted  to  the  Rector  (the  Rev.  W.  David)  for  the 
great  facilities  afforded  him  in  the  examination  of  this  and  of  other  articles 
in  the  church. 

3  T.  F.  T.  Dyer,  op.  cU.  302. 

4  The  volume  of  the  Anastatic  Drawing  Society  for  1856  contains  an 
illustration  (No.  10)  of  this  desk,  by  Miss  Darwin.  (Cf.  Rev.  S.  C.  "Cox,  op. 
cit.  iii.  61.)  At  St.  Christofcr's,  London,  in  1630-1,  there  was  "a  turning 
desk"  for  the  "bookes  of  Juell  and  Erasmus."  Both  works  were  chained. 
The  former  had  been  purchased  in  1613,  and  the  latter  in  1583-4.  Two 
Common  Prayer  books  were  in  1630-1  reported  to  be  "  fastned  wth  chaines" 
in  "the  seate  of  the  churchwardens."    (Op%  ciL  13,  14,  47,  69,  71.) 
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north  side ;  the  other  four  volumes  are  known  to  have  occu- 
pied a  desk,  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the  south  side, 
within  the  present  century.     The  following  are  some  addi- 
tional examples : — The  Bible  may  still  in  a  few  instances  be 
found  "in  the  quyre,"  as  ordered  in  the  16th  century.    This 
and  other  works  were,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  all 
chained  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Minehead  Church, 
Somerset.6     Four  folio   volumes   (including  A  Preservative 
against  Popery)  are  chained  "in  the  window  seat  of  that 
westward  of  the  chancel  door"  of  Leyland  Church,  Lanca- 
shire.6 At  St  Andrew  Undershaft,  Leadenhall  Street,  London, 
©even  books  were  formerly  "chained  to  open  cages."7    At 
Xuton,  Beds,  the  incumbent  showed  the  writer  copies  of  a 
ZBlack  Letter  Bible,  and  of  Fox's  Martyrs,  formerly  fastened 
Tsy  chains,  the  first-named  to  the  choir  stall,  and  the  second 
to  a  lectern.     In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Ormond,  dated  July, 
1515,  he  directed  his  "Sawter  boke"  to  be  "fixed  with  a 
cheyne  of  Iron  "  to  his  tomb,  "  ther  to  remayne  for  the  Service 
of  God."  8 

"It  was  usual,"  remarks  Dr.  Pegge,  "in  those  times  [15th 
cent],  and  long  after,  to  chain  books  with  a  small  chain  in 
churches,  and  in  the  public  libraries,  that  they  might  not  be 
stolen,  or  carried  away."  9 

This  is  the  generally-received  explanation.  To  prevent 
actual  theft  may  have  been  one  of  the  motives  for  continuing 
the  practice ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  the 
primary  reason  for  its  adoption,  and  whether  there  may  not 
have  been  other  equally  good  reasons  for  its  initiation  and 
continuance.  Mr.  Blades  was  of  opinion  that,  as  "  before  the 
invention  of  printing  books  were  scarce  and  dear,"  the 
College  authorities  were  averse  to  undue  borrowing,  "and 
chaining  seemed  a  natural  way  of  securing  them  for  general 
ruse.9'  This  appeared  to  him  "  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
object  of  chaining  than  the.  prevention  of  theft."1  This 
appears  to  be  corroborated  by  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Library 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  drawn  up  in  1686  : — 

"  For  the  rend'ring  this  his  [the  Librarian's]  business  about  the 
Library  more  easy,  each  Person  that  makes  use  of  any  book  or 
books  in  the  said  Library,  is  required  to  sett  'em  up  again  decently 
without  entangling  the  chains :  by  which  is  signified  to  all  con- 

*  N.  <fc  Q.  7th  S.  i.  813,  4. 

e  Trans,  of  Mist.  Soc.  of  Lane,   and  Cheshire,  viL  (1855),  19*. 

7  W.  Thornbury,  Old  and  New  London,  ii.  193. 

8  N.  A  Q.  7th  S.  xi.  367. 

•  In  J.  E.  Nichols'  Illustrations,  &c,  259. 
1  Op.  cit.  iii.  3. 
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cern'd,  that  no  person  whatsoever,  upon  any  pretence,  is  permitted 
to  carry  any  book  out  of  the  Library  to  their  Chambers,  or  any 
otherwise  to  be  us'd  as  a  private  book,  Ac."  2 

Whether  in  a  college  library  or  in  a  church,  this  plan 
ensured  the  work  being  confined  to  one  particular  place,  for 
general  reference :  it  could  not  be  mislaid,  or  taken  to  another 
part  of  the  building.  Evidently  this  was  the  leading  motive 
for  chaining  the  Dictionary  in  the  School  at  Tavistock ;  and 
for  fastening  the  hour  glass  to  the  pulpit  of  our  parish  church. 
The  following  may  be  cited  as  another  example : — 

WIGTOPT,    LINCOLNSHIRE. 

"1489.     Faide  ...  for  a  chene    of  irren,    with   an 

holy  water  stik,  at  the  south  chirch  dore     4d  °  8 

If  a  person  determined  to  steal  a  volume  so  fastened,  no 
great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  breaking  the  chain, 
in  the  majority  of  instances.  Take,  for  example,  those 
attached  to  the  volumes  in  East  Budleigh  Church;  a  long 
nail  placed  in  each  of  two  adjoining  links,  and  each  screwed 
the  reverse  way,  would  certainly  rupture  them.  It  would 
not  need  much  strength  to  separate  the  links  depicted  in 
the  plate  without  any  such  extraneous  aid.4  But  when  so 
separated,  and  perhaps  carried  off  successfully,  the  book 
would  in  former  days  be  a  kind  of  white  elephant  to  the 
possessor — he  would  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  it 
Nevertheless,  such  a  robbery  might  occasionally  take  place — 
one  such  occurred  at  Tavistock  in  the  present  century ;  but 
even  Bells  have  been  stolen,  removed  from  the  belfry,  and 
carried  off,  without  the  thieves  being  found  out  or  the 
property  recovered.6 

There  is  but  one  other  Church  book  recorded  in  our  Parish 
Accounts  to  notice  here. 

"1696.     Pd  for  a  great  foreld  booke       .         .     00       5       0" 

Halliwell  defines  forrel  to  be  a  West  Country  term  for  "  the 
cover  of  a  book,"  and  to  be  much  used  by  early  writers.  The 
Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  trade  term, 
commonly  used  for  the  covers  of  parish  books.  "Forrel 
differs  from  vellum  in  being  coarser  and  cheaper."6 

3  Willis  and  Clark,  op.  cit.  iii.  399. 

3  Ch.  W.  Accounts  and  Nichols'  Illustrations,  kc.t  83. 

4  A  chain  of  similar  figure  of  8  links  is  connected  to  a  Bible  in  St  John's 
Church,  Chester  (Inf.  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Scott,  the  Vicar). 

»  P.  F.  T.  Dye K,  op.  cit.  79-80. 

•  Ar.  <fc  Q.  6th  S.  iv.  313-4.     Cf.  Ibid.  1st.  vil  630-1. 
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.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  up  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  any  serious  alteration  had  taken  place 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  our  parish  Church  for  several 
centuries.  But  of  the  vestments,  plate,  jewels,  &c,  belong- 
ing to  it^  wo  know  nothing  until  the  advent  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Edward  VI.,  when  the  great  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  of  all  that  pertained  to 
them,  were  initiated. 

As  already  pointed  out  in  a  former  paper,7  various  Com- 
missions were  issued  in  his  reign  to  make  inventories  of  all 
Church  goods,  those  that  were  deemed  superfluous  being 
ultimately  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Exchequer.  In 
the  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  in  1552  it  was  notified 
that,  "at  sundry  tymes,"  it  had  been  "  commanded  that  ther 
shuld  be  takyn  and  made  a  just  veji,  survey,  and  inventory 
of  all  manner  goodes,  plate,  juells,  vestyments,  bells,  and 
other  ornaments  within  every  paryshe  belongyng  or  in  any 
wyae  apperteyning  to  any  Churche,  &c."  And  as  "  somme 
part  of  the  said  goodes  "  had  been  "  in  somme  places  embeselled 
or  removed,"  the  Commissioners  were  directed  "  to  cause  a 
true,  just,  and  full  perfect  inventorye  to  be  made  of  the 
&me,  and  to  compare"  it  "with  the  best  of  the  former 
1Qventories.M  By  another  Commission  of  the  same  year, 
full  power  was  granted  to  them  to  collect  all  the  "redye 
uioney,  plate,  and  juelles"  recorded  in  such  inventories,  to 
he  delivered  up  to  the  King's  use ;  leaving,  however,  one 
or  two  chalyces  "  in  every  great  paryshe,"  and  one  "  in  every 
small  paryshe." 

All  the  "  copes,  vestments,  aulter  clothes,  &c,"  were  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  King;  excepting  "honest  and 
comely  furnyture  of  coverynges  for  the  communyon  table," 
and  surplices  for  the  ministers;  also  "the  resydue  of 
the  lynnyn  ornaments,  &c,"  for  distribution  amongst  the 
poor.8 

The  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  in  1553  was  attended 
with  a  general  return  to  the  Eomish  liturgy,  and  the  priests' 
vestments,  of  which  the  churches  had  so  recently  been 
denuded,  were  again  required  for  the  various  services.  Some 
of  those  previously  in  use  were  probably  returned  as  gifts  to 
the  Church,  while  others  were  purchased. 

7  D.A.  xxiii.  282-284. 

8  I.,  II.  Rot.  Pat,  6  Edw.  VI.,  p.  7,  m.  11  and  12  in  dorso,  in  7th  Report 
Dtp.  Keeper  of  Public  Becorda  (1846),  307,  312-3. 

VOL.  XXIV.  8 
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The  Woodbury  Accounts  give  examples  of  each : 

"  1553-4.     Paid  to  Edward  fford,  gentleman,   in  parte 

of  payment  of   viiju,    for  3  copes  and 
vestments  .  ...     iuglw 

In  list  of  "  Giftifl  and  legacies  geven  by  them  which  be  departed," 
"  Eeceyued  of  Edward  fford,  gentleman,  deceased,  a  cheseble  of  redd 
veluett,  a  banner  of  blewe  silke,  and  one  corporas  case  of  red 
veluett." 

Another  change  came  about  with  Elizabeth,  and  the  vest- 
ments once  more  ceased  to  be  used  in  parish  churches.  They 
were,  however,  not  confiscated,  as  they  had  been  in  Edward's 
time ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  number  approximated  those 
worn  by  ecclesiastics,  down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Some  may  have  been  sold,  but  many  were 
certainly  made  to  serve  other  church  purposes,  e.g.9  at  Wood- 
bury, this  memorandum  appears  in  the  book  from  which  so 
many  quotations  have  been  taken : 

"  1573-4.     In  primis  deliuered  vnto  the  eight  men. 

Item  one  Cope  one  Chessyble  of  white  sattyne 

of  brygges  for  a  couering  for  the  Communyon 

table. 
Item  the  Crose  of  the  white  Chessyble  to  make  a 

cossen  [cushion]  for  the  same  tabell. 
Item  deliuerd  ij  Chessebles  ij  Bead  crosses  &  one 

of  ye  white  cope  and  another  of  crymsyne  for  a 

coueryng  of  the  vant  and  pullpit  and  also  ye 

face  of  ye  whit  coppe  for  ye  pullpit 
Item   the  face  of  y6  purple  coppe  to  make  a 

chosen  [cushion]  for  the  pullpit." 

Again  at  St  Petrock's,  Exeter,  according  to  Mr.  Shorto, 
"the  covering  for  the  Communion-table,  described  in  the 
Inventory  of  1653  [also  in  those  of  1661  and  1663]  as  'a 
paul  embroidered  with  blew  and  yellow  fringe/  is  a  portion 
of  an  old  cope  that  has  been  altered.,,  9 

Were  the  history  of  the  vestments  of  our  parish  church 
known,  it  would  in  all   probability  be  similar  to  that  of 

9  Op.  cit.  15,  where  the  needlework  (with  figures  of  saints,  &c.)  is  folly 
described. 

The  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  St.  Christoferisy  London,  contain  the 
following  entries  : 

"  Red  for  an  ould  Carpet  in  the  ve9try  .  .        .     00  04   00 

Red  for  an  ould  Cope  to  Couer  a  Coffyn  .  .         .     02   10   00" 

The  first-named  is  stated  by  the  editor  to  have  been  "  made  of  a  cope  " 

(Ed.  by  E.  Frkshfikld,  1885,  viii.  52.) 
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Woodbury.  Nor  does  the  report  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners 
in  1553,  yield  us  much  information  on  this  point  True,  it 
contains  this  entry :  "Estbudleghiiij/t,"  as  "  resey  ved  for  the 
vestymente,"  but  this  was  for  the  entire  hundred.1  Some 
estimate  of  their  number  and  materials  may  be  formed,  by  the 
list  of  goods  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Wood- 
bury, recorded  in  the  parish  accounts  of  1  Edward  VI.  (1547). 
A  transcript  of  this  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

As  with  the  vestments,  so  with  the  plate ;  the  same  report 
of  1553  does  not  specify  the  number  of  articles  belonging  to 
each  church,  but  gives  the  total  list  for  the  hundred,  thus : 

"Estbudlegh.     xi  chalices,  iij  cruetts,  \j   sencers,  ij  paxis, 
j  shippe,2  j  pixe  of  sylver."  8 

In  one  section  of  the  Commissioners'  report,  headed  "  The 
juels  and  vestments  and  the  namys  of  the  persons  that 
have  taken  away  the  same,  and  have  nott  agreed  with  the 
commissioners  for  the  same,  but  the  order  thereof  is  reservyd 
to  the  Kyngs  Majesties  Counsel!,"  East  Budleigh  appears 
for  having  parted  with  a  bell,  with  this  addition:  "j  crosse 
of  sylver  sold  for  xlvli.  whereof  they  gave  to  Mr.  Duke 
xlvti.  towards  the  makyng  of  the  haven,  and  with  the  rest 
they  bought  a  pece  of  ordynaunce  called  a  slynger  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  ther,  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Maire  of  Exeter,  which  cost  xx/i."4  This  cross  must  have 
adorned  the  high  altar.  Some  church  plate  sold  in  Dorset- 
shire at  this  period  brought  4s.  8d.  per  ounce.5  If  the  East 
Budleigh  cross  was  of  plain  silver,  and  sold  at  the  same  rate, 
it  would  weigh  192£oz.  =  16  lbs.  troy,  and  be  of  the  value 
of  £44  18s.  4d.,  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  amount 
for  which  it  was  actually  sold  (£45).  That  church  plate 
was  sometimes  sold  below  the  proper  value,  is  shewn  by 
an  example  recorded  by  the  Commissioners,  as  having  taken 
place  at  Portelmouth.  The  parishioners  sold  a  silver  cross 
for  £15,  but  "  forasmuch  as  it  is  provyd  that  the  crosse  was 

1  JB.  D.  A.  S.  ii.  2nd  S.  272. 

1  A  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  ship  or  boat  for  containing  incense  ;  thus,  at 
Aahbnrton : 

"  1556-7.    [Payment]  xxd  for  the  shyp  to  putt  frankincense  yn." 

(Ch.  W.  Accounts,  36.) 

Under  date  1827,  this  entry  is  recorded  in  the  inventory  of  Exeter  Cathedral : 

"  2  naricule  argenti." 

(Dr.  Oliver,  Bishops  of  Exeter,  810.) 
1  Ibid.  275. 

4  E.  D.  A.  8.  ii.  2nd  S.  275  ;  2>.  A.  xxii.  216. 
8  J.  EL  Nightingale,  Ch.  Plate  of  Dorset  (1889)  199. 

8  2 
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worth  xxiZi,"  the  Commissioners  ordered  the  purchaser  to 
"paye  over  and  besydes  vi&."6  The  articles  of  silver  and  of 
other  metals  belonging  to  the  church  of  East  Budleigh,  would 
approximate  in  character  and  number  to  those  of  Woodbury, 
recorded  in  Appendix  A. 

The  Woodbury  list  was  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  articles, 
especially  of  the  more  valuable  ones,  recorded  in  marginal 
notes,  as  "  stolen  "  or  "  sold."  These  notes  were  not  written 
at  the  same  time  as  the  inventory,  but  certainly  within  the 
same  year  (the  handwriting  is  the  same,  but  different  ink  was 
used)  as  in  the  summary  of  the  receipts  and  payments  is  this 
entry : — "  except  all  the  Juels  that  were  stolen  yn  thys  yere," 
and  this  memo  is  repeated  in  the  accounts  of  the  year  follow- 
ing, except  that  "the"  is  substituted  for  "thys."  The 
unstolen  third  Chalice  yet  remained  in  the  church,  as  this 
item  shows : — 

"1548-9.     A  case  for  the  ChaUys  .        xijd." 

Judging  by  this  omission  of  any  further  reference,  in  the 
accounts,  to  their  stolen  plate,  &c,  the  parishioners  appar- 
ently took  no  further  action  in  the  matter,  until  the  4th  year 
of  Edward  VI.,  when  we  find  the  following  payments : — 

"  1550-1.     To  Robert  Elyot  and  John  Cayt  ffor  to  seyke 

them  that  stole  the  Crosse,  the  Sens,  and 
tow  Challys  off  syluer  parcell  gylt  w*  other 
thyngs  whan  Androw  Hollwyll  alias 
Hoppyng  and  Richard  Parker  were 
churchwardens iiij*" 

and  two  years  later — 

"  1552-3  ffor  Chargs  sekyn  the  Chalys  .         .         .  xxydn 

It  was  evident  the  parishioners  began  to  realise,  that  the 
shadows  of  coming  events  were  appearing.  That  the  Com- 
missioners, armed  with  additional  powers  to  enforce  the 
Royal  Orders  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  church 
goods,  were  coming,  and  would  not  be  trifled  with.  The 
parish  was  held  directly  responsible  for  any  article, 
"  embeselled  or  removed  "  since  the  previous  inventory,  and 
was  required  to  make  "  due  satysfaccion  and  payment  for  the 
same." 7  Whether  Woodbury  yielded  up  the  missing  articles 
or  was  fined,  we  know  not.     In  other  Devonshire  parishes 

6  E.  D.  A.  8.  ii.  2nd  S.  272. 

7  7th  Rep.  Dtp.  Keeper  of  Pub.  Records,  313.) 
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similarly  circumstanced,  we  possess  evidence  of  their  being 
required  to  pay  the  amount  (determined  upon  by  the  Com- 
missioners), of  which  these  are  examples : — 

"  Clyst  S.  Georgii.    j  pixe  of  sylver  was  stolen  syns  the  last 
Inventory  ija.  vjd. 

Barnstaple,    j  chalice,  iiij  patens  of  chalics,  j  pixe  of  sylver. 

lxx». 
Fremyngton.    j  crosse  of  silver  vju.  xiij».  iiijd. 

Parkeham.    j  chalice  stolen  xiij".  iiijd. 

Kyngiswere  ...  to  thentent  they  may  nott  hereafter  be 
called  to  make  firther  aunswer  for  the  premises  the 
paressheners  do  offer  to  the  Kyngs  Majestic  use  x11  now 
paide."  8 

We  have  no  information  whether  the  parishioners  of  East 
Budleigh  had  to  pay  to  the  King,  the  full  value  of  the  cross 
they  sold.  Possibly,  as  the  amount  was  expended  in  matters 
of  public  utility,  they  escaped,  as  some  others  appear  to  have 
done.  Of  all  the  church  goods  belonging  to  our  parish,  and 
of  which  we  may  accept  the  Woodbury  list  as  an  approxi- 
mate one,  one  Chalice  only  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
short  reign  of  Edw.  VI. 

In  the  period  of  the  great  Civil  War,  many  churches  lost 
their  plate,  especially  in  those  places  where  the  contest  raged 
most,  as  at  Barnstaple,9  but  East  Budleigh  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  at  that  time. 

The  following  Inventory  is  transcribed  from  the  Church- 
wardens' Account  Book,  and  points  out  that  the  Chalice  was 
the  sole  piece  of  plate  that  belonged  to  the  parish  at  that 
period : — 

"  1728.     An  account  of  the  Utensils  and  other  Goods  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  lodgd  in  the  Parish  Chest — 

A  Surplice 

A  Rocket 

A  Pulpit  Cushion  and  Cloath 

A  Silver  Chalice 

A  Flaggon  of  tin 

A  Pewter  plate 

A  Carpet  Comunion  Cloth  and  Napkin. 

A  Book  of  Homilys 

Two  old  Com.  Prayer  Books 

An  Old  Pulpit  Cloth 

4  Old  Keys." 

8  E.D.A.S.  ii.  2nd  S.  271,  2.  •  J.  R.  Chanter,  op.  cU.  64. 
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Between  1663  and  1837,  the  Accounts  only  record  the 
purchase  of  these  articles  for  the  Communion  Services,  out 
of  the  ordinary  parish  funds : — 

"  1669.     To  a  flaggon  for  the  Comunion  .         08.  6 

1674.     for  a  puter  Dish  to  carry  the  Com- 

unyon  bread         ....         01. 8 
1762.     To  w*  paid  for  a  new  puter  plate  for 

ye  Communion  .  0.  01.  6." 

1814.     Silver  Alms  Dish — vide  infra. 

The  pieces  of  Communion  plate,  at  present  belonging  to 
the  Church,  are  five  in  number : 

1.  Chalice. — Of  modern  electro-plate,  undecorated. 

2.  Alms  Disk. — Silver.  Plain  (excepting  a  decorated 
border),  circular,  plate-shaped.  Diameter,  9£  inches.  Marks 
(1)  Maker  (imperfect).  (2)  lion.  (3)  Crowned  leopard's 
head.    (4)  R.    (5)  Head  of  Sovereign  (  - 1812-3). 

The  rim  bears  this  inscription  on  its  upper  surface :  "  Decr 
24, 1813.  East  Budleigh.  Eevd.  Ambrose  Stapleton,  Vicar. 
John  Hussey  &  Isaac  Tedbury,  Churchwardens.'1 

Its  purchase  is  recorded  in  the  accounts : 

"  1814.     Feb.  20.     Paid  for  a  piece  of  Plate  for 

collecting  alms  for  the  Sacrament      .     8   11    0" 

3.  Paten. — Silver.  Plain,  circular,  plate-shaped.  Dia- 
meter, 8  inches.  Marks  (1)  jj  g  (2)  Lion.  (3)  Crowned 
leopard's  head.     (4)  D.     (5)  Head  of  Sovereign  (  =  1799). 

Inscription  on  under  surface  of  rim :  "  This  plate  was 
purchased  with  Vowlers  Charity  to  the  Parish  of  East 
Budleigh  1799." 

It  is  thus  recorded  in  the  accounts : 

"  1799-1800.     Piece  of  Plate  for  Communion 

table.  .  .         .     4   16  — w 

This  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  sum  received 
from  Allgood's,  or  Fowler's  (Vowler's)  gift*  for  "ornament- 
ing and  beautifying  the  parish  church,"  and  amounting  to 
£3  6s.  8d.  annually,  was  at  that  time  paid  into  the  ordinary 
church  fund. 

4.  Flagon. — Silver.  Tall,  with  handle  and  hinged  cover. 
Height  8f  in.  (10  in.  including  cover).   Body  taper.  Diameter 
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of  mouth  4£  in.,  of  base  6£  in.  The  latter  raised  by  a 
projecting  carved  border.  Marks  (1)  I  in  shield.  (2)  Lion. 
(3)  Crowned  leopard's  head.  (4)  d  (-1779.)  Inside  the  base 
border  is  this  inscription : 

"Given  to  the  Church  of  East  Budleigh  Devon  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  Comer  widow  1779." 

The  burial  register  records  her  interment  on  Nov.  23, 1780.1 

5.  Chalice. — Is  of  hammered  silver,   and  of  conical  or 

goblet  form.     Its  height  is  7$  inches,  of  which  4  in.  is 

devoted  to  the  cup ;  this  is  mounted  on  a  stem,  expanded 

into  a  knop  in  the  centre,  and  resting  on  a  foot  of  4^  in. 

diameter.    The  sides' of  the  mouth  of  the  cup  change  their 

direction,  and  form  a  kind  of  slightly  concave  vertical  rim,  f  in. 

broad.    The  diameter  of  the  mouth  is  3£  in.    Round  the 

centre  of  the  body  is  an  engraved  belt,  y^-  of  an  inch  wide, 

consisting  of  two  narrow  parallel  fillets,  which  intersect  each 

other  at  regular  distances  of  2\  in.,  leaving  4  spaces  occupied 

by  arabesque-like  foliage.     Surrounding  the  under  part  of 

the  base  of  the  cup,  of  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and  round 

the  border  of  the  foot,  is  a  raised  pattern  like  that  of  the 

classic  egg  and  dart,  but  without  the  dart     There  is  also  a 

dentated  (like  the  dentils  in  architecture)  ornament  at  the 

top  and  base  of  the  stem.     The  knop  is  undecorated.    The 

stamp  marks  are  important,  as  they  afford  the  clue  to  the 

date  of  the  chalice,  and  to  its  manufacturer.    They  are  two 

in  number:   one  is  IONS,  the  N  being  reversed,  and  the 

other,  although  somewhat  worn,  is  evidently  the  top  of  an  I 

in  the  middle  of  an  X  shaped  depression.     Vide  plate  7,  a. 

This  is  the  only  piece  of  our  church  plate  that  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

Chalices  of  the  pre-Reformation  period  are  rare.  The  late 
Mr.  J.  E.  Nightingale  was  unable  to  find  more  than  two  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  seven  in  Wiltshire.2  They  are  of  more 
elaborate  form,  often  studded  with  gems,  and  more  beautiful 
as  works  of  art,  than  those  of  the  Elizabethan  and  later 
periods.  An  excellent  specimen  is  preserved  at  Nettlecombe, 
Somerset3    An  early  chalice  and  paten  remain  in  the  church 

1  Cf.  D.  A.  xxii.  302. 

1  Ch.  Plate  of  Dorset  (1889),  61,  129 ;  Ch.  Plate  of  Wilts,  (1891)  227. 
Illustrations  of  each  are  given. 

*  Described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  0.  Morgan  in  Archceologia,  xlii. 
405-416.  Cf.  Journ.  Archest.  Inst.  iii.  129.  A  noble  example  belonging 
to  the  church  of  Kea,  near  Truro,  is  described,  with  an  accompanying 
engraving  in  Proc  of  Soc.  of  Antiq.  xiv.  2nd  S.  89-92. 
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of  Combpyne,  in  this  county.4  The  chalice  yet  remaining  in 
our  parish  church  is  certainly  not  of  this  period,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  not  to  be  the  one  authorised  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Edward  VI.,  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the 
parishioners. 

The  "  massing  chalice  "  was  not  identical  in  form  with  the 
"  communion  cup."  In  the  Romish  liturgy,  which  continued 
in  England  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the 
priest  alone  partook  of  the  cup,  hence  only  a  small  bowl  was 
needed,  and  this  was  usually  of  semi-circular  form.  But 
with  the  altered  character  of  the  religious  services,  when  the 
use  of  the  sacramental  cup  was  extended  to  the  laity  also,  a 
large  bowl  was  required.  This  change  was  apparently  not 
made  until  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  majority 
of  churches  changed  their  old  chalices  for  others  of  a  different 
shape.  Mr.  0.  Morgan  remarked  that,  with  the  incoming  of 
Elizabeth,  the  desire  to  change  the  vessel  that  had  been  used 
for  the  Mass  for  a  new  Communion  cup  was  very  general, 
and  "instead  of  being  a  shallow  bowl,"  it  was  " elongated 
into  the  form  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone  slightly  bell- 
shaped."6 

The  East  Budleigh  example,  is  a  typical  one  of  those 
generally  employed  from  and  after  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in 
West  Country  Churches,6  and  perhaps  throughout  England 
generally.1  Although  there  are  variations  in  nearly  every 
specimen,  it  is  remarkable  what  a  close  resemblance  they  all 
bear  to  each  other,  especially  in  their  engraved  and  moulded 
decorations.  They  were  originally  fitted  with  covers ;  these, 
when  reversed,  were  used  for  holding  the  sacramental  bread ; 
and  the  raised  centre  was  either  ornamented  with  a  device, 
or  bore  a  date.  The  oue  that  belonged  to  the  East  Budleigh 
chalice,  continued  in  the  parish  until  within  the  last  few 
years.     Whether  it  bore  a  date  or  not  is  unknown. 

4  There  is  a  full  page  illustration  of  it  in  E.  D.  A.  S.  v.  N.  S.  part  ii, 
accompanying  two  papers  by  the  Rev.  P.  Williams,  entitled  respectively,  "On 
church  plate  "  (106-114),  and  "  On  church  plate  in  the  Dioceses  of  Exeter  and 
Truro."  (115-16.)  The  former,  a  general  history  ;  the  latter,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  endeavours  made  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  church  plate  in  the 
two  Dioceses.  There  are  also  three  undescribed  illustrations  of  Devon 
examples.  Excepting  an  illustration  of  the  chalice,  found  in  Bishop  Bitton's 
tomb,  in  Exeter  Cathedral  (ii.  2nd  S.  plate  46),  the  vols  of  the  E.  D.  A.  S. 
contain  no  other  references  to  this  subject  Nor  is  there  any  separate  work 
relating  to  examples  in  this  county,  such  as  Mr.  Nightingale  has  done  for 
Dorset  and  Wilts. 

8  Archceologia,  xlii.  414. 

*  Excepting  those  of  the  Norfolk  pattern,  in  which  the  cup  is  of  a  different 
shai>e,  and  the  stem  destitute  of  a  knop.  Vide  engravings  in  Old  English  Plate, 
by  W.  J.  Cripps  (1886),  173 ;  and  in  Journal  of  Archceol.  Inst,  xxxv.  44. 
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In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Assay 
ce  at  Exeter  was  a  most  important  one.  "  Most  of  the 
t«.te  made  in  the  West  of  England,  especially  at  Plymouth, 
sent  to  be  stamped  "  there.7  The  Hall  Mark  previous 
1701,  "  was  a  letter  x  crowned,  subsequently  altered  to 
astle  of  three  towers."8  According  to  Mr.  Cripps,  "a  good 
y  of  the  Elizabethan  Communion  cups  still  to  be  seen 
Exeter  parish  churches,  nearly  all  of  them  being  of  the 
*«urs  1572,  1573,  or  1574,  bear  the  word  ions  with  or  with- 
^ti  the  crowned  x,  and  this  same  mark  is  found  on  many 
lage  communion  cups  of  the  same  date  and  fashion  in 
von  and  Cornwall.9  The  same  writer  describes  examples 
plate  bearing  the  ions  mark  belonging  to  four  churches 
Cornwall,  and  five  in  Devonshire.1  and  all,  with  one  ex- 
^ption,  record  the  year  of  their  manufacture  in  figures, 
^71-1576.  In  three,  this  mark  is  accompanied  with  a 
-*)gle  I;  in  two,  with  I  and  a;  in  one  with  I  and  B;  in 
^ie  with  io  and  a  ;  and  in  one  with  b  only.2  Mr.  Chaffers 
^cords  but  one  example,  an  apostle  spoon,  "date  about 
€76,"  the  marks  being  a  crowned  x  within  a  circle,  B,  i, 
Dns.3  Illustrations  of  the  Chalices  at  Lympston  and  Brixton 
H  this  county,  and  bearing  the  ions  stamp,  will  be  found  in 
i?.I?.A.S.  v.  2nd  S.  pi.  7.4  The  paten  of  the  former  accom- 
•anies  it,  and  is  dated  1575.  Another  in  the  church  of  Little- 
am,  by  Exmouth,  has  for  marks  a  crowned  X  within  a 
ircle,  ions  with  a  on  one  side,  and  another  single  letter 
ilmost  obliterated)  on  the  other.  One  at  Colaton  Ralegh 
as  the  characteristic  features  of  the  other  examples, 
specially  as  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  rim — apparently 
peculiarity  of  those  made  in  Exeter — but  it  bears  no  marks 
whatever.  Another  chalice  with  this  mark — ions — is  in  the 
duseum  at  South  Kensington;  nothing  is  known  of  its 
tistory,  but  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cripps,  that  it  "probably 
belonged  to  some  church  in  Devonshire,"  is  no  doubt  the 
sorrect  one.6     It  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of 

7  W.  Chaffers,  Hall  Marks  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  (1883),  160. 

•  Ibid.  158. 

•  Op.  cit.  89 

1  Trevalga,  St  Winnoe,  Duloe,  and  Perran-Uthnoe,  in  Cornwall ;  St. 
fetrock's,  (Exeter),  Lympston,  St.  Kerrians,  (Exeter),  Tamerton  Foliott,  and 
Littleham  near  Bideford,  in  Devonshire. 

•  Op.  cU.  91. 
»  Op.  cit.  164. 

4  The  vicar  of  Brixton,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Warner,  informs  the  writer,  that 
the  chalice  belonging  to  the  church  has  two  ions  marks  upon  it,  one  on  the 
outside  of  the  rim,  and  one  on  the  under  side  of  the  bottom. 

•  College  and  Corporation  Plate  (1881),  54. 
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East  Budleigh,  the  principal  variation  consisting  in  this 
upright  rim  being  straight  and  not  hollowed.6  The  marks 
are  similar,  that  of  the  I  being  very  clear.  In  lieu  of  a 
date,  the  raised  centre  of  the  coyer  has  a  Tudor  rose  engraved 
upon  it,  similar  to  that  at  Brixton.7 

The  last  to  notice  is  that  of  St  Petrock's,  Exeter,  also 
similar  to  the  one  belonging  to  this  parish,  except  that  it  is 
much  more  highly  decorated  with  engraved  patterns  of 
foliage,  &c,  extending  even  to  the  concavity  of  the  rim  and 
to  the  knop.  The  hall-marks  are  similar  (ions  and  I,  no 
others).  The  date,  1572,  is  engraved  on  the  cover.  An 
explanation  of  the  first  of  these  marks  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Shorto,  in  this  extract  from  the  churchwarden's 
accounts  of  1571 : 

"Paid  Iohn  Ions  Goldsmith  for  changing 

the  chalice  into  a  cup8    .  .         .     £1  15s.     5d." 

He  was,  however,  incorrect  in  affirming  the  single  letter 
to  be  x,  it  being  certainly  an  I,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Cripps*  and 
similar  to  the  stamp-mark  in  the  South  Kensington  and 
East  Budleigh  examples.  John  Jones  was  not  only  a 
resident  of  St.  Petrock's  parish,  but  also  served  the  office 
of  churchwarden  there,  in  the  years  1569-70,  1570-1.1 
Whether  the  I  on  the  separate  stamp  was  intended  for  his 
Christian  name,  and  which  the  io  in  one  of  the  specimens 
appears  to  favour;  or  was  a  hall-mark,  or  an  additional 
distinctive  one  of  the  maker,  is  not  very  clear,  especially 
as  it  is  a  separate  one,  and  the  letter  is  much  larger  than 
in  that  of  the  surname.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  IONS 
represented  Jones,  and  not  Jonson  or  Johnson  as  suggested 
by  Chaffers.2 

From  all  this  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  chalice 
remaining  in  oar  parish  church  was  made  in  Exeter  by  a 
goldsmith,  named  John  Jones,  and  probably  between  the 
years  1571  and  1576. 

6  Cf.  W.  J.  Cripps,  Old  Eng.  Plate,  173. 

7  The  writer  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Skinner,  of  the  S.  K.  Museum, 
for  a  photograph  and  particulars  of  this  chalice,  which  has  enabled  him  to 
compare  it  with  the  one  at  East  Budleigh. 

8  Op.  cit.  13.  At  All  Saints  Church,  Sanderstead,  Surrey,  "achalys  .  .  . 
was  changid  for  a  coppe,"  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI. 
Surrey  Archoeol.  Coll.  iv.  65. 

9  The  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  careful  examination  of  the 
chalice  and  its  marks,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W. 
David. 

1  D.A.  xiv.  464-6. 
8  Op.  cit.  159. 
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HOLY  COMMUNION. 

Beyond  the  various  sums  paid  annually  for  the  Sacramental 
wine,  the  churchwardens'  accounts  yield  but  little  information 
after  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  to  the  number  of 
celebrations  of  the  Communion  in  any  one  year,  the  festivals 
when  they  took  place,  or  of  the  kind  of  wine  employed.  It 
is  sometimes  termed  the  "  Communion/'  at  other  times  the 
"  Sacrament/1  the  former  being  the  earlier. 

"  1663-4.     for  wine  at  the   comunyon  at  wit 

Sunday   .  ..     00  07   00 

1700.         laid  out  for  wine  for  the  sacrements 

for  the  whole  year  .  .        .10     0 

1719.         paid  for  vine  for  Sackrements  for  the 

year        .  0   15     9" 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  entries  are 
of  the  briefest  description : 


"1792. 

wine  for  the  Sacrament  . 

.     1 

1 

0 

1803. 

for  Wine  &  Carig  of  the  sam 

.     1 

12 

6 

1810. 

Wine              .                ... 

.     1 

17 

0" 

The  number  of  celebrations  annually  was  usually  three  or 
four,  and,  in  a  few  years,  five.  On  one  occasion  only,  in 
1665  and  in  1707.  Christide  and  Easter  were  almost 
invariably  two  of  the  festivals8  for  such  celebrations,  the 
others  being  generally  Trinity  Sunday,  Whitsuntide,  Palm 
Sunday,    and    Michaelmas;    and   on   one   occasion  " Mid- 


summer." 


At  Woodbury  the  following  extract  points  out  the  customary 
occasions  during  the  previous  century,  the  Easter  celebration 
being  evidently  the  principal  one  : 

"  1559-60.     In  primis  paid  for  breadd  and  wyne  . 

against  Easter  and  before  Ester .     vja  ijd   ob. 
Item  paid  for  breadd  and  wyne 
against  Trinyte  sondaye  lamasse 
Mighelmasse  and  alhallouday  .  xix  ob." 

The  kind  of  wine  used  is  mentioned  as  "  sack  "  in  1667,  and 
"tent"  in  1768 ;  and  the  price  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  was  2s.  per  quart,  exclusive  of  carriage.  ("  Canary  " 
was  employed  at  Littleham  in  1710,  Ch.  W.  Accounts;  and  at 
HarUand  in  1613-4.— 5th  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  573.)    At 

'  One  of  the  rubrics  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service  in  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  runs  thus:  "Every  parishioner  shall  communicate  at  the 
least  three  times  in  the  year,  of  which  Easter  to  be  one." 
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St.  Christofer's,  London, "  iij  pints  of  malmesey  "  were  supplied 
in  1576,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  (Op.  cit.  4.)  The  accounts  of  All 
Saints',  Derby,  note  the  following  kinds  and  prices : 

"  1620.     Paid  for  wine  at  the  Communion  6  quarts 

muscadell  at  14d. 
1622.     Item  for  Muskadyne  at  a  Communion       .  8   2 

1632.     Item  at  3  Communions  8  gallons  &  1  qrt  of 

claret  at  2s.  8d.  .  .         .12   0 

1642.     Gilbert  Dean  for  3  gall,  of  claret      .  9   4"* 

The  quantity  of  wine  used  at  each  celebration  up  to  the 
year  1700  varied  from  3  to  5  quarts.  The  highest  was  in 
1674,  when  27£  quarts  were  supplied  for  five  Communions 
at  a  cost  of  £2  15s.6  At  Dent  Church,  the  Rev.  W. 
Thompson  remarks,  "  the  quantity  of  sacramental  wine  con- 
sumed in  a  year,  on  a  few  occasions,  would  be  appalling, 
if  we  did  not  remember  that  all  parishioners  were  bound 
to  communicate  three  times  a  year,  and  that  they  would 
naturally  select  the  great  festivals  for  this  observance.  The 
items  in  this  account  in  1760  are :  '  three  quarts  on  Whitsun- 
day, seven  at  Michaelmas,  six  at  Christmas,  and  four  gallons 
at  Easter/  "6  Of  the  large  quantity  used  formerly,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  small  amount  now  used  in  churches,  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  in  his  description  of  Chesterfield  Church, 
Derbyshire,  notes  that  during  1755  and  several  subsequent 
years  "  the  sacramental  wine  cost  2s.  a  bottle.  Six  bottles 
were  required  at  Easter  and  at  Christmas;  this  quantity 
would  amply  suffice  for  six  times  the  number  of  communi- 
cants in  well-ordered  churches  at  the  present  time." 7 

In  East  Budleigh  the  amount  now  paid  for  wine,  is  less  than 
one-half  that  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century, 
while  the  number  of  communions  and  of  communicants 
has  largely  increased. 

Except  during  the  last  decade,  the  annual  (average)  cost  of 
wine  was  one  guinea  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  has 

4  Op.  tit.  183. 

A  curious  order  was  made  at  a  vestry  meeting  (sic)  at  St.  Helen's  Church, 
Bishopsgate,  London,  in  1704  : 

"  That  henceforth  Tent  Wine  shall  be  had  and  used  in  this  Church  for  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  charge  thereof  exceeding,  or  over 
and  above  Eighteen  Pence  Per  Quart  shall  be  paid  by  the  Church  Warden." 

(Annals  of  St.  Helen's,  dx.,  Rev.  J.  E.  Cox  (1876)  125. 

•  In  1622,  "  thirteen  quarts  of  muscadine  were  consumed  "  at  two  celebra- 
tions on  Easter  Day  at  St.  Julian's  Church,  Shrewsbury. 

(A.  &  Q.  6th  S.  viii.  289.) 

•  Op.  tit.  264-5. 

7  Derbyshire  Archaeol,  Journ.  xii.  (1890)  169. 
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been  much  higher  during  the  present  one,  the  greatest 
amount  paid  in  any  one  year  being  £2  13s.  9d.  (in  1817). 

A  statement  of  the  number  of  communicants  on  any 
occasion  is  unrecorded.  Judging  from  the  quantity  of  wine 
supplied,  it  is  but  charitable  to  believe  the  number  was 
large.8 

The  money  collected  at  such  times  appears  to  have  been 
employed  for  charitable  purposes  by  the  vicar,  as  customary 
in  most  places.  The  Eev.  A.  Stapleton  was  accustomed  to 
distribute  it  among  the  poor,  in  the  vestry  of  our  parish 
church,  at  the  close  of  the  service.  In  some  parishes,  however, 
it  was  paid  into  the  ordinary  church  funds.  For  instance,  at 
Swainswick,  near  Bath,  the  amount  received,  and  frequently 
the  number  of  communicants,  were  annual  entries  in  the 
parish  accounts : 

"1633.     Keceived  of  70  Communicants  .         .       Oil      6"» 

Again,  at  Christofer's,  London : 

"1620.     Red  of  the  Communicants  this  yeare     06    14   01  \ 
pd  to  the  poore  of  the  communian 

money      .  .  .     06   14  01£" l 

The  Communion  bread  and  wine  were  generally  paid  for 
out  of  the  ordinary  church  funds,  as  already  shown  in  the 
instance  of  this  parish.  The  cost  of  the  bread  was  nearly 
always  contained  in  a  separate  item,  often  combined  with 
other  charges,  and  was  supplied  by  the  clerk : 

*  1663-4.     for  Comminyon  bred  and  washing  the 

church  lining  .  .         .     00   03   0 

1750-1.     To  Lazaras  Stone  for  Bread  and  wash- 
ing the  Surpluss  .         .  7  — n 

In  various  places  the  necessary  amount  was  obtained  by  a 
general  collection  in  the  parish,  by  a  kind  of  house-to- 
house  visitation.     Examples : 

WOODBURY. 

u  1582-3.     [Receipt].  Item  of  the  Colection  for  bread 

and  wyne  this  yeare       .  .         .     xxx*." 

An  annual  entry  until  1597-8. 


8  « 


Hillingdon,  Middlesex.  '1682.  This  year  on  Easter  Day  was  Low 
Sunday  300  persons  received  the  communion,  alarmed  to  their  duty  by  an 
order  from  Henry  [Compton],  Lord  Bishop  of  London.'" 

(J.  S.  Burn,  Hist,  of  Parish  Registers  (1862)  186.) 
•  R.  E.  M.  Peach,  Annals  of  Swainswick  (1890)  101. 
1  Op.  cit.  53. 
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MILTON  ABBOT. 

"  1588.  Receyvyd  in  monye  getheryd  about  the 
parishe  for  to  buy  bread  and  wyne  for 
the  holy  communion  .     vjs.  xd." 

On  this  Mr.  Pengelly  remarks :  "  There  is  no  light  in 
the  accounts  why  the  entire  amount  was  not  defrayed  out  of 
the  parish  money." 2 

At  Swainswick  also : 

"1639.     Collected  for  bread  and  wine  .         .09   0"8 

The  Iittleham  accounts  record  a  curious  custom  formerly 
in  vogue  there,  as  well  as  its  cessation,  in  the  last  century, 
of  paying  out  of  the  Church  funds,  2s.  to  the  Incumbent  at 
each  celebration,  as  shewn  in  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  1768.         Four  Sacraments  in  wine  18af  bread 

2a.     To    the   Parson   2a    at    each 
Sacrament,  8s  .  .         .18     — 

1775-6.  I*1  four  years  in  arrears  of  the 
Sacrament  money  due  to  the 
Officiating  Clergeman  .         .     1  12     0 

11th  June,  1777.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  sum  of  two 
shillings  at  each  Sacrament  in  the  year  to  the 
Officiating  Minister  has  been  given  up  and  relin- 
quished by  the  Minister  of  Littleham  for  some 
years  since  as  unreasonable  and  not  to  be  claimed; 
and,  therefore,  the  sum  of  one  pound  and  twelve 
shillings  ought  not  to  have  been  paid  by  the 
Churchwardens  of  lost  year  as  mentioned  in  their 
account,  who  paid  the  same  by  mistake." 

The  curious  payments  made  out  of  the  Sacrament  money, 
were  sometimes  very  remarkable.  Thus,  at  St  Mary's 
Church,  Eeading,  the  accounts  contain  this  record : — M  1571. 
It  is  agreed  that  Mr.  Powell,  vicar,  shall  have  half  the  Pascal 
money,  he  paying  for  half  the  bread  and  wine,  according  to 
the  agreement  made  with  the  old  vicar."4  While  at  St 
John's,  Chester,  a  vestry  order  of  1791  notes,  "it  has  been 
customary,  but  very  improper,  for  the  Parish  Clerk  to  receive 
a  small  share  of  the  money  given  at  the  Sacrament,"  and 
"  order  and  direct  that,  as  his  salary  is  advanced,  this  usage 
be  discontinued."6  There  is  an  entire  absence  in  our  parish 
books,  of  any  notice  of  gifts  of  wine,  &c,  to  the  clergyman, 

8  "  The  Parish  Expenditure  of  Milton  Abbot  in  1588."  D.  A.  xi.  219,  229. 

*  R.  &  M.  Peach,  op.  cit.  106. 

4  Hist,  of  heading,  Dr.  Doban  (1835),  125. 

•  Hist,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Rev.  S.  C.  Scott  (1892),  179. 
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or  to  any  notable  personage  visiting  or  resident  within  the 
district.  Gifts  are  not  unfrequently  recorded  in  the  accounts 
of  other  places : — 

WOODBURY. 

"  1546-7.     ffor  a  potell  of  wyne  geven  to  Sir  Richard 

Greynffeld,  Rnyght,  when  he  chose  the 
men  .  .  ...     iiiid "  • 

This  Sir  Richard  Grenvile  was  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  1532,  . 
and  died  in   1550.    He  was  grandfather  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenvile  who  was  killed  in  "The  Revenge,"  an  event  so 
graphically  described  by  his  kinsman,  Sir  W.  Ralegh. 

LANGFORD  LONG  BLAND  FORD,  DORSET. 

"  1638.         Paid  for  a  boottell  of  wine  y*  we  gave 

the  parsson  at  Fesataahon  .         .     2B     0d  "T 

sandwich. 

"  For  a  galown  of  wyn  gevyn  to  ye  vecary,  at  his 

newe  comyng  hethyr,  yn  ye  name  of 
all  the  parysschowns     .  .         .     viijd  "8 

ALL  SAINTS',    DERBY. 

"1668.         Two  quartes  of  sack,  given  to  Doctor 

Boilstone  after  the  tow  Sacraments   .     4     0  "  9 


COMMUNION  TABLE. 

This  has  already  been  described.1  It  is  probably  older 
than  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  parish  accounts,  in 
which  the  following  are  the  only  references : — 

"1688.     To  Phillip  Eliott  for  the  Communion 

table  ..040 

1756.     To  a  cloth  for  the  Communion  table, 

and  makeing  .  .         .  7     6 

1762.     To  w*   paid    for  a  new  cloth   for  y° 

Communion  table     .  .         .     0  04     9 

1807.     Mr.    Manly's    bill  for  a  Communion 

cloth        .  .  .         .     8  17     9." 

Phillip  Eliott;  in  the  first  entry,  was,  as  shewn  in  other 
items  in  the  accounts,  the  village  carpenter,  and  the  4s.  Od.  was 
most  probably  for  the  repair  of  the  former  Communion  table, 
and  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  one  yet  preserved  in 
the  vestry. 

•  A  "  potell "  was  two  quarts.        7  Somerset  and  Dorset  N.  <fr  Q.  iiL  22. 
•  Boys'  Hist,  of  Sandwich  (1792),  365.  •  Op.  tit.  183. 

1  D.A.  xxiii.  249. 
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RUSHES. 

In  the  mediaeval  and  early  periods  of  churches,  rashes  were 
scattered  over  their  floors,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  of 
warmth.2  Such  was  the  practice  even  in  domestic  dwellings, 
when  the  rushes  were  often  mixed  with  aromatic  herbs,  or 
with  flowers.8  After  a  time  the  custom  of  renewing  the 
rushes  was  elevated  into  a  kind  of  festival,  called  Eushbearing, 
and  although  in  the  South  of  England  it  has  long  since  been 
discontinued,  it  has  been  otherwise  in  the  North,  having  been 
kept  up  to  a  late  period  within  the  present  century,  and  the 
rush  cart  is  yet  reported  to  make  its  appearance  annually  in 
some  of  the  hill  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.4 

The  accounts  of  this  parish  do  not  record  their  employ- 
ment in  the  church,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  year  1663 ;  but 
we  may  scarcely  doubt  they  were  used  at  an  earlier  period, 
probably  in  the  previous  century,  as  found  recorded  at 
Woodbury : — 

1535-6.  Item  for  Russhys   .  ...  xijd 

1538-9.  Item  for  Russhys  to  straw  the  church        .  xijd 

1 542-3.  Item  for  a  Seym  of  Russhes  .  .         .  xijd5 

1565-6.  Item  paid  for  Rowches  agaynst  heaster       .  ijd " 


n 


INTERMENTS  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH. 

It  is  alien  to  the  design  of  the  present  paper  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  history  of  this  subject.  Originally,  all  inter- 
ments were  made  in  the  ground  outside  the  building,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  gradual  step-by-step  process  that  they  began, 
and  until  a  very  late  period  have  continued,  to  take  place 
within  the  area  of  the  church  structure;  a  practice  that  for  good 
sanitary  reasons  has  been  stopped  by  the  hand  of  authority. 
Our  parish  accounts,  between  the  years  1663  and  1784,  a 
period  of  120  years,  register  the  interments  of  72  bodies 
within  the  church  walls.  The  word  "  register  "  is  employed, 
inasmuch  as  the  name  of  the  deceased  person  is  stated,  and 
the  sum  of  6s.  8d.  is  entered  in  each  instance,  as  having  been 
received  and  included  in  the  church  receipts  for  the  year. 

*  At  the  Visitation  of  Southwell  Minster  in  1499,  the  Deputy  Sacrist  was 
cited  for  not  supplying  the  choir  with  rushes  and  matting  (Visitations,  &c., 
A.  F.  Leach,  Camd.  Soc.  1891,  67). 

3  T.  Whicht,  Dom.  Manners,  <kc.  during  the  Middle  Ages  (1862),  246. 

4  A  full  report  of  the  custom,  past  and  present,  with  illustrations,  will  be 
found  in  Rush -Bearing,  by  A.  burton  (1891)  ;  and  in  an  article  with  a 
similar  title  in  T.  Andrews'  Cur.  of  the  Church,  52-62. 

6  Seym  —  seam,  a  horse-load. 
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We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  practice  had  been  continued 
over  a  long  period  prior  to  the  earlier  of  the  dates  named — of 
some  we  possess  direct  evidence  that  this  was  so,  although  of 
the  great  number  that  have  been  interred  remarkably  few 
memorials  remain.  Evidence  of  the  great  crowding  that  had 
taken  place  was  afforded  during  the  church  restorations, 
when  the  paving  of  the  passages  was  put  into  thorough  repair. 
Many  remains  were  found  near  the  surface,  some,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  being  unprotected  by  coffins.6 

Leading  ecclesiastics  and  others  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 
practice,  but  without  much  avail.  Dr.  J.  Hall,  when  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  was  especially  active  in  this  direction.  In  a 
sermon  preached  by  him  in  Exeter,  in  the  year  1637,  he 
makes  many  allusions  to  it  "I  cannot  but  hold  it,"  he 
remarks,  "  very  unfit  and  inconvenient,  both  First,  in  respect 
of  the  Majesty  of  the  Place  .  .  .  Secondly,  in  regard  of  the 
Annoyance  of  the  Living,"  for  which  he  adduces  many 
sanitary  reasons.  "  There  can  no  vault  be  so  good  to  cover 
our  graves,  as  that  of  heaven."7 

Whether  the  interments  were  made  in  vaults  or  in 
ordinary  graves,  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  noxious 
vapours  emanating  therefrom  being  a  common  cause  of 
illness  among,  as  well  as  of  much  annoyance,  to  the  congrega- 
tion. There  would  be  less  reason  for  complaint  in  mediaeval 
tiiaes,  partly  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  interments,  and 
partly  to  the  free  use  of  incense  during  the  services. 

Parish  accounts  frequently  show  the  attempts  that  were 
niade,  by  various  fumigating  processes,  for  getting  rid  of  the 
nuisance.     Thus,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Barnstaple : 

"1741.     Paid  for  Tobacco  and  Frankincense  burnt 

in  the  Church   .  .  .         .     2s.  6d. 

1752.     Paid  for  Frankincense,  Senemon  and  Char- 
cole  .  .  ...     3s."8 

1  Inf.  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Palmer. 

7  Published  under  this  title :  Abraham* a  purchase  and  employment  of  a 
Burying  Place.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  City  of  Exeter,  at  the  Consecration 
(ft  new  Burial- Place  there>  on  St,  Bartholomew' s-day,  August  £4,  1687  ;  and 
Seated  M  To  the  nearest  and  most  eminent  part  of  my  Charge,  The  City 
°f  Exeter."  ( Works  (1808)  v.  426-442. ) 

1  J.  R.  Chanter,  op.  cit.  90.  The  following  are  other  illustrative  examples : 

ST.   MICHAEl/S,    COENHILL. 

"1589.        Paide  for  ffrankensence  to  aire  the  vault      .        .  ijd." 

(Ch.  W.  Ace,  180.) 

ST.    MARTIN'S,    LEICESTER. 

"1688-9.    Paid  for,  sweete  wood  to  burne  in  the  Church       .    0    0    6." 

(C%.  W.Acc.  191.) 

VOL.  XXIV.  T 
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Mr.  Chanter's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  well  worth 
quoting : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  the  use  of  frankincense  at  so  late 
a  period,  except  it  may  have  been  to  overpower  the  evil 
odour  on  breaking  the  ground  within  the  Church  for  inter- 
ments, which  frequently  took  place.  One,  of  which  the  writer 
has  special  recollection,  was  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Beavis,  a 
man  of  great  local  note  in  his  day,  who  was  buried  about 
1825,  in  the  Mayor's  aisle,  the  funeral  taking  place  by  torch- 
light, a  ceremony  then  esteemed  a  mark  of  the  importance  of 
the  deceased,  and  as  an  honour  to  his  memory.  The  odour 
on  that  occasion  prevented  the  seats  in  its  vicinity  being  used 
for  many  weeks."9 

BELLS. 

It  is  less  than  forty  years  ago  since  the  study  of  bells  and  of 
everything  relating  to  them,  first  engaged  the  serious  attention 
of  archaeologists  and  ecclesiologists.  In  the  year  1885  the 
Eev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  the  hard-working  Devonian  and  veteran 
rector  of  St.  George's  Clist,  went  to  his  rest.  With  two  excep- 
tions, he  had  ascended  every  church  belfry  in  this  county,  and 
had  taken  full  particulars  of  all  their  bells.  The  information 
so  obtained,  was  embodied  in  a  paper  read  by  him  on  June  5, 
1866,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  and  published  subsequently  in  their  Transactions} 
This  was  also  issued  in  separate  form,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  standard  works  on  campanology.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  the  Church  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire,  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
J.  Eaven. 

An  account  of  the  Wiltshire  Church  Bells,  by  the  Eev.  W.  C. 
Lukis,  had  been  published  in  1857,  and  of  those  of  Sussex  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Tyssen  in  1864.    As  early,  however,  as  1850,  Mr. 

ST.  Michael's,  bishops  stortford. 

"1619.         pd  for  Junyper  to  burne  in  the  church  this  yeare  y§. 

1625.         pd  for  pitch  and  ffrancuncence  to  burn  in  the 

church  .  .  ...  xiyd. 

1627.        pd  to  Warman's  wife  for  Junyper  and  things  to 

perfume  the  church        .  ...  xijd." 

(Ch  W.  Ace  69-71.)* 
•  Op.  cU.  90.   Cf.  Gent's.  Mag.  xix  (1749)  140  ;  xxiv  (1754)  62.    Old  South- 
vark%  by  W.  Rendle  (1878)  199. 
1  I.  (N.  S.),  221-410,  with  18  plates. 

*  Similar  methods  of  purifying  the  air  were  adopted  in  the  open  streets  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague.  Parish  Accounts  of  St  Christofer's,  London,  record  an 
example : 

"  1626.  pd  for  Earthen  Pannes  Charcolles  stone  Pich  ffrancomsence  and 
Incense  to  burne  in  the  streats  according  to  my  lord  maior  his 
order  and  cost  in  all  .  .  01  08  04." 

(Op.  cit.  60.) 
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Ellacombe  had  issued  his  Practical  Remarks  on  Belfries  and 
Ringers,  of  which  the  4th  edition  appeared  in  1878. 

That  the  advent  of  Christianity  in  this  country  was  either 
accompanied  with,  or  was  soon  followed  by,  the  introduction 
of  bells,  to  summon  the  people  to  public  worship,  is  generally 
admitted ;  and  we  are  aware  that  they  have  always  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  from  a  very 
early  period.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  earliest  Church  erected  in  East  Budleigh  parish 
possessed  its  bell  or  bells. 

Mr.  T.  North  remarks,  "  There  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  art  of  bell-founding,  like  the  arts  generally,  was 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
ecclesiastics  prior  to  the  13th  century."2  But  as  a  distinct 
trade  it  was  certainly  practised  in  this  county  during  that 
century,  as  we  learn  that  Eoger  de  Ropeforde,  of  Paignton, 
and  his  heirs  were  "employed  by  Bishop  Quivil  and  the 
Chapter  in  1284,  to  make  the  four  bells  in  the  North  Tower 
. .  .  [and]  to  repair  the  organs  and  the  horologe."  s 

The  early  bell-founders  must  have  been  very  painstaking 
and  well-skilled  in  their  craft,  as  we  have  the  testimony  of 
modern  campanologists  that  the  pre-Eeformation  bells  were, 
in  every  respect,  far  superior  to  those  that  were  cast  after  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.4 

Of  the  bells  that  hung  in  the  tower  of  our  parish  church 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  glean  a  few  particulars  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  At  whatever  period  they  may  have 
been  supplied,  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  rung  until  an 
important  religious  ceremony  had  first  taken  place,  termed  in 
the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Bishop  Lacy,  "  Benedictio  Campan- 
arum."5 

The  spoliation  of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.,  led 
apparently  to  similar  acts  on  a  smaller  scale  in  some  of  the 
churches,  early  in  the  first  year  of  his  successor,  Edward  VL 
(1547).  The  Privy  Council  on  October  17th  of  that  year, 
sent  a  very  remarkable  letter,  addressed  "  To  our  verie  good 
Lord  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,"  stating  that  some  persons  had 
''lately  attempted  in  sondry  placys  of  the  realm e  to  make 

*  English  Bells  and  Bell  Lore  (1888),  6. 

*  The  Bells  of  the  Cathedral,  Exeter,  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  (1874), 
3,39-40. 

4  Cf.  Church  Bells  of  Sussex,  18,  9,  where  the  causes  of  the  decadence  are 
explained. 

»  Ed.  by  Ralph  Barnes  (1847),  218,  et  seq.  Cf.  The  Church  Bells  of 
Norfolk,  I.  LVEstrange  (1874),  17-19.  Sometimes  termed  a  baptismal  cere- 
mony ;  vide  Hone's  Everyday  Book,  Jan.  29,  ii.  139.  Cf.  Church-lore  Glean- 
ings, 76. 

T  2 
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sale  of  th'  ornaments  of  the  plate  juells  and  bells  of  soundry 
churches/'  and  giving  him  instructions  how  to  act6  This 
tends  to  show  that  no  inventory  of  the  Church  goods  in 
Devonshire  had  as  yet  been  authorised  to  be  made.  We 
have  no  positive  knowledge  of  any  such  loss  having  been 
experienced  in  our  Church  at  that  date ;  but  as  many  of  the 
more  valuable  articles  belonging  to  that  of  Woodbury  had 
been  reported  as  "stolen"  in  that  year,7  we  arrive  at  the 
natural  conclusion  that  East  Budleigh  probably  suffered  in  a 
similar  manner.8 

The  Woodbury  Inventory  of  1546-7,  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  information  of  the  parishioners,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  The  official  one  for  the  Royal 
Commissioners  was  made  in  1548-9,  and  is  thus  noted  in  the 
accounts : — 

"  Item  fifor  the  makyng  off  the  Inventory  for  the 

church  gooddys iij"  iiij.d  n 

A  similar  inventory  would  have  to  be  furnished  for  the 
Commissioners  by  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh  about  the 
same  time. 

When  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1549  had  been  suppressed,  it 
was  remembered  how  the  Church  bells  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall had  "  served,  by  ringing,  to  summon  and  call  in  the  dis- 
affected unto  their  arm8,,'  and  accordingly  the  following  order 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  sent  to  Lord  Russell,  who  com- 
manded the  Royal  forces : — 

,  "After  our  harty  commendations  to  your  lordship,  where  the 
rebels  of  the  country  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  have  used  the 
bells  in  every  parish  as  an  instrument  to  stir  the  multitude,  and 
call  them  together,  thinking  good  to  have  this  occasion  of  attempt- 
ing the  like  hereafter  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  remembering 
withal,  that  by  taking  down  of  them,  the  King's  majesty  may  have 
gome  commodity  towards  his  great  charge  that  way:  We  have 
thought  good  to  pray  your  good  lordship  to  give  order  for  the 
taking  down  the  said  bells  in  all  the  churches  within  those  two 
counties,  leaving  in  every  church  one  bell,  the  least  of  the  ring 
that  now  is  in  the  same,  which  may  serve  to  call  the  parishioners 
together  to  the  sermons  and  divine  service.  In  the  doing  whereof, 
we  require  your  lordship  to  use  such  moderation,  as  the  same  may 
be  done  with  as  much  quietness,  and  as  little  offence  of  the  common 
people  as  may  be.  And  thus  we  bid  your  lordship  most  hartily 
fareweL     From  Westminster,  12  Sept.  1549.     &c  &c."9 

•  Dr.  Oliver,  Bishops  of  Exeter,  181,  2.  7  Vide  Appendix  A. 

8  D.  A.  xxiiL  283.  9  J.  Strype,  op.  eU.  ii.  280,  1. 
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Had  this  hasty,  ill-judged,  and  mercenary  order  been 

carried  out,  the  loss  to  the  two  counties  would  have  been 

enormous.    Probably  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  as  there  are 

bo  records  of  any  having  been  taken  away,  and  there  is  the 

positive  evidence  of  all  the  bells  (except  those  at  Exeter, 

to    be    described    presently)    remaining    in    their    towers 

ia  1552.1    Possibly  the  order,  recorded  in  the  Woodbury 

parish    accounts    of    1549,    that    the    parishioners    "were 

comaundyd   to   Eyng  but  one  Bell,"2  may  have  been  a 

temporary  substitute  for  the  confiscation,  in  this  and  other 

parishes.8    This  would  apply  to  East  Budleigh,  and  to  all 

the  churches  in  the  Otter  valley.    This  prohibition  continued 

until  the  accession  of  Mary,  as  shown  by  the  entry  in  the 

same  accounts : 

"  1552-3.      to  James  Myll ward  ffor  mending  off 

the  Bawdera  ffor  the  Bellys  to 
Hyng  agayne  whan  my  Lady 
Mary  was  proclaymed  Quene 
which  was  the  xxiii  dey  off  Julij  xiid.* 

^xit  a  more  important  matter  sprung  up  in  the  following 
"November,  when  the  parishes  were  destined  to  suffer  in  a 
Jugular  way,  as  in  lieu  of  the  bells  being  confiscated,  a 
**^yal  order,  savouring  of  the  grotesque,  gave  away  the 
clappers.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  A  grant  to  Arthur  Champion,  and  John  Chichester,  of  all  the 
tappers  of  the  bells  commanded  to  be  taken  down  within  the 
fH>untie8  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  with  all  the  iron  and  other 
^Urniture  thereunto  belonging.     Dated  in  November  [1549]."4 

Mr.  Ellacombe  suggested  as  being  "  not  unlikely  that  the 
gentlemen  .  .  .  solicited  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  clappers, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  bells  in  their  places."* 

1  As  a  punishment  for  rebellion,  some  of  the  bells  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England  were  ordered  to  be  removed.  (£.  W.  Dunkin,  Ch.  B.  of  Cornwallt 
1878,  4,  in  a  quotation  from  Document  in  Public  Record  Office.)  Mr. 
l£Uacombe  relates  a  remarkable  instance  that  occurred  in  France  in  the  year 
1547.  (Bella  of  the  Church,  255.) 

•  D.  JL.  xxiii  83. 

%  This,  if  correct,  would  not  have  been  the  only  occasion  when  such  an 
order  was  promulgated,  for  in  Hardy's  Syllabus  of  Rymer's  Foedera  we  find 
the  following :  "  1388,  Nov.  20.  The  King  orders  that  in  Kent  and  in  15 
other  maritime  counties  [Devonshire  would  assuredly  be  one  of  these]  only 
one  bell  be  rung  in  the  churches  within  seven  leagues  of  the  sea,  so  that  in 
case  of  an  attack  the  people  may  be  warned  by  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells." 

(I.  307.) 

4  Stbype,  op.  eit.  iii.  394.  The  two  grantees  would  be  Sir  Arthur 
Champeraon  and  Sir  John  Chichester. 

•  E.D.A.  8.  i.  N.  S.  289. 
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Unfortunately  the  logic  of  facts  renders  this  suggestion 
untenable.  That  the  clappers  were  removed  in  some 
instances,  and  were  re-purchased  by  the  parishes,  the  follow- 
ing will  amply  testify : 

WOODBURY. 

11 1550-1.     to    Edward  fford  gent*   for  the 

Clapers  off  the  bellys  and  the 
flramys,  w*  the  yer  worke  .  xl*.w 

BARN8TAPLB. 

"  1554.  Item  Paid  to  JohnCourtenay,  esquyre, 
and  Edward  Ford,  Gentleman,  for 
the  Clappers  of  the  bells  and  other 
furnitures  of  the  bells  .         .         .     £2  13s.  4d."6 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  gentlemen  were  not  the  original 
grantees.  Mr.  Ford's  name  appearing  in  both  entries,  favours 
the  suggestion  that  he  was  one  of  the  parties  who  purchased 
the  rights  of  the  grant  from  "Arthur  Champion  and  John 
Chichester."  (From  the  same  gentleman  were  re-purchased 
some  of  their  vestments  for  £8,  in  1553.     Vide  ante.) 

The  visits  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  have  already  received  some  notice  in  the  section 
on  church  plate.  Among  their  instructions  in  that  of  1553, 
they  were  directed  "  to  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  to  our  use  by 
weight  all  parcells  or  peces  of  metall  except  the  metall  of 
greatt  bell  saunse  bells  in  every  of  the  said  churches  or 
chapells."7  This  has  been  accepted  by  some  to  include  bells 
of  all  kinds,  whereas  it  included  only  bell  metal  (of  which 
much  remained  in  the  country),  cracked  or  unserviceable 
bells,  and  small  ones  like  sacring  bells;  and,  as  a  rule, 
excluded  all  ordinary  and  serviceable  church  bells.  The 
historian  Froude  affirms,  "some  few  peals  of  bells  were 
spared  for  a  time,  but  only  under  condition  of  silence.  A 
sweep  as  complete  cleared  the  parish  churches  throughout 
the  country  " ;  and  in  a  marginal  note,  "  bells  ...  are  carried 
off  from  the  parish  churches."8  In  striking  contrast  to  this 
is  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Ellacombe  that,  "  in  nearly  all  our 
"Devonshire  church]  towers  the  peals  were  complete  at  the 
iime  of  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  July  6,  1553.  ...  If  any 
of  our  churches  were  deprived  of  their  ancient  bells,  leaving 
only  one  [still  to  be  found  in  some  towers] ;  it  must  have 

6  J.  R.  Chanter,  op.  cit.  75. 

7  7th  Rep.  Dtp.  K.  of  Public  Records,  313. 

8  HisL  of  England  v.  (1860)  459. 
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been  done  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI."9  A  statement 
that  seems  literally  correct  with  respect  to  the  churches  in 
the  various  Hundreds  of  the  County;1  but  not  so  to  the 
churches  of  Exeter,  as  according  to  the  Inventory  of  the 
previous  year8  only  one  was  allowed  to  remain  in  each  tower, 
the  rest  being  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  For  instance,  at  the 
church  of  St  John's  bowe,  two  bells,  weighing  respectively 
5  cwt.  and  4  cwt.,  were  taken  away,  the  commissioners 
recording  in  a  note  "we  have  lefte  in  the  said  parishe 
churche  ...  for  the  necessary  mynystracions  thereof  ...  a 
bell  in  the  steple  of  vij  c  weight  by  estymacion."  A  similar 
note  is  appended  to  the  account  of  St.  Petrock's  church ;  and 
the  inventory  of  all  the  church  goods  is  printed  at  length  in 
Mr.  Dymond's  Parish  of  St  Petrock,  together  with  the  articles 
allowed  to  remain  by  the  commissioners,  who,  in  a  memo- 
randum have  recorded,  "  we  haue  left  in  ye  aforesaid  parishe 
of  S.  Petroke  ...  one  bell  &c."  (D.  A.  xiv.  480-1.)  The 
Exeter  exceptions  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
EUacombe.  Judging  from  the  records  of  this  county,  Mr. 
Froude's  statement  has  but  a  small  basis  of  correctness. 

That  some  bells  had  been  removed  from  the  belfries,  prior 
to  the  Inventory  of  1552,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  from 
each  of  the  churches  of  Sidmouth,  Otterton,  and  East  Bud- 
leigh,  had  been  given  by  the  parishioners  of  each  place  respec- 
tively to  Mr.  R  Duke  towards  the  expenses  of  improving  the 
<f  haven  of  Ottermouth."  3  We  are  aware  of  the  power  vested 
in  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  enforcing  repayment  of  all 
articles  reported  to  be  sold  or  stolen,  and  they  certainly  exer- 
cised that  power  in  some  instances.  (Examples  are  given  in 
the  section  on  "  Church  Plate.")  It  is,  however,  very  ques- 
tionable whether  they  did  so  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
money  obtained  by  sale  was  devoted  to  some  public  and  use- 
ful purpose,  as  that  of  the  improvement  of  Ottermouth  haven ; 
also  in  the  following  cases : — 

"  Synt  Nyton.  .  .  .  on'  bylle  is  solde.  Sold  by  thassent  of  the 
hole  p'y8he  for  mete  drynke  and  horses  for  the  carynge  of  men  of 
the  aeid  p'yshe  when  they  whent  west  to  resiste  the  last  co'mocion." 
[1548-9.]* 

The  parishioners  of  Skidbrooke,  co.  Lincoln,  in  1552  "sold 
two  of  their  bells  for  £20,  which  sum  they  expended  upon 

•  B.  D.  A.  8.  i  N.  S.  290,  1. 

1  Shown  in  the  Inventory  of  155S.    Ibid.  304-808. 

»  Ibid.  308,  9. 

>  D.  A.  xxii.  816. 

4  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin,  Ch.  B.  of  Cornwall,  53. 
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repairing  the  church,  and  scouring  out  the  haven  then  choked 
up  with  sand."  6 

Church  goods  were  sold  at  Torre  Mohun,  u  for  the  reparacon 
of  Torre  Key  leyng  adiont  in  Torbay  " ;  at  Braunton, "  for  the 
reparacon  of  the  church  " ;  and  at  Modbury  and  Ashburton, 
"in  the  Comocyn  time/'  when,  it  is  assumed,  the  inhabitants 
assisted  the  Royal  forces.6 

There  are  no  records  of  repayment  being  demanded  in  any 
of  these  instances. 

The  Inventory  of  1553  also  contains  a  section  entitled : — 

"  Hereafter  foloith  the  number  of  bells  &  Chalice  that  remayn 
in  the  custody  of  the  parisshenera  of  every  parisshe  in  the  seid 
Countie  [of  Devon]  And  the  namys  of  them  that  have  the  custody 
of  the  seid  bells  and  Chalics  by  indenter  accordyng  to  the  Kyngs 
majesties  Commission." T 

And  in  this  section  is  the  entry  : — 

"  Parochia  de         iij  bells  in  the  tower  there  and  one  Chalice 
Budleigh  committed  to  the  custody  of  Edmond  ffowler 

John  Conante  John  Chanyn  and  other  of  the 
parissheners  their  by  indenter.1' 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  date  there  was  no  "  Sanctus  "  bell 
remaining  in  the  church ;  possibly  the  one  that  must  have 
been  there  shortly  before,  was  given  to  Mr.  Duke. 

The  Sanctus,  Saunce,  or  Saints1  bell  was  a  small  one  that 
usually  occupied  a  bell-cot  on  the  east  wall  of  the  nave.  At 
East  Budleigh  it  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  gable,  the  place 
where  it  was  fixed  being  yet  indicated,  by  the  remains  of  iron 
supports  between  some  of  the  coping  stones.8  From  this 
position  the  rope  would  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and 
hang  behind  the  chancel  pier  of  the  same  side,  so  as  to  be 
rung  at  certain  parts  of  the  service.9 

5  J.  North,  Ch.  Bells  of  Lincoln,  35. 

•  B.D.A.S.  ii.  2nd  S.  275,  6. 

7  Exchequer  Queen's  Rerncmbrancer  Church  Goods,  7  Edw.  VI.  ( =  155S).  Cf. 
E.  D.  A.  S.  I  2nd  S.  col.  1,  305. 

8  The  practice  of  erecting  a  Sance-bell  at  the  nave  gable  commenced  in  the 
Perpendicular  period  of  architecture — so  states  Rev.  Dr.  Raven,  in  whose 
wont  is  an  illustration  of  one  that  was  erected  during  this  period,  above  an 
Early  English  chancel  arch  ;  also  of  a  sanctus  bell  that  was  fixed  on  the  rood- 
screen.  {Ch.  B.  of  Suffolk,  82,  3.  Cf.  N.  &  Q.  3rd  S.  x.  273.  A  good  illus- 
tration  of  a  bell -cot  will  be  found  in  Parker's  Glossary,  i.  403.)  Many  of 
the  sanctus  bells  were  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  removed  from  their 
original  position  to  the  belfry,  "  to  serve  for  sermon  bells."  (Rev.  J.  C.  Cox, 
Churches  of  Derbyshire,  i.  (1875)  231.) 

•  Dr.  Rock,  Hicrurgia,  i  36,  42-3,  130,  144  ;  Church  of  our  Fathers,  iii. 
ii.  153. 
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There  is  a  tradition  in  the  village  of  East  Budleigh,  that 
about  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  one  of  the  church  bells  was 
sent  to  Colaton  Baleigh ;  while  at  the  latter  place,  the  belief 
is  that  one  of  their  bells  was  taken  to  Otterton.1 

It  is  said  that  some  spoliation  of  bells  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
church  of  this  or  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  so  suffered. 
Nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  they  interfered  with  during  the 
Commonwealth,  beyond  the  probability  that  they  were  not 
rung  during  that  period. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Ellacombe  wrote  his  work  on  "Devon- 
shire Church  Bells  "  (1866),  out  of  a  total  number  of  2,248  in 
the  county  at  that  date,  275  were  of  the  pre-Keformation 
period.  The  three  still  preserved  at  Colaton  Saleigh  belong 
to  the  latter,  and  bear  the  following  inscriptions : — 

(I.)  Misteriis  sacris  repleat  nos  dca  iohannis 

(2.)  Protege  virgo  pia  sancta  maria 

(3.)  Est  michi  collatum  ihs  istud  nomen  amatum2 

One  of  these  bears  the  trade-mark  of  Robert  Norton,  bell- 
founder,  of  Exeter,  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  other  two  were  of  his  manufacture, 
inasmuch  as  their  inscriptions  were  frequently  employed  by 
him.3  The  same  maker  probably  made  the  bells  of  our  parish 
church — the  predecessors  of  the  present  occupants  of  the 
l>elfry  there. 

Down  to  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  bells 
'were  frequently  cast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  for  which 
they  were  destined.4  This  depended  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  distance  from  the  bell-foundry,  as  well  as  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  these  being,  except  on  the  main  lines  of 
connection  between  large  towns,  and  up  to  a  late  period, 
pack-horse  trackways,  and  not  fitted  for  the  transport  of 
heavy,  cumbrous  articles  like  bells,  whereas  pack-horses 
would  be  able  to  carry  bell-metal. 

The  Pennington  family,  bell-founders,  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  had  foundries  of  their  own,  but  nevertheless  acted 
as  itinerants  when  the  occasion  demanded  it.6 

1  Inf.  of  Rev.  V.  Bullock,  vicar  of  Colaton  Raleigh. 
»  R  D.  A.  S.  i.  2nd  S.  329. 

*  Cf.  Ch.  B.  of  Somerset,  5. 

4  "The  great  bell  of  Canterbury  was  cast  in  the  cathedral  yard  in  1762." 
T.  North,  Ch.  B.  of  Northampton  (1878),  11.  Cf.  Ch,  B.  of  Cornwall,  12,  8  ; 
Ch.  B.  of  Wills,  11,  2  ;  J.  L'Estranob,  Ch.  B.  of  Norfolk,  94. 

*  Western  Antiquary,  vii.  (1888)  249-251. 
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Several  local  instances  of  bells  so  cast  may  be  cited.  At 
Colyton,  in  1611,  where  a  bell-house  was  first  erected,  and 
then  the  furnace  constructed,  iiijs.  being  paid  "  for  vi.  seames 
of  burr  stones  fetcht  at  Beere  quarry  for  the  same  furnace."6 
At  Totnes,  in  1679-80,  where  the  "Maudlyn  Chappell"  was 
utilised  for  the  purposa7  The  parish  accounts  of  Littleham 
afford  a  good  illustration  of  this  practice,  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  parish  occasionally  assisted  another : — 

"  1651.  Recd  of  the  parish  of  Sid  mouth  Towards 
part  of  the  Charges  for  Castinge  of 
theire  bell  after  ower  Bell  was  Cast  .  02  07  04 
Recd  by  him  [the  '  Towne  Warden ']  for 
quarie  stones  sold  which  were  Left  of 
the  hille  wherr  In  the  Bell  was  cast      .     00  06  08." 

(The  cost  of  constructing  the  furnace  is  included  among  the 
general  disbursements,  amounting  to  £17  2s.  lid.  The  Sid- 
mouth  bell  must  have  been  conveyed  to  its  destination,  first 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  then  by  boat.) 

These  instances  afford  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that, 
owing  to  the  general  inaccessibility  of  East  Budleigh  at  an 
early  period,  the  bells  that  remained  in  the  church  tower  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  were  cast  in  its  neighbourhood. 
These  remained  in  position  until  the  year  1755.  Whether 
they  were  at  that  date  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  or  useless 
from  being  cracked,  or  there  was  simply  a  craze  for  "  restora- 
tion," we  know  not;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  parishioners 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  have  a  new  set,  and  to  increase 
the  number  from  three  to  five.  Up  to  the  year  named  there 
were  but  three,  as  the  parish  accounts  specially  mention  the 
Great,  Middle,  and  Little  bells,  and  no  others.  These  ac- 
counts afford  the  following  information  of  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  new  bells,  and  how  they  were  defrayed : — 

"  1755.     To  Mr  Duke  per  Jn°  Stafford  for  Ad-  s 

vertising  ab*  ye  Bells        .         .         .  7. — 

To  Jn°  Stafford  going  to  Cullumpton 
Twice  Ab*  ye  Bells  ....  7.— 

1756.     To  mr  Thomas  Bellbe  note  ab*  Casting 

5  new  bells  with  ye  new  Mettle        .  77     5     6." 

In  addition,  there  were  heavy  carpenters'  and  other  bills  to 
be  met.  The  necessary  amount  was  raised  by  the  levy  of 
eight  church  rates  in  1755,  and  eleven  in  the  year  following. 

6  E.  D.  A.  S.  i.  2nd  S.  399.     Cf.  Western  Antiquary,  i.  (1882)  54. 

7  E.  WlNDEATT,  op.  tit.  49,  50. 
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The  amount  per  rate  was  £4  14s.  0£cL,  and  yielded  a  total  of 
£89  6a.  9£d.  This  was  supplemented  by  £10  14s.  obtained 
thus: — 

"  1756.     Rec*  of  Jn°  Stafford  for  money  he  Col- 
lected of  Sever11  towards  ye  bells         .     114  — 
Recd  of  mr  Comer  for  Algood's  Gift  3 
y»  due  now 9 " 

Of  the  founder,  Thomas  Bilbie,  and  his  family,  Mr.  Ella- 
combe  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  Bilbie,  who  is  known  as  a  founder  throughout  the  kingdom,  we 

may  claim  as  a  resident  at  Cullompton ;  where,  from  1715  ['  Thomas 

Bilbie  Collumpton  fecit  1715 '  is  the  inscription  on  the  3rd  bell  of 

Clist  Hydon]  to  1815,  the  family  set  up  in  our  county  352  bells. 

They  had  also  a  foundry  at  Chewstock  in  Somerset,  whence  Thomas 

bilbie,  who  was  a  freeman  of  Bristol,  migrated  and  set  up  at 

Cullompton  '  the  West  of  England  Church  Bell  Foundry,'  which 

Nourished  there  until  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Thomas  Castleman 

l&ilbie  in  1813,  aged  fifty-five  years."8 

These  five  bells  yet  remain  in  the  tower.  They  were 
^^amined  by  Mr.  Ellacombe  on  May  19, 1864,  and  by  him 
:r^ported  to  be  "  clean  "  and  in  "  good  order,"  and  to  have  the 
following  inscriptions  and  diameters :  Diameter. 

^  Inches. 

1.  THOMAS  BILBIE  CULLOMPTON  CAST  US  ALL  1756  .  .      28£ 

2.  Ma  IOHN  TEED  A  Mb  IOHN  CRAN  CHURCHWARDENS  A  T :  B .'  F  A    29£ 

3.  i:t:*:i:o:o:w:t:b: fecit  nw  30J 

4.  t  :  bilbie  fecit  1755 33  J 

5.    Ma  IOHN  TEED  &  Mb  IOHN  CRAN  CHURCH  WARDENS  T  :  B  : 

FE01T17669 27£" 

The  Bilbie  family  were  fond  of  adding  rhyming  couplets  to 
tie  ordinary  bell  inscriptions,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen : 

"  My  sound  is  good  well  understood  as  planely  doth  appare 
It  twasa  ould  Bilbie  and  his  frinds  as  caste  me  to  be  heare."1 

Happily  the  bells  of  East  Budleigh  are  destitute  of  any.8 

•  S.  D.  A.  S.  i.  2nd  S.  280. 
9  Ibid.  82S. 

1  Eng.  Bells  and  Bell  Lore  54. 

1  These  self-laudatory  bell-founders'  rhymes  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Bilbie  family  ;  e.g.t  on  the  6th  bell  at  Tarn  worth  are  these  lines : 

"  Be  yt  knowne  to  all  that  doth  me  see 
That  Newcombe  of  Leicester  made  mee." 

C.  Lynam,  Ch.  B.  of  Stafford  (1889)  27. 
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The  number  was  long  perpetuated  in  the  sign  of  a  public- 
house,  "The  Five  Bells,"  that  formerly  stood  opposite  the 
N.K  angle  of  the  churchyard,  but  was  taken  down  a  few 
years  since,  and  the  space  thrown  into  the  grounds  of  the  new 
vicarage.  The  peal  was  re-hung  in  the  year  1870,  at  an 
expense  of  £25.     A  sixth  bell  was  added  in  1872. 

In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  extracts  from  the  church- 
wardens' accounts,  of  the  principal  entries  relating  to  the 
bells. 

The  local  uses  of  bells  vary  considerably  in  different 
counties,  and  even  in  adjoining  parishes  in  the  same  county. 
In  East  Budleigh  many  have  fallen  into  desuetude  (some  of 
them  perhaps  rightly  so),  while  others  are  in  the  course  of 
change.  The  following  comprise  all  the  occasions,  as  far  as 
is  known,  on  which  the  bells  of  the  church  are,  or  have  been, 
employed,  either  for  religious  or  for  secular  purposes. 

Divine  Service.  Before  each  church  service  on  Sundays 
there  is  a  full  peal  for  20  minutes,  followed  by  a  single  bell 
(tenor)  for  5  minutes.  In  many  places,  the  latter  (generally 
the  smallest  bell)  is  termed  the  priest's  bell,  or  ting-tang,  as 
though  intended  to  remind  the  clergyman  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  commencing  the  service.  Some  of  these  were  the 
original  sanctus  bells  put  to  a  new  use ;  thus  Mr.  Ellacombe 
records  that  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bitton,  Gloucester- 
shire, "before  1816  there  was  a  ting-tang  bell  hung  in  the 
tower  window,  probably  the  same  which  had  been  the  sancte 
bell  of  the  church."8  Mr.  Windeatt  notes  that  it  is  "  in  some 
places  vulgarly  called  'Tom  Tinkler,'  and  in  others  Ting 
Tang";  and  quotes,  from  the  Totnes  parish  accounts,  the 
following  entry : 

"  1654,  Julie  25th.  Unto  6s.  6<L,  pd  John  Tozer,  bell  hanger, 
for  new  ordering  the  frame  whereon  the  Tinckling  bell 
hangs  with  timber  work  and  trussing.1*4 

The  word  ting-tang  (or  tong)  is  of  local  interest  It  is 
reported  to  be  unknown  to  the  bell-ringers,  and  to  the 
parish  generally,  and  yet  there  is  a  plot  of  ground  known  as 
the  "ting-tong"  field,  in  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish. 
The  origin  of  this  place-name  is  not  very  clear;  Miss  Gibbons 

*  E.  D.  A.  S.  iv.  2nd  S.  17.  The  tower  of  Ashford  church,  Derbyshire, 
"contains  three  bells,  in  addition  to  a  sanctus  or  ting-tang  bell."  Rev.  J.  C. 
Cox,  op.  cit.  ii.  46. 

"  1738.     P11  John  Coldicott  for  mending  the  Ting  Tang       .        .     68." 

Rev.  P.  F.  Townsend,  Town  of  Leominster  243. 
4  Op.  eU.  49. 
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attributes  it  to  the  "  very  evident  remembrance  of  the  sound 

of  the  bell,  or  bells  of  St  Leonard's  chapel/'  formerly  in 

Daleditch,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  field  in  question.5    This  is 

scarcely  a  satisfactory  reason;    probably  it  was  connected 

with  some  bequest  relating  to  a  bell.6    There  is  no  Sermon 

or  Sacrament  Bell,  or  any   other  in  connection  with  the 

ordinary  church  services,  excepting  those  already  mentioned. 

Morning  and  evening  bells.    Mr.  Ellacombe  suggested  that 

three  bells  was  the  ordinary  number  to  be  found  in  churches 

during  the  pre-Reformation  period,  "in  accordance  with  a 

practice  of  the  early  church,  that  at  morning,  noon,  and 

evening  the  Angelus  bell,  as  it  was  called,  should  peal  forth 

from  every  steeple  and  bell  turret  in  the  kingdom."7    The 

mid-day  bell  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but 

the  morning  one  was  apparently  continued  for  a  time,  although 

now  probably  confined  to  a  very  small  number  of  places. 

BICESTER. 

u  1578.     payde  to  Vyckes  for  Rynggyn  day  bell 

and  corfy         .  .  .         .     vj§.  viijd."8 

R I BC  HESTER. 

"  1650.  It  is  ordered  .  .  .  y*  Corfew  shall  bee  range  duly  [and] 
orderly,  viz.  :  att  eighte  of  the  clocke  att  night  and  fower 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning."9 

^ie  evening  bell  or  curfew — couvre-feu,  as  it  was  originally 
termed — x  is  kept  up  in  many  places,  but  the  number  seems 
**>  be  gradually  lessening.2    "  It  served  some  useful  purpose, 

1  "We  Donkeys"  in  Devon  (1885)  9. 

•  The  word  ting-tang  (first  applied  to  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  afterwards 

^rinsferred  to  the  bell  itself)  is  not  contained  in  any  Glossary  of  the  S.  or 

^.W.  counties,  nor  in  the  dictionaries  of  Johnson  or  Bailey.     It  is  explained 

<n  Ash's  Dictionary  as  "  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  sound  of  the  bell ;  the  bell 

Vhich  is  rung  to  caU  people  to  church."     Hallwell  has  also  "  Tingle- tangle,  a 

ta&ll  bell,"  •  term  used  by  Aubrey  ( Wiltshire,  1862,  12).     In  Lincolnshire, 

ting-tang  is  a  synonym  for  "  anything  considered  to  be  quite  worthless  "  (from 

being  small) ;  where  also  ting-tangly  has  a  similar  rendering.  (E.  Peacock, 

Glossary  of  Manly,  kc,  E.  D.  S.)    A  curious  and  unique  explanation  of  the 

term  appears  thus  in  Miss  Jackson's  Shropshire  Word  Book :  "a  peal  of  two 

bells— a  term  derived  from  the  sound — the  lighter  bell  being  ting,  the  heavier 

tang." 

7  E.  D.  A.  S  I  N.  S.  113. 

1  Rev.  J.  C.  Blomfield,  op.  eit.  58. 

•  History  of  Mbchester,  Rev.  J.  Shortt  (1890),  104. 

1  Thus  Bishop  Hall  speaks  of  "a  new  rope  to  ring  the  Couvre-feu  Bell." 
Works,  x.  316. 

1  In  Bedfordshire,  Mr.  North  was  unable  to  discover  a  single  parish  where 
the  curfew  bell  was  continued.  {Ch.  B.  of  Bedford,  104.) 
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and  so  it  survived"8  In  East  Budleigh  a  bell  is  rung  on 
Sunday  mornings  only,  at  8  o'clock.  Curfew  bell  has  long 
ceased  in  the  parish.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  dis- 
continued during  the  last  century.4 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  this  evening  bell; 
whether  it  was  for  the  Compline  or  last  office  of  the  day,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  intended  for  the  curfew,  the  order  for 
which  throughout  England  is  commonly  attributed  to  William 
the  Conqueror  (affecting  alike  conquerors  and  conquered), 
but  was  in  practice  before  his  day  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
on  the  Continent  We  have,  however,  the  valuable  testimony 
of  Dr.  Rock  that  "  the  '  ignitegium '  or  curfew  bell  .  .  .  was 
done  ...  at  first,  for  a  civil,  not  an  ecclesiastical  purpose."  5 

In  some  cases  the  day  of  the  month  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  bell-strokes — such  is  the  practice  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary.    Also  at  Hatherleigh,6  and  at  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall.7 

The  passing  bell  was  originally  tolled,  to  announce  to  the 
parishioners  that  one  of  their  number  was  dying,  so  as  to 
invoke  their  prayers.  Sometimes  termed  the  soul  bell.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  ceased  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, but  it  certainly  continued  in  use  for  a  century  later, 
although  the  motive  for  it  may  have  been  changed.  We  find 
these  passages  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Hall  (he  held  the 
see  of  Exeter  1627-1641)  :— 

"On  the  tolling  of  a  passing  bell.  This  sound  .  .  .  calls  us 
...  to  our  prayers  for  the  departing  soul ;  to  our  preparation  for 
our  own  departing. 

"  We  call  them  soul-bells,  for  that  they  signify  the  departure  of 
the  soul,  not  for  that  they  help  the  passage  of  the  souL"  8 

8  Rev.  J.  J.  Raven,  Ch.  B.  of  Suffolk,  88.  In  one  parish  of  that  county, 
payment  for  the  church  bell  to  toll  morning  and  evening  was  the  subject  of  a 
Dequest  in  1509.  There  was  a  similar  bequest,  but  at  a  much  later  date,  for 
the  bell  of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  London,  to  toll  twice  daily,  moraine 
and  evening.  It  is  called  the  Weaver's  Bell,  and  was  originally  instituted 
when  the  Weavers  formed  a  populous  colony  in  that  district,  to  call  them  up 
in  the  morning,  and  to  notify  to  them  in  the  evening  to  cease  work. 

4  Amongst  a  collection  of  MS.  scraps  in  the  writer's  possession,  originally 
belonging  to  Mr.  Ellacombe,  is  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  transcript : 

"Set*  30,  1741. 

Recev'd  then  of  John  Hinks  the  sum  of  ten  shilings  in  full  for  one 
years  pay  Ringing  the  Curfue  BelL     Due  at  Lady  Day  1741.  By  me 

*        *  '        6    *  Tho.  Mould- 

It  is  believed  to  relate  to  one  of  the  parishes  of  which  Mr.  Ellacombe  was 
incumbent 

•  Church  of  our  Fathers,  iii.  (i.)  337.  "The  Curfew— a  bell  absolutely 
secular  in  its  origin,  and  not  turned  to  religious  purposes  until  late  in  the 
Middle  Ages."     (J.  C.  L.  Stahlschmidt,  Ch.  B.  of  Kent,  125.) 

•  Gents.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1816,  270.  7  Ibid.  1823,  i.  582. 

8  Works,  vi.  173;  ix.  453.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  "The 
Passing  Bell"  in  Mrs.  Stone's  God's  Acre  (1858),  366-387. 
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At  Barrow-on-Humber,  in  1713,  the  "Clark's  fees"  were 
u  for  every  passing-bell  four  pence  and  for  every  soul-bell 
four  pence/'  the  latter  being  rung  "  presently  after  the  de- 
parture."9 In  the  Statutes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter  for 
1670  are  these  entries : — 

"  For  tolling  the  bell  for  every  sick  person.         .         .10 
For  every  child 6."1 

Although  the  term  passing  bell  is  still  perpetuated  in  many 

places,  the  actual  tolling  does  not  take  place  until  after  death, 

and  is  simply  to  notify  the  decease.     It  is  therefore  literally 

a  death-bell,  and  this  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 

East  Budleigh,  where  the  tenor  bell  is  tolled  for  an  adult,  and 

the  treble  for  a  child ;  but  no  tolling  takes  place  between  the 

hours  of  9  P.M.  and  8  a.m.     It  is  the  custom  in  this  parish  to 

ring  out  the  age  of  the  deceased,  after  the  bell  has  tolled  for  a 

certain  time,  e.g.,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Lady  Bolle  it  tolled 

ninety-one  times.2 

There  is  another  custom  in  many  places,  although  not  in 

Bast  Budleigh,  to  announce  the  sex  of  the  deceased  by  the 

dumber  of  strokes ;  thus  at  Exeter  Cathedral  the  number  is 

3  times  3  for  a  man,  and  3  times  2  for  a  woman ;  but  no 

ohild  had  died  within  the  Cathedral  precincts  during  the  time 

*£he  present  bellringer  has  been  in  office,  otherwise,  as  he 

informed  the  writer,  he  would  have  rung  3  times  1.     In 

^Kent,  where  the  custom  is  general,  the  numbers  for  a  man 

^nd  for  a  woman  are  said  by  Mr.  Stahlschmidt  to  be  "the 

^normal  number  of  tellers";  but  the  number  for  children 

"vary.8    They,  however,  vary  much  in  different  places;   at 

Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds,  the  numbers  are  9  times  9  for  a 

^nan,  7  times  7  for  a  woman,  and  5  times  5  for  a  child.4 

There  is  a  point  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  this 

subject.     Mr.  North  remarks,  "It  has  been  suggested  that 

the  old  saying, 

( Nine  tailors  make  a  man/ 

is  a  corruption  of  one  arising  from  the  thrice  three  tolls  or 
'tellers '  at  the  close  of  the  passing-bell, 

1  Nine  tellers  mark  a  man.' "  6 

•  Ch.  Sells  of  Lincoln,  187. 
1  Bells  of  Cathedral,  32. 

1  This  mode  of  recording  the  age  is  in  vogue  in  Herefordshire,  vide  The 
Miquary,  i.  127. 

1  Ch.B.of  Kent,  127. 

4  N.  4  Q.  5th  S.  xi.  186.  Cf.  Cheshire  Glossary,  by  B.  Holland  (£.  D.  S., 
1886),  501. 

•  Ch.  B.  of  Northampton,  133. 
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Whether  this  explanation  be  the  correct  one  is  a  very  open 
question. 

The  funeral  bell  is  at  East  Budleigh  tolled  for  half  an  hour 
slowly,  until  the  funeral  procession  is  in  sight,  and  then  for  a 
few  minutes  quickly.  The  vicar  suggests  that  the  quick  toll- 
ing as  soon  as  the  funeral  is  in  sight  is  to  let  the  clergyman 
know  of  its  approach.  In  1816,  at  Hatherleigh,  after  a 
funeral,  the  church  bells  rung  "a  lively  peal,  as  in  other 
places  after  a  wedding."8 

The  Dedication  day  of  a  parish  church  is  very  generally 
marked  by  a  full  peal  of  bells ;  and  such  is  the  present  prac- 
tice on  November  1st  at  East  Budleigh,  whose  church  is 
dedicated  to  All  Saints  (in  some  places  termed  All  Hallows), 
having  re-commenced  a  few  years  since,  after  it  had  ceased 
for  a  long  period.  Originally  the  festival  of  All  Saints  was 
celebrated  on  May  1,  but  "  by  an  order  of  Gregory  IV.  it  was 
removed  to  the  first  of  November,  A.D.  834,  where  it  hath 
stood  ever  since." 7 

Formerly,  in  England,  the  eve  of  All  Saints  was  given  up 
to  mirth  and  festivity,  and,  as  "  Hallowe'en,"  is  still  kept  up 
in  Scotland.  Binging  the  bells  all  night,  and  continued  on 
the  morrow  on  All  Souls  Day,  appears  to  have  been  a 
customary  proceeding.  Binging  on  All  Saints  day  was  prac- 
tised in  some  places  long  after  the  Reformation.  The  church 
at  Swainswick,  near  Bath,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  never- 
theless, in  the  Parish  Accounts  is  this  entry : — 

"  1685.     To   ye   Ringers  at  ye   5th   of  Nov.  and     8.    d. 

Alhalday  [All  Hallows,  Nov.  1]  .         .6     6."8 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee  remarks,  "  The  link  between  the  saints 
and  the  saved  was  declared  by  the  ringing  of  peals  upon  the 
church  bells  on  All  Saints'  Day,  and  by  the  constant  tolling 
of  the  heaviest  bell  in  a  steeple  during  All  Souls'  Day."  9 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  following,  recorded  in 
the  Ashburton  parish  accounts,  relates  to  All  Saints  night  or 
to  the  night  after : — 

"  1555-6.     Receipt  '  iij  s  iiij  d  for  ringing  on  the  night  of  com* 

memoration  of  all  souls.' " l 

8  Gents.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1816,  279.     Is  this  custom  continued? 

7  Wheatley  on  Common  Prayer  (1842),  248-9. 

8  R.  E.  M.  Prach,  op.  cit.  120. 

9  Glossary,  11.  A  full  account  of  the  festivities,  &c,  formerly  held  on 
this  day,  will  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  i.  (Bohn's  edit.), 
377-396. 

1  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  34. 
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rhe  next,  from  the  Ch.  W.  Accounts  of  Leverton,  Lincoln- 
re,  is,  however,  clear  enough. 

'1556.     I1  pd  for  the  full  contentation  of    the 

ryngeres  upon  alhallow  nyght  .     xix  oh.112 

U  the  Convocation  of  Clergy  in  1562,  among  the  articles 
wn  up  for  their  consideration  was  this  one : 

That  superfluous  ringing  of  hells  and  namely  at  Allhallowtide 
on  All-Souls  day,  may  he  prohibited."8 

3ie  method  of  ringing  at  this  festival  on  the  Continent, 
ited  the  ire  of  our  Devon  poet,  William  Browne,  in  the 
y  part  of  the  17th  century,  in  some  lines  wherein  he 
t plains  of  the  "jangling"  taking  the  place  of  proper 
jing— 

"  Honest  John  Helms  [a  good  ringer],  now  by  my  troth  I  wish, 
.  .  .  that  thou  wert  here  with  speed 
To  teach  their  Bells  some  rime  or  time  in  swinging 
For  sure  they  have  no  reason  in  their  ringing.  4 

^ancake  Bell.  Although  at  one  time  generally  rung  out  in 
xches,  Shrove  Tuesday  is  now  unnoticed  in  this  and  the 
fining  parishes;  and  probably  there  are  few  places  in 
;land  where  it  is  continued.5 

tgainst  evil  spirits  and  thunder.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
graphs,  or  inscriptions  on  early  bells  in  this  county,  is 
oce  mea  viva  depello  cunta  nociva,"  and  Mr.  Ellacombe 
epts  this  as  "  a  visible  and  lasting  proof  of  the  belief  .  .  . 
that  period,  that  demons,  storms,  and  tempests,  were 
Itened  away  and  dissipated  by  the  sound  of  bells/'6  The 
mes  formerly  suspended  in  the  belfry  of  Gulval  church, 
"nwall,  contained  these  lines : 

"  Therefore  I  'd  have  you  not  to  vapour, 
Nor  blame  y*  lads  that  use  the  Clapper, 
By  which  are  scar'd  the  fiends  of  hell, 
And  all  by  virtue  of  a  BeU."7 

Ilie  belief  in  the  influence  of  bells  to  ward  off  these  evil 
uences  was  at  one  time  very  general.    That  it  was  so 

Ch.  B.  of  Lincoln,  511. 
Stbype,  op.  eU.  i.  (1824)  475. 

Works  (1869)  il  292-4.     In  "an  Epistle  occasioned  by  the  most  intoller- 
i  Jangling  of  the  Papists  Bells  on  All  Saints  night,  the  Eve  of  All  Soules 
b,  being  then  vsed  to  be  rung  all  night  (and  all  as  if  the  towne  were  on 
for  the  Soules  of  those  in  Purgatorye.  Written  from  Thouars  to  Saumur, 
fr.  Bryan  Palmers."    It  may  be  noted  that  bells  are  (or  were)  not  rung  in 
;  on  the  Continent  as  they  are  in  England. 
Cf.  R.  Holland,  op.  cit.  504,  5. 
B.D.A.S.I  2nd  S.  240,  242. 
Ch.  B.  of  CorntoaU,  15. 

FOL.  XXIV.  U 
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formerly  in  East  Budleigh  we  may  feel  assured,  but  the 
writer  could  not  find  any  present  traces  of  it  in  the  locality.8 

"  It  is  true  that  to  breake  or  dissolue  the  thunder  accompanied 
with  a  great  thick  cloud  threatning  haile,  there  is  nothing  better 
then  to  ring  the  belles,  as  is  vsed  to  be  done  in  hot  countries."9 

Fair  and  Market  Bell.  On  the  annual  fair-day  (Easter 
Tuesday)  at  East  Budleigh,  a  full  peal  is  rung.  A  bell  to 
notify  the  opening  of  the  market  in  market  towns  is  yet  a 
common  custom.1 

Fire  Bell.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  that  part  of  the 
parish  where  the  village  of  East  Budleigh  is  situated,  the 
church  bells  are  clashed  or  jangled  together.  A  custom  that 
was  generally  prevalent  in  former  days;  thus  a  bishop  of 
Exeter  in  the  17th  century  remarked,  "As  we  testify  our 
public  rejoicing,  by  an  orderly  and  well-tuned  peal ;  so,  when 
we  would  signify  that  the  town  is  on  fire,  we  ring 
confusedly."2  Sometimes  one  particular  bell  was  rung  on 
such  an  occasion ;  e.g.  on  a  bell  at  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  is 
this  couplet : 

"  I  am,  and  have  been  called  the  Common  Bell, 
To  ring  when  fire  breaks  out  to  telL"* 

Public  rejoicings.  On  various  occasions  of  public  rejoicing, 
it  was  a  common  custom  to  ring  a  full  peal.  On  Gunpowder- 
Plot  day  (Nov.  5)  and  on  Coronation  day  (from  the  year 
1734)  there  were  regular  peals  every  year.  The  former  was 
stopped  when  the  present  incumbent  took  office. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  ringers  received  much  from  the 
parish  funds  on  occasions  of  public  festivities,  as  the  following 
list  includes  all  such  notices  mentioned  in  the  accounts : 

"  1666.     in  expenses  one  Ringers  29d  of  May  Day 

of  Reioysing     .  .  .         .     00   02   00 

1674.     given  the  Ringers  vpon  newes  of  the 

pease  in  Candles  and  beere  .  01    01 

(Peace  with  Holland,  Feb.  9,  1674.) 

8  All  works  on  Bells  relate  examples  of  their  use  for  these  purposes.  Thus 
at  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  is  the  entry  in  the  accounts : 

11 1519.     Item  pd  for  ryngyng  when  the  Tempest  was       .        .     iyd." 

Ch.  B.of  Lincoln  240. 

•  1600.     R.  Svrflet,  The  Countrie  Forme,  bk.  ii.  897. 

1  Ch.  B.  of  Lincoln,  237,  8,  250-2  ;  Ch.  B.  of  Kent,  126. 

•  Bishop  Hall,  Works,  vi  175. 

1  B.  Lomax,  Bells  and  Bellringers  (1879),  52.  A  curious  anecdote  of  an 
occurrence  at  Peterborough,  in  1643,  is  quoted  in  Ch.  B.  of  Northampton,  865, 
where  the  neighbourhood  was  "continually  disturbed  with  the  Souldiers 
jangling  and  ringing  the  Bells  auker  [backwards],  as  though  there  had  been 
a  scare-fire." 
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1692.     pd  spent  on  the  ringers  on  the  thanks- 

gining  day         .  .         .  02     6 

(Probably  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.) 
1694-5.     ffor  Toaling    at  the  BariaU  of   the 

queen  .  .  .         .     00     1     0 

(Queen  Mary  died  Dec.  20,  1694.) 
1715-6.     more  given  to  the  Ringer  for  the  ginge 

[sic]  Coming  to  the  throne     .         .     00     2     6 
(George  I.  arrived  in  England  on  Sept.  18,  1714.) 
1716-7.     giuen  to  the  Ringers  vpon  a  thanks 

giuen  day  ..040 

more  giuen  the  Ringers  vpon  &  other 
thanks  giuen .  .  ..010 

(These  may  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  the  king  escaping 
being  assassinated  on  Dec  6,  1716;   and  on  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  Jan.,  1717.) 
1718-9.     Expenses  at  the  5  of  noumber  and  for 

Kinge  Georg  Retorn  from  hanouer      0   12     6 
1740-1.     To  y6  Ringers  y6  29  May  .  2     7 

(This  and  the  entry  in  1666,  are  the  only  years  noted  in  the 
accounts,  in  which  the  ringers  received  anything  on 

Restoration  Day.) 
1760.     To  what  Spent  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 

birth  day       ....  5 

1761-2.     To  w*  Spent  on  y6  Ringers  ye  Kings 

Birth  Day      .  .         .       0  02     6 

To    w4    Spent   when   y6   King   was 

Crowned        .  .  0   11      6 

(George  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Oct.  25,  1760. 

Crowned  Sept.  22,  1761.) 
To  w4  Spent  on  y6  5  of  november  and 

Taking  matineco  .  0   15     0 

(Martinique  taken  from  the  French,  Feb.,  1762.) 
1762-3.     To  w4  Spent  on  ye  Ringers  y*  King 

and  princes  Birth  Day  .         .036 

1763-4.     To  the  Ringers  Thanksgiving  Day      .050 
1766-7.     To  the  Ringers  on    y6   birth   of    a 

princess  .  0     5     6." 

(Princess  Charlotte  born  Sept.  29,  1766,  died  Oct.  30,  1816.) 

This  is  a  very  short  list,  as  compared  with  the  amounts 
recorded  in  the  accounts  of  other  parishes.4  Possibly  there 
were  many  occasions  when  the  ringers  were  paid  by  private 
individuals ;  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  an  election  in 

4  Cf.  All  Saints*  Churchy  Derby,  109-113.  There  are  some  curious  notes 
in  Lomax's  work  (53)  as  to  the  variability  in  the  public  sentiments  on  bell- 
ringing  in  the  case  of  royal  personages.  "The  Vicar  of  Bray  .  .  .  was 
consistent  as  compared  with  the  Church  bells." 

u  2 
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the  district  some  years  ago,  the  writer  was  informed  that  the 
bells  were  rang  at  the  expense  of  the  partisans  of  the 
successful  side.  At  Alphington,  on  June  10th,  1826,  "a 
most  violent  thunderstorm  came  on  while  the  bells  were 
ringing  on  account  of  Mr.  Kekewich's  return  to  Parliament ; 
the  bells  were  eased  down,"  and  some  of  the  ringers  remained 
behind.  "The  staircase  turret  was  struck  by  the  electric 
fluid,  and  shattered,"  and  one  ringer  was  killed  and  some  of 
the  others  injured.5  Occasions  of  this  kind  of  the  misuse  of 
Church  bells  were  very  common  down  to  a  late  period,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  they  may  now  be  regarded  as 
things  of  the  past  "  It  is  hardly  right,"  remarked  the  Rev. 
Canon  Blomfield, "  that  the  Church  bells  should  ring  in  honour 
of  the  triumph  of  a  political  party  at  a  contested  election,  as 
has  been  done  in  this  city  [of  Chester],  still  less  for  a  victory 
at  the  races,  or  even  for  the  result  of  a  hard-fought  battle  in 
the  cock-pit."6 

Induction  Bell. — One  of  the  usual  ceremonies  performed 
by  a  clergyman  on  entering  upon  his  duties  is  to  enter  the 
church,  lock  the  door,  and  then  proceed  to  ring  one  of  the  bells. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Jessop  thus  records  his  personal  experience 
of  the  ceremony :  "  On  a  memorable  occasion  I  was  presented 
with  the  key  of  my  church,  and  was  directed  to  lock  myself 
in  and  ring  the  bell,  and  then  was  solemnly  informed  that 
I  had  taken  possession  of  my  freehold.7  In  one  of  his 
Satires  Bishop  Hall  has  these  lines : 

"  Go,  take  possession  of  the  church-porch  doore, 
And  ring  thy  bels."  8 

The  number  of  times  the  bell  is  tolled  by  the  new 
incumbent,  is  accepted  by  many  of  the  parishioners,  as  an 
indication  of  the  number  of  years  he  will  hold  the  living. 
An  inhabitant  of  East  Budleigh  informed  me  of  the  number 
of  tolls  rung  by  the  present  vicar  on  that  occasion. 

Vestry  Bell. — It  has  been,  from  time  out  of  mind,  the 
custom  to  ring  one  of  the  bells,  as  a  summons  to  the 
parishioners  to  attend  the  Easter  vestry  meeting  in  the  church 
vestry.     It  is  a  matter   of  much  regret  that  this   "  very 

6  E.D.A  S.  i.  2nd  S.  243. 

6  Journal  of  Chester  Arch&ol.  Soc.  iii.  467.  The  Vicar  of  Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire,  in  1829  prohibited  the  church  bells  being  rung  at  race  meetings 
{Hist,  of  Chesterfield,  1839-72-76.  Cf.  Ch.  B.  of  Lincoln,  246).  On  the 
receipt  of  the  news  in  Derby,  in  1733,  of  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  duty,  the 
dealers  there  caused  all  the  Church  bells  to  be  rung  (All  Saints'  Church,  113. 

7  Trials  of  a  Country  Parson  (1890),  154. 

8  Works,  x.  305.    Cf.   Ch.  B.  of  Bedford,  114. 
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wholesome  custom,"  as  the  Rev.  H.  T.  EUacombe  termed  it,9 
should  have  been  discontinued  during  the  last  few  years.1 

Old  and  New  Year. — To  ring  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
one  in,  is  very  general  throughout  the  land,  but  there  is  a 
speciality  about  it  in  this  parish.  Each  bell-clapper  has  one 
of  its  sides  muffled,  so  that  a  subdued  tone  alternates  with 
a  full  one  during  the  peal,  and  thus  the  departing  year  is 
rung  out — "  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die."  But  with 
the  advent  of  the  new  year  the  muffles  are  removed,  and  a 
full  peal  succeeds — "  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new." 

On  the  death  of  any  great  or  royal  personage,  &c,  the 
bells  are  muffled  in  a  similar  manner.  So  also  on  the  death 
of  a  bellringer. 

Rung  Backward. — According  to  Lomax,  ringing  backward 
'*  is  a  technical  term  for  ringing  a  muffled  peal,  and  is  the 
xecognised  signal  of  rebellion."2  But  in  some  instances 
the  bells  are  not  muffled  at  all,  but  are  simply  rung  back- 
ward. In  his  Bells  and  Bell-ringing,  Mr.  C.  Pearson  states 
that  the  ordinary  "rule  of  precedence"  is  occasionally 
reversed,  and,  as  an  example,  quotes  this  bell  inscription : 

"  When  backward  rung  we  tell  of  fire, 
Think  how  the  world  shall  thus  expire."     (1888,  1857). 

Again,  many  years  since,  as  a  resident  of  East  Budleigh 
was  about  to  leave  the  village,  having  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  his  neighbours,  they  saluted  him  at  parting  with  a  peal, 
the  bells  being  literally  rung  backward. 

A  ringer  informed  the  writer,  that  the  bells  when  ringing 
were  supposed  to  say,  "  Turn  again,  Whittington,  thrice  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,"  two  peals  being  required  to  complete  the 
phrase.    This  is  probably  a  comparatively  modern  idea. 

The  bawdrick — a  leathern  thong  for  suspending  the 
clapper — is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts;  it  may,  however,  have  been  included  in  the 
charges  for  leather.  Of  late  years  a  loose  iron  staple  has 
been  substituted  for  it. 

WOODBURY. 

"  1537-8.     to  John  Empston  ffor  lether  to  mend 

the  Bawdere  off  the  bellys         .  xvjd. 

1555-6.     paid  for  two  bawdericks  for  the  bells        ij*.  iiijd." 

9  Bells  of  the  Church,  56. 

1  Cf.  T.  Smith,  The  Parish  (1857),  57,439,  where  it  is  said  to  be  "the 
mote-bell  named  in  the  ancient  Saxon  Laws." 

*  Op.  eit.  51,  he  quotes  "The  bells  are  rung  backward"  from  the  song  of 
"  Bonnie  Dundee." 
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The  five  bells  supplied  by  Bilbie  are  still  in  good  tone,  and 
the  bell-cage,  which  was  fitted  at  the  same  time,  is  in  good 
order.  The  old  grease  from  the  bell-gudgeons  is  sometimes 
begged  for,  under  the  name  of  "  black-grease,"  for  the  treat- 
ment of  various  skin  diseases.  In  Kent  it  is  also  put  to  a 
similar  use,  and  is  termed  "  bell  coom."8 

Ringers. — In  the  first  year  of  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
that  we  possess  (1663-4)  is  this  entry : 

"Itm  laide  out  the  5th  of  November  one 

the  ringers  .     00  06   08" 

Probably  very  few  Parochial  Accounts  of  this  and  the 
following  century  will  be  found,  without  some  record  of  pay- 
ment to  the  ringers  on  this  date.  Little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  this  annual  celebration  on  Nov.  5  was  to 
commemorate  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  1605.  Many  Parish 
Accounts  show  that  it  commenced  a  few  years  only  subse- 
quent to  that  date ;  e.g., 

8T.   OHIUSTOFEB'S,   LONDON. 

"  1618.         pd  for  ringing  the  5th  November  & 

24  mich  1618  .  .         .     00  06   06" 

(James  L  was  proclaimed  King  on  March  24,  1603.) 
"  1632.  pd  for  ringing  .  .  .  november  the  5  papist  Conspirac.*4 

st.  Michael's,  bp's.  stobtfobd. 
"  1622.         pd  to  Ringers  on  the  v  of  November  iiji.W6 

In  East  Budleigh  it  was  an  annual  charge,  and,  except  a 
small  extra  sum  on  the  occasion  of  public  rejoicings  (and 
subsequently  on  the  anniversary  of  Coronation-day),  the 
ringers  received  nothing  else  from  the  parish  purse.  Up  to 
the  year  1705  it  had  never  exceeded  10s.  in  any  one  year, 
nor  up  to  the  present  date  has  it  ever  reached  £1,  except  on 
three  occasions.  For  a  very  long  time  the  amount  was  given 
in  kind — viz.,  in  beer — and  so  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century : 

"  1667.         Item  in  beere  for  the  Ringers  the  5th 

November  .  .         .     00   06   08." 

And  this  was  evidently  supplied  from  the  village  ale-house: 

"1704.         Spent   ye  fifth    of   Nouember    To 

Dorothy  Poops        .  .         .096 

pd  Dorothy  poope  for  Beare  To  y6 
workmen  on  ye  Church  .       0   10     0." 

1  Ch.  B.  of  Kent,  144.  4  Ch.  W.  Ace  52,  73. 

5  Ch.  W.  Ace.  70.    Cf.  Bband's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  897-S. 
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At  Otterton,  in  the  year  1768,  the  Parish  Accounts  show 
that  a  more  potent  liquor  was  occasionally  substituted : 

"1768.    .     To  the  fifth  of  November  for  Milk 

Punch    .  .  .         .       0   15     0." 

The  amount  gradually  rose  to  12s.,  bread  being  sometimes 
mentioned  in  the  cost  In  1728  another  item  of  cost  is 
introduced — for  "  y6  King's  Crownenation  daye  " — and  from 
1734  onwards  it  became  an  annual  charge,  usually  of  2s.  64, 
that  for  November  5  being  12s.  6d.  In  1765  the  former 
was  increased  to  5s.,  and  the  annual  conjoined  cost  from  that 
year  has  been  17s.  6d.  Although  since  the  resignation  of  the 
former  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Adams,  the  bells  have  ceased  to 
.be  ruug  on  November  5,  no  difference  has  been  made  in  the 
amojint  paid  to  the  ringers. 

In  the  same  year  (1884)  a  peal  previously  rung  annually 
on  the  night  of  November  4  was  discontinued.  The  occasion 
it  celebrated  was  unknown.  But  most  probably  it  was  con- 
nected with  another  custom  that  took  place  on  the  same 
night  Of  this  Miss  Gibbons  was  the  first  to  publish  an 
«*ccount.     The  following  is  transcribed  from  her  work  : 

"  A  very  curious  custom  prevails  here  on  the  night  of  the  4th 

*^f  November.     The  children  are  allowed  to  'halloa  for  biscuits,' 

^8  they  call  it    Seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  is  allowed  by  the 

jMtriah.  for  bell-ringing.     Two  and  sixpence  of  this  is  spent  in 

biscuits  (i.e.,  farthing  cakes).     One  shilling's  worth  of  these  are 

detained   by  the  ringers;   the  remaining  ones  are  given  to  the 

children,  who  formerly  came  into  the  churchyard  and  shouted,  the 

biscuits  being  distributed  from  the  porch.      A  few  years  since 

people  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  churchyard  was  hardly  a  suitable 

place  for  halloaing,  and  the  biscuits  were  distributed  from  the 

church-gate.     For  the  last  two  years  the  biscuits  have  been  given 

away  at  some  distance  from  the  sacred  edifice."0 

The  cakes  are  small,  round,  and  long,  like  a  finger.  They  are 
baked  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  are  as  hard  as  biscuits 
(a  more  appropriate  name  for  them  than  cakes).  They  were 
thrown  from  the  church  porch,  and  the  children  literally 
scrambled  for  them.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  in  six  several  years,  the  following  being 
the  first  two  entries  : 

"1763-4.     To  Eingers  and  Cakes  5  November      0   12     6 
1764-5.     N0T.  5.  What  paid  the  Ringers  and 

For  Cakes  .  .  0    12     6." 

•  Op.  ciL  14-5. 
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The  other  years  in  which  they  are  recorded  being  1767, 
1768,  1769,  and  1777.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  custom  probably  commenced  before  1763,  and  has 
certainly  continued  (possibly  without  a  break)  to  within  the 
last  few  years.  (Miss  Gibbons  states  that  its  origin,  "  as  far 
as  we  can  trace  it,  dates  back  no  more  than  sixty  years " ; 7 
but  she  was  unaware  of  the  above-named  information.) 

Formerly  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  was  deducted  from  the  annual 
amount  assigned  to  the  ringers  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
cakes.    No  deduction  is  now  made. 

The  distribution  of  cakes  on  festivals  and  gatherings  of  all 
kinds,  was  at  one  time  a  very  frequent  practice  throughout 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  churchyard,  and  some- 
times the  church  itself  being  the  scene  of  it  Fosbroke 
describes  a  custom  (but  not  the  locality)  which  took  place 
in  the  church,  and  terminated  thus: — "Wafers  and  cakes 
wrapped  in  paper  were  next  showered  down,  and  water 
poured  from  the  beams  by  way  of  jest,  to  wet  the  scram- 
blers." He  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  proceeding  as 
taking  place  in  Spain  at  Whitsuntide.8  On  All  Souls'  vigil 
and  day,  it  is  still  customary  for  the  children  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties  to  go  "a  souling"  for  cakes.9  At  Bipon 
the  eve  of  All  Saints  was  cake-night1  Cakes  appear  as  an 
item  of  purchase  in  various  Parish  Accounts,  although  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  given  is  not  always 
stated ;  but  in  many  instances  they  were  a  kind  of  sop  to 
the  liquor  supplied  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  at  St.  Martin's,  Leicester : — 

"1558-2.       pd  for  ale  and  Cakes     .         .         .         .     xd 
1559-60.     pd  for  iij  gallons  of  alle  &  ij  d  in  Kakes    .     xjd."  2 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Cake-custom  that  took  place  in  this 
parish  every  Nov.  4,  we  possess  no  positive  information.  It 
has  no  connection  with  the  festivals  either  of  All  Saints  or 
All  Souls  (Nov.  1  and  2),  and  apparently  the  day  is  not  one 
of  any  especial  note  in  the  religious  world.  The  writer 
deems  it  probable  it  may  have  been  one  of  a  number  of 

7  Op.  cit.  15. 

8  Op.  cit.  ii.  653.  At  Calstor  there  was  "a  custom  of  casting  cakes  from 
the  church  tower  amongst  boys  assembled  below."  (Rev.  E.  M.  Walcott, 
Sacred  Archaeology  (1868),  424. 

9  "Souling  or  Soul-Caking."    R.  Holland,  op.  cit.  506-513. 

1  Gents.  Mag.  lx.  ii.  (1790)  719.     Cf.  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  392. 

*  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  82,  86.  A  good  deal  of  information  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "Church  Scrambling  Charities"  in  W. 
Andrews'  Curiosities  of  the  Church,  85,  89. 
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circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  William  III., 
and  of  his  landing  at  Brixham  on  Nov.  5,  1688.  In  his 
account  of  the  fleet  which  brought  William  to  the  English 
coast,  Macaulay  has  this  passage : — 

"  When  Sunday  the  fourth  of  November  dawned,  the  cliffs  of 
tbe  Isle  of  Wight  were  full  in  view  of  the  Dutch  armament. 
The  day  was  the  anniversary  both  of  William's  birth  and  of  his 
marriage. "  8 

Historians  affirm  that  the  common  people  welcomed  him, 
but  the  better  class  held  aloof  for  awhile,  partly  owing  to 
"the  terrible  impression  that  the  Bloody  Assize  had  made 
in  the  West  Country"  The  atrocities  committed  under 
judicial  authority  after  Monmouth's  rebellion,  were  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  respect  among  the  commonalty  for  James 
It  There  are  several  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  East  Budleigh  and  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were 
similar  in  opinion  to  the  bulk  of  Devonians,  in  welcoming  the 
coming  of  William.  In  the  Littleham  Parish  Accounts  we 
find  these  entries : — 

"  1688.     pd  the  Ringers  here  and  at  Exmouth  for 
rejoicing  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 

gott  at  London 0     5     0 

1731.     Paid  for  y*  4th  of  9ber  .         .  .0     8     6." 

ALL  SAINTS,    DERBY. 

<c  1694-5.     I*  for  ringing  NovemV  4th  a  day  of 

thanksgiving 0  10     0."* 

Ihe  landing  of  William  at  Brixham  was  on  November  5, 
p*t  the  4th  was  sometimes  more  especially  noted  in  relation 
•^  the  event,6  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  circumstance  that  his 
^^thday  and  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding-day  were  on  the 
**tter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  extract  from  our 
Parish  Accounts  appears  to  indicate  an  earlier  date  of  origin: — 

c<  1681-2.     pd  for  Beer  bread  and  candles  for  the 

ringers  on  ye  4°  and  5th  of  Novem- 
ber        0     8     6." 

As  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  made  on 
November  4,  is  it  possible  or  probable  that  this  was  the 
"day  of  thanksgiving"  just  referred  to? 

*  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  (1858)  221. 

4  Op.  cit.  111. 

1  The  Parish  Register  of  Wadhurst  contains  this  note :— "  1688.  Not. 
4th.  The  Prince  of  Orange  invaded  England  and  landed  at  Torbay  nigh  to 
Dartmouth."    J.  S.  Burn,  op.  cit.  190. 
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Whatever  the  origin  of  these  two  customs  may  have  been, 
they  most  now  be  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 
The  peal  ceased  from  the  time  of  the  induction  of  the  present 
vicar ;  and  he  has  thought  fit  to  change  the  day  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  cakes  to  the  children  to  November  1 — the  dedi- 
cation day  of  the  church.  In  one  respect  there  is  a  great 
alteration  for  the  better.  The  cakes  are  now  given  away  at 
the  schoolhouse  instead  of  at  the  church  porch,  and  the  scene 
of  scrambling,  with  all  its  attendant  noisy  and  unseemly 
behaviour  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
has  been  stopped.  To  this  no  lover  of  order  and  respecter 
of  religion  could  object  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  much 
regret  that,  owing  apparently  to  some  remote  possibility  of  its 
being  associated  with  the  Accession  of  William  III.,  an  old 
custom,  which  offended  neither  religion  nor  morality,  should 
be  practically  abolished,  by  having  its  day  changed  to  one 
with  entirely  different  associations. 


CHURCH  PORCH. 

Before  passing  into  the  church-yard,  a  short  space  may 
be  devoted  to  the  church  porch. 

Amongst  the  various  payments  for  repairs,  some  of  the 
items  apparently  refer  to  some  accident  that  had  occurred 
to  it  and  to  the  roof  in  1691 : 

"  1669-70.     ffor  stons  and  som  brecke  to  mend 

the  Curch  porch    .  .         .     00   01      2 

To  Thomas  Searll  for  labor  paines 
and  naiels  Don  vppon  the  Church 
porch  .  18   00 

1690-1.       pd  Peter  Clapp  for  stopping  the 

breach  in  y*  Church  roof e  .     00   01    06 

1691-2.       pd  the  mason  for  making  the  wester 

piller  of  the  Church  porch  09      6 

pd  the  mason  for  mending  the  easter 
syde  of  the  Church  porch  And 
the  breaches  of  the  Church  within  02      6 

1728-9.       pd  ffor  ffree  stone  ffor  the  porch  1    13      4 

pd  ffor  y°  carrige    .  1    10     0." 

The  porch  subserved  other  purposes  than  that  of  a  simple 
entrance  to  the  church.  It  sometimes  acted  as  a  refuge  for 
houseless  parishioners  and  wanderers6  On  account  of  its 
shelter,  it  was  hired  for  the  sale  of  goods  on  fair  days. 

8  N.  dt  Q.  1st  S.  ix.  325,  597  ;  x.  255. 
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8T  Lawrence's  church,  reading. 

"  1499.  It.  rec.  at  the  fayer  for  a  standing  in  the  church- 
porch  iiijd."7 

R1CCALL  CHURCH. 

"1519.  Item  quod  calatharii,  Anglice  pedlers,  veniunt  diebus 
festivis  in  porticum  ecclesiae  et  ibidem  vendunt 
mercimonium  suum."  8 

Mr.  Heales  states,  "  porches  are  generally  fitted  up  with 
a  stone  bench  down  each  side,  evidently  that  people  might 
rest  themselves  previous  to  the  service."9  These  benches 
still  remain  at  East  Budleigh.  They  served  the  purpose  of 
a  table  for  the  payment  of  money,  such  as  the  settlement 
of  a  debt,  payment  of  a  legacy,  a  bride's  dower,  etc.1  Occa- 
sionally this  was  effected  at  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard.  An 
instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the  Ashburton  Accounts  of 
1575-6 ;  and  the  editor  has  appended  this  note : — 

"  The  tombstone  at  which  church  accounts  used  to  be  paid,  was 
a  large  stone,  having  seats  round  it,  in  the  churchyard,  near  the 
^nd  of  the  south  transept.  The  custom  of  making  settlements  at 
t»H8  stone  was  continued  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  "  (46-7). 

Sometimes  a  tomb  within  the  church  was  the  scene  of 
X»yment.2 

CHURCHYARD. 

The  vicar  informs  the  writer  that,  according  to  the  parish 
apportionment  in  1845,  the  churchyard,  with  the  site  of  the 
church,  occupied  3  roods,  4  perches  of  land.  It  is  believed 
that  no  alteration  in  the  amount  had  taken  place  since  the 
ground  was  first  enclosed.  In  the  year  1861,  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  some  land  to  the  west,  and  is  now  1^ 
acre  in  extent.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  9  to  10  feet  high 
on  its  southern  and  eastern  side,  and  this  represents  the 
height  of  the  ground  inside.    At  the  commencement  of  the 

7  Rev.  C.  Coates,  Hist,  of  Beading  (1802),  214. 

•  Rev.  Canon  Raine,  Fabric  Bolls  of  York  Minster  (Surtees  Soc ),  xxxv.  271. 
•Op.cit.L  6. 

1  N.dbQ.  5th  S.  xi.  209,  431. 

*  In  the  "Great"  Earl  of  Cork's  diary,  are  many  such  notices,  cg.t 

"1612.  Nov.  30.  paid  Nicholas  ffoxe  agent  to  Sir  Richard  ffleetwood 
baronett  at  Strongbowes  tombe  in  Christchurch  [Dublin],  in 
discharg  of  my  bond,  the  some  of  four  hundreth  pounds 
ster:  uppon  wch  he  yealded  me  up  my  bond."  (Lismore 
papers,  l.  1st  S.  (1886),  16.) 

For  various  other  uses  to  which  the  Church  porch  was  put,  Cf.  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.  i  192,  331 ;  ii  245-6  ;  Church-Lore  Gleanings,  89-45. 
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century,  a  bank  of  earth  separated  it  from  the  adjoining 
land,  and  it  is  probable  that  up  to  that  period  some  portion 
of  the  north  boundary  was  similarly  formed.  As  late  as  the 
year  1825  (according  to  a  drawing  of  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  church  and  its  surroundings,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Palmer),  there  was  a  very  low  wall  on  the  north 
side,  having  a  small  wicket  gate  at  its  north  east  angle,  the 
ground  being  low  there,  and  the  eastern  wall  far  less  in 
height  than  at  present.  The  ground  sloped  rapidly  from  the 
church  to  the  north  and  east  boundaries,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  south  and  south-east  also,  until  the  number 
of  interments  (much  increased  by  the  enlarged  and  enlarging 
population  of  Budleigh-Salterton)  led  to  the  last  named  por- 
tions of  the  wall  being  raised  to  a  considerable  height. 

Both  the  church  and  the  churchyard  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  neglect  during  the  Commonwealth ;  for  although 
the  Parish  Accounts  do  not  commence  until  the  third  year 
after  the  Restoration,  much  continued  to  be  spent  to  get  the 
churchyard  into  proper  order.  The  boundary  banks  received 
especial  attention,  as  shown  by  these  items  in  the  first  year 
of  the  accounts : — 

"  1 663-4.     Itm  for  mores8  came  out  of  the  church 

chard  banke  .     00  02   04" 

Itm  for  fower  lugges  sould  to  George 
hines  .  .     00  01    04." 

The  masons  were  frequently  employed  in  raising  and 
repairing  the  boundary  walls ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
stone  obtained  for  this  purpose  from  the  sea-shore,  was  carried 
by  boat  to  Bancley,  and  thence  by  pack-horses,  or  by  butt 
and  horse,  to  the  churchyard  for  walling  purposes.  A  royalty 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Duke  for  these  stones,  of  which  there  are 
several  entries : — 

«  1663-4.     Itm  to  Mr  Richard  duke  for  ii  bottes 

lade  of  Stones4  .     00  08   00." 

A  considerable  amount  of  earth  was  brought  from  a  dis- 

■  Mores,  a  west-country  term  for  roots,  still  in  use. 

WOODBUBY. 

"1544-5.    to  John  Empston  ffor  the  rotyng  of  ffyve  EUmes  and  the 
morys  wl  all  viij<V  (Ch.  W.  Ace.) 

LITTLEHAM. 

"1770.     Paid  Is  2d  for  the  moors  dung  [sic]  out  under  the  waU." 

(Ch.  W.  Accounts.) 
4  Cf.  D.A.  xxii.  298,  for  cost  of  stones  and  subsequent*  carriage. 
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tance,  partly  for  reconstruction  of  the  boundary  bank,  and 
partly  also  for  backing  the  new  walling : — 

"  1663-4.     Itm  to  John  batstone  &  horse  and 

butt  to  Draw  earth  for  the  Charch 
ard  banke  2  dayes  .  .         .     00   03   08 

william  Guddridge  horse  and  bott 
one  day       .  .  00  01    10." 

The  butt  was  a  small,  rough,  country,  springless  cart, 
capable  of  haying  its  load  tipped  up :  the  word  is  still  used 
in  the  locality.  Of  the  Is.  lOd.  paid,  lOd.  was  for  the  "  horse 
and  bott "  and  Is.  for  the  man,  the  ordinary  amount  paid  for 
a  day's  labour  in  the  parish  at  that  period. 

"Willm  Guddrige  one  daye  worke  in  Church- 

yeard    .  ... 

The  following  extracts  from  the  accounts  illustrate  the 
foregoing  remarks : — 

"  1680-1.     To  10  boats  Loads  of  Stones 
1686-7.     To  Richard  Callender  for  him  and 
his  boy  4  days  to  make  up  ye 
Church  yard  wale . 
1689-90.  pd    Thomas    Tucker    for   driuing 
downe   earth  to  make  upp  the 
Church  yard  wall 
pd  Thomas  Cowde  for  two  boats 
load  of  stones  for  the  Church 
yard  wall  and  expences  about 
them    .  ... 

pd  Mr.  Duke  for  his  Custome  for  ye 
2  boats  load  of  stones 
1733-4.     To  20  Seams  Earth  and  Carrage  . 

There  are  various  entries,  extending  into  the  present 
century,  of  "  Stones  for  ye  wall,"  "  Rocks  to  repair  ye  wall," 
"Drawing  of  rocks,"  &c,  and  for  these  down  to  1779,  small 
sums  were  paid  to  Mr.  Duke  for  "  acknowledgment " ;  after 
this  date,  the  latter  item  disappears  from  the  accounts. 

In  1663  there  were  two  main  entrances  into  the  church- 
yard, the  principal  one  being  on  the  south  side,  close  to  the 
south-east  angle.  As  far  back  as  the  accounts  yield  us  any 
information,  and  probably  long  before,  this  was  the  site  of 
the  lych,  or  corpse-gate,  situated  within  the  line  of  the  present 
entrance  gates.  It  consisted  of  a  central  double  hatch-door, 
overhung  by  a  pent-house,  roofed  with  oak  shingle,  and  was 
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known  as  the  great  church  hatch.  Here,  under  shelter,  the 
corpse-bearers  rested  with  their  burden  while  the  priest 
performed  the  first  portion  of  the  service  for  the  dead.  It  was 
kept  locked,  except  on  the  occasion  of  funerals,  weddings, 
and  various  public  ceremonies.  On  either  side  of  it  were 
single  hatch-doors,  by  which  access  to  the  churchyard  was 
obtainable  at  any  time.  They  appear  to  have  remained 
unfastened  until  the  present  century,  when  this  item  is 
recorded  in  the  accounts : 

u  1802-3.     for  three  loks  for  the  Wicket  dor 

and  Gats  .  ..03    10." 

The  second  entrance  was  on  the  north  side,  close  to  the 
west  boundary ;  it  consisted  of  a  single  hatch,  and  was  termed 
the  little,  or  higher,  hatch.  Another  means  of  access  was  by 
a  stile  adjoining  the  north-east  angle ;  but  this  during  the 
last  century  had  to  be  given  up,  when,  owing  to  interments, 
the  ground  level  was  gradually  raised ;  and  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  present  iron  gate. 

The  following  extracts  refer  to  it : 

11 1663-4.     Richard  Gary  fitting  the  Stile  & 

Charch  yeard  bars  .         .     00   01      2 

1687-8.  To  Phillip  Eliott  for  the  stile  & 
&  timber  &  labour  and  gatte 
frestuff  behind  the  Church  yard       12     6 

1712-3.     pd  to  George  Cookny  for  mending 

of  j*  stille  and  other  Worke      .       0     2     0." 

These  hatches  were  frequently  under  repair,  as  exemplified 
by  the  numerous  payments,  of  which  these  are  specimens : 

"1663-4.     Itm  for  mending  the  Church  hach .     00   01    08 
Itm  for  hordes  for  the  hach  of  the 
Charchard  .         .     00  02   06 

1 678-9.     To  William  Bowditch  for  Mending 

ye  two  church  hatches       .         .     00   01    06 

1681-2.  pd  George  Cuckney  for  his  work 
about  the  hatch,  &  for  boards, 
hooks,  twists,  &  nayles     .         .  04     8 

1689-90.  pd  George  Cuckney  for  makeing  a 
new  Church-hatch  &  for  oyle 
and  cullers  .  .         .     01    04  06 

1695-6.  for  mending  the  church  hatches  & 
exchange  the  twists  of  the  Little 
hatch    .  .  .     00     2     4." 
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Hooks  and  twists  are,  locally,  the  iron  hinges  for  a  gate  or 
outside  door,  and  consist  of  a  hook  and  of  a  strap  looped  at 
one  end  to  fit  on  the  former.  Used  in  this  sense,  the  word 
twist  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  glossary  or  dictionary,  and  yet 
it  is  a  common  Devon  word  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been 
long  in  use,  e.g. : 

1457-8.  Payments  for  "hokis  twistis  naylis"  for  repairs  to  a 
Church  door.6 

"  1574-5.     Itm  paid  to  Trenaman  for  makeinge  twists 

for  the  dore  vpon  the  loar  plauching  in 
thesteple  .  .         .  ydM* 

"1638.     Itm  pd  for  a  twist  for  the   Church 

house  Dore  .  .         .     00  00  06." 7 

The  word  twist  was  probably  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  door 
spring,  made  by  fastening  one  end  of  a  well-twisted  rope  to 
the  post,  and  the  other  to  the  door  itself,  so  that  the  extra 
twist  produced  by  the  latter  being  opened,  would  cause  its 
subsequent  closure  by  the  force  attending  the  untwisting. 
Possibly  the  following  refers  to  it : 

"1711-2.    A  rope  for  y*  Church  hach." 

In  1697  both  hatches  underwent  a  complete  repair, 
including  the  pent-house  of  the  lych-gate. 

"for   labour  wood    &    Dromes    to    pitch    the 

Couering  of  the  great  Church  hatch    0     1     6." 

Dromes,  drumbs,  or  thrums  are  the  fag-ends  of  a  warp  that 
have  to  be  cut  off  as  waste.8  Tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick, 
they  formed  a  rough  brush  wherewith  to  apply  the  hot  pitch 
to  the  woodwork. 

In  1800  a  "  new  gate  "  was  supplied  at  a  cost  of  £1  10s. 
In  the  same  year  £1  Is.  was  expended  in  "repairing  the 
churchyard  steps."  It  soon  became  apparent  that,  owing  to 
the  great  rise  in  the  ground  level  on  the  churchyard  side,  a 
great  alteration  was  needed  at  the  south  entrance.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1835  the  great  church  hatch,  with  its  pent-house, 
&c,  was  entirely  removed,  and  outside  its  site  the  present 
entrance  gates  were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £15  Is.,  exclusive  of 
mason's  work,  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  £7  12s.  6d.  for  new 
stone    steps,    probably    needed    to  suit  the  higher  level 

1  "St.  Petrock's,  Exeter/'  D.A.  xiv.  422. 

•  Tavistock  Records,  33 

7  LiUleham  Ch.  W.  Accounts. 

•  Cf.  Elwoethy's  W.  Somerset  Word  Book,  articles,  Drumb,  Thrum. 
Hilliwell  mentions  the  latter  form  only. 
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Amongst  the  receipts  of  the  year  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
extra  expenditure  this  one  is  recorded  : 

"Recvd  of   the  Rev.  Mr.  Stapleton  towards 

the  Iron  Gates      .  ..36      8." 

This  was  obtained  from  Allgood's  gift,  and  represents  the 
sum  received  from  that  source  for  one  year. 

Trees  and  hedges. — The  parish  accounts  from  1663  to  1668, 
show  that  many  trees  were  planted  during  that  period ;  e.g. : 

"1664-5.     to  widdoe  Cowde  for  trees  to  sett 

in  the  Church  yeard  .         .     00  02   06 

to  John  Rabgance  for  freath  and 
placeing  it  aboute  the  trees  in  the 
Church  yeard  .  .         .     00  00    10." 

Freath,  or  frith,  was  brushwood,  employed  for  defending  the 
young  trees,  the  operation  being  termed  "frithing"  in  the 
Littleham  accounts : 

WOODBURY. 

1551-3.     ffor  thonlys  to  ffreyth  the  same  hayge    iiij".   viijd.9 

The  only  trees  named  are  elms,  and  the  variations  in  the 
spelling  of  the  word  are  remarkable.  An  u  Elmen  plank  n  is 
mentioned  in  1708;  while  in  1808  it  is  termed  "Elaman." 
In  1681  is  this  entry : 

"  To  Rooting  great  Ellem  .         .     00  01    06."1 

Perhaps  "  Ellem "  is  the  nearest  phonetic  spelling  of  the 
word,  as  pronounced  in  the  locality. 

Within  present  memory,  a  large  number  of  elm  trees  were 
growing  in  the  churchyard,  especially  on  the  west  boundary. 
The  trees  were  felled  at  the  time  of  enlarging  the  latter. 

The  parish  accounts  record  the  receipt  of  various  sums  for 
felled  trees.  In  1671,  one  realised  16s.,  and  £1  was  received 
for  "an  Elming  tree"  in  1697.  The  fate  of  one  is  thus 
recorded : 

"1687-8.     to  George  Cuckney  for  Selling  the 

tree  wch  ye  Parish  is  willing  Mr. 
Conant  [the  vicar]  should  haue  for 
ye  vicarage  house  ..02     6." 

9  Ch.  W.  Accounts. 

1   WOODBURY. 

" 1543-4.    of  John  Oke  of  Exton  for  a  end  of  a  Ellem  plancke    viyd." 

Cfu  W.  Account*. 
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The  hedges  form  the  subject  of  some  of  the  items : 

"1673-4.     laid  out  about  Kichard  Smithes  hedge  12   10 

(Probably  the  one  on  the  west  boundary.) 
1676-7.     to    Thomas    Tucker    mendinge    the 
Church  yerd  hedge  and  paines  about 
the  cloke  and  two  seemes  of  freath     00   03     6 
1683-4.     for  Mending  the  churchyard  hedg  and 

freth  .  .  .  .     00  01   00 

1834-5.     Paid  for  repealing  the   Churchyard 

Hedge  .  .  .         .  2     6.* 

Tew. — We  now  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the  tree,  that 
has  been  regarded  for  many  centuries  as  the  ornament  and 
necessary  occupant  of  the  churchyard,  the  yew,  of  which 
there  are  two  good  specimens  remaining. 

"Tree  of  the  days  of  old — time-honour'd  yew — 
.  .  .  great  in  thy  decay 
Thou  wondrous  remnant  of  a  far-gone  day."1 

There  are  no  records  or  tradition  of  the  planting,  or  of  the 

felling  of  any  yew  trees  in  our  God's  acre,  although  it  is 

P**obable  that  the  smaller  of  the  two  in  the  churchyard,  may 

**ave  been  planted  after  the  first  year  of  the  accounts,  1663-4. 

It;  is  situated  opposite  the  south-west  angle  of  the  tower;  the 

larger,  facing  the  west  side  of  the  porch :  the  girth  of  the  latter, 

ip  ft.  above  the  ground  level,  is  8  ft.  2J  in.3    This,  however, 

*^  of  small  size  when  compared  with  many  other  specimens, 

^>en  in  Devonshire;  e.g.  one  at  Kenne,  "at  a  foot  and  a  half 

*Vom  the  bottom  . . .  measures  in  girth  33  feet  2  inches."4 

In  whatever  other  parts  of  the  churchyard  yew  trees  may 
*^e  growing,  one  is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  south-west 
^Sde  of  the  church.6 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  why  yew  trees  are  so 

*  N.  T.  Cabkinoton  in  "My  Native  Village." 
^^  •  The  Editor  of  the  Gardener?  Chronicle  (in  reply  to  a  communication) 
^^Bckoned  that  the  larger  tree  was  about  200  years  old,  the  number  of  annual 
^"ings  of  growth  being  probably  198;  "much,  of  course,  would  depend  upon 


le  quality  of  the  soil,  whether  the  tree  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  other  trees  or 

lot,  the  rainfall  of  the  district,"  &c.     The  writer  believes  the  tree  to  be  very 

^trach  older  than  this,  and  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  being  the  exposed 

position  of  the  tree  to  the  prevailing  winds,  and  trie  proximity  of  the  sand- 

^tone  rock  to  the  surface. 

^  4  Dr.  Oliver,  Ece.  Ant.  of  Devon,  i  38.  One  of  the  largest  in  England  is 
^n  the  churchyard  of  Darley  Dale,  Derbyshire,  and  is  described  in  Rev.  J.  C. 
^Cox's  Churches  of  Derbyshire,  ii.  170  ;  and  in  Journal  of  Derbysh.  Arch,  Soc, 
Si.  101-120. 

»C£  Ibid.  ii.  113.  The  poem  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Copleston,  entitled  Ths 
Decayed  but  Reviving  Churchyard  Yew,  Offwell,  Devont  published  in  1832, 
lias  a  wood-cut  on  the  title  page,  and  another  on  page  1,  showing  the  yew  to 
he  situated  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  churchyard. 
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generally  found  in  churchyards,  although  no  statute  demands 
the  practice.  That  they  have  been  planted  in  the  vicinity  of 
English  churches  from  the  period  when  Christianity  became 
firmly  established  in  the  land,  is  the  opinion  of  ecclesiologists.6 
"While  the  majority  of  those  in  churchyards  were  un- 
doubtedly planted  after  the  establishment  of  the  church,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  many  were  self-sown  long  prior  to 
the  erection  of  the  latter,  and  that  its  presence  was  the  cause 
of  that  particular  site  being  selected  for  the  building/'7  The 
following  are  the  principal  reasons  given : 

1.  To  protect  the  church  itself  from  winds  and  storms,  by 
means  of  its  dense  foliage.  If  this  be  correct,  it  is  singular 
that  they  are  not  planted  all  round  the  church.  Certain  it  is 
they  are  not  always  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  prevailing 
winds. 

In  the  mediaeval  period,  the  popular  idea  of  some  of  the 
causes  of  great  atmospheric  disturbances  being  attributed  to 
witches,  must  not  be  overlooked.  "  The  yew,"  remarks  Mr. 
Henderson,  "is  a  very  upas  tree  to  the  witches,  possibly 
because  of  its  constant  proximity  to  churches."8 

2.  As  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality, 
"  from  its  perpetual  verdure."  (Sir  T.  Browne.) 

3.  As  a  substitute  for  palm  branches,  when  these  were  un- 
obtainable, on  Palm  Sunday.  For  a  similar  reason,  branches 
of  the  yew  are  used  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  and  are 
termed  palms.0 

The  yew  still  flourishing  in  the  churchyard  at  Woodbury, 
was  in  the  last  century  termed  a  palm  tree  in  the  following 
singular  history  of  it,  transcribed  from  the  parish  accounts. 

"A  Memorandum  1775.  That  a  Yew  or  Palm  Tree,  grew  in  ye 
North  side  of  ye  Tower,  7  Foot  down  from  ye  top,  and  was  Dug 
out  and  Planted,  in  ye  Churchyeard,  ye  South  side  of  y°  Church, 
in  ye  same  place  where  was  one  blown  down  by  y6  Wind  a  few 
years  ago.  N.B.  The  above  Tree  when  Dug  out  was  4  Foot  long, 
and  supposed  to  be  nine  years  Growth.  Witness  our  Hands  this 
25th  Day  of  Nov*.  1775. 


"  Jn  Snow  Hayman  )  n*       ,         ,       n 
"  William  Chacon  f  Churchwardens." 


8  "Many  of  those  trees  were  planted  by  Anglo-Saxons,  not  a  few  by 
Christian- Britons'  hands."  Dr.  Rock,  The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  (1849) 
821.     Cf.  White's  Sclbornc  (1876),  ii  172. 

7  Vide  "On  the  Antiquity  of  Trees,"  by  Prof.  Candolle  in  Cents.  Mag. 
for  June,  1836,  571-583. 

•  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  (F.L.S.  1879),  *226. 

•  Also  in  East  Kent  N.  and  Q.  3rd  S.  vii  96,  167,  8.  The  willow  and 
box  were  sometimes  substituted.  On  this  subject  cf.  art  on  "  Palm  Sunday," 
in  Beand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i  118-131,  the  trees  being  called  palm  trees. 
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The  signatures  of  eight  other  inhabitants  follow.1 

4.  To  be  used  in  funeral  ceremonies,  like  the  cypress.8 

5.  To  supply  green  decorations  to  the  church  on  the  great 
festivals. 

6.  To  provide  materials  for  bows. 

All  who  are  versed  in  English  history,  must  be  fully  aware 
of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  bow  as  a  military  weapon, 
before  the  era  of  gunpowder  in  Europe,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which,  in  the  hands  of  English  archers,  it  decided  the 
battles  of  Creqy  and  Poitiers.  A  Devonshire  poet  in  1625 
thus  briefly  epitomised  its  military  service : 

"The  warlike  Vetogh,  by  which  (more  then  the  Lance) 
The  strong-arm'd  English  spirits  conquer' d  France."'4 

There  are  several  reasons  for  contravening  a  common  belief, 
that  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  yew  trees  were  planted 
in  the  churchyard.  The  tree  was  of  very  slow  growth. 
"  The  boole  "  was  the  best  part  for  a  bow,  according  to  Roger 
Ascham,  but  it  would  require  a  great  many  years  for  the 
trunk  to  be  grown  sufficiently,  to  yield  a  bow  6  feet  in  length, 
hand  cloven,  so  as  to  ensure  strait  fibre,  and  the  latter  to 
be  sufficiently  matured,  to  stand  the  tremendous  strain  to 
which  it  would  be  subjected  by  a  military  archer.  Church- 
yards could  not  supply  a  tithe  of  proper  yew  wood  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  bulk  of  English-grown  material  was  probably 
obtained  from  South  Wales  and  the  bordering  English  coun- 
ties, and  other  places  where  the  yew  grew  freely  and  in  large 
quantities  ;4  but  the  demand  was  evidently  greater  than  the 
supply,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  and  so,  to  ensure 
the  latter  being  adequate,  the  statute  required  four  bowstaves 
to  be  imported  with  every  ton  of  merchandise  by  aliens  (12 
Edward  IV.  c.  2 ;   13  Elizabeth  c.  14) ;   and  two  for  every 

1  An  abbreviated  account,  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  was  printed  in 
N.  and  Q.  3rd  S.  vii.  364.  The  vicar  (Rev.  A.  P.  Turquand)  of  Culmstock 
informs  the  writer,  that  a  yew  tree  is  growing  near  the  top  of  the  south  side 
of  the  church  tower  there,  but  shows  signs  of  decay.  Its  age  is  uncertain, 
but  an  inhabitant,  aged  87,  informed  him  it  was  there  in  his  grandfather's 
time.  Seven  or  eight  young  seedling  yews  have  made  their  appearance  in 
other  parts  of  the  tower.  Some  years  ago,  one  was  growing  on  the  summit  of 
the  church  tower  of  Hartshead,  Yorkshire.    {Old  Yorkshire,  iii.,  (1882)  101.) 

*  Brand,  op.  cit.  ii.  263.  Thus  George  Wither,  in  his  Prince  Henries 
Obsequies  (1612). 

11  Why  mourn  I  not  to  open  view 
In  sable  robes,  according  to  the  rites  ? 
Why  is  my  hat  without  a  branch  of  yeugh  ?" 

*  W.  Browne,  in  Britannia's  Pastorals;  Works  i  (1868)  66.  Of.  The 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  by  R.  Carew  (1769)  71-3. 

4  This  applies  to  some  parts  of  Surrey,  such  as  Newland's  Corner,  near 
Guildford  ;  and  notably  to  Norbury  Park.  ( Vide  Bray  ley  &  Britton's 
Surrey,  iv.  453.) 

x  2 
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butt  of  Malmsey  wine.  (1  Richard  III.  c.  11.)  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  by  one  of  33  Henry  VI.  c.  9,  all  persons  under 
sixty  years  of  age  were  required  to  have  bows  and  arrows, 
an  indication  is  obtained,  of  the  large  number  that  would  be 
needed.  A  good  weapon  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  made 
a  testamentary  bequest.6 

Again,  English  yew  was  much  inferior  to  the  foreign ;  this 
is  shown  by  the  relative  cost  In  1566,  "  the  prices  of  the 
several  Sorts  of  Bows  were  settled  by  Parliament  as  followeth ; 
viz.,  each  Bow  of  the  best  foreign  Yew,  at  Six  Shillings  and 
Eight-pence;  the  Second  Sort,  Three  Shillings  and  Four- 
pence  ;  and  the  coarser  sort,  and  those  made  of  English  Yew, 
at  Two-Shillings/16  It  may  be  noted  that  elm  and  other 
kinds  of  wood  were  also  employed  for  making  bows.7 

But  though  the  churchyard  yews  could  not  yield  sufficient 
material  for  the  great  number  of  bows  that  was  needed,  it 
is  not  intended  to  imply  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  none 
were  derived  from  this  source.  The  following  is  a  Devon- 
shire example  to  the  contrary : — 

ASHBURTON. 

"  1558-9.     [Receipt]       iij8  iiijd  from  lopping  the  yew  tree 
[Payments]   viij8  to  the  Bowyer. 

iij"   ivd   to   the  Bowyer  for  cutting 

out  of  the  "  polme  "  [palm  ?]  tree. 

iij"  ivd  for  rotting,  spolyng,  and  car- 

ryage  of  the  same  tree. 

1559-60.  xiju  to  the  Bowyer,  for  makyng  of 

bowes. 
1560-1.      [Receipt]       Edmund  Tayllor  for  1   piece  of   le 

yew  sold  to  him  [part  of  xjB  vjd.]"8 

Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  bow  as  a  military  weapon,  but  its 
age  had  gone  by,  that  of  gunpowder  having  sealed  its  fate. 
The  following  items  are  transcribed  from  the  Woodbury 
Accounts : — 

"  1584-5.     pd  to  John  Periani  beinge  tythemman 

for  goinge  aboute  the.parishe  to  see 
euery  mans  bowes  &  arrowes  xxd. 

pd  to  Mr  Downame  for  the  statute  of 

archeres         .  .  .     vj,.w 

5  Testamenta  Vetusta,  ii.  647. 

6  W.  Maitland,  Hist,  of  London  (1739),  602. 

7  Full  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  TJie  Book  of  Archery, 
by  G.  A.  Hansard  (1841),  325-361. 

•  Ck.  W.  Accounts,  37-8. 
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That  the  yew  was  introduced  into  churchyards  as  a  religious 
emblem  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  hope  of  immortality, 
appears  to  be  the  correct  view ;  and  as  a  contrast  to  the  use, 
in  classic  times,  of  this  and  other  gloomy  plants  in  funeral 
rites,  as  emblems  of  sorrow  and  death,  although,  as  already 
pointed  out,  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  latter  purpose.  To 
this,  all  the  other  explanations  that  have  been  given,  and 
all  relating  to  points  of  utility,  are  only  secondary. 

"The  churchyard  is  the  freehold  of  the  parson  .  .  .  but 
he  cannot  cut  down  trees  growing  there,  except  for  the 
necessary  repairs  of  the  chancel ;  because  they  are  planted 
and  grow  there  for  the  ornament  and  shelter  of  the 
church."  9 

Toulmin  Smith  adds,  that  such  freehold  is  only  nominal.1 
Quotations  from  our  Parish  Accounts  given  on  previous  pages, 
tend  to  corroborate  this,  and  in  one  instance  is  chronicled, 
that  the  parishioners  granted  permission  to  the  vicar  to  have 
a  tree  for  the  vicarage,  and  they  paid  for  its  being  cut  down. 
A  curious  anecdote,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  is  related  by 
C.  S.  Todd,  in  the  History  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  (1867). 
In  1462,  the  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull,  sent  for 
"  two  hewers  of  wood  in  the  town,  and  ordered  them  to  cut 
down  .  .  .  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ornamental "  of  the 
trees  in  the  churchyard.  The  Mayor  heard  of  the  "  sacrilegious 
act,  and  being  highly  displeased  that  any  one  should  have 
dared  to  commit  it,"  sent  for  the  two  men,  "  and  committed 
them  to  prison  for  cutting  down  the  tree  without  the  advice 
and  the  consent  of  the  Bench  of  Churchwardens.  The 
prisoners  appear  to  have  been  discharged,  and  the  matter 
ultimately  settled  by  the  Vicar  planting,  at  his  own  expense, 
six  other  trees  in  lieu  of  the  one  cut  down."2 

This  singular  entry  appears  in  the  Littleham  Account 
Book: — 

"  May  7th,  1744.  Israel  Siddenham  bought  a  Vew  tree  at  a 
public  Securey  and  he  is  to  give  !0.  15s.  0d.  for  the  tree  and  he  is  to 
have  a  fortneights  time  to  consent  where  he  will  have  the  tree  or  no 

The  vicar  Immaniging  the  tree  to  be  his  which  him  wan1  [sic] 
contend." 

(The  latter  paragraph  in  a  different  handwriting  to  the 
former  part  The  whole  entry  has  been  crossed  through 
with  ink.) 

•  Art  "Churchyard,"  Dr.  Hook's  Church  Dictionary. 
1  The  Parish  (1857),  443. 

•  Cf.  ffisL  of  Okehampton  (1889),  125. 
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Seats. — It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  until  a  very 
late  period,  the  churchyard  was  accessible  to  all  at  all  times. 
Moreover,  it  was  evidently  a  place  frequented  by  the  villagers, 
as  for  many  years  seats  were  placed  there,  under  the  larger 
yew  tree  being  the  most  favoured  spot.  The  following  illus- 
trations are  taken  from  the  accounts : — 

"  1663-4.   for  fiching  2  plankes  for  binchies  in 

churchyard  .  .         .     00   00   04 

Itm  for  4  posses  for  the  saide  beinches     00   02   08 
1686.        puting  up  ye  seat  about  the  you  tree 
1696.       ffor  righting  the  Seats  in  ye  Church 

yeard  .  .  .     00   06      0 

1726.       paid  fore  seeats  Round  the  V  tree8  0     8     0." 

Within  living  memory,  the  parish  stocks  were  a  permanent 
fixture  under  the  shade  of  the  smaller  yew  tree ;  and  nearly 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  a  staple 
yet  remains,  that  until  lately  had  a  ring  attached  to  it 
According  to  common  report,  it  was  formerly  connected  with 
some  kind  of  punishment.  These,  and  other  circumstances, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  demonstrate  that  the  churchyard 
was  a  place  of  common  resort. 

Churchyard  Cross. — On  the  south  side  of  the  majority  of 
churchyards,  and  usually  towards  the  east,  so  that  any  one 
in  their  way  to  the  south  porch  would  pass  between  it 
and  the  yew-tree,  was  a  tall  stone  cross,  raised  upon  a 
basement  of  several  steps.  From  being  "decorated  with 
branches  for  the  procession  on  Palm-Sunday,"  it  derived  its 
name  of  Palm  Cross.4  Portions  of  some  that  were  erected 
during  the  late  Saxon  or  very  early  Norman  period,  are  still 
preserved  in  various  parts  of  England,  e.g.,  at  Eyam  and 
Bake  well,  in  Derbyshire.6 

Very  few  remain  in  Devonshire,  although  in  Cornwall 
many  have  been  preserved.  Although  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  our  parish  churchyard  possessed  one,  no  remnant  of  it 

*  There  is  an  excellent  engraving  of  the  large  yew  tree,  with  seats  round 
it,  in  White's  Selborne  i.  (1876),  facing  the  list  of  "Contents."  As  late 
as  the  year  1828,  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  Ashford,  Derbyshire, 
contain  this  entry  : — 

"Edwd  Harrison  for  taking  away  the  Bench  about  Yew 
Tree  soiling  &  sodds  the  work  afresh         .  .  .         .  3     0." 

Inf.  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Luxmoore. 

4  "  Let  a  handsome  Churchyard  Cross  be  erected  in  every  Churchyard." 
(Institutions  of  Bp.  of  Winchester,  a.d.  1229,  quoted  by  Rev.  C.  J.  dlom- 
field,  op.  cit.  79.) 

5  Staunton's  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary.  Cf.  Dr.  Rock,  Church  of  Our 
Fathers,  iii.  pt.  i.  16,  ii.  28. 
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remains,  nor  can  the  site  it  occupied  be  identified.  At 
Bicton,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  the 
basement  steps  of  the  cross,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
shafting,  remain  in  situ.  Dr.  Oliver  records  that  at  Kenne, 
"in  the  spacious  churchyard  we  observed  the  base  of  the 
old  cross  and  a  venerable  yew-tree,  coeval,  perhaps,  with  the 
church  itself."6 

These  crosses  were  fated  to  suffer  mutilation,  and  even 
extirpation,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth, 
as  well  as  in  the  time  of  the  Puritans ;  to  the  greatest  extent, 
probably,  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  receipts  in  the  Woodbury, 
accounts,  record  an  early  instance  of  such  destruction : 

"  1549-50.     Item  ffor  the  Spyll  of  the  Cros  yn  the 

Churcheyerde  .         .        xijd." 

This  evidently  refers  to  the  upright  shaft  of  the  cross.7 

In  a  return  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  of  the 
inventory  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Barnstaple,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (although  dated  1554),  we 
find  this  item : 

"  Sir  John  Chechester  Knyght  pulled  downe  the  Palme  crosse, 
and  caryed  away  the  stones,  iron,  and  led  to  the  valewe  of  £2."  8 

The  accession  of  Mary  in  1553  led,  in  many  instances, 
to  a  restoration  of  the  crosses  that  were  mutilated,  or  to 
a  rebuilding  of  those  that  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged, 
daring  the  reign  of  her  brother,  e.g. : 

BRAUNTON,    DEVONSHIRE. 

"1556.         For  pentyng  the  Palm  Cross         .         .        3     0"9 

MERE,   WILTS. 

"1556.         Itm  for  too  lode    of   Stones  Vth  the 

Cariage  for  the  newe  makynge  of  the        , 
Crosse  yn  the  Churchyard         .         .       iiij.   — 

Itm  for  the  Base  Stone  and  the  Stemme 

for  the  same  Crosse      .  ij.   — 

Itm  to  the  masons,  for  theire  labo*  for 
the  newe  makynge  of  the  same  Crosse 
in  the  Churchyard        .  .         .     xvij."1 

•  Eccles.  Antiq.  of  Devon,  i.  38. 

7  Spill,  according  to  Halliwell,  is  a  Devon  term  for  "  the  stalk  of  a  plant." 
(Dictionary.  J  And  Holloway  affirms  it  to  be  used  in  Somerset  for  "a  stalk, 
particularly  one  that  is  long  and  straight."  (DicL  of  Provincialisms  (1839) 
Cf.  W.  Somerset  Word  Book,  art.  Spill.)  "  A  spill  of  iron  "  for  the  weather- 
cock  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  East  Budleigh  (1675-6),  and  "a  spill 
for  the  diall '    in  those  of  Frithelstock  of  1652. 

8  J.  R.  Chanter,  op.  eit.  76. 

•  Ecc.  Antiq.  of  Devon,  unpubd.  edit  by  Col.  Harding,  190. 
1  Som.  dt  Dors.  N.  <Sc  Q.  ii.  816. 
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The  death  of  Mary  on  November  17th,  1558,  and  accession 
of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  again  led  to  defacement  and  destruc- 
tion of  these  structures,  as  the  following  examples  testify : 

HARTLAND,    DEVON. 

"  1559-60.     Paid  to  the  same  Philippe  [May]  for 

takings  out  of  the  base  of  the  crosse         y*. 

A  rooting  up  of  the  churchyard  cross  in  all  probability  is 
meant"2 

ST.  martin's,  Leicester, 

"  1569-70.     Payd  to  bodeley  for  Caryinge  ye  stones 

&  Eamell  away  where  y°  Crosse 
stoode  ...     viyd."s 

(The  author  (T.  North)  was  of  opinion,  this  was  a  large 
cross  that  stood  in  the  Rood  Chapel,  but  that  it  was  the 
churchyard  cross  is  equally  probable.) 

WOODBURY. 

"  1573-4.       paid  to  Kichard  Bowdon  for  defacyng 

the  crosse  yn  the  church  eard  .       iiijd." 

A  portion  of  a  stone  has  recently  been  discovered,  imbedded 
in  the  ground,  adjacent  to  the  south  porch  of  Woodbury 
Church,  and  the  vicar  (Rev.  J,  W.  Fulford)  believes  it  to 
have  belonged  to  this  cross.4 

Interments. — Following  the  general  practice  in  the  great 
majority  of  churchyards  in  England,  the  interments  in  that 
of  East  Budleigh  were,  until  the  present  century,  almost 
entirely  limited  to  its  southern  portion.  Very  few  could  be 
made  in  the  eastern  portion,  owing  to  the  restricted  space 
between  the  church  and  the  public  road ;  nor  in  the  western, 
until  the  enlargement  of  the  ground  in  1861,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  boundary. 

Although  in  many  churches  erected  in  the  15th  century, 
the  entrance  is  by  the  west  or  tower  door,  the  principal  one 
has  customarily  been  on  the  south  side.  In  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  period,  the  inhabitants  who  attended  the  services  would 
be  constantly  reminded  during  their  approach  to  the  edifice, 

*  5th  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  573. 

»  Ch.  W.  Accounts  117. 

4  Instances  are  not  wanting  to  show,  that  remains  of  these  crosses  that  have 
survived  the  various  waves  of  destruction  already  pointed  out,  have  been 
mutilated  or  destroyed  in  modern  times.  At  Bicester  Church,  for  example, 
the  shaft  of  one  was  in  the  last  century  cut  down,  to  bear  a  sun-dial 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  time  being.  The 
original  steps  remained  until  1863,  when  all  traces  of  the  old  cross  were 
thoughtlessly  removed."  (Rev.  J.  C.  Blomfield,  op.  tit.  79.) 
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of  their  friends  and  relatives  whose  graves  lay  on  either  side 
of  the  pathway,  and  would  remember  them  in  their  prayers.5 
Their  religious  impressions  would  be  encouraged  by  the  sight 
of  the  emblematic  yew  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Palm  Cross 
on  the  other.  These  religious  feelings  would  have  been  less 
evoked,  had  the  interments  taken  place  on  the  north — the  un- 
frequented side — sometimes  also  termed  "  the  wrong  side  of 
the  church,"  that  of  the  south  being  called  the  "  Sanctuary."  6 

The  Eev.  Gilbert  White  (1720-1793),  in  one  of  his  charming 
letters,  remarks, "  All  wish  to  be  buried  on  the  south  side. . . . 
At  the  east  are  a  few  graves,  yet  none  till  very  lately  on  the 
north  side ;  but,  as  two  or  three  families  of  best  repute  have 
begun  to  bury  in  that  quarter,  prejudice  may  wear  out  by 
degrees,  and  their  example  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
neighbourhood.7 

The  popular  opinion  as  to  the  north  side  of  our  parish 
graveyards  being  unconsecrated,  unhallowed,  would  be  reason 
enough  to  account  for  the  repugnance  to  be  interred  there ; 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  here  were  buried  the 
bodies  of  stillborn,  unbaptised,  and  illegitimate  children,  and 
of  those  who  had  been  executed ;  also  of  suicides  after  the 
year  1823,  up  to  which  date  it  is  reported  they  were  consigned 
to  a  pit  dug  at  the  junction  of  the  four  cross  roads,  in  the 
north-east  part  of  this  parish.8 

The  general  prejudice  is  gradually  being  overcome  in  the 
manner  related  by  the  Eev.  G.  White.  It  was  very  strong  at 
Ecclesfield  until  the  body  of  a  vicar,  who  died  circ.  1823, 
"was  laid  in  a  tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard 
adjoining  the  vicarage.  From  this  time  forward  the  situation 
lost  all  its  evil  reputation  among  the  rich  inhabitants,"  but 
"  the  poor  are  still  indisposed  towards  it9 

In  the  churchyard  of  East  Budleigh,  the  southern  portion, 
long  crowded  with  interments,  has  its  level  elevated  for  nine 
or  ten  feet  above  that  of  the  surrounding  land ;  while  that  to 
the  north  was  almost  free  from  any  until  the  present  century, 

•  Cf.  Gents.  Mag.  1856  i.  38  ;  N.  &  Q.  1st  S.  ii.  289. 

•  The  Rev.  W.  Gibson  relates  that  at  Winterton  in  Norfolk,  if  he  urged 
"  a  parishioner  to  inter  a  deceased  relative  on  the  north  side  of  the  church 
[yard],  he  would  answer  me,  with  some  expression  of  surprise,  if  not  of 
offence,  at  the  proposal,  '  No,  sir  ;  it  is  not  in  the  Sanctuary.' "  Archoeologia, 
xiv.  52. 

7  Hist,  of  Selborne  (1876)  ii  168-9.  There  had  been  no  burials  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  John's,  Chester,  up  to  the  year  1753.  Rev.  S.  C.  Scott, 
op.  cit.  181. 

•  Other  reasons  are  given  by  Mr.  Carter  in  Gents.*  Mag  for  1802,  i.  209  ; 
also  by  the  Rev.  R  S.  Hawker  in  N.  &  Q.  1st  S.  ii.  253-4  ;  and  extended  in 
Willis's  Current  Notes  (1855)  13. 

•  Rev.  A.  Gatty,  N.  and  Q.  1st  S.  ii  120. 
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it  being  a  prevalent  idea  in  the  village  that  it  was  unconse- 
crated,  nor  was  the  notion  seriously  altered  among  the  poorer 
class  until  after  the  year  1830,  when  games  ceased  to  be 
played  there.  Interments  had  taken  place  in  that  part  some 
time  before,  but  in  greater  number  since  that  date,  necessitat- 
ing the  raising  of  the  north  wall,  especially  at  its  eastern  end. 
The  Rev.  A.  Gatty  was  of  opinion  that  at  Ecclesfield  (to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made),  the  belief  in  evil  spirits 
haunting  the  north  side,  prevented  burials  taking  place  there. 
This  belief,  extended  to  witches  and  to  demoniac  agencies 
generally,  was  wide-spread  throughout  England ;  and  although 
inquiries  have  failed  to  elicit  any  traces  of  it  in  this  parish, 
that  they  once  existed  there  is  tolerably  certain.  A  curious 
Devonshire  variant  is  thus  related  by  the  Sev.  S.  Baring 
Gould : 

"  The  churchyard  round  St.  John's  Church,  Bovey  Tracey,  South 
Devon,  was  long  unused,  the  country  people  declaring  that  the 
devil  would  seize  the  first  body  laid  in  it  At  last  a  stranger  was 
buried  there,  the  servant  of  a  visitor  in  the  parish,  after  which 
interments  began  at  once  to  take  place. "  A  footnote  is  added  that 
the  belief  was  common  on  the  Continent.1 

But  the  church  itself,  to  the  popular  mind,  was  not  free 
from  the  same  baneful  influence.  In  many,  a  small  doorway 
still  exists  in  the  north  wall  (frequently  built  up),  and  is 
known  as  the  devil's  door.  The  Rev.  R  S.  Hawker  described 
one  at  the  church  of  Wellcombe,  a  hamlet  bordering  on 
Morwenstow,  as  being  "  thrown  open  at  every  baptism,  at  the 
Renunciation,  for  the  escape  of  the  fiend ;  while  at  every  other 
time  it  was  carefully  closed.  Hence  .  . .  came  the  old  dislike 
to  sepulture  on  the  north  side,  so  strikingly  visible  around  this 
church."2  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  records  that "  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  church  of  Little  Hempston,  near  Totnes,  is  a  doorway 
on  the  north  side  of  the  aisle  blocked  up,  and  evidently  from 
a  very  remote  period."3  Doorways  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  same 
position,  are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  Cornwood  and 
Hemyock,  in  Devonshire;  North  Malham,  Dorsetshire;  St 

1  Folk  Lore  of  Northern  Counties,  by  W.  Henderson  (F.L.S.,  1879),  121. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  calls  my  attention  to  the  singular  fact  that,  in  certain 
prehistoric  long  barrows  of  the  stone  period,  in  the  North  of  England,  inter- 
ments are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  north  side  of  the  structure. 
It  would  bo  an  interesting  folk-lore  enquiry  to  endeavour  to  trace  this 
practice  down  to  the  present  day,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
cause  was  probably  attributable  to  the  same  belief  in  evil  spirits  having 
their  abode  in  that  part  of  the  barrow. 

*  Footprints  of  Former  Men  in  Far  Cornwall  (1870)  24. 

8  The  Builder,  July  24,  1858,  606. 
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Columb,  St  Meilion,  St  Dominick,  St  Cleather,  Cornwall ; 
Tarvin,  Cheshire ;  and  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire.  Possibly  one 
blocked  up  may  exist  in  the  north  wall  of  East  Budleigh 
Church,  but  is  concealed  by  the  coat  of  plaster  on  either  side  of 
it  The  well-known  archaeologist,  Mr.  T.  Wright,  was  of 
opinion  that  these,  and  some  other  structures  found  in  early 
churches,  were  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  pro- 
scribed races,  during  the  Mediaeval  period,  of  those  usually 
known  as  Cagots,  and  for  whose  use  a  small  portion  of  the 
church  was  set  apart,  as  well  as  the  entrance  into  it  by  the 
north  door.4 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  a  curious  fact 

that  in  many  graveyards,  interments  have  been  restricted  to, 

or  preponderate  in,  that  portion  lying  to  the  north  of  the 

church,  so  that  any  prejudice  to  the  contrary  (if  it  ever 

existed  in  these  instances)  must  have  been  overcome  at  a 

very  early  period.    This  appears  to  have  been  specially  the 

case,  where  the  principal  approach  to  the  church  was  on  the 

north  side.5    It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  learn  that,  for 

t,he  reasons  already  advanced  for  their  being  situated  on  the 

eouth  side,  the  Palm  Gross  and  the  Yew  were  also  sometimes 

placed  on  the  north.     At  Bicester,  "  about  this  period  [1275- 

3.375],  a  stone  cross  was  erected  in  the  churchyard,  directly 

opposite  the  chief  entrance  to  the  church,  the  N.  door,  on  a 

*pot  now  vacant."  6    At  Colaton  Raleigh  the  north  side  of  the 

church  faces  the  village.     It  is  in  the  graveyard  on  that  side 

where  the  principal  interments  have  been  made  (the  south  side 

was  until  lately  very  small,  but  even  there  the  ground  level 

has  not  been  raised  by  burials  so  much  as  that  on  the  north). 

It  contains  a  very  old  yew  tree,  and  the  principal  approach  to 

the  edifice  traverses  it.    At  Woodbury  both  sides  have  been 

used  for  many  generations,  that  on  the  north  being  raised 

above  the  level  of  the  other.    This  is  the  result  of  a  curious 

arrangement  in  the  parish.    The  remains  of  those  who  die  in 

the  village  are  interred  on  the  south  portion,  the  north  being 

restricted,  on  one  side  to  burials  from  Woodbury  Salterton,  and 

on  the  other  to  those  from  Ebford.    Each  side  had,  until  lately, 

its  own  lych-gate,  but  the  northern  one  was  removed  some 

years  ago. 

4  "  On  the  Remains  of  Proscribed  Races  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Society, 
as  explaining  Certain  Peculiarities  in  Old  Churches,"  in  Essays  on  Archaoloqy 
ii.  141-150.  A  most  able  paper  on  the  subject  of  "The  Cagots,"  by  Dr.  D. 
Hack  Tukk,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
for  May,  1880. 

•  Vide  N.  A  Q.  1st  S.  iii.  332  ;  vi.  113  ;  viii.  207. 

•  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  op.  ciL  79. 
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Although  for  many  centuries,  burials  have  taken  place  con- 
tinuously in  our  parish  churchyard,  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
old  tombstones  it  contains :  none  are  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
old  stone  memorials  ?  According  to  Sir  T.  Browne,  as  far  as 
the  inscriptions  are  concerned, 

( 'Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  fourty  yeares."7 

A  recent  American  writer  and  poet,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
has  indicated  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  inscriptions 
become  obliterated,  and  the  early  stage  of  the  decadence  of 
the  stone : — 

"The  sluniberer's  mound  grows  fresh  and  green, 
Then  slowly  disappears ; 
The  mosses  creep,  the  gray  stones  lean, 
Earth  hides  his  date  and  years." 

The  lettering  becomes  illegible,  partly  from  the  erosion 
caused  by  exposure  to  sun  and  rain;  then  lichen  begins  to 
form,  followed  by  moss-growth.  After  a  time  the  stone  begins 
to  be  neglected,  the  relatives  or  friends  ceasing  to  take  any 
interest  in  it,  or  from  the  families  dying  out  or  leaving  the 
neighbourhood.  The  upright  head  or  foot  stone  begins  to 
sink  or  lean  on  one  side,  becomes  cracked  and  broken,  and  is 
perhaps  utilised  for  paving  or  for  other  purposes ;  in  some 
cases  sinks  into  the  ground.  On  enquiry,  the  writer  was 
informed  that  when  a  grave  was  being  sunk  in  the  south  side 
of  the  churchyard,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  remains  of  old 
memorial  stones  to  be  found. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  tombstones  in  our 
parish  cemetery,  there  are  very  few  that  need  any  special 
description. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  pathway  leading  to  the  south  porch 
is  a  raised  tomb,  bearing  this  inscription : — 

"Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  James  Lackington  who  died  at 
Budleigh  Salterton  November  the  25th  1815.     Aged  70  Years." 

James  Lackington  was  the  well-known  London  bookseller 
and  publisher,  who  may  be  said  to  have  initiated  the  second- 
hand book  trade  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  which  he 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker at  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  born  on 
August  31,  1746.  For  a  time  he  followed  his  father's  trade ; 
then,  after  roving  about  for  some  years,  he  settled  in  London 
about  1773,  and  in  a  very  humble  way  started  in  business  as 
a  bookseller  in  Chiswell  Street,  Finsbury.     In  1779  he  issued 

7  Hydriotaphia  (1658),  27. 
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the  first  of  a  long  series  of  catalogues.8  He  subsequently 
removed  to  a  very  large  house  at  the  corner  of  Finsbury 
Square ;  this  he  termed  "  The  Temple  of  the  Muses."  He 
retired  from  active  business  in  1798,  and  after  sojourning  for 
several  years,  first  at  Thornbury,  and  then  at  Taunton,  build- 
ing a  chapel  at  each  place,  and  finding  his  health  failing,  he 
in  1812  finally  settled  at  Budleigh-Salterton,  where  he  built 
his  third  chapel,  called  "  The  Temple,"  as  well  as  a  house  for 
himself,  in  which  latter  he  died  in  1815.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  works: — 1.  Memoirs  of  the  first  forty-five  years  of  the 
Life  of  J.  L.  1791.  2.  Confessions  of  J.  L.  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Friend.  1804.  The  first  of  these  ran  through 
several  editions.  It  would  have  been  well  for  his  reputation 
had  neither  of  them  been  published.9 

He  was  thrice  married,1  the  last  time  shortly  before  his 
retirement  to  Budleigh  Salterton.  His  third  wife  survived 
kim,  and  was  subsequently  married  to  four  successive  hus- 
Irands,  the  last  of  whom  outlived  her.  She  was  united  to 
three  of  them  in  East  Budleigh  Church,  and  saw  their  remains 
interred  in  the  churchyard  there."  2     , 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  Crabbe's 
X>oetical  tale, "  The  Convert," 3  was  founded  on  a  some  passages 
in  that  extraordinary  work,"  Lackington's  Memoirs,  the  hero 
of  the  tale  being  named  John  Dighton. 

Respecting  one  gravestone,  a  singular  legend,  first  recorded 
T)y  T.  Kisdon  (between  1605  and  1630),  is  thus  noticed  by 
Mm: — 

"  In  the  Church-yard  of  this  Parish  a  Stone  sheweth  this  Inscrip- 
tion, Orate  pro  anima  Radulphi  Node.  This,  as  Tradition  delivereth, 
was  the  Sepulture  of  one  that  presumed  to  fly  from  the  Tower  with 
artificial  Wings,  and  brake  his  Neck ;  which  Phaethonical  Fact  of 
his  deserves  the  Name  of  Nody,  be  the  Inscription  what  it  is."  4 

8  His  first  for  1793,  "  the  second  to  be  ready  in  February,"  was  a  thick  8vo 
of  576  pp.,  and  contained  19,517  lots  of  books. 

•  The  bibliography  of  works  by  and  concerning  him,  appears  in  the  History 
of  Wellington,  hy  A.  L.  Humphreys  (1889),  266-7. 

1  On  the  occasion  of  his  second  marriage  a  scurrilous  "  Ode  to  the  Hero  of 
Finsbury  Square,"  with  a  coarse  illustration  in  the  style  of  Gillray,  was  pub- 
lished in  1795,  "written  by  Peregrine  Pindar,  Gent  "     4to  ;  31. 

1  A  full  and  very  amusing  account  of  her  will  be  found  in  Miss  Gibbons' 
"  We  Donkeys11  in  Devon,  4-6.  A  similar  instance  of  a  plurality  of  husbands  in 
Devonshire,  is  thus  recorded  in  Trevmaris  Exeter  Flying  Post  of  August  30, 
1821: 

"  Married.     On  Friday  [Aug.  24]  at  Plvmpton  St.  Marv,  Devon,  Richard 
Lapthorne,  to  Mary  Ford.     This  is  the  fifth  time  the  bride  has  been 
married  in  the  same  church  ;  and  her  four  last  husbands  were  buried  in 
the  same  churchyard." 
1  Works,  v.  (1834)  199-217.  4  Survey  of  Devon  (1714),  i  34. 
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R  Izacke,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Exeter,  prints  a  transcript 
of  this,  and  adds,  "  who  being  .a  native  of  this  City,  gives 
me  an  occasion  to  mention  him."  (Ed.  of  1681,  66.)  He  also 
records  two  other  "  Node-like  "  attempts  to  fly,  each  with  a 
fatal  result  Polwhele  was  informed  by  a  correspondent, 
that  the  tombstone  was  at  that  time  "  without  any  inscrip- 
tion/1 and  that  it  was  "  a  flat  stone  near  the  yard-gate  [south 
entrance],  of  a  conical  shape,  being  about  2  feet  5  inches  at 
one  end,  and  1  foot  4  inches  at  the  other.  .  .  .  Tradition 
says  it  was  on  the  grave  of  a  man  named  Noddy."6  Dr. 
Oliver's  comments  upon  this  run  thus :  "  As  to  the  flyaway 
story  of  Mr.  Ralph  Node  from  the  top  of  the  Church  Tower, 
and  the  tragic  consequence  of  his  presumption,  we  believe  the 
whole  to  be  a  fabulous  invention.  We  have  seen  a  deed 
bearing  date  Budleigh,  8th  December,  1441,  by  which  Ralph 
Node  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  who  were  persons  of  property, 
granted  certain  lands  and  rents  to  Feoffees  there."6  Some 
years  since,  the  grave-stone  was  buried  by  an  enthusiastic 
churchwarden,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  original  site  in  the 
churchyard,  on  the  east  side  of  the  pathway  leading  to  the 
south  porch.  At  the  present  date  no  one  appears  to  be 
cognisant  of  the  actual  spot.  The  writer  was  informed  that 
at  the  time  it  was  buried,  its  inscription  was  entirely 
effaced.  Probably  the  assertion  that  Node  attempted  to  fly, 
referred  to  one  of  those  dangerous  acrobatic  performances 
of  tolerable  frequency  during  the  last  few  centuries,  when  the 
performer  descended  on  a  rope  fixed  at  one  end  to  a  church 
tower  or  steeple.7 

Burial  in  Woollen. — For  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  to  diminish  the  importation  of  linen,  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1666,  requiring  all  bodies  to  be  buried  in 
woollen.     As  this  proved  to  be  ineffectual  in  attaining  the 

8  Hist,  of  Devon,  ii.  221.  In  Exmouth  and  its  Neighbourhood  (1868),  47, 
Edwards  states,  erroneously,  that  the  inscription  was  "legible  in  Polwhele's 
time." 

6  Ecclcs.  Antiq.  of  Devon,  ii.  63.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  the  author  gives  no  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
document  from  whence  he  derived  his  information,  esj»ecially  as  we  have  no 
other  intelligence  of  a  family  of  that  name  having  resided  in  the  district ;  nor 
is  the  name  included  in  any  of  the  ordinary  Visitations  of  this  county  or  of 
Cornwall.  The  parish  registers  of  Swainswick,  near  Bath,  record  John  Node 
and  wife  as  residing  there  in  1682.  (R.  M.  Peach,  op.  eit.  87.) 

7  A  curious  chapter,  entitled  "Acrobats  on  Steeples,"  will  be  found  in 
W.  Andrews'  Old  Church  Lore.  "  In  the  last  century,  Violante  descended 
from  the  steeple  of  St.'Martin's-in-the-Fields,  head  foremost."  Hogarth  has 
introduced  in  his  "  South  wark  Fair"  (in  background)  Cadman  performing  a 
similar  feat  He  was  subsequently  killed  (in  1740)  by  a  fall  "  from  a  church 
steeple  in  Shrewsbury."  {Tlu  Old  Showman.     By  T.  Frost  (1875)  145.) 
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objects  aimed  at,  another  and  more  stringent  Act  came  into 
operation  in  1679.  By  this  the  clergyman  had  to  certify  in 
a  register,  that  an  affidavit  had  been  produced,  to  prove  that 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  had  been  fulfilled.  The  earliest 
allusions  to  this  subject  in  our  parish  accounts  are  as  follow : 

"  1678-9.       for  the  Act  for  Buring  in  Wooling     00   00   08 
ffor  a  Register  book  for  Burying  in 

Woollen  .  .         .     00  01   00" 

Copies  of  the  entries  in  the  Register  were  sent  to  the 
Sessions,  e.g. : 

"  1688-9.       pd  for  a  transcript  for  ye  buriing  in 

woollen  only  w**  was  putt  in  att 
the  Sessions  .  .         .     00   01    00 

1689-90.     pd  for  a  transcript  for  those  buried 

in  woollen  .  .         .     00   01    00." 

The  €<  Register  Book  "  has  not  been  preserved,  and  the 
ordinary  burial  register  contains  no  references  to  the  practice. 
Whether  the  body  was  interred  without  a  coffin  in  our 
churchyard  during  the  period  the  Act  was  in  operation,  we 
have  no  information ;  but  it  is  stated  that  at  some  places, 
as  at  Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  "it  was  a  custom  to  bury 
the  bodies  .  .  .  without  coffins,  simply  wrapped  in  woollen."8 
Burial  without  a  coffin  was,  however,  very  general,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  long  previous  to  this  period ;  the 
body  being  carried  to  the  grave  in  one,  and  then  taken  out 
for  interment.  Bloxam  states  it  was  so  "  up  to  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century."9  A  public 
coffin  was  kept  in  parishes  for  general  use.  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite  states  such  to  have  been  the  case  in  1548. 1 

The  Act  was  repealed  in  1813-4. 2 

Funeral  Pall. — A  funeral-pall  (or  hearse-cloth,  as  it  was 
sometimes  designated)  is,  and  has  for  a  long  period  been, 
provided  for  public  use.  The  parish  accounts  contain  the 
following  references  to  it  : 

"1694.     paid  for  y6  new  pall          .             .         .     3    17  0 
1751.     To   Thomas  Deans  note  for  Plush  &c 

for  the  paul  .                 .             ..51  — 

To  William  Griffys  for  makeing  the  paul         15  — ." 

8  The  Reliquary,  i.  19. 

•  Op.  cit.  iii  886. 

1  Journ.  of  Archasol.  Inst.  xxxv.  395.  Vide  an  article  by  Llew.  Jewitt, 
entitled  "A  Yorkshire  Parish  Coffin,"  in  Old  Yorkshire,  v.  (1884)  106-110, 
with  a  wood  engraving  of  such  a  coffin,  preserved  in  Easingwold  Church. 

*  On  this  subject,  cf.  Hist,  of  Parish  Registers,  J.  S.  Burn  (1862),  29,  30 ; 
and  Parish  Registers  in  England,  R.  £.  C.  Waters  (1883),  19-21. 
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Funerals  along  Highways. — There  is  a  widespread  belief, 
that  any  roadway  along  which  a  corpse  is  conveyed  to  the 
graveyard,  becomes  thenceforward  a  public  highway.8  This 
is  the  reason  given  to  the  writer  by  a  local  resident  why,  of 
the  many  pathways  that  traverse  Hayes  Wood,  only  one  can 
be  claimed  for  public  use,  and  that  because  of  the  passage  of 
funerals  along  it  from  Knowle  to  the  parish  churchyard.  How 
far  this  may  be  correct  the  writer  has  no  means  of  judging.4 

The  provision  of  any  protection  for  the  clergyman  from 
the  weather,  during  the  performance  of  the  burial  service  is 
so  unusual,  that  the  following  instances  may  be  noted  : 

st.  John's,  Chester. 

"1727.     Paid  Mr.  George  Marsh  for  an  umbrell 

for  the  parish  use          .             .         .  00  10  60 
1786.     Paid  for  an  Umbrell  for  Mr.  Eichardson 

to  read  the  Burial  Service  under        .  1     6  — ."5 

The  writer  saw  in  a  London  churchyard  a  few  years  since, 
a  kind  of  sentry-box  employed  for  a  similar  purpose. 


MARKETS. 

Fairs  and  markets  are  usually  described,  and  in  legislation 
are  classed,  together ;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two,  and  there  are  reasons  why  in  the  case  of  our  parish 
they  should  be  kept  distinct.     First,  then,  of  markets. 

Weekly  markets  for  the  sale  of  local  products  were,  from 
an  early  period,  held  on  Sundays.  From  the  Domesday 
record  we  learn  that  at  Otterton — a  manor  at  that  time 
belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Normandy — 
there  was  a  market  on  Sundays  ("ibi  est  mercatum  in 
dominica  die.")*  On  the  same  day  they  took  place  at "  Honiton, 
Exeter,  Launceston,  and  divers  other  places  in  this  and  other 
counties."7  Even  as  late  as  1830,  Mr.  Gribble  complained  of 
a  Sunday  market  continuing  to  be  held  at  Barnstaple.8  From 
these  data  alone  we  may  feel  assured  one  took  place  on 
Sundays  at  East  Budleigh,  and,  in  addition,  we  have  the 
following  positive  testimony.  In  1600  an  order  was  made  at 
the  Devon  Sessions  to  suppress  this  Sunday  market,  owing, 

8  CJiurch  Lore  Gleanings,  159 

4  Cf.  Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish,  by  the  Rev.  J,  C.  Atkinson 
(1891),  230-1. 

•  Rev.  S.  C.  Scott,  op.  cit.  134-177. 

•  Devon  Domesday,  276. 

7  Cox's  Magna  Britannia,  "Devonshire"  (1720),  i.  484. 

8  Memorials  of  Barnstaple  (1880),  571. 
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apparently  to  some  riotous  behaviour  there.  A  copy  of  this 
Orcler  is  here  given  in  fulL  (For  the  transcript  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Winslow  Jones) : 

"Devon  Sessio  pads  tennto  apud    Castrum   Exonia   in 

St  Comitatu    predicto    proxima  post   festum    Thoma 

Maitiris,   scilicet   die  Martis  existente  octavo  die 
mensis  Julii,  Anno  Eegni  domina  nostra  Elizabeth 
dei  gratia  Anglie  Francie  et  Hibernia  Regina  fidei 
defensoris  etc.  Quadragesimo  secundo  1600. 
Order  to  restrayne  Whereas  att  the  last  assizes  there  was  com- 

marketts  on  the         playnt  made  vnto  the  judges  that  there  had 
Sabbaoth  at  East      bene  dyvers    misdemeanors  committed   by 
Budley.  sundrie  persons  from  tyme  to  tyme  in  keep- 

ing of  Marketts  att  East-budley  vppon  the 
Saboth  dayes,  to  the  great  dishonoring  of  Almightie  God,  the 
profanation  of  the  Saboth,  and  the  withdrawing  of  manie  well- 
disposed  people  from  good  &  godlie  exercises,  the  reformation 
whereof  was  referred  by  the  said  judges  vnto  vs  her  Majesties 
Justices  assembled  att  this  next  general  sessions  of  the  peace  nowe 
houlden  within  this  Countie  of  Devon :  Wee  (having  dulye  con- 
sidered the  manifould  inconveniencies  which  heretofore  have  & 
dayle  are  like  to  arise  by  reason  of  thaforesaid  misdemeanours) 
doe  at  this  Open  Sessions  order  that  from  henceforthe  the  said 
marketts  on  the  Saboth  daies  shalbe  vtterlie  forborne  and 
suppressed.  And  whosoever  in  contempt  of  this  order  shall  pre- 
sume on  anie  Saboth  daie  to  sell  anie  Victualls  or  other  wares 
what  soever,  That  everie  such  persone  or  persons  so  offending 
shalbe  brought  by  the  Constables  or  other  Officers  there  before 
some  Justice  of  the  peace  next  adioyning,  to  be  bound  to  his  or 
their  good  behaviour,  and  to  answeare  their  contempt  therein,  att  the 
next  general  Sessions  of  the  peace,  to  be  houlden  within  the  Countie 
aforesaid.  And  for  the  better  execution  hereof  We  also  comaund 
that  this  our  Order  be  published  openlie  in  the  parishe  church  of 
Eastbudley  imediatlie  after  divine  service,  on  Sundaie  next." 

This  Order  evidently  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  Sunday 
markets  in  the  parish ;  of  this  we  are  assured  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  our  county  annalists,  who  wrote  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century,  not  long,  therefore,  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Order  in  the  parish  church : 

"Budlegh  .  .  .  is  a  small  market  towne,  w**  in  auncient  tymes 
was  kept  on  the  Sonday,  and  nowe  on  ye  Monday."8 

"  Budley  ...  a  Place  .  .  .  where  there  is  a  small  Market,  in 

former  times  Irreligiously  kept  on  the  Sunday;  but  time  hath 

taught  Men  more  Knowledge,  and  withal  Reformation ;  it  is  now 

kept  on  Monday.1'1 

»  Sir  W.  Pole,  Devonshire  Collections  (1791),  152. 
1  T.  Rwdon,  Survey  of  Devon  (1714)  ii.  83. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even  the  week- 
day market  had  become  one  of  the  things  of  the  past,  as 
we  learn  from  Lysons,  that  there  had  been  "  no  market  in  the 
memory  of  any  person  living " ;  and  although  he  adds  "  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  charter  for  this  market/'  he 
enters  it  in  the  list  of  those  "  disused."2  The  place  where  it 
was  held  was  identical  with  that  of  the  fair,  to  be  noticed 
presently. 

At  Woodbury  the  scene  of  the  market  was  the  church- 
house  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  following  extracts  from  the 
accounts  relate  to  it : 

"1537-8.     ffor  the  standyngis  yn  the  church 

house  a  hole  yere  called  the  market 
place        .  ...     viij* 

1545-6.     To  Emp8on  ffor  a  stocke  ffor  the 

bochers  to  cut  ther  vytak  on         .  iijd 

1558-9.     paid  for  flour  croks  to  sett  in  the 

Shambles  .  .         .  iiijd 

1575-6.  Received  of  the  markett  menn  for 
standinge  in  the  parishe  howse 
this  yeare.  ,  .         ,  yjd 

1582-3.     Eecd  for  the  Shamells  Rente  &  the 

Rente  of  the  Littell  Alle  howse     .        ijs      vjd.w 


FAIRS. 

While  markets  were  held  with  great  frequency  at  short 
intervals,  generally  of  one  week  only,  fairs  took  place  at  long 
intervals,  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  times  yearly,  e.g. :  at 
Otterton  there  were  two  annual  fairs,  and  only  one  at  East 
Budleigh,  when,  in  addition  to  goods  supplied  by  the  locality, 
wares  of  all  kinds  were  brought  for  sale,  often  from  a  long 
distance,  by  traders,  strangers  to  the  place;  and  the  local 
housewives  had  ample  opportunities  of  purchasing  articles 
for  their  stores  to  last  them  for  several  months. 

Mr.  C.  Walford  affirms  it  was  by  the  Normans  "that  the 
fairs  of  England  were  moulded  into  the  shape  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar"3;  and  we  are  informed  that  at  Exeter, 
in  1276,  in  reply  to  a  writ  of  quo  warranto,  "  it  was  satisfac- 
torily shown  that  the  rights  of  the  city,  its  fee-farm  rent  and 

*  Hist,  of  Devonshire  (1822)  xxxv. 

"  Fairs:  Past  and  Present  (1883)  14.  This,  with  H.  Morlky's  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  and  a  chapter  "On  Fairs"  in  H.  R.  F.  Bourne's  Romance  of 
Trade,  appear  to  be  the  principal  authorities  on  the  subject  Cf.  "  Mediaeval 
Trade,"  a  chapter  in  Scenes,  «fec.,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts 
(1872)  503-517. 
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its  fairs,  dated  from  a  time  before  the  Norman  Conquest/'4 
A  large  number  were  instituted  by  religious  houses  drawing 
pilgrims  to  their  shrines,  and  deriving  revenue  from  the 
booths  set  up  in  their  vicinity.6  We  can  understand  from 
this  that,  as  Pro£  Freeman  remarks,  "  the  holding  of  a  fair 
was  ...  a  profitable  right,  coveted  by  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion," and  for  which  a  Royal  Charter  was  needed.  The 
privileges  and  emoluments  attached  to  them  in  large  towns 
were  undoubtedly  very  great.  During  the  time  allotted  to 
them,  the  citizens  were  often  debarred  from  selling  anything, 
whereas  strangers  could  vend  their  wares  then  and  there,  but 
at  no  other  period  of  the  year.  Opening  the  fair  was  the 
scene  of  an  important  ceremony,  when  the  Mayor  attended 
in  state,  proclamation  was  made,  &c. — all  now  fallen  into 
desuetude.6 

At  East  Budleigh,  no  charter  of  the  fair  has  been  preserved, 
and  although  it  is  now  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  it  "was 
formerly  held  on  Good  Friday."7  The  change  was  made  in 
the  last  century,  but  of  the  cause  we  are  unaware. 

From  being  in  the  vicinity  of  religious  houses,  it  was  but  a 
short  step  for  the  churchyard  to  be  the  site  of  the  fair, 
extending  sometimes  into  the  church  itself.  (  Vide  account 
of  church  porch.) 

Bishop  White  Kennett  remarked :  "To  confirm  the  original 
of  fairs  from  the  dedication  of  churches,  it  is  observable  that 
on  this  account  fairs  were  generally  kept  in  church-yards,  and 
even  in  the  churches,  till  the  indecency  and  scandal  were  so 
great  as  to  want  a  Reformation."8  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
this  parish  the  annual  fair  was  not  held  on  the  dedication 
day.  As  in  other  places,  the  churchyard  was  doubtless  the 
scene  of  it.    At  Littleham  it  took  place  in  the  south-eastern 

4  E.  A.  Freeman,  Exeter  (1887)  81. 

8  From  whatever  cause  a  large  number  of  persons  were  regularly  drawn 
together  into  one  place,  there  a  fair  was  established.  Hence  the  reason  why 
during  the  great  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  "  an  annual  fair  was  insti- 
tuted on  Mount  Calvary."  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Ac.  vii.  (1828)  803. 

•  At  Chester  such  opening  was  publicly  notified  by  hanging  out  from  the 
steeple  of  St  Peter's  Church,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  large  wooden  model 
of  a  glove,  this  being  removed  at  the  end  of  the  fair.  At  Exeter,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Lammas  Fair,  a  procession  yet  perambulates  the  city,  one  man 
bearing  a  pole  with  a  gigantic  stuffed  glove  at  the  top  of  it,  the  latter  being 
subsequently  hung  out  at  the  Guildhall.  A  description  of  the  various  fairs 
held  in  Exeter  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  will  be  found  in  Remini- 
scences of  Exeter,  by  S.  Cossixs  (1877),  18,  9. 

7  Lysons,  op.  cil.  86.  According  to  the  Book  of  Fairs,  published  in  1759, 
fairs  were  held  on  Good  Friday  at  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  High  [sic]  Budleigh, 
Devonshire,  and  four  other  places.  (N.  &  Q.  6th  S.  ill.  287.) 

8  Parochial  Antiquities  (1695),  612,  3. 

Y  2 
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portion  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  then  it 
was  removed  to  the  village  green,  and  subsequently  to 
Exmouth.9 

The  scenes  of  disorder  and  rioting  on  some  of  these 
occasions,  must  have  been  very  great.  Thus  at  Bignel, 
adjoining  Bicester,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  annually 
three  or  four  special  constables  in  the  town,  and  watchmen 
in  the  adjoining  villages,  to  preserve  order  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fair.  "Even  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
church  and  churchyard  were  but  little  respected,  visitors  to 
the  fair  being  allowed  to  run  about  the  roofs  of  the  building 
and  ascend  the  tower,  while  the  bells  were  rung  at  intervals  " ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1830  that  this  was  stopped.  It  is 
singular  to  note  that,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  sexton 
was  paid  £2  14s.  "  instead  of  letting  persons  go  on  the  leads, 
and  of  ringing  on  fair-days."1 

Many  statutory  and  ecclesiastical  attempts  were  made  to 
put  down  the  Sunday  fairs,  as  well  as  to  cause  their 
removal  from  the  churchyards;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
church  ales  and  of  games  generally,  it  was  very  long 
before  such  efforts  were  successful;  and  although  in  some 
instances,  like  that  of  suppressing  the  Sunday  markets  at 
East  Budleigh,  the  authorities,  by  their  vigorous  action,  at 
once  gained  the  day,  it  was  otherwise  the  rule  in  the  majority 
of  places.2 

A  Statute  of  13  Edw.  I.  c.  6  (  =  1285)  prohibited  fairs  and 
markets  being  held  in  churchyards ;  while  in  1448  (27  Hen. 
VI.  c.  5.),  one  was  directed  "  against  the  Scandal  of  holding 
'them*  on  Sundays,  and  upon  High  Feast  Days."3  Possibly, 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  latter  prohibition,  the 
custom  was  allowed,  but  in  a  modified  form,  as  in  1564  it 
was  enjoined,  "  that  in  all  fairs  and  common  markets,  falling 
uppon  the  Sunday,  that  there  be  no  shewing  of  any  wares 
before  the  service  be  done."4 

•  Inf.  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Boucher.  That  in  some  places  it  continued  to  a  very 
late  period,  is  exemplified  in  the  following  extract  from  Brayley  &  Brixton's 
Surrey,  iv.  (1850)  132. 

Crowhurst,  Surrey. — "  From  time  immemorial,  a  fair  or  wake  has  been  held 
in  the  churchyard  on  Palm  Sunday.  Formerly,  excesses  were  frequently 
committed  on  the  occasion  through  the  sale  of  liquors  ;  but  of  late  years,  the 
fair  has  been  conducted  with  great  decorum." 

From  information  received  from  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Bourbel,  this  fair  ceased  to  be  held  after  1860,  having  gradually  fallen  into 
desuetude. 

1  Rev.  J.  C.  Blomfield,  op.  cit.  73,  4. 

*  Cf.  Bartholomew  Fair,  18. 
8  C.  Walford,  op.  cit.  34. 

4  Brand,  op.  cit.  ii.  458. 
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When  banished  from  the  churchyard,  it  was  sometimes 
held  in  and  around  the  church- house,  usually  situated 
adjacent  to  the  former,  or  even  encroaching  upon  it.  In  front 
of  this  building,  at  Ashburton,  the  stalls  were  placed,  "  for 
which  duty  was  paid  at  fairs."6 

The  Littlefram  accounts  record  that  a  "  high  rent "  of  6d. 
annually  was  paid  (to  the  lord  of  the  manor?)  for  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  fair,  and  of  receiving  the  stallage 
rents.  It  was  not  collected  regularly,  as  in  1708,  the 
amount  due  for  twenty-two  years  (lis.)  was  then  paid.  The 
stall-letting  must  have  been  a  direct  loss  to  the  parish,  as  the 
highest  sum  mentioned,  as  received  for  it  in  any  one  year,  was 
16s.  Id.,  and  the  trestles,  utensils,  and  attendance,  were  paid 
for  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  stalls  were  evidently  sub-let, 
each  fair  (and  there  were  two  yearly)  bringing  in  6s.  8cL  to 
the  parish : 

"  1635.     recd  for  St.  Marks  ffayre    .  .         .068 

more  for  Symon  and  Jude's  fayre  .         .0     6     8." 

But  even  this  amount  began  to  dwindle  from  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century : 

"  1708.     received  for  one  flare,  the  other  nothing 

was  made  on 't  .     00  06  08 

1712.     To  year  and  half  for  ye  fare  ye  woman 

being  poor   .  .  0  15     0." 

After  1771  the  annual  receipts  were  Is.,  and  in  1776  even 
this  ceased.  The  earliest  date  at  which  Exmouth  is 
mentioned  for  having  a  fair  held  there,  is  1708. 

In  East  Budleigh  the  fair  continues  to  be  held  on  Easter 
Tuesday  every  year,  and  the  bells,  up  to  the  present  date 
(1892),  have  continued  to  ring  out  a  full  peal  on  each 
occasion  ;  but  the  fair  itself  is  now  represented  only  by  one 
small  stall.  Years  ago,  when  it  was  of  more  importance,  the 
stalls,  built  of  planks  and  trestles,  were  erected  alongside  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  down  the  main  roadway.  When  taken 
down  at  the  end  of  the  fair,  the  timbers  were  stored  in  the 
shambles.  These  were  situated  immediately  adjoining  the 
west  side  of  the  present  entrance-gates,  one  pillar  forming 
the  boundary  of  that  side  still  remaining.6 

They  consisted  of  several  fixed  stalls,  separated  by  pillars, 
and  closed  by  doors  when  not  in  use.  They  were  taken  down 

•    •  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  9. 

•  The  octagonal  pillar  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard, in  the  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  church.  (D.  A.  xxiii.  239.) 
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about  forty  years  since.  There  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the 
Parish  Accounts,  as  the  whole  of  the  rents  of  the  fair,  and  of 
the  shambles,  with  the  various  movable  fittings,  were  the 
property  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 


CHURCH  ALES. 

All  parochial  accounts  that  date  back  to  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  period,  contain  numerous  entries  relating  to  the  brewing 
and  selling  of  church  ales. 

The  dedication  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  was, 
for  many  centuries,  set  apart  for  festivity.7  The  merry- 
making extended  to  a  number  of  days,  and,  under  the  name 
of  "  wakes,"  a  shadow  of  the  old  custom  is  yet  kept  up  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties.  It  was  the  gala  season  of  the 
parish,  when  a  great  social  gathering  took  place ;  friends  and 
visitors  came  from  neighbouring  places,  hospitality  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  a  general  good  feeling  was  created. 
Sunday  was  apparently  the  principal  day  for  these  meetings. 
The  regularity  of  these  large  assemblages  led  to  fairs,  concur- 
rently with  games  and  festivities  of  all  kinds ;  but  this  was 
not  universal ;  e.g.,  at  East  Budleigh  the  fair  was  held  much 
earlier  in  the  year  than  the  dedication  day.  There  was  also 
a  great  public  feast  called  an  "  Ale/'  from  that  liquor  being 
very  largely  used  on  the  occasion.  When  or  how  it  originated 
is  not  known,  although  public  meetings  of  this  kind  may  be 
traced  back  to  Classic  times. 

This  "Ale"  was  a  recognised  institution  throughout  England, 
and  in  every  parish  the  residents  contributed  malt,  provisions, 
and  money  towards  it,  supplemented  by  assistance  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  place.  The  malt  was  brewed  into  ale, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  feast  everyone  paid  for  being  present, 
the  proceeds  being  devoted  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
church  services  and  the  ordinary  fabric  expenses.  This  was 
the  ordinary  ale-feast,  or  ale,  of  which  we  shall  presently  find 
there  were  several  varieties.  A  former  Bishop  of  Chester 
(Dr.  Stubbs)  in  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Chester 
Archaeological  Society,  remarked  that  church  ales  "  took  the 
place  of  the  modern  bazaars,  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  for 
church  purposes  in  mediaeval  times."  8 

7  "  In  a  Council  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1222,  it  was  ordained,  that 
among  other  festivals  should  be  observed  the  day  of  dedication  of  every 
church  within  the  proper  parish."  Hook's  Church  Dictionary  (1887),  art. 
"Dedication." 

8  Journal,  i.  N.  S.  (1887)  103. 
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R  Carew  wrote  his  Swrvey  of  Cornwall  in  1602,  and  gives 
his  testimony  to  the  good  produced  by  the  ale-feasts,  together 
with  many  matters  relating  to  them  (69-71). 

The  place  where  the  ale  was  brewed  was  customarily  the 
church-house,  sometimes  known  as  the  parish-house.  At 
Leicester  it  was  called,  in  1544,  the  Store-house,  and  in  1547 
the  "  Tressure-house."  9 

It  was  a  tenement  belonging  to  or  rented  by  the  parish- 
ioners, and  although  sometimes  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  precincts  of  the  church  area,  yet  more  generally  it 
adjoined  the  churchyard  wall  or  stood  within  its  boundaries,  as 
at  Bideford.1  At  Littleham  it  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  main  entrance  into  the  churchyard.  It  had  two  floors  and 
a  thatched  roof.  The  upper  floor  was  used  for  parish  meet- 
ings, the  lower  (at  one  time  a  public-house)  was  occupied  by 
the  sexton,  who  acted  as  the  care-taker  (the  present  one, 
Isaac  Tilman,  was  born  there).  It  was  taken  down  in  1843, 
and  the  materials  used  in  building  the  present  Parish  Eoom, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
churchyard.  The  ground  on  which  the  old  building  stood, 
together  with  a  garden  attached  to  it,  were  thrown  into  the 
latter,  and  consecrated  for  burial  purposes  in  I860.2  The  one 
at  Hackney  is  thus  described  in  1547 : — "A  tenement  buylded 
by  the  parishioners,  called  the  church  howse,  that  they  might 
mete  together,  and  comen  of  matters  as  well  for  the  Kyng's 
business  as  for  the  churche  and  parishe."3  Besides  these 
uses,  it  (together  with  the  adjacent  open  space)  was  also  let 
out  for  stalls  on  fair  and  market  days,  and  the  various  fittings 
for  these,  as  well  as  for  the  outside  ones,  were  kept  there. 
So  were  also  the  various  brewing  and  other  utensils  employed 
for  the  parish  feasts.  Sums  received  for  the  loan  of  these,  as 
well  as  for  the  use  of  the  brewhouse,  are  frequently  recorded 
in  the  parish  accounts.4  At  other  times,  when  not  required 
for  parochial  purposes,  it  was  let  to  a  tenant ; 5  and  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  lodging-house  for  wayfarers,  gipsies,  &c.     The 


•  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  8,  88.  In  The  History  of  Bideford,  by  J.  Watkihs 
(1792),  92,  it  is  affirmed  tbey  "were  called,  and  still  retain  the  name  of 
Bead-houses,"  a  term  more  probably  restricted  to  alms-houses. 

1  Ibid.  89.  (Vide  W.  Robinson,  Hist,  of  Hackney,  Middlesex  (1842),  i.  91, 
with  an  admirable  engraving  of  the  house. ) 

•  Inf.  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Boucher. 
8  W.  Robinson,  op.  cit.  i.  91. 

4  The  best  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  Church-house,  as  "the 
focus  of  social  life  in  the  parish,"  is  that  of  Bp.  Hobhouse,  in  the  preface  to 
the  vol.  of  the  Somerset  Record  Society  for  1890  (iv.  xxi.-xxiii.) 

•  J.  Brent,  Canterbury  in  the  Olden  Time  (1879),  237-8. 
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following  extracts  from  the  Accounts  exemplify  these  state- 
ments:— 

CHUDLBIGH. 

"  In  1582  the  parish  received  for  the  lone  of  the 

parish  chittle 014"6 

WOODBURY. 

"  1557-8.    Keceived  of  Peter  Hoper  for  the  hire 

of  a  pott iiijd." 


01  01  00 
1  10  0 
6  12     5." 


xvj 


id 


LITTLEHAM. 

"  1648.     Item  Eecd  of  John  Lee  for  rent  of  the 

church  house     .... 

1739.  Receiued  the  Rent  of  the  Church 
House       ..... 

1773.  Recd  by  sale  of  Tho"  Vowlers  goods  for 
rent  of  the  Church  House  . 

A8HBURTON. 

1495-6.     Received  "iiijBviijd  from  different 

men  for  the  church  chetell  and 

brewing  in  the  church  house 
1506-7.     for  brewing  in   the  church  house 

from  Meiget  Pyket  John  Barber 

and  Thomas  Prideaux 
1532-3.     Receipts  viijd  for  the  rent  of  'le 

church  hous'  ij§  vjd  for  the  use 

of  the  boiler 
1533-6.     viijd  for  the  use  of  the  stall  on  the 

day  of  St.  Lawrence 
xd  for  the  use  of  the  stall  before  the 

Church-house  on  St  Martins  day 
1568-9.     xd  for  the  use  of  the  'stondyng*  of 

the  church  house 
ixd  for  the  bruying  in  le  church 

house."  7 

Mr.  Pengelly  remarked  that  in  1872  there  were,  in  Devon- 
shire, "fifteen  inns  bearing  the  name  of  the  Church  House 
Inn,  all  of  them  lying  within  a  comparatively  small  area.  . . . 
The  inns  probably  represented  so  many  parish  church 
houses."8 

8  Dr.  F.  Halle,  Letters  relating  to  places  in  the  Vale  of  Teign  (1851),  92. 

7  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  11-49.    Cf.  St.  Dunstan's,  Canterbury,    J.  M.  Cowpxb, 

•  •      •  •  • 

11.  m. 

8  D.  A.  v.  430,  470,  1  ;  xl  233.  Mr.  Pengelly  did  not  find  an  example 
of  the  Church  as  an  inn  sign  in  this  county,  although  common  elsewhere. 
Conversely  that  of  Church  Mouse  is  almost  unknown  out  of  Devonshire.  It 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  Larwood  and  Hotten's  History  of  Signboards. 
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In  East  Budleigh  there  is  no  building,  or  tradition  of  any, 
that  bore  the  name  of  church  house,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  in 
the  parish  accounts ;  nor  is  there  any  Church  House  Inn,  As 
&r  back  as  the  year  1663,  the  ordinary  parish  meetings 
tppear  to  have  been  held  at  the  village  public-house.  But 
o  long  as  the  ale  feasts  were  continued — and  we  shall 
presently  show  that  they  were  in  vogue  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century — we  may  feel  assured  that  there 
ittst  have  been  some  public  building  where  the  ale  was 
re^wed  for  these  village  gatherings.  After  an  examination 
£  _tihe  various  buildings  yet  remaining  in  the  immediate 
lc*ixiity  of  the  churchyard,  the  writer  came  to  the  conclusion 
l^»ti  the  old  tenement  formerly  used  as,  and  yet  known  by 
l^  xiame  of,  the  tithe  barn,  was  originally  the  parish  brew- 
>5^^e.  A  very  large  fire-place  opening  and  a  corresponding 
l**^aney  yet  remain;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was 
1^^inaUy  the  house  where  the  parish  brewing  was  carried 


te  task  of  superintending  the  brewing  of  the  ale  and  its 
^fcxibutdon  fell  either  to  the  churchwardens,  or  to  distinct 
S-oers  called  ale  wardens.9  These  duties  were  not  always 
L     ^  pleasant  nature,  as  we  gather  from  the  following  entries : 


c« 


WOODBURY. 

X  556-7.  Beceived  of  John  Haidon,  Gentleman, 
to  discharge  hym  from  the  office  of  Ale 
Wardeyne  .  .         .       x-." 

A8HBURTON. 

"  1555-6.     [Beceipt]  "xx*  from  Alexander  Frynd  for  his 

exoneration  during  his  life  for  selling  the  ale 
of  the  church. wl 

Of  the  character  of  the  drink  that  was  brewed,  we  learn 
Something^  from  the  Dyetary  of  Helth,  published  by  the 
traveller  and  physician,  Andrew  Boorde  Tor  Borde)  in  1542  : 

"Ale  is  made  of  malte  and  water  .  .  .  Ale  for  an  Englysshe  man 
is  a  naturall  drynke.  .  .  . 

"  Bere  is  made  of  malte,  of  hoppes  and  water :  it  is  a  naturall 
drynke  for  a  Dutche  man.  And  nowe  of  late  dayes  it  is  moche 
vsed  in  Englande  to  the  detryment  of  many  Englysshe  men/'2 

Of  the  amount  of  payment  made  by  those  who  attended 
the  Ale,  we  learn  from  a  document  relating  to  Elvaston  and 

•  C£  Carkw,  op.  eit.  68  d°. 

1  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  34. 

1  K  R  T.  S.  1870.     Ed.  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  256. 
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Ockbrook,  in  Derbyshire,  that "  every  husband  and  wife  were 
to  pay  twopence,  every  cottager  one  penny";  and  "if  he  be 
away  at  one  ale  to  pay  the  t'oder  ale  for  both,  or  else  to  send 
his  money.118  The  transcript  of  a  document  on  this  subject 
relating  to  Woodbury  parish,  will  be  found  in  App.  C,  No.  1. 
The  following  extracts  from  Devonshire  parish,  &c.,  accounts, 
serve  to  illustrate  many  of  the  foregoing  remarks : 


41 1558-9. 


1537. 


1561. 


BARNSTAPLE. 

For  the  ale  sold  there  this  yere, 

per  boke 
Item,  for  brewyng  of  the  church 

ale,  and  a  reward  given  to  Anne 

Plyni,  the  brewster 
Paid  for  erecting  and  taking  charge 

of  the  Tressela  at  the  Church 

during  the  time  of  the  Ale 
Paid  for  food  while  the  Church 

Ales  lasted  "5      . 

A8HBURTON. 

Received  for  ale      . 

iiiju  from  profit  of  ale  sold. 

xl8.  from  Thomas  Dolbeare  and 

William — sellers  of  the  ale  this 

year. 
1579-80.  Profit  from  ale  this  year 

CHUDLBIOH. 

"  1561.         Reed,  for  alle  sold   . 

Paid  for  making  of  malt 
for  brewing  of  ye  alle 


"1482-3. 
1558-9. 


2    10     8 


9     6.* 


rli 


v".  xujj-.  uiy 


iiiju.  xiij-.  vjd."6 


3     0    11£ 
0     18 
0     2     0."7 


WOODBURY. 


The  expenses  incident  to  the  brewing  and  sale  of  the 
church  ale  were  entered  in  a  separate  account  book  kept  by 
the  ale  wardens,8  which  has  not  been  preserved,  but  various 
payments  gradually  found  their  way  into  the  parish  accounts: 


"  1542-3. 


Thomas  Haydon  for  wrytyng  of  this 
accompt  &  the  accompt  off 
Richard  German  and  John  Holl- 
wyll  ale  Wardyns    . 


•  • •_        • • •  •  j 

llj8.   mjd. 


3  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  op.  cit.  iv.  206. 

4  Ch.  W.  Accounts. 

•  Borough  accounts.    J.  R.  Chanter,  op.  cit.  78,  80,  88. 

•  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  3,  37,  49. 

7  Dr.  F.  Halle,  op.  cit.  91. 

8  C£  E.  D.  A.  S.  i.  N.  S.  130. 
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1556-7.  paid  for  potts  cuppes  and  treen9 
vessel!  bought  and  occupied  att 
the  church  ale  .         .     ij8. 

paid  to  George  Symon  and  George 
Sey  ward  for  selling  of  the  churche 
ale  .  .  .  .         .     iiij". 

1557-8.     Money  .  .  .  receiued    of   the    Ale 

Wardeyns  xu.  xiiij8.  vijd. 

1584-5.  Received  of  Thomas  Wall  & 
Thomas  Halse  Colectors  of  the 
monye  for  malte      .  .         .     vju.w 

These  feasts  customarily  took  place  within,  or  adjacent  to 
the  church  house,  where  the  ale  was  brewed  and  stored ;  but 
any  available  place  for  the  time  being  was  probably  occupied 
for  this  purpose,  even  the  church  itself  being  sometimes  the 
scene  of  it,  according  to  the  following  entry  in  the  expenses 
at  St  Lawrence's,  Reading : 

"1499.  Paid  for  making  the  church  clean, 
against  the  day  of  drinking  in  the 
said  church     .  .  ..00    4."1 

At  Plymouth,  in  the  15th  century,  the  Corporation 
"  established  a  Church  Ale  to  be  kept  by  every  ward  of  the 
Borough  in  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  during  which  feast 
(excepting '  Brede  and  Drinke,'  all  persons  could  bring  such 
vytayle  as  they  like  best)  '  every  taverne  of  Wyne  and  Ale 
within  the  said  Burghe  do  forbeare  theyre  sale  the  same  day 
of  theyre  wyne  and  ale,  for  the  well  of  the  said  Churche/  "2 

These  Ale-feasts,  or  Ales,  were  frequently  held  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  various  public  objects,  as  well  as 
for  private  individuals ;  but  the  church  ale  for  the  support 
of  the  church  was  certainly  the  principal  one.  The  number  of 
such  meetings  in  the  course  of  a  year  was  apparently  governed 
by  the  amount  required  to  be  raised.  Although  in  rural 
parishes  like  Woodbury,  and  probably  East  Budleigh  also, 
there  was  but  one,  yet  this  number  was  much  exceeded  in 
other  places.  For  instance,  according  to  the  Elvaston  docu- 
ment already  referred  to,  the  inhabitants  there  "were 
formerly  required  by  mutual  agreement  to  brew  four  ales, 
and  every  ale  of  one  quarter  of  malt ";  but  at  the  date  when 
the  document  was  made,  they  had  to  brew  "eight  Ales 
betwixt  this  and  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist."8 

Tr©6n  ~  woodou 
1  Dr.  Doran,  Hist,  of  Beading  (1835),  145. 
1  R.  N.  Worth,  Hist,  of  Plymouth  (1890),  238-9. 
*  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  op.  oit.  iv.  83. 
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One,  from  its  taking  place  at  Whitsuntide,  was  called  the 
Whitsun  Ale.      u  By  my  hooke  tWg  .g  a  Tale 

Would  befit  our  Whitson-ale."  4 

In  the  Accounts  of  Stoke  Courcy,  Somerset,  is  this  entry : 

"1-2  Hen.  VIII.     At  Whitsunday  for  selling 

the  church  ale  .  .         .     42  10     8."* 

Aubrey  affirms,  "that  there  were  no  rates  for  the  poore 
even  in  my  gr.  father's  daies :  but  for  Kington  St  Michael 
(no  small  parish)  the  Church  Ale  at  Whitsuntide  did  their 
bnsinesse."6 

The  Clerk-Ale  was  the  mode  adopted  of  paying  the  parish 
clerk  who  received  no  salary.  It  took  place,  according  to 
Aubrey,  "  in  the  Easter  Holidays  for  his  benefitt,  and  the 
solace  of  the  neighbourhood/'7 

The  Bid- Ale  was  an  "  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  some 
person,  to  which  a  general  bidding  or  invitation  was  given"8 

In  the  Woodbury  Accounts  we  find  this  item : 

"  1574-5.     paid  to  Ser  Gawynge  Carews  servant 

to  a  byd  alle  .  xiij-.  iiijd." 

A  Bride-Ale  was  instituted  in  the  case  of  poor  persons  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  wedding,  by  the  funds 
raised  by  the  sale  of  the  ale,  &c,  at  the  gathering  now  termed 
a  wedding  breakfast.  The  modern  Welsh  "  bidding  wedding  " 
appears  to  be  akin  to  it.9 

The  Ashburton  Accounts  contain  the  following : 

"  1487-8.     [Receipt.]     xx«  xi£d  for  the  play  ale. 
1490-1.  xxxiij8 ;  iiijd  from  the  profit  of  ale 

called  the  playeryn  ale."1 

Probably  for  the  payment  of  the  players  at  one  of  the  great 
festivals.2 

4  1614,  W.  Browne,  Works  (1869),  ii.  196.  •  Wiltshire  (1862),  10. 

«  6th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  348.  7  Ibid.  11. 

8  According  to  Halliwell,  it  is  "still  in  use  in  the  West  of  England." 
(Dictionary).      Cf.  Bid- ale,  in  New  Eng.  Diet.,  ed.  by  Dr.  Murray. 

•  Chambers' Journal,  Dec.  21st,  1889.   Cf.  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  op.  cil.  207. 

1  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  8,  9. 

'  Many  others  might  be  enumerated,  some  of  them  taking  their  names 
from  the  objects  to  which  the  profits  were  applied.  Such  were  Mary-Ale, 
Lamb-AU,  Bachclor-Alc,  Scot-Ale,  Lcct-Ale,  Midsummer- Alt,  "  Plowghe- 
chirchc-Ale"  {Gent.'s  Mag.  1813,  ii.  314),  Give- Ale.  Of  the  latter  the 
following  is  an  example  :  At  Shere,  Surrey,  "  the  rector,  at  his  own  expense," 
at>out  the  year  1500,  gave  an  Ale  *'  for  strangers  brought  together  by  him,  at 
which  he  raised  the  sum  of  £7  3s.  4d."  {Antiquary,  iv.  (1881)  125.  Cf. 
Archaadoyia-,  xii.  12.)  The  Cobb- Ale  of  Lyme  Regis,  was  an  annual  feast  for 
the  maintenance  for  the  Cobb,  or  harbour,  there,  und  "the  mayor^Jbr  the 
time  being  was  Lord  of  the  Cobb  Ale."  (Roberts,  Social  History,  336). 
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antes. — Whatever  the  nature  of  the  assemblage  of  people, 
kets,  fairs,  church  ales,  the  great  festivals,  &c,  the 
ision  was  always  marked  by  various  kinds  of  games, 
sis,  mumming,  dancing,  and  general  festivities.  In  the 
larges  made  out  concerning  our  Church  ayle,"  in  1592,  at 
I  and  Elstead,  in  Surrey,  were  included  "  payment  to  the 
tition  for  v  days  play  xx8,"  and  "  to  the  drummer  ij8."3 
.t  Whitsuntide,  according  to  Fosbroke, "  a  tree  was  erected 
he  church  door,  where  a  banner  was  placed,  and  maidens 
i  gathering  contributions.  An  arbour,  called  Robin 
d's  Bower,  was  also  put  up  in  the  church-yard."4  In 
arbour  formed  of  boughs,  maidens  sold  ale,  at  a  much 
er  price  possibly  than  that  charged  at  the  feast-table. 
Woodbury  a  man  appears  to  have  undertaken  the 
bional  character  of  the  great  freebooting  forester : 

L  574-5.     paid  to  Androw  Peyrs  for  maken  of 

Roberto  Hoodis  howse  .         .  xvjd 

L  576-7.  Rd  of  William  Donnon  &  Water 
Holwill  the  monye  that  they  made 
wth  ale  when  he  was  Roberte  hood,  &c     xl8."  6 

ie  fool  was  evidently  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the 
*  important  gatherings,  and  although,  as  in  Woodbury, 
church  funds  supplied  him  with  his  attire,  he  received  no 
—the  exercise  of  his  wits  would  no  doubt  enable  him  to 
act  donations  from  the  spectators. 

1554.  paid  for  a  viser  for  a  foole    .  .         .  xijd 

1555.  paid  for  bellis  for  the  fool    .  .         .  vjd 
1574.     to  Wyllm  Hobbes  for  maken  of  the  foolles 

cotte  .  .  .         .    iij8  viijd."6 

Surrey  Archoeol.  Coll.  ii.  (1864)  34-36. 

)p.  cU.  ii.  693. 

n  Ch.  Wardens'  Accounts  of  St  Helen's,  Abingdon,  Berks : 

.566.     Payde  for  setting  up  Robin  Hoodes  bower  .  0s  18d." 

(Archceologia,  i  16.) 
st.  Michael's,  bps.  stortford. 
.506.     Bee.  on  michelmas  day  for  stonding  of  bowers  w'n 

the  chirchyerde  .  ...  ixd." 

(Ch.  W.  Accounts,  31.) 

is  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pageant  of  Robin  Hood,  often 
duced  into  the  May-day  games  ;  thus,  at  St.  Lawrence's,  Reading  : 

.400.    Received  for  the  gathering  of  the  May-play,  called 

Robin  Hood,  on  the  fair  day  .  .        .      0  19    0" 

(Dr.  Do  ran,  op.  cit.  145.) 
long  account  of  the  pageant  will  be  found  in  Notices  of  the  Drama  in 
iter,  by  W.  Kelly  (1865)  57-69. 

•  SEAL  AND   EL8TEAD,    SURREY. 

.611.     P*  the  Vice,  otherwise  the  Foole        .  .        .        v*." 

(Surrey  Archoeol.  Coll  ii.  35.) 
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Time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  description  of 
the  various  games,  miracle  and  secular  plays,  mysteries, 
interludes,  &c.,7  that  were  paid  for  out  of  the  church  and 
other  public  funds,  and  took  place  generally  on  Sundays,  some- 
times in  the  churchyard,  and  in  the  case  of  dramatic 
representations,  in  the  church  itself,  the  chancel  being  the 
only  portion  of  the  edifice  uninvaded  by  secular  business  and 
amusements.8 

la  Cornwall,  and  in  all  large  cities  and  towns,  mysteries 
and  miracle  plays  were  performed  also  in  the  streets  and 
public  places,  as  well  as  in  open-air  amphitheatres.9 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  same  kind  of  perform- 
ances took  place  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  although 
their  character  and  arrangements  were,  in  the  more  out-of- 
the-way  districts,  very  simple,  approximating  those  of  Bottom 
and  his  fellow  players  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

The  following  interesting  items  (payments)  are  taken  from 
the  Ashburton  Accounts : — 

"  1528-9.     ix§  ixd  for  painting  cloth  for  the  players,  and  making 

their  tunics,  and  for  '  chequery '  for  making  tunics 
of  for  the  aforesaid  players,  and  for  making  staves 
for  them,  and  crests  upon  their  heads  on  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Xw 

1533-4.  ij1  rewarded  and  alowyd  to  the  pleers  of  Cryssmas 
game  that  pleyd  in  the  said  churche.1 

1537-8.  id  for  a  pair  of  silk  garments  (seroticarum)  for  King 
Herod  on  Corpus  Christi  day.2 

1542-3.  ijB  id  ij  devils'  heads  (capit.  diaboL)  and  other  neces- 
sary things  in  the  clothes  for  the  players. 

1547-8.  ij8  to  the  players  on  Corpus  Christi  day.  (The  plays 
were  discontinued  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
but  were  revived  in  that  of  his  successor.) 

1555-6.     ijd  payd  for  a  payr  of  glouys  for  hym  that  playd  God 
Almighty  at  Corpus  X*1  daye. 
vjd  payd  for  wyne  for  hym  that  played  Saynt  Resi- 
lient. 

1558-9.  ijd  for  a  payr  of  glouys  to  him  that  played  Christ  on 
Corpus  X?[  daye."8 

7  Cf.  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  (1830),  150>  ct  scq. 

8  Cf.  J.  R.  Chanter,  op.  cit.  87-8. 

9  Cf.  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama,  E.  Norris  (1869),  ii.  App.  452-457. 
At  Chester  they  were  performed  in  the  streets  by  members  of  the  various 
trade  guilds. 

1  St.  Martin's  Leicester.  "1492.  Paid  to  the  players  on  New-year's  day 
at  even  in  the  church  6d."  (Ch.  W.  Accounts,  2.) 

8  "1546-7.  Item  pd  for  makynge  of  a  sworde  k  payntynge  of  the  same 
for  Harroode  viij<V*    {Ibid.  21.) 

•  Ch.  W.  Accounts,  20-38. 
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Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell  [Phillipps]  remarks,  "  Coventry  was  a 
place  formerly  famous  for  the  performance  of  its  Corpus 
plays  by  the  Grey  Friars." 

"  For  oft,  in  the  play  of  Corpus  Christi 
He  hath  played  the  devil  at  Coventry." 

is  a  couplet  in  one  of  John  Heywood's  plays  (1569),  in  allu- 
sion to  a  famous  character.4 

We  may  feel  assured,  that  the  villagers  of  East  Budleigh 
would  not  be  far  behindhand,  in  performing  some  kind  of 
religious  play  at  one  of  the  great  Church  festivals.  If  they 
had  no  stock  of  players'  garments  of  their  own,  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  borrowing  from  the  wardrobe  of  other 
parishes.5  Of  this  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  Ashburton 
Accounts : — 


cc 


1491-2.     xyd  from  Widecombe  for  players  clothing. "     (9.) 


Or  a  company  of  players  could  be  hired  for  the  occasion. 
Of  this  Ashburton  again  provides  an  instance : — 

"  1534-5.     y*  to  the  players  of  Exeter  playyng  a  Chrissmas 

game."     (24.)6 

Collections  for  the  funds  of  the  church  would  be  made  on 
these  occasions,  out  of  which  the  attendant  expenses  would 
be  paid. 

From  an  early  period,  the  ecclesiastical  and  other  authorities 
made  repeated  efforts,  to  prevent  games  and  amusements  of 
any  kind,  from  invading  the  church  and  churchyard,  and  some 
allusions  to  this  have  already  been  made.  In  12&7  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  Synod  of  Exeter.7  William  of  Wykeham 
(1367-1404)  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  under  pain  of  excommunication.8  In  1542  Bishop 
Bonner  issued  an  order  against  plays  being  acted  in  churches.9 

4  Ludus  Coventrice.  A  Collectionof Mysteries,  formerly  represented  at  Coventry 
en  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  ed.  by  J.  0.  Halliwell  (Shakespeare  Society, 
1841).  Intro,  viii.  ix.  In  thia,  "  King  Herod"  is  the  title  of  the  29th 
Mystery,  288-292. 

•  Cf.  Strutt,  op.  cit.  157. 

6  The  Corporation  MSS.  of  Rye,  Sussex,  contain  these  entries  ; — 

"  1474.     Payed  to  the  players  of  Romeney,  the  which  played  in 

the  churche        .                 .              '  .        .        .        .     16d. 
1476.     Payed  to  the  pleyers  of  Wynchilse,  the  whiche  pleyed 
in  the  churche  yerde,  uppone  the  day  of  the  Purifica- 
tion of  our  Laday       16d" 

(6th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  494-5.) 

7  Wilkins'  Concilia,  ii.  140. 

8  LY80N8'  Environs  of  London,  i.  (1796)  248. 

9  Collier,  Ecclesiast.  History,  ii.  (1714)  187,  contains  much  information 
on  this  subject    C.  Strutt,  ov.  cit.  157. 
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In  Bishop  Lacy's  Register  (ii.  370&)  is  the  transcript  of  a 
long  letter  (dated  Aug.  26,  1451)  from  that  bishop  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Ottery,  complaining  of  the  desecration  of  their  churchyard  by 
the  games  played  there.  Among  others  he  declaims  "ad 
lttdum  pile  vulgariter  nuncupatum  Tenys."  In  the  margin  is 
this  note :  "  Monicio  contra  lusores  in  Cimeterio  Ecclesie  Col- 
legiate de  Otery."  Whether  the  bishop's  mandate  was  suc- 
cessful we  are  unaware.  In  the  Records  of  Riccall  Church, 
oo.  York,  is  this  note,  dated  1519 : — 

"  Item  yong  peple,  in  like  wys,  makyth  ther  sportis  &  gammes  in 
ye  same  plays  ['  in  porticum  ecclesise ']  &  also  in  ye  church  yerd." 1 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  rural  population  generally, 
regarded  the  churchyard  as  their  privileged  place  of  recrea- 
tion, and  clung  tenaciously  to  their  assumed  rights.  Prob- 
ably the  Puritans  stopped  the  practice,  but  if  so,  it  recom- 
menced in  a  modified  form  at  the  Restoration ;  that  is  to  say, 
ball  games,  &c,  and  feats  of  manual  dexterity  were  continued. 
The  portion  of  the  churchyard  so  utilised  was  usually  that  to 
the  north,  where,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  but  few 
interments  had  taken  place  until  a  very  late  period;  a  few 
instances  to  the  contrary.  In  the  year  1850,  a  correspondent 
of  Notes  and  Queries  stated  that  he  found  in  the  West  of 
England,  "  the  opinion  to  prevail  in  rural  parishes,  that  the 
north  side  of  our  churchyards  was  left  unconsecrated  very 
commonly,  in  order  that  the  youth  of  the  village  might  have 
the  use  of  it  as  a  playground."  He  further  records  having 
"  had  occasion  to  interrupt  the  game  of  football  in  a  church- 
yard on  the  '  revel '  Sunday. " 2 

Games  continued  to  be  played  in  many  of  them  up  to  a 
late  date,  within  the  present  century.  They  were  gradually 
abandoned,  partly  owing  to  the  growing  feeling  that  it  was 
scarcely  the  proper  place  for  them,  and  partly  by  the  ground 
being  encroached  upon  for  interments,  the  prejudices  that 
had  been  entertained  against  burials  on  the  north  side  for 
many  centuries,  having  been  gradually  overcome  in  modern 
times. 

At  Totnes  "  the  churchyard  was  formerly  open  to  the 
public  at  all  times,  but  is  now  surrounded  by  a  wall.  A 
considerable  portion  of  it  was  applied  to  purposes  of  recrea- 
tion; and  it  contained  a  fives  court,  which  has  since  been 
converted  into  burial  ground."3 

1  Rev.  Canon  Raine,  op.  cit.  271.  *  N.  <fc  Q.  1st  S.  ii.  55. 

*  W.  Cotton,  Antiq.  of  Totnes,  46. 
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To  the  boys  of  Derby  "  the  well-finished  masonry  of  the 
tower  "  of  All  Saints'  Church, u  seemed  specially  well  adapted 
for  fives  courts/'  and  caused  much  trouble  to  the  local 
authorities  before  the  games  were  suppressed.  Among  several 
entries  relating  to  it,  the  following  are  selected  for  illustration : 

"  1737,  July  14.      Ordered  that  the  Church  Wardens  do  set 

out  advertizements   that  if   any   Persons   do 
hereafter  Play  at  any  Game  in  the   Church 
Yard  that  will  be  prejudiciall  to  the  Church 
that  they  shall  be  punished  for  the  same. 
1771,  Oct  3.     Ordered  that  the  present  Churchwardens  take 

the  opinion  of  Council  how  most  effectually  to 
suppress  Ball  playing  and  gaming  in  general  in 
the  Church  Yard."4 

The  old  sexton  of  Littleham  was  informed  in  his  younger 
days  by  one  of  his  companions,  that  he  had  once  taken  part 
in  a  cockfight  in  the  churchyard. 

At  East  Budleigh  "  base  ball,"  or  fives,  was  regularly  played 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  against  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  on 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  game,  a  horizontal  black  line 
was  marked.  Between  the  tower  and  the  north  boundary  of 
the  churchyard  was  a  broad,  level  grassplot,  on  which 
wrestling  took  place.  All  games  were  finally  banished  from 
the  precincts  of  the  church  in  the  year  1830.  In  "  a  Book 
for  the  Observations  and  Eemarks  of  Eural  Deans,"  com- 
mencing May  13th,  1822,  and  still  in  use,  amongst  the 
remarks  of  "  Geo.  Barnes,"  Dean  Eural,  on  the  28th  April, 
1830,  is  the  following : 

"  The  Churchyard  is  very  open  to  the  Children  of  the  village ; 
and  the  Men  should  not  be  permitted  to  play  at  fives  against  the 
tower  or  Church."5 

This,  very  naturally,  met  with  some  opposition  from  the 
villagers  at  first,  but,  combined  with  the  pressure  of  other 
circumstances,  such  as  the  gradual  encroachment  on  the 
recreation  plot  by  interments,  the  games  and  wrestling  had 
to  be  given  up,  and  became,  as  far  as  the  precincts  of  the 
church  were  concerned,  things  of  the  past.  All  knowledge 
of  fives  appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the  residents. 

At  Modbury,  fives  continued  to  be  played  against  the  south 
side  of  the  church  tower  up  to  a  late  period. 

Eeverting  to  the  subject  of  the  ale-feasts,  they  appear  to 
have  afforded,  in  the  majority  of  the  rural  parishes  in  Eng- 
land,  the  very   few   opportunities  the  parishioners  had  of 

4  All  Saints',  Derby,  46.        *  Inf.  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Green. 
VOL.  XXIV.  Z 
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pleasure  and  of  social  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  as 
too  frequently,  beyond  the  area  of  a  few  miles,  transit  was  at 
all  times  difficult.  Many  of  these  festal  gatherings  and 
merry  makings  may  be  regarded  by  some  at  the  present  day 
as  low,  coarse,  and  boorish ;  and  no  doubt  many  abuses  and 
offences  against  religion  and  morality  and  order  took  place, 
from  which  even  moderns  are  not  exempt.  For  all  that 
they  served  a  great  purpose  in  their  day.  They  encouraged 
hospitality  and  kindly  feelings,  and  were  the  means  of 
supporting  the  Church  and  of  aiding  those  who  needed  it.6 

But  times  were  rapidly  changing.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Puritan  party  began  to  be  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  before  the  close  of  her  reign  commenced  to  assail  the 
feasts  and  revels  that  had  been  continued  for  so  many 
centuries.  Before  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  religious 
plays  and  moralities  had  ceased ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  fairs 
and  markets  were  no  longer  held  on  Sundays,  and  had  been 
banished  from  the  churchyards,  as  were  also  revels  and  games 
of  all  kinds,  excepting  ordinary  ones  of  ballplaying,  &c. 
"The  growth  of  Puritanism  in  this  county,"  remarks  Mr. 
Hamilton,  "  may  be  considered  to  be  evidenced  by  an  order 
made  in  July,  1595,  at  a  sessions  held  in  the  Chapter  House, 
the  Bishop  [Babington]  being  apparently  in  the  chair.  It  is 
declared  that  all  '  church  or  parish  ales,  revels,  May-games, 
plays,  and  such  unlawful  assemblies  of  the  people  of  sundry 
parishes  unto  one  parish  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  other  times, 
is  a  special  cause  that  many  disorders,  contempts  of  law,  and 
other  enormities  are  there  perpetrated  and  committed,  to  the 
great  profanation  of  the  Lord's  '  Sabotb,'  the  dishonour  of 
Almighty  God,  increase  of  bastardy  and  of  dissolute  life,  and 
of  very  many  other  mischiefs  and  inconveniencies,  to  the 
great  hurt  of  the  commonwealth.' " 

"It  is  therefore  ordered  that  these  assemblies  shall  be 
abolished   on  the  Sabbath;    that  there  shall  be   no    drink 

fl  Cf.  the  remarks  made  on  this  subject  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
in  1633  (in  vol.  of  Somerset  Record  Society  for  1890,  iv.  244-5  ;  and  quoted 
by  T.  Smith  op.  cit.  499-500),  as  the  results  of  his  inquiries  among  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese.  It  was  about  this  period  that  HerricK  wrote  "The  Wake/' 
commencing  : 

"  Come  Anthea,  let  us  two 

Go  to  feast,  as  others  do." 
and  ending  thus  :  "  Happy  rustics  !  best  content 

With  the  cheapest  merriment, 

And  possess  no  other  fear 

Than  to  want  the  wake  next  year. M 

Works  (1891),   ii.    68-9.       Wake  is  a  North -Country  term  for  the  parish 
festival.     Herrick  was  for  some  years  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  in  this  county. 
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'  used,  kept,  or  uttered '  upon  the  Sabbath  at  any  time  of  the 
day,  nor  upon  any  holiday  or  festival  in  the  time  of  divine 
service  or  preaching  of  the  Word ;  nor  at  any  time  in  the 
night  season ;  nor  yet  that  there  shall  be  '  any  mynstralsy  of 
any  sort,  dauncying,  or  suche  wanton  dallyances,'  used  at  the 
said  May-games,  &c."7 

The  Justices  were  not  long  in  proceeding  a  step  further,  as 
we  learn  from  an  Order  of  Sessions,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : 

"  Devon.     Epiphanie  At  the  Chapter  howse  the  xth  daye  of 

St.  Januarye,  1599  [1599-1600]. 

Churche  And  forasmuch  as  yfc  appeareth,  that  manie  incon- 

Ales,  &c.  veniences,  which  with  modestie  cannot  be  expressed, 
have  heretofore  growen  and  happened  by  parish  ales, 
Church  ales,  &  Revells,  in  this  Countye  of  Devon :  It  is 
therefore  Ordered  that  parishe  ales,  Church  ales,  &  Revells,  be 
henceforth  vtterlie  suppressed ;  and  if  contrarie,  or  in  contempt  of 
this  Order,  preparation  be  made  for  anie  to  be  kept,  anie  the 
Justices  of  this  Countie  forthwith  to  send  for  such  as  make 
preparation  to  admonishe  them  to  make  staye  thereof,  and  vppon 
their  refusall  in  that  behaulfe,  or  proceeding  therein,  to  bind  them 
that  make  such  preparation,  to  the  good  behavior,  and  to  appeare 
att  the  next  Session  of  peace  to  be  houlden  within  this  Countie  of 
Devon,  then  &  there  to  indure  such  punishment  as  either  by  the 
lawes  of  this  Realme,  or  by  order  of  the  Courte,  shalbe  inflicted 
vppon  them,  for  their  contempte  and  disobeying  of  the  said  lawes 
and  of  this  Order." 

(Transcript  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Winslow  Jones.) 

The  Puritans  when  in  power  stopped  all  these  festivities ; 
and  the  Restoration  was  accompanied  with  but  a  feeble 
return  to  them.8 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  account,  no  direct 
or  positive  evidence  has  been  brought  forward,  to  show  that 
East  Budleigh  had  its  ale-feasts  and  attendant  festivities, 
similar  to  those  of  other  small  Devonshire  parishes,  such  as 
its  neighbour  Woodbury  undoubtedly  had.  The  church- 
wardens accounts  yield  no  information  on  this  subject,  as 
they  do  not  commence  until  the  4th  year  of  Charles  II.,  at 
which  period  all  "ales"  and  their  accompaniments  had 
ceased.  The  custom  was,  however,  universal  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  parish  of 
East  Budleigh  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.     The 

7  Quarter  Sessions  under  Queen  Elizabeth  (1878),  28-9. 

8  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  the  celebrated  Puritan  divine,  Thomas 
Hall,  published  his  Funebria  Florae,  the  Downfall  of  May  Games.  Six  years 
before  bad  been  issued  another  work  by  him,  The  Loathsomeness  of  Long  Hair. 

z  2 
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quotations  from  the  various  accounts,  may  be  accepted  as 
types  of  similar  proceedings  in  this  parish.  One  important 
piece  of  corroborative  evidence  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
although  it  is  of  a  comparatively  late  date.  The  parish 
commonplace  book  contains  the  copy  of  a  document,  under 
date  1600,  giving  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each,  on  behalf  of  "a  generall 
rate  of  the  malte  money  Due  to  the  Church,"  a  transcript  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D.  This  was  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  malt,  wherewith  to  brew  the  ale  for 
the  annual  feast.  The  basis  on  which  the  malt  rate  was  levied, 
as  a  voluntary  rate,  in  1591,  is  well  shown  in  the  copy  of  a 
document  relating  to  Woodbury  parish  in  App.  C,  No.  2. 

From  the  year  1600,  collections  for  malt  money  continued 
to  be  made,  the  amounts  being  devoted  to  church  purposes ; 
but  with  the  cessation  of  the  "ales,"  instead  of  being 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  malt,  they  were  paid  directly  to 
the  church  funds,  and  the  title  of  the  collecting  book  was 
changed  from  Malt  Book  to  Church  Bate  Book.  The  entries 
in  the  Woodbury  accounts  illustrate  the  gradual  transition,  but 
the  term  malt  book  continued  to  be  employed  occasionally 
up  to  the  year  1646. 

"  1611-2.     Receyued  the  yearly  rate  called  the 

malte  monye  amounting  to  the 
summe  of  ...     ixu.  vij8.  iijd. 

1621-2.     Receaved  of  the  Church  Rate        .     ixu.  vij*. 
1622-3.     Receiued  the  Malte  Booke  or  Collec- 
tion Booke  .  .         .     ixu.    vj8.     xd. 
Receiued  more  a  halfe  malte  booke    iiiju.  viy*.  v4. 
1623-4.     Receiued  the  Church  Rate    .         .     ixu.    vij*.  iyd. 
1628-9.     Received  for  &  by  one  whole  malte 

booke   .  ...     ixu.  iij8. 

D°.  for  &  by  one  other  halfe  malte 

booke    .  ...     iiiju.  xj8.  vjd. 

1629-30.  Imprymes  for  foure  Rattes  for  the 

Church     .  .  .         .     36   15      8." 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  the  rating  for  malt  money  in  this 
parish  in  the  year  1600  (£4  18s.  10d.),  should  approximate 
closely  to  the  amount  received  for  an  ordinary  church  rate 
in  1663-4  (£4  14s.).  It  remained  at  the  latter  sum  until  the 
year  1818,  and  was  then  increased  to  £4  15s.  5£d.  It  was 
reckoned  at  £9  lis.  lOd.  from  1824,  but  this  was  simply 
doubling  the  old  rate.  The  number  of  rates  collected  in  any 
one  year  usually  varied  from  one  to  eight,  with  occasional 
wide  variations,  reaching  in  the  year  1819-20  to  thirty-two, 
the  amount  then  collected  being  £152  18s.  4cL 
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Appendix  A. 

INVENTORY    OF   GOODS,    WOODBURY,    1546-7. 
(Extracted  from  the  Churchwardens*  Account  Book.) 


Tow  Challys  stolen 

stolen 

sold 

stolen 

stolen 

one  stolen 

remain 

sold 


delyueryd  to  the 
Kyngis  Commyssyoners 


delyuered 


"  The  Juels  of  the  parysshe  off  Wodbury 

Inprimis1  one  Crosse  off  syluer  and  Gylt    stolen 

Thre  Challyses  off  syluer  and  parcell  gylt 

one  pax  off  syluer  &  Gylt. 

one  pax  of  syluer  &  euery 

One  Senser  off  syluer 

one  shype  of  syluer 

on  peire  of  Cruettis  of  sylluer 

thre  Crossys  of  laten 

one  pyx  off  laten  &  gylt    . 

The  Ornamentis  off  the  seyde  churche 
Imprimis  one  Coopp  of  blew  velvyt 
one  Coopp  of  Sangwyn  balkyn  clothe  of 

sylke  .  ... 

one  coopp  off  Grene  sylke 
viij  Corporas  Cases  whereof  ffoure  ar  of 

velvyt  &  iiij"  of  sylke  . 
iiij  [ix  erased]  Corporas  Clothers   . 
one  peyre  of  vestymenttis  off  Crymsyn  )  „      w 

velvyt  .  .  .  J  Kyngis  Commyssyoners 

one  peire  of  vestymenttis  of  blacke  velvyt    delyueryd     -  .<— 
one  peire  of  vestymenttis  of  Grene  Sylke 

with  a  crose  of  golde     . 
one  peire  of  vestymenttis  off  Sangwyn 

sylke  ... 

tow   peire   of   vestymenttis    off    Whyt 

Damaske  ... 

one  peire  of  vestymenttis  off  Tawny  sylke 

with  a        (?)  crose 
one  peire  of  vestymenttis  of  Blew  Wosterd 
one    peire   off   vestymenttis   of   Grene 

Balkyn  clothe 
one  peire   of    vestymenttis   off   whyte 

Bustyan  ... 

one  peire  of  vestymenttis  off  y ewlow  blew 

&  red  Domex 


remain 
remain 

delyueryd  to  the 


delyueryd 

delyueryd 

deliueryd 

deliueryd 
deliueryd 


deliueryd 
deliueryd 
deliueryd 


1  The  contracted  Latin  words  of  the  original  have  been  extended,  and  the 
word  "item"  prefixed  to  each  entry  has  been  omitted. 
The  notes  in  the  right  hand  column  were  added  at  a  subsequent  date. 
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one  pall  off  Blacke  velvyt  with  a  crosse 

off  rede  crymsyn  oatyn  .  .        . 

one  pall  off  Grene  balkyn  clothe  with  a 

crose  off  rede  Saye 
one  pall  of  grene  sylke  olde 
thre  auter  clothere  to  hange  beffore  the 

auters  paned  with  velvyt  Damaske  and 

Saten  ... 

one  auter  clothe  off  lether  paynted 
ffy ve  auter  Clothere  off  Canvas  paynted . 
tow  peire  of  Curteyns  of  lynclothe  the 

one  why  te  <fe  the  other  paynted  Rede . 
xij  auter  clothere  to  lye  apon  the  auters. 
tow  canvas  auter  Clothere  to  keype  the 

auters  clothere  cleyn 
two  baners  of  sylke  the  one  Grene  &  the 

other  blew     .  ... 

thre  towels  ffor  the  auters  to  wype  on    . 
viij*11  howselyn  towels 
thre  Surpleys  &  tow  Raycchys  (&  one 

playn  surpleys  erased)   . 
thre  olde  obbys .  ... 

a  Deske  clothe  of  rede  &  whyte    . 
ffowre  paynted  clothere   (two  towels  & 

sheyt  erased)  &  a   pyllow   ffor  the 

Sepulture       .  ... 

thre  pyllowys  tow  of  velvyt  and  one  of 

Grene  sylke  .  ... 

one  clothe  of  whyte  to  lape  the  baner  on 
one  clothe  of  canvas  that  the  hyght  auter 

clothe  ys  sowyd  to  .         . 

one  Canape  off  balkyn  clothe  ffor  Corpus 

Christi  day    .  ... 

one  Canape  off  Saten  of  Bryggis  to  hange 

ouer  the  sacrament 
a  ffyne  whyte  canape  clothe  to  hange 

ouer  the  sacrament 
thre  olde  sepulcure  clothers  whyte  &  rede 
one  lent  clothe  ffor  the  quyre 
one  whyte  clothe  ffor  to  hange  beffore 

the  Bode        .  ... 

one  whyte  clothe  to  hange  beffore  seynt 

Margaret  auter 
thre  olde  whyte  Curteyns  . 
the  parell  of  a  peire  of  vestymenttis  lackyn 

the  Chesyble .  ... 

tow  stools  one  of    neyll  worke  &  the 

other  of  blacke  velvyt  . 


stolen 

remain 
stolen 


remain 
remain 
two  stolen  thre  remain 

one  remains  &  thre  sold 
x  remain  &  tow  stolen 

one  remains  &  one  stolen 

remain 

stolen 

thre  remain  &  ffy  ve  stolen 
)  Tow  surplys  remain  & 
J  one  stolen  (f ) 


[no  entry] 
no  entry] 


[no  entry] 

tow  stolen  &  one  remains 
stolen 

[no  entry] 

sold 

sold 

stolen 
stolen 
[no  entry] 

sold 

sold 
sold 

[no  entry] 

[no  entry] 
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tow  stoels  of  crane  color    . 

flyve  peire  of  laten  Candelstyckis 

a  peire  of  gret  hyght  Candelstyckis 

one  Basen  and  Euer 

tow  pottis  of  brasse 

tow  pannys  of  brasse 

tow  grete  brochys 

one  Brandyes     . 

xix  Treyn  Dysshys  brode  . 

vi  Haldysshys   . 

one  Dowsan  &  di  of  tranchers 

ffy  ve  Cuppys  of  yerthe 

one  (Bays  hoke  . 

one  ladell 


[no  entry] 

remain 

remain 

remain 

remain 

stolen 

remain 

remains 

sold 

stolen 

stolen 

stolen 

stolen 

stolen  " 


Appendix  B. 

Extracts  from  the  Churchioardens*  Accounts  of  East  Budleigh 

reletting  to  the  Bells. 


"1663-4 

1664-5 

1666-7 


1668-9 
1669-70 

1673-4 

1674-5 

1675-6 


for  a  coller  and  a  key  for  one  of  the  bells 

for  lether  for  Coller  of  the  bells. 

to  Susan  Pitfeild  for  tbongis  nayles  &  oyle 

for  the  bellis 
for  tember  &  carpenters  worke  to  hange  the 

belles  .  .  . 

for  Iron  Worke  to  the  Smith  for  the  said 

worke 
To  Roger  Lea  mending  the  bell  wheele 
To  Iseack  Balsters  work  about  the  belles 
ffor  Expensess  for  treminge  the  Beles   . 
for  mending  the  little  bell  wheele  nayles  and 

timber 
for  mendinge  the  belfery  Dore  tower  windoes 

and  a  bell  wheele 
paid  for  makeing  the  great  bell  Clapper 
paid  for  beere  about  the  said  worke 
paid  makeing  the  Coller  of  the  great  bell 
makeinge  the  Midle  bell  Clapper  , 

for  beere  about  the  said  worke 
for  brasse  and  bolt  of  the  Midle  bell  wheele 
for  a  plate  vnder  the  beere1  and  nayles 
for  a  Coller  for  the  Midle  bell . 
for  a  cay  and  boult  about  the  Clapper  . 
for  beere  about  the  said  worke 


00  00  04 
00  01  6 

00  03  01 

01  01  04 

00  08  10 

00  00  4 

00  07  6 

01  0 

01  00 

0  02  6 
14  6 

01  00 

02  6 
11  6 

01  00 

02  6 
01  8 
01  00 
00  6 
00  4 


1  Bearer  or  beam. 
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1675-6     to  Thomas  Tucker  two  daies  worke  in  make- 
inge  the  Clappers  and  tressing  the  bells    . 
for  hanginge  the  Midle  bell 
for  new  Colleringe  of  the  bells 
for  mending  the  bell  wheeles  . 
1677-8    to  William  Bowditch  for  Keyes  &  Staples 
for  the  great  bell .  ... 

for  New  hanging  the  great  bell 
1678-9     to   Roger   Ley   for   Work    about   the   bell 
Wheeles  &  Bordes  &  nailes  &  Mending 
the  Beere  .  ... 

1684-5     pd  for  8  bords  and  to  spoaks  for  the  Bel 
wheil  .  .  ... 

more  ffor  the    Carpenters   about  the   said 
worke  .  .  ... 

1685-6  Payd  to  Philip  Ellyot...for  putting  in  a  peec 
for  the  belropes  to  run  in  &  mending  ye 
belweels,  &c,  &c. 
Payd  Martyn  Handle  for  Righting  the  Clock 
&  Trussing  &  Collering  ye  Bells 
1686-7  To  the  men  which  helped  to  Truse  the  Bell 
in  Bear  .  .  .         . 

1687-8     for  Colloring  three  bells 

for  a  new  staple  &  Coller  for  the  great  Bell . 
In  Beare .  .  ... 

To  Robert  Liuermore...for  two  willows  for 

the  Bell  wheele  [part] 
pd  Martin  Randell  for  collering  ye  3  bells     . 
for  worke  about  the  bell  wheeles  and  for 

Roullers  and  other  worke     . 
paid  for  the  leather  for  the  3  Bells 
pd  Robert  Cowde  for  collering  ye  3  bells  & 
trussing  of  one     .  ... 

pd  for  expences  to  them  that  helpt  to  hang 
ye  bells  ... 

pd  George  Cuckney  for   mending   the  bell 
wheele  .  .  .         . 

1696-7     for  Collering  of  the  Bells 

for  hanging  of  2  Bells 
1701-2     for  Makeing  of  ye  Great  Bell  wheell    . 

for  Mending  and  hanging  of  ye  Middell  Bell 

1704-5     pd  To  Martin  Randell  for  Mending  of  ye 

Great  Bells  Clapper  and  Dyall :  &  Locke 

of  ye  Church  Doore :  &  other  work  to  ye 

Bells        .  .  ... 

1705-6     pd  Mr.  Oliuer  righting  ye  bells 

1707-8     pd  George  Smith  about  Rising  the  bells 

pd  Richard  Hall  for  making  the  bell  wheel  . 


1688-9 
1689-90 

1690-1 


02 

00 

05 

00 

01 

00 

01 

6 

02 

00 

05 

00 

00  07 

06 

CO 

08 

10 

0 

11 

6 

01 

06  00 

00 

10  00 

00  03  06 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

4 

00 

03 

08 

00 

12 

00 

00 

01 

06 

00 

01 

06 

00 

00  06 

00 

02 

06 

0 

1 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

01 

02 

6 

0 

02 

00 

0 

06 

10 
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1715-6  paid  Clement  Peraman  bill  for  mending  the 
Claper  of  the  great  Bell  &  other  things  . 
more  for  Collering  the  Bells  . 

1761-2  paid  to  ffrances  Hill  ffor  worke  done  about 
ye  bells  and  ffor  Collering  them 

paid  JRichard  Battston  ffor  Help  Raising  ye 

Jj6JJ.    .  •  •  •  • 


00  18  4 

00     3  0 

0     4  0 

0     1  0. 


>* 


The  foregoing  are  all  the  principal  items  of  expense  up  to  the 
years  1755-6,  when  the  new  bells  cast  by  T.  Bilbie  replaced  the 
old  ones.  There  are  small  yearly  amounts  for  "  oyle  for  the  bells," 
partly  replaced  in  1758  and  subsequent  years  by  "mort"2 

"Collering"  the  bells  is  an  item  repeated  every  four  or  five 
years. 

Ropes  for  the  bells  were  frequently  renewed  up  to  year  1757, 
when  a  new  set  was  provided  for  the  new  bells  at  a  cost  of 
£1  3s.  Id. ;  another  set  in  1764-5  cost  £1  2s.  — ,  while  in  1806 
£2  Is.  was  paid.  In  connection  with  them,  an  item  in  one  of  the 
later  accounts  requires  explanation  : 


"  1802-3     Mr.  Williams  Bill  for  Labour  &  Timber 

for  the  Bell  shut 


1  17     3J." 


This  was  the  shut,  or  shoot,  in  which  the  bell  ropes  worked. 

The  following  relates  to  the  bells  of  Otterton  Church,  cast  by 
the  same  founder  as  those  of  East  Budleigh,  T.  Bilbie  (extracted 
from  the  Churchwardens'  Account  Book,  for  which  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sweet) : 

"  1776     To  a  meeting  when  paid  the  Bell  founder 
To  another  meeting  with  the  Bell  founder 
To  six  Jornys  to  Cullumpton    . 
To  four  Letters  from  the  Bell  founder 
To  Mr.  Cook  making  a  Bond    . 
To  the  Bell  founders  man 
To  Loading  the  Bells  at  the  Church 
To  Mr.  Hutchings  Bill  for  Caning  the  Bells 

to  Cullumpton  and  Back  to  otterton . 
To  Mr.  Bilbie  for  Casting  the  five  Church  Bells 
To  an   Hundred  and  seventy   eight  pound 
adition  of  mettle  .  •    . 

[Weights  in  lbs.]      first  Bell  586J        2d  Bell  576* 

4  Bell  845  5  Bell  1278." 

Three  of  these  remain  in  the  church  tower. 


8 

— 

1 

6 

1 

• 

8 



1 

4 

7 

6 

2 

6 

2 

8 

3 

48 

— 

^^^ 

8 

18 

, 

3  Bell  672 

*  Devon  word  for  hog's  lard,  Halliwell's  Dictionary, 
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Appendix  C. 

Transcripts  of  two  Documents  relating  to  the  Malt  Bate,  levied  in  Woodbury 
in  the  years  1536  and  1591  {from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
General  Lee,  of  Ebford,  and  copied  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  T.  Mlaconbe). 

No.  1. 

"  March  12  the  27th  Year  of  K«  Henry  8th  1536.    [Copied  from 
Woodbury  Church  Ledger,  formerly  called  the  Malt  Book.] 

The  hole  Parissners  of  the  Parishe  of  Woodbury  by  their  hole 
assent  &  cod  sent  hath  agreed  to  gyff  every  yere  yerely  to  the  Alle 
Wardyns  of  the  Parishe  Church  Woodbury  for  the  tyme  beyng  so 
muche  malt  or  monye  to  the  valew  of  the  Malt  for  the  maynten- 
aunce  of  the  Church  as  apperyth  upon  every  of  their  names  here 
after  folowyng.  And  also  the  seyde  Parishners  hath  ferder  agreed, 
that  is  to  saye,  to  dyne  together  the  Tuysday  yn  the  Whitson  weke 
'  and  the  later  Seynt  Swytheyn  Day  at  the  Church-House  of  Wood- 
bury, &  thei  &  every  of  them  to  bryng  there  meyte  &  brede  with 
them  &  to  paye  at  every  of  the  seide  deyes  afore  rehersyd  for  their 
Dryncke  at  their  Dyners  yerely  for  a  man  &  his  wyff  the  sum  or 
sumes  set  on  ther  names  hereafter  folowyng.  And  also  the  seide 
Parishners  hath  ferder  agreed  that  when  they  do  not  in[tend  1]  to 
dyne  at  every  of  the  seide  dayes  beffore  lymyted  that  thei  so  paye 
at  every  of  the  seide  Dayes  for  theire  Dyner  the  seide  monye  here- 
after folowyng  not  withstanding  to  the  Church  Wardyns  for  the 
tyme  beyng.  And  also  that  no  wedow  man  or  widow  woman  to 
paye  for  a  place  but  iid  [2d]  &  for  di  [half]  a  place  id." 

Then  follow  the  names,  with  the  quantity  of  malt  to  be  furnished 
by  each,  varying  from  a  peck  to  three  and  four  bushels;  or  in 
money  from  ld  to  3"  4d. 

No.  2. 

"The  whole  Parishonors  of  the  Parish  of  Woodbury  by  their 
whole  assente  &  condiscente  have  elected  &  chosen  those  sixteine 
men  whose  names  are  hereafter  written,  in  the  Visitation  Corte 
holden  at  Woodbury  Church  by  Mr  John  Leache  Bachelor  of 
Devynytie  Officiall  of  the  Dyocese,  &  Thomas  Chaffe  Register 
the  28th  June  in  the  33  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  Soveraigno 
Lady  Elizabeth  the  Queen's  Majesty e  that  now  is.  Upon  which 
election  the  said  16  men  were  sworn  then  in  the  said  Corte  by  the 
said  Officiall,  to  make  a  true  just  and  perfitte  Rate  or  Taxation  of 
all  the  Land  &  Lands  whatsoever  lying  within  the  Parishe  of 
Woodbury,  towards  the  reparatione  &  Mentaynaunce  of  the  Churche 
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of  the  said  Parishe.  And  not  yt  [sic]  is  fully  concluded  &  agreed 
uppon  by  &  between  the  said  Eaters  that  every  Person  &  Persons 
hereafter  written  shall  paye  everye  yeare  towards  the  mentaynaunce 
of  the  said  Ghurche  yearlye  toe  the  Wardenes  for  the  tyme 
beynge  so  muche  Malte  as  appeareth  &  is  set  downe  particularly 
upon  every  of  the  name  &  names  hereafter  followinge.  And  it  is 
further  agreed  upon  by  the  said  Eaters  toe  paie  in  money  for  every 
Bushell  of  Malte  Sixteyne  pence.  And  soe  bee  yt  more  or  lesse 
after  the  same  Rate.     1591." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  sixteen  men. 
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MALT   RATE.      EAST    BUDLEIGH. 
(From  the  Parish  Commonplace  Book.) 


"  East  Budleighe  parishe  1600 

"The  forme  of  all  lidger  bookes  for  all  maner  of  Collections  due 
unto  the  Church  by  all  such  as  holde  any  lands  within  the  pariahe 
afore8aide  after  the  rate  of  every  place  lande  as  it  hath  bene 
accustomed  &  the  same  &  every  of  them  confirmed  by  the 
parishioners  there  or  the  greatest  or  cheefest  parte  of  them. 

"  Here  followeth  a  generall  rate  of  the  malte  money  Due  to  the 
Church,  agreed  upon  by  those  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed 
&  other  of  the  parishioners  An°  1600  yerely  to  be  paide  as  followeth 


The  Towne 


Richard  Duke  Esquyre  for  hayes 

Thomas  Bennett 

Andrew  Tremayne 

Alice  Stoke  vid 

Christopher  Brewton  for  Skiners  house 

John  Merricke  for  Lullidge 

the  same  for  his  house  in  polslow 

John  Tizard  for  his  Too  Tenem*8 . 

John  Leye  for  the  Milles 

John  Willes  of  Hay  myll 

Walter  Denys  Esqr  for  Westmore 

William  Conante 

Eoger  Bagwill 

Richard  Conant 

Eicharde  Swetland 

William  Smyth  als  Baylie 

Thomas  Courtice 


vys 


y 

•  •  •  •_ 
nijs 


viijd 


ijd 

•  •  •  •  j 

X111J*1 

ijd 
xijd 

yjd 

xd 
xijd 
nijd 


•  •  •  •  j 

mjd 
iijd 

hjd 
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Kersbrooke 


John  RicharcU  for  higher  budley  & 

\ 

Knolles       .                . 

•  ••  mm 

.     inj' 

the  same  Jo:  for  nether  budley    . 

••  •  *A 
Uljd 

the  same  for  Babbington  meddow 

\id 

William  Newcombe 

**d 

Roger  Gilberde 

Yjd 

Henry  Toose   .                . 

Roberte  Prestlie 

ixd 

George  Gill     .                . 

ijd 

Richarde  Smyth 

ijd 

John  Seward  .                 . 

ixd 

Mary  Goulde  .                . 

»jd 

Roger  Cooke   .                . 

xijd 

Christian  Brewton  vid  &  her  son 

xvjd 

Tritch  Sewards  Tenem*6  . 

xviyd 

Andrew  Terleate 

••  •  «9 

Thomas  Basse .                . 

ixd 

Roger  Russell .                . 

*3d 

John  Cocke     .                 . 

iyd 

William  Stoke 

yd 

John  Brayne  .                . 

UJd 

John  Morrine .                . 

Ujd 

John  Randell .                .             .         . 

**■ 

Chri8tyan  Hoppinge  vid  . 

xijd 

Leonardo  Norleigh 

TJd 

Roger  Crosse  for  his  Tenem*6  in  towne. 

•  •  •  m  JM 

uyd 

Mathew  Wootton 

yd 

William  ffaytour 

vjd 

William  Cooke 

Vd 

John  Boocher .                              . 

ix* 

ffrancis  Bartlett 

*3d 

Philippe  Westcott 

xyd 

The  same  for  his  owne  lande 

yjd 

Bartholomew  Beere 

•  •  •  •  J 

Ulld 

Rob*  Symons  for  Slape  grounde  . 

[no  entry] 

Gerge  Braine  .                 .             .         . 

jd 

William  Smyth 

5um 

jd 

Gabryell  S*  clere  of  Todwell  Esqr 

John  Leigh      .                 . 

xijd 

John  Ellyott  .                 . 

xijd 

Gilberte  Kemell 

xijd 

Ellize  Bendyne  for  his  two  Tenem*8 

Thomas  Luccas 

yjd 

William  Smyth 

xijd 

Richard  ffaytour 

xijd 

Richard  Chambers  for  Sr  John  Pophams 

\ 

Land            .                              . 

•  •  •  •  J 

mjd 
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John  Pope  seiner 

Agnea  Colsworthio  for  Webbee  lands 

Robert  Hore   . 

TodwellMille. 

Dollens  bouse . 

Stephen  Awstine 


Salterton         Stephen  Awstine 

John  ffleye 

Gilberts  Morren 

Richard  Hoppen 

John  Skarre    , 

William  MoUe 

Thomas  Webber 

Elizabeth  Leate  vid 

John  fiWler    . 

Edmond  Mowdie 

Richard  Mowdye 

Thomas  Luccas 

Walter  Donis  Esqr  by  Richard  Hoppen 

S 

Knowle  Walter  Denis  Esquyre  for  his  Tanem*». 

.Ii'lm  ISrayne    . 

Richard  Calleuder 

Edmond  Luccas 

Henry  Cowde 

GUberte  Cowde 

Ricbarde  Stoke 

Henry  Courtice 

Roger  Raymond 

John  Chanon 

John  Rafe 

Johan  Iiande  vid 

Richard  Ferryman 

Roger  Crosse    . 

Hidinrd  Murrine 

Mary  ffarthinge  vid 

John  Besee 

Reymond  Deny  11 

Tho:  Pynne     . 
Sam  Tot  parochi  East  bndleigb. 


X 


iitf 
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Appendix  E. 

LIST   OF    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(All  belonging  to  East  Budleigh  Churchy  except  where  noted  otherwise.) 

PLATE. 

1.  Carved  Pew  End,  C.  4. 

2.  „  „         G.  11. 

3.  ,,  „        H.  1. 

4.  „  „        F.  8. 
Elizabethan  Chalice. 

5.  Carved  Pew  Ends,  E.  3,  C.  3,  A.  3. 

6.  (a,  b)  Carved  Pew  Ends,  F.  1,  F.  7. 

(c)  Punch  Marks  on  pew  ends ;  1-5,  original ;  6,  7,  modern. 

(d)  Weavers'  and  Fullers'  Arms  (from  Izacke's  Memorials  of 

Exeter}. 

(e)  Stone  bas-relief,  St  Andrew's  Church,  Collumpton  (from 

E.D.A.S.  iii.  plate  6). 

7.  (a)  Stamp  marks  on  Elizabethan  Chalice. 

(b)  Section  of  Capping  of  pews. 

(c)  Chained  book ;  chain  attached  to  lower  edge  of  cover. 

(<*)  »  »  »  foie        »  » 

(e)  „  secured  to  a  desk  (remaining  in  Burton 

Church,  Cheshire). 

Plates  1-4  are  from  photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews, 
of  High  Street,  Budleigh-Salterton. 


CANONSLEIGH. 

BY    F.    T.    ELWORTHY. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  county — nearly  at  the  head  of  the 
Burles-combe,  where  the  highland  of  Whitehall  divides  the 
watershed  of  the  Tone  from  that  of  the  Exe — not  far  from 
the  western  entrance  to  the  Whitehall  tunnel,  in  fall  sight 
and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  on  a  nearly  level  meadow,  facing  due  south,  and 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  conspicuous  line  of  limestone 
quarries,  stands  all  that  is  left  of  the  once  well-known  Priory 
of  Legh  Ganonicorum,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Canon's  Leigh. 
Although  quite  400  feet  above  the  sea,  yet,  compared  with  its 
surroundings,  the  monks  of  old  placed  their  house,  as  usual, 
in  a  pleasant  yet  low-lying  spot,  having  however  a  good 
drainage  fall  and  ample  water  supply. 

The  fragments  now  remaining  on  the  Leigh  are  only  such 
as  the  spoiler  has  left  of  the  once  stately  abbey.  That  it 
must  have  been  of  great  extent  is  self-evident,  and  to  be 
proved  by  ocular  demonstration  from  the  fact  that  the  por- 
tions remaining  mark  roughly  the  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tremities, between  which  the  great  conventual  buildings  were 
situated.  The  gateway  or  entrance,  still  standing,  is  at  the 
west,  and,  although  sadly  disfigured  and  debased  by  modern 
alteration,  must  once  have  been  a  plain  though  dignified 
approach  to  the  convent.  There  must  have  been  two  separate 
archways  and  doors,  side  by  side.  The  southern  was  the  great 
parte  cochire,  and  was  probably  the  state  entrance,  used  only 
for  the  admission  of  carriages  or  large  vehicles.  The  northern 
arch,  though  of  the  same  size  inwardly,  was  entered  from 
without  by  a  "  needle's  eye,"  or  small  door  for  foot  people, 
and  was  evidently  the  porter's  special  charge.  Close  to  this 
smaller  entrance  a  doorway  of   red  sandstone    leads  to  a 


staircase  on  the  left.  These  stairs  would  doubtless  belong 
to  the  porter,  who  had  his  lodging  immediately  over  the 
main  archways.  There  are  square-headed  windows  in  the 
upper  storey,  of  probably  14th  century  work,  commanding 
the  approach  on  either  Bide.  Nothing  is  left  here  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  gate  or  doors  closed  either  of  the  arch- 
ways; even  the  hooks  are  invisible,  most  likely  hidden  in 
the  modern  walls  which  convert  the  two  arches  into  farm 
wagon  linhays.  The  roof  is  modern,  and  of  the  ordinary 
farm-building  sort.    There  is  nothing  about  this  structure  to 


betoken  defence  of  any  kind,  and  it  evidently  was  nothing 
more  tban  the  gatehouse  of  the  abbey. 

The  other  fragment  is  a  mere  ruin,  but  it  is  of  a  very  much 
more  important  and  instructive  character.  This  is  a  very 
massive  structure,  nearly  square  in  form,  with  strong  but- 
tresses on  the  east  and  south-east  angles,  composed  of  rough 
walling  of  the  local  limestone.  In  its  day  it  must  have  formed 
a  great  flanking  tower  at  the  east  end  of  the  convent  From 
the  centre  of  the  east  wall  of  this  tower  starts  the  enclosing 
wall  of  the  abbey  precincts,  outside  which,  but  washing  its 
base,  and  underneath  the  centre  of  the  tower,  flows  a  stream 
of  water,  covered  in  on  the  other  or  exit  side — doubtless  once 
for  the  supply  of  the  abbey  stews,  now  filled  up  and  converted 
to  meadow.    At  the  angles  of  the  tower  on  the  inside,  cones- 
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ponding  with  the  outer  angular  buttresses,  are  the  remains  of 
massive  walls,  which  evidently  connected  it  with  the  main 
residential  domestic  buildings  of  the  abbey.  The  interior  of 
this  massive  structure  is  in  such  perfect  condition  that  its  pur- 
pose is  evident  at  a  glance,  and  it  throws  a  very  valuable  light 
upon  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  in 
this  case  were  by  no  means  so  imperfect  as  those  often  found 
in  military  buildings  of  the  same  Edwardian  period.  The 
extent  of  the  accommodation,  communicating  as  it  did  with 
two  or,  perhaps,  more  floors,  together  with  its  extreme  solidity, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements,  are  sufficient  testi- 
mony that  in  its  days  of  prosperity  this  establishment  fairly 
deserves  to  be  described  as  stately.  The  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  walls  connecting  this  building  with  the  rest  of  the 
house  start  from  the  angles  instead  of  in  line  with  any  of  its 
walls,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  tower  in 
line  with  the  stream,  has  broken  up  the  spaces  adjoining 
into  most  irregular  shapes.  On  two  sides  these  were 
within  the  convent  walls,  and  formed  evidently  open  court- 
yards, but  only  from  one  of  these  yards  is  there  any 
doorway  leading  from  out  of  doors  into  the  place  itself. 
The  principal  accesses  to  it  seem  to  have  been  from  the 
interior  of  the  domestic  buildings  on  two  floors.  On  the 
ground  level  of  the  side  towards  the  north — that  is,  next  the 
convent — is  a  narrow  room  of  about  half  the  length  of  the 
entire  guardrobes,  approached  by  a  massive  doorway.  This 
has  some  appearance  of  having  been  a  place  of  confinement, 
perhaps  for  refractory  nuns.  It  had  a  floor  over,  supported 
by  beams,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  upper  apartment  or  passage 
ran  the  entire  length,  and  is  not  divided  like  the  lower  floor, 
by  a  wall  and  doorway. 

The  nature  of  the  building,  we  have  here  left,  would  account 
for  the  plainness  and  bareness  of  architectural  decoration  in 
the  way  of  worked  stone,  such  as  would  stimulate  the 
cupidity  of  the  spoiler ;  and  hence  it  is  most  likely  that  this 
example  of  mediaeval  sanitation  remains  almost  intact,  with 
the  very  plaster  adhering  to  the  walls,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  great  abbey — for  great  it  must  have  been — has  so  utterly 
disappeared.  It  is  clear  that  rough  stone  could  be  got  more 
easily  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  than  by  pulling  down 
this  massive  and  well-built  tower,  which  has  defied  both 
the  hand  of  time  and  of  the  destroyer,  and  still  stands  a 
picturesque  and  sturdy  relic  of  an  age  of  good  lime-burners 
and  honest  masons.  One  or  two  window  openings  in  the 
walls  adjoining,  from  which   the  worked  stone  has  been 

vol.  xxiv.  2  A 
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torn  out,  seem  to  point  to  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  the  period  of  this  portion  of  the  then  Priory; 
but  what  was  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  apartments  they 
lighted,  cannot  now  even  be  guessed  at.  For  reasons  to  be 
stated  presently,  Augustine  convents  were  not  so  invariably 
built  to  regular  pattern  as  those  of  other  Orders,  where, 
having  found  one  portion  and  determined  its  position,  object, 
and  extent,  the  whole  monastery  could  be  constructed  there- 
from, just  as  anatomists  construct  the  entire  skeleton  from 
the  possession  of  one  or  two  important  bones.  Here,  how- 
ever, there  remains  no  clue  to  the  general  shape  or  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  beyond  the  fact  that  at  its  south-eastern 
angle,  and  projecting  beyond  the  lines  of  its  southern  and 
eastern  boundary,  was  a  great  square  tower  containing  the 
sanitary  offices  of  the  establishment. 

Where  the  Church  of  SS.  Mary  and  John  the  Evangelist 
was  situated  there  is  no  sign  nor  tradition,  and  it  can  only 
be  surmised  that  it  stood  to  the  north  of  the  present  ruin, 
probably  having  the  great  dormitory  stretching  between  the 
south  transept  and  the  offices  now  remaining.  There  was  in 
nearly  all  conventual  buildings  a  direct  communication  from 
the  dormitory  to  the  church. 

We  see  later,  by  Bishop  Stapledon's  letter,1  that  the 
apartments  of  the  abbess  were  on  the  first  floor,  but  where- 
abouts cannot  now  even  be  guessed. 

The  Priory  of  Leigh  was  founded,  according  to  Oliver,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,2  but  Randolph  says 
before  1173,3  by  Walter  de  Clavilla,  for  a  community  of 
regular  Austin  canons,  who  had  been  brought  to  England  by 
Adelwald,  confessor  to  Henry  I.,  and  who  are  said  to  have  been 
first  established  at  Nostel,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Dunstable  in 
1107,  so  that  this,  though  not  nearly  the  earliest  foundation, 
must  have  been  only  about  sixty  years  after  the  Order  came 
first  into  this  country,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  long  before  all  the 
scattered  fraternities  (which  had  been  incorporated  by  the 
decrees  of  Leo  III.  as  Augustines,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century4)  were  brought  finally  into  one  united  Order  in 
1284  by  Pope  Alexander  IV. 

Previously  to  this,  in  the  time  of  Innocent  IV.  (1240), 
all  the  hermits,  solitaries,  and  small  separate  confraternities, 
who  lived  under  no  recognised  discipline,  were  registered  and 
incorporated  by  a  decree  of  the  Church,  and  reduced  under 

1  Stapledon's  Reg.  (Rev.  F.  C.  Hingestox-Randolph),  p.  96. 
9  Munasticon,  p.  224. 

8  Register  of  Bishop  Staplcdon  (Hingeston -Randolph),  p.  94. 
4  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     Mr.  Jameson,  p.  192. 
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one  rule,  called  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  with  some  more 
strict  clauses  introduced,  fitting  the  new  ideas  of  conventual 
life.5  Innocent  died  before  the  reforms  were  completed,  but 
his  successor,  Alexander  IV.,  carried  them  out,  by  the  help  of 
a  miracle.  Just  when  wanted,  St.  Augustine  himself 
appeared,  clothed  in  a  long  black  gown,  tattered  and  torn,  in 
sign  of  poverty,  bound  round  his  waist  with  a  leathern  girdle 
and  buckle,  with  a  scourge  in  his  right  hand.  He  told  the 
Pope  that  the  contumacious  hermits,  who  had  refused  to 
wear  the  uniform  rule  and  dress,  were  forthwith  to  accept  the 
Augustine  rule  and  habit,  and  submit  to  monastic  discipline, 
under  pain  of  the  scourge.  At  length,  but  not  till  1284,  these 
scattered  members  and  communities  were  brought  into 
submission,  under  the  name  in  England  of  "Austin  Friars." 
This  occurred  about  forty  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  upon  our  English  soil. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  disorder,  the  Augustines  are  the 
oldest  society,  and  the  rule  is  the  parent  of  all  monastic 
Orders  and  religious  congregations  not  comprehended  within 
the  Benedictine,  and  includes  all  the  famous  recluses  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries.  Indeed,  by  the  same  decrees 
of  Leo  III.  and  the  Emperor  Lothaire  (about  860)  incorpo- 
rating the  regular  and  secular  canons  into  one  great  body,  all 
personages  who  had  been  dedicated  to  a  holy  life  retrospec- 
tively even  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  were  included  in  the 
Augustine  community.6 

A  careful  recollection  of  these  facts,  and  also  of  the  fore- 
going dates,  may  help  us  materially  to  interpret  subsequent 
events  in  the  history  of  Leigh  Priory.  We  find  that  from  its 
foundation  it  was  somehow  connected  with  the  Priory  of 
Plympton,7  which  had  or  claimed,  the  right  of  appointing  the 
Superior  of  Leigh;  and  that  there  were  disputes  between 
those  monasteries,  for  so  early  as  1219  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
(Simon  de  Apulia)  was  called  on  to  adjudicate  between  the 
two  monasteries,  and  by  a  "  compositio  "  between  the  canons 
of  Plympton  of  one  part,  and  the  canons  of  Leghe  of  the 
other,  he  decided  finally  that  the  Prior  of  Plympton  should 
always  receive  due  notice  when  a  superior  was  to  be  elected 
for  Canonleigh,  so  that  he  might  be  present  if  he  pleased.8 

5  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  voL  vi.  p.  225  d  seq. 

•  Jameson,  op.  cit.  p.  192. 

7  Also  an  Augustine  monastery,  founded  in  1121. 

a  See  copy  of  this  deed  in  Reg.  of  Bp.  Broncscombe.  (Hingeston-Ran- 
dolph,  p.  41)  Against  this  deed  Bishop  Grandisson,  about  1830,  affixed 
the  mem.  "  Alitor  nunc,"  as  if  in  satisfaction  that  it  was  no  longer  a  priory 
of  canons.      See  also  Oliver,  Monasticon,  p.  224. 

2  A  2 
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The  Priors  of  Canonsleigh,  so  far  as  known,  were — Richard 
and  Jordan,  whose  names  as  priors  appear  on  deeds  as  wit- 
nesses at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (i.e.,  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery) ;  Roger,  party  to  a  deed  in  1238, 
as  prior;  Henry,  who  was  prior  in  33  Henry  III.,  i.e.  1249; 
William  of  Chaggeforde,  election  quashed  by  Bishop  Brones- 
combe) ;  Henry  de  Trewvineke,  instituted  1260 ;  William  de 
Ronetone,  1280.9 

There  is  no  possibility  of  saying  what  sort  of  buildings 
existed  at  the  settlement  by  Bishop  Simon  (1219),  but  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  anything  more  than  became  a 
newly-founded  community  of  a  strictly  ascetic  and  mendicant 
order.  The  Augustines,  having  been  made  up  of  a  gathering 
together  of  scattered  religious  individuals  and  communities, 
had  not  adopted  any  regular  or  fixed  system  in  the  plan  of 
their  houses,  such  as  the  Cistercians  and  other  Orders  had 
done.  Hence  there  is  no  certain  rule  or  means  by  which  a 
particular  Augustine  building  can,  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy,  be  restored ;  so  that  here  at  Canonsleigh  it  can  only 
be  surmised  where  stood  the  refectory,  perhaps  even  where 
the  church,  or  cloisters  if  there  were  any,  were  placed. 

Among  the  Somerset  MSS.  at  Wells  is  an  Inspeximud  and 
confirmation  in  1248  of  a  grant  by  Bishop  W.  Button  (Bath 
and  Wells)  relating  to  Sampford  Arundel.1  The  church  of 
Little  Sandford  had  been  given  to  them  by  Roger  Arundel, 
and  confirmed  by  Savaric,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  c.  1200. 
Later  the  prior  and  convent  of  Legh,  in  Exon  diocese,  had, 
under  an  agreement  with  Bishop  Josceline  (1205-1242),  been 
in  receipt  of  twenty  shillings  a  year  from  that  church.  John 
Arundel,  knight,  had  claimed  the  advowson  and  taken  the 
twenty  shillings  "sua  auctoritate."  After  a  long  suit  the 
following  agreement  was  made  before  the  justiciaries,  Roger  de 
Turkeby,  Gilbert  de  Preston,  Will,  de  St.  Edmund's,  and  Alan 
de  Fornauns,  at  Yvelchester  in  Oct  Purificat.  27  Hen.  III. 
(1243): — "The  advowson  to  belong  to  the  convent,  and  the 
bishop,  [i.e.,  Button],  in  consideration  of  their  poverty,  which 
checked  them  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  &c,  granted  the 
church  to  them,  saving  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  rights." 

Thus  the  church  and  patronage  of  Sampford  Arundel,  in 
Somerset,  became  finally  the  property  of  the  convent,  and  so 
remained  down  to  the  dissolution. 

Shortly  after  this,  about  1250,  they  got  another  windfall. 

9  Oliver,  Monasticon,  p.  224  ;  see  also  Bronescombe's,  Quivil's,  Stapledon's, 
and  Stafford's  Registers  (Hinuknton-Randolph). 
1  Wells  MSS.  ;  Hist  MSS.  Com.,  p.  41  ;  Lib.  A.  fol.  70,  in  dors. 
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Baldwin,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thome,  gave  two  acres  of  land, 
with  the  advowson  of  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Thome, 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at 
Leigh,  in  Devon,  and  to  the  canons  there.  (Test.  Johele  de 
Valletort,  then  Sheriff  of  Somerset;  Henry  de  Chanflur; 
Henry,  parson  of  Stanton ;  Thomas  de  Tetteburne ;  Simon  de 
Luccumb ;  John  de  Arundel ;  Eob.  de  Wilecestre ;  Will,  de 
Oreweye ;  Nich.  de  Hallehey,2  &c.8) 

The  same  deed  shows  that  the  said  canons  immediately  re- 
conveyed  the  said  land  and  advowson  to  Walter  St  Quintin, 
archdeacon  of  Taunton,4  in  return  for  benefits  received  from 
him.  At  the  same  time  Bishop  Button  decreed  that  this  land 
and  church,  with  the  appurtenances  of  the  parish  church  of 
Milverton,  which  is  a  prebend  of  Wells,  should  be  annexed 
to  the  archdeaconry,  subject  to  a  payment  of  40s.  for  a  chantry 
at  Wells.     (Dated  1251.) 

The  patronage  of  Milverton  and  Thorne  St.  Margaret  are 
still  attached  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  while  the  two 
acres  given  by  Baldwin  in  1250  have  recently  come  back  to  the 
living  of  Thome  by  gift  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  a  new  vicarage  has  been  built  thereon.  Not  many  plots 
of  land  can  show  an  uninterrupted  title  of  642  years. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  things  did  not  run  by  any  means 
smoothly  during  the  time  of  the  canons'  occupation,  and  that 
there  were  grave  disorders.  The  bishops,  whose  power  was 
supreme,  had  often  to  interfere,  sometimes  with  a  heavy  hand. 
Thus  in  1260  Bishop  Walter  Bronescombe  issued  a  commission 
to  K.  de  Tefiford,  his  official,  and  to  the  Archdeacons  of  Exeter 
and  Barnstaple,  to  inquire  into  scandals  at  Leigh.  The  result 
was  that  the  election  of  William  de  Chagforde,  the  then  prior, 
was  quashed,  and  Henry  de  Trewvineke,  canon  of  Launceston, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  in  his  stead ;  the  bishop,  "  ipsi 
Ecclesie  solus  providit  de  Priore  incontinenti."6  How  long 
this  man  remained  prior  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  matters  did  not  greatly  improve,  for  we  find  that  Bishop 
Bronescombe  found  it  necessary  to  visit  the  monastery  twice 
within  a  few  months,  viz.,  on  August  9,  1279,  and  on  March 
"24  following  (1279-80),  although  he  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  there  before,  during  his  occupation  of  the  see.6 
A  new  bishop  (Peter  Quivil)  succeeded  Bronescombe,  who 

*  Mod.  Hallhayes,  in  the  parish  of  Sampford  Arundel. 

1  Wells  MSS.  Lib  R  fol.  186  ;  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  p.  174. 

4  See   "Roger  of  Salisbury,    Bishop  of  Bath  and   Wells,"  by  Canon 
Church,  p.  12.     Pub.  in  Archceoloyia,  vol.  lit 

5  Bronescombe  s  Reg.  p.  16.     (Hinoeston-Randolph),  pp.  41-122. 

•  Bronescombe' s  Jieg.  p  302.    (Op.  cit.  Hinoeston-Randolph.) 
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died  in  1280,  and  after  his  accession  he  advanced  William  de 
Boneton,  one  of  the  canons,7  to  be  Prior  of  Leigh — possibly  on 
the  death  of  Trewvineke.  This  in  the  end  proved  to  be  the 
last  prior  who  ever  held  that  office.8  Whether  the  disorders 
continued,  and  so  led  to  Quivil's  action ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  were  such  perpetual  irregularities  among  the  Augus- 
tines  that  Popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  were  taking 
strong  measures  throughout  Christendom  at  this  precise  period 
to  bring  them  into  discipline  and  obedience;  or  whether 
Quivil  appointed  Bonetone  as  his  creature  to  carry  out  what 
he  was  resolving  to  do,  must  now  remain  undecided,  though 
from  the  steps  taken  by  the  prior  subsequently,  it  seems  that 
he  was  an  unwilling  agent.  In  1284,  only  two  years  after 
advancing  him — in  the  same  year  in  which  the  reform  of  the 
order  was  completed  by  the  Pope — Bishop  Quivil  by  some 
means  ejected  the  prior  and  his  canons,  and  handed  over  the 
monastery,  with  all  its  property  and  patronage,  to  a  community 
of  regular  canonesses  of  the  same  Order,  under  a  certain 
Matilda  de  Tablere  (28th  October,  1 284),  who  took  the  oaths 
as  the  first  Prioress  of  Leigh.9  At  the  same  time  the  new  occu- 
pants added  a  fresh  saint  (Etheldreda  the  Virgin)  to  the  patrons 
of  the  house.  Immediately  after  this  time  the  establishment 
was  often  called  Mynchynleye.  For  example,  in  the  "  Taxatio  " 
of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  (about  1288-91)  we  read  of  the  "Abbess 
of  Canonlegh  "  and  of  the  "  Abb'issa  de  Minchin."  The  original 
name,  however,  seems  to  have  clung  to  the  place  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  only  change  being  the  addition  of  the  pos- 
sessive *8  in  Canonsleigh,  which  is  not  only  in  accord  with 
West-country  idiom,  but  is  the  true  translation  of  the  official 
"Legh  Canonicorum." 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the 
additional  dedication  of  this  religious  house  to  a  fresh  saint. 
Such  seeking  for  further  patronage  and  protection  was  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  hence  we  find  in  some  cases  quite  a 
number  of  patron  saints,  culminating,  as  in  the  chapel  of 

7  "  Ex  collate  sibi  po  testate  a  ceteris  Canonicis  ejusdem  Domusper  Literas 
suas  Patentes,que  resiaent  in  Thesauraria  Domini."  (QuiviVsReg.  (Hingeston- 
Randolph),  p.  339.) 

8  Oliver  {Monasticon,  p.  224)  calls  this  man  "  de  Honetone  "  (Honiton),  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  ;  and  seeing  too  that  Rone  tone  of  Domesday 
(Runnington)is  not  far  from  Canonsleigh,  we  must  abide  by  the  charter,  and  call 
the  last  prior  W.  de  Runnington.  (See  Hingeston -Randolph,  op.  cit.  p.  339.) 

9  Oliver,  Alonasticon,  p.  224  ;  also  Quivil's  Reg.  op.  cit.  p.  340.  She 
must  have  been  only  prioress,  notwithstanding  that  the  entry  in  fo.  126b  of 
Quivil's  Reg.  says  "in  Ablwtissam  de  Leghe,"  for  it  was  only  created  an 
abbey  in  the  year  following.  This  entry,  though  referring  to  an  event  in 
1284,  may  possibly  not  have  been  made  till  later. 
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Bubwith's  Hospital  in  Wells,  in  St.  Saviour,  B  V.  Mary,  and 
All  Saints'.1  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  dedications 
dropped,  as  the  special  devotion  waxed  or  waned,  and  so  in 
the  end  a  totally  different  name  to  that  of  the  original  patron 
saint  became  identified  with  the  church.  Ganonsleigh  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  founder  placed  it  under  the  protection  of 
the  B.V.M.  and  St.  John  Evan.,  but  we  have  seen  how  the 
canonesses  took  by  addition  a  new  patron,  and  later  we  find 
that  in  1400  the  B.V.M.  is  displaced ;  for  in  a  mandate  of 
Bishop  Stafford  of  that  date  it  is  called  "  the  Abbey  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Etheldreda  the  Virgin."2  One 
cannot  fail  to  see  in  all  this  a  clinging  to  that  inborn  feeling 
of  poor  humanity  which  from  the  dawn  of  intelligence  seems 
to  have  led  man  to  seek  safety  by  propitiating  a  multitude  of 
protectors  against  the  evils  he  dreaded.  The  same  ideas 
which  caused  the  personification  of  all  the  aspects  of  Nature, 
and  made  them  into  a  pantheon,  have  only  been  diverted  and 
partly  satisfied.  They  were  still  present,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  mind  of  many  a  man  who  left  his  soul  to 
Almighty  God,  and  to  all  the  Company  of  heaven,  or  who 
dedicated  his  church  to  the  B.V.M.  and  All  Saints.  The  fact 
that  in  England  alone,  there  are  over  1100  churches  dedicated 
to  All  Saints,  tends  to  shew  that  there  is  still  a  hidden  and 
unexpressed  desire  to  propitiate,  and  to  bespeak  the  help  of, 
all  the  hierarchy  of  heaven,  so  that  not  one  who  may  have 
power  over  our  particular  dangers  or  weaknesses  may  be 
passed  over,  or  left  unbesought.8  Was  it  not  some  such 
feeling  as  this  among  the  canonesses  of  Leigh  that  caused 
them  to  adopt  St.  Etheldreda  the  Virgin  as  their  special 
protectress  ?  They  knew  that  they  were  replacing  men  whose 
vices  had  brought  scandal  on  their  Order,  and  so  they  would, 
in  the  earnest  desire  of  their  hearts,  seek  for  a  helper  whom 
they  believed,  to  be  a  guard  and  a  defence  against  those 
particular  sins  which  they  had  vowed  and  hoped  to  shun. 

They  began  well,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  next  century  at 
least  there  appears  to  have  been  no  reason  for  the  Bishops' 

1  See  Somm  and  Dor.  Notes  and  Queries ,  vol.  iii.  p.  xviii.  p.  43. 

8  See  also  Cox's  ChurcJics  of  Derbyshire,  vol.  iv.  pp.  17,  123,  193,  450. 

8  Since  the  above  was  read,  the  writer  has  come  upon  an  account  of  the 
finding  of  an  inscription  in  Rome,  by  Lanciani.  In  the  Athenceum,  No. 
3313,  April  '25th,  1891,  p.  543,  he  writes,  •'  A  freedman  named  L.  L.  Zethua 
was  warned  in  a  vision  to  raise  an  altar  in  honour  of  Augustus,  under  the 
invocation  of  '  Mercurius  Deus  iEternus.'  Following  these  directions,  Lucre- 
tius Zethus  had  the  altar  made,  and  unwilling  apparently  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  gods  in  general,  dedicated  it,  not  only  to  Mercury -Augustus,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  the  sun,  the  moon,  Apollo,  Diana, 
Fortune,  Ops,  Isis,  Piety,  and  the  Fates." 
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interference.  Enthusiastic  friends  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  in  the  very  next  year  (1285)  a  rich  lady,  Matilda  de 
Clare,  Countess  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  sent  a  present  of 
600  marcs  (a  great  sum  in  those  days,  equal  to  about 
£12,000), " bonorum  et  legalium  sterlingorum"  by  the  hands  of 
Robert  de  Bathingtone  (Haddington),  Walter  de  la  More, 
a  Cistercian,  and  Gilbert  of  Wycombe,  a  priest  Upon  this 
Bishop  Quivil  raised  the  Priory  to  the  dignity  of  an  Abbey, 
aud  made  the  Countess  Matilda  its  first  Abbess.4 

Besides  the  money  gift  above  noted,  we  find  the  same  lady 
bestowed  another  very  valuable  benefaction,  and  moreover 
undertook  to  endow  the  new  community.  Besides  the  manor 
below  referred  to,  she  conveyed  to  them  the  manors  of 
Rockbear,  NorthJeigh,  Hockford  (Oakford),  Godleford,  Duns- 
ford,  with  the  advowsons  of  some  of  them.6  But  whether 
before  or  after  this  time  she  became  abbess  is  a  little  uncer- 
tain. "  Matilda  de  Clare,  Countess  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford, 
for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  Richard,  formerly  her  husband, 
Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  grants  to  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Etheldreda  of  Legh  in  frankal- 
moigne,  the  whole  of  her  manor  of  Sydinghow  (or  Maningtree, 
in  Essex),  to  hold  the  same  for  ever."6  (c.  1280.)  Although 
this  date  of  the  deed  is  about  1280,  it  cannot  have  been  made 
till  after  1284,  because  not  till  that  date  was  St.  Etheldreda 
adopted  as  a  patron  saint.  Very  probably  these  gifts  preceded 
the  money,  and  it  is  likely  that  altogether  they  led  to  the 
action  of  Quivil,  in  making  the  Priory  into  an  Abbey,  with 
herself  as  the  titular  abbess. 

No  doubt  these  important  endowments  made  the  fortune 
of  the  house,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  buildings  were 
improved  at  once;  probably  that  part  which  now  remains 
standing  was  then  erected. 

The  house  was  further  enriched  by  Quivil's  successor, 
Walter  de  Stapledon,  who  "  communi  et  unanimi  consensu  " 
of  his  chapter  appropriated  to  the  Abbey,  the  church  of 
Donesforde  (Dunsford)  subject  to  a  payment  reserved  to  the 
chapter  and  their  successors  of  "annua  quatuor  marcarum 
Pensioned 7  To  this  deed,  dated  August  5th,  1314,  Bishop 
Stapledon  has  appended  an  interesting  document  in  old 
French  and  Latin,  in  the  margin  of  which  Bishop  Grandisson 
has  written,  in  his  usual  style  of  annotation,  "Reformacio 

4  QuiviVs  Reg.  fo.  129  (Hingeston-Randolph),  op.  tit.  p.  318. 
8  Oliver,  Monasticon,  p.  224. 

6  Bod.  Lib.,  Dov.  Chart,  viii. 

7  Staplcdoti*8  Reg.  (Hingeston-Randolph),  p.  94. 
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de  Canoneleye."  It  is  a  letter  upon  the  conduct  of  "  ses  cheres 
fiulles  en  Dieu,"  to  whom  he  sends  "  Salutz,  ove  la  beneiceon 
Jhesu  Grist  et  la  nostre,"  and  is  apparently  identical  in 
many  respects  with  another  addressed  to  the  prioress  of 
Polslo,  which  was  under  Benedictine  rule.  He,  however, 
carefully  addresses  severally  "la  Abbesse,  eta  de  Leghe," 
and  "  la  Priouresse  et  Covent  de  Polslo/'  thus  disposing  of 
the  question  raised  as  to  whether  there  ever  were  abbesses,8 
By  a  comparison  of  the  two  documents  we  are  able  to  see 
that  Canonsleigh  was  under  much  less  strict  vows  than 
Polslo.  Thus  the  nuns  of  the  former  were  permitted  to  visit 
their  friends  at  a  distance,  under  conditions  not  permitted  to 
the  latter.     He  writes : 

"Item. — Dame  qi  voit  a  visiter  ses  amys  en  la  fourme  susdite 
(i.e.,  as  given  to  Polslo)  he  adds,  tunc  dicitur  sic  ulteriusy —  ceo  est 
a  savoir  en  Somersete,  Dorsete,  Deveneschire  ou  en  Cornwaille, 
deit  retoumer  a  lostel,  et  cetera,  ut  supra  usque  ibi — si  ceo  ne  soit> 
et  tunc  sic — hors  des  quatres  Counteez  avantditz  en  plus  loigteyn 
pais  et  adonkes  eit  temps  assigne  plus  outre  par  la  Abbesse,  solom 
ceo  qe  ele  verra  qe  ceo  soit  a  faire,  eyant  totes  voyes  regard  a  la 
loigtenete  et  a  la  procheincte  du  lieu,  sicome  est  desusdit,  et  plus 
longe  temps  ne  eit  mie,  si  ceo  ne  soit  par  mort  ou  maladie  conue, 
etc,  usque  ibi — nule  Dame  de  vostre  Keligioo,  Professe  ou  nient 
Prof  esse — quo  capitulo  dempto  usque  ibV* 

He  then  goes  on  to  order  that  they  are  to  have  a  confessor 
assigned,  removable,  however,  by  himself  and  his  successors, 
who  alone  except "  en  peril  de  mort "  shall  confess  and  absolve 
them,  etc. ;  and  because  he  has  heard  that  many  scandals  and 
"deshonestetes"  have  previously  happened,  that  there  is  "un 
us  "  (adit,  door,  entry)  into  the  cellar,  where  a  man  brews  "  le 
braes,'1  and  another  under  the  new  chamber  of  the  abbess; 
he  orders  and  commands  that  these  very  two  places  (qe 
meisme  ceux  deus  us)  be  well  stopped  up  by  a  wall  of  stone 
before  the  next  Easter. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  court  language  of  the  time  (1320) 
these  letters  are  of  great  interest,  and  present  several  gram- 
matical peculiarities,  widely  divergent  from  modern  French. 
In  phrases  such  as  "la  beneiceon  Jhesu  Crist,"  and  "les 
Observances  Seint  Benet,"  the  absence  of  the  de  or  any  mark 
of  the  genitive  case  is  very  conspicuous.  One  precisely  similar 
construction  has  come  down  to  us  unaltered,  and  become 
common  English.  The  term  Court  Baron,  if  extended,  should 
be  Court  du  Baron,  but  by  old  French  idiom  the  genitive 

8  See  op.  eit.  pp.  95,  316,  for  the  full  text  of  the  two  letters. 
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prefix  was  dropped.  Our  own  Devonshire  omission  of  the  to 
before  the  infinitive  in  such  sentences  as  "  you  'm  bound  vor 
go  "  is  analogous. 

But  the  ejected  canons  of  Leigh  did  not  submit  quietly 
to  the  violent  change.  They  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Peckham),  who  wrote  to  the  king,  about  1286, 
on  behalf  of  "his"  (i.e.  the  king's)  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Leghe,  and  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
William  de  Hamilton,  to  ask  for  the  said  Prior  a  writ  of 
"  Novel  Disseisin/1  to  oust  the  nuns,  and  complaining  that 
the  Prior  and  his  canons  had  been  unjustly  and  by  false 
suggestion,  removed  from  the  place  where  they  had  been 
professed.  The  royal  protection  was  claimed  while  the  suit 
was  being  prosecuted,  and  that  "  multo  honestius  est  servos 
Dei,  juxta  intencionem  Fundatoris,  ad  Monasterium  suum 
reducere  quam  mulierculas  inibi,  non  sine  suspicione  et 
scandalo  et  ipsorum  sacerdotum  prejudicio,  confovere."9 

The  appeal,  however,  failed,  and  the  "little  women"  (muli- 
erculse)  kept  possession. 

Bishop  Quivil  seems  to  have  visited  the  convent  much 
oftener  than  his  predecessor.  He  went  there  from  Wellington 
on  December  20th,  1281 ;  and  in  1283  he  was  there  on  June 
29th  and  30th,  July  1st,  2nd,  5th,  and  9th,  and  again  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month.  On  August  14th  he  was  there 
again.  This  was  the  year  before  he  ousted  the  canons,  so  we 
may  be  quite  sure  he  found  matters  in  a  bad  state,  to  require 
such  frequent  visitation,  and  subsequently  such  drastic 
treatment.  Having  put  out  the  men,  there  is  no  record  of 
his  having  personally  visited  the  place  afterwards. 

Lady  Gloucester  and  Hertford  reigued  many  years,  but 
how  long  does  not  precisely  appear.  She  seems  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  near  relative,  for  a  Petronilla  de  Clare,  perhaps 
a  younger  sister,  is  mentioned  as  abbess  in  1318,  who  at  that 
date  must  have  been  advanced  in  age  or  sickly  (she  died 
1320),  inasmuch  as  on  January  12th,  1319,  Joan  de 
Badyngtone,  a  canoness  of  Leghe,  was  appointed  coadjutor 
to  Petronilla,  the  abbess.1 

This  appointment,  with  that  of  Gregory  de  Haddington  by 
Bishop  Stafford  in  1402  (see  below),  and  the  fact  that 
Matilda  de  Clare  sent  her  money  by  Robert  de  Rathingtone, 
show  that,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear,  there  must  have 
been  for  generations  a  close  connection  between  Canonsleigh 
and  Raddington  (in  Somerset). 

9  QuiviVs  Reg.  (Hingeston-Randolph),  p.  392. 

1  Staplcdons  Hey.  (Hingeston-Randolph),  pp.  96,  272. 
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No  very  important  event  is  recorded  as  having  ever 
happened  to  the  nuns.  They  seem  to  have  been  fond  of 
gadding  about  and  going  out  for  holidays,  and  so  perhaps  to 
have  suffered  a  little  in  repute,  for  in  1320  the  bishop  found 
it  necessary  to  dispatch  a  long  injunction  to  both  Canonsleigh 
and  to  Polslo,  upon  the  question  of  maintaining  stricter  order 
and  as  to  the  visiting  to  be  permitted  to  novices,  etc.2 

This  seems  to  have  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  com- 
munity ;  or  perhaps  the  next  abbess,  who  is  named  Margaret 
Aunger,  or  Auchur,8  was  more  strict  and  trustworthy,  for  in 
1329  we  find  that  Bishop  Grandisson,  who  had  succeeded  in 
the  meanwhile,  was  so  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
convent,  and  had  such  confidence  in  her,  that  he  gave  her 
permission  to  grant  dispensations  to  her  nuns  for  visiting ; 
and  in  1330  he  bequeathed  five  marcs  to  the  abbey.  The 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  community  at  this  period  is 
testified  by  the  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  his  twenty 
years'  tenure  of  the  see  Bishop  Stapledon  only  made  one 
visitation,  viz.,  March  12th,  1323.  This  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  Bishops  Bronescombe's  and  Quivil's  frequent  appearances 
among  the  canons. 

At  this  time  the  abbey  had  become  rich  and  prosperous. 
Though  we  do  not  know  how  it  came  by  all  of  them,  yet  the 
patronage  of  the  livings  of  Hockworthy,  Little  Hempston, 
Oakford,  and  Northleigh,  besides  Dunsford  and  Sampford 
Arundel,  already  accounted  for,  belonged  to  it ;  also  the  entire 
manor  and  church  of  Burlescombe,  including  the  presentation.4 

In  1400  Bishop  Stafford  officially  visited  the  abbey,  having 
previously  addressed  his  mandate,  or  formal  notice,  to  Lucy 
Warre,  the  Abbess  of  St.  John  the  Evan,  and  St  Etheldreda 
the  Virgin,  for  its  visitation  on  19th  June.  This  visitation 
was  only  partially  fulfilled,  for  he  commissioned  his  chan- 
cellor, Kichard  Hals,  to  discharge  the  duty,  which  he  did  on 
the  25th  June.  The  bishop,  however,  had  been  at  the 
convent,  for  on  June  20th  he  granted  there  a  license  for 
private  oratories  to  Elinor  de  Fizpayn,  and  to  Thomas  Horsey 
and  Alice  his  wife.6 

The  mention  of  these  Somerset  names  proves  what  is  clear 

1  See  Oliver,  Monaslicon,  p.  163.  See  Stapledon  8  Beg.  op.  cit.  pp.  95, 
316. 

3  "Margaret  Aucher ;  her  Benediction  as  Abbess,  at  Clyst,  24  Aug.  1820  (by 
Bp.  Stapledon).  Present :  Richard  de  Coletone,  Walter  Gilford,  Thomas  de 
Eentone,  Thomas  Herewarde,  Rich,  de  Wideslade,  Rob.  Hereward — all 
Diocesan  Officials.  {Stapledon  8  Register  (Hingeston-Randolph),  p.  199.) 

4  See  Stafford* 8  Beg.,  op.  cit.  p.  41  ;  also  Quivil's  Beg.  p.  818. 
3  Stafford's  Beg.  (Hingeston-Randolph),  p.  49. 
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from  other  documents,  that  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  had,  and 
exercised,  authority  in  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In 
1402  Stafford  appointed  Gregory,6  rector  of  Haddington  (in 
the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells),  to  be  confessor  to  the 
community. 

On  July  25th,  1410,  he  granted  a  licence  to  the  abbess, 
Lucy  Warre,  for  a  private  oratory  within  the  abbey.  This 
tends  to  show  the  extent  of  the  conventual  buildings.  She 
was  then  probably  very  old  or  in  bad  health,  and  so  unable  to 
attend  the  abbey  church — no  doubt  some  distance  from  her 
apartments;  for  on  October  11th  in  the  same  year  she  died ; 
and  we  have  particulars  of  the  election  of  her  successor, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  much  deliberation 
and  formality. 

The  sub-prioress  (Christina  Soges),  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
community,  sent  William  Baunton  to  inform  the  bishop  that 
they  had  elected  Mary  Beauchamp,  one  of  their  number,  to 
succeed.  We  have  the  names  of  many  Devonshire  families 
among  those  of  the  clergy,  nuns,  and  female  officials  of  the 
abbey:  these  are  John  Barel,  R.  of  St.  Illogan;  Thomas 
Gylle,  clerk ;  Katharine  Tambroke  (cantorissa),  Joan  Downes 
(8acrista)t  Meliora  Okinforda  (celeraria),  Joan  Laury,  Thomasia 
Tracy,  Elizabeth  Fitzwater,  Joan  More,  Margery  Cheselden, 
Walter  Stalworde,  chaplain  ;  William  Jew,  Alice  Werthe. 

The  formal  election  took  place  on  November  24th,  1410, 
and  required  a  mandate  for  its  confirmation,  and  a  certificate 
of  its  due  proclamation  in  the  parish  church  of  Burlescombe. 
After  which  another  mandate,  on  December  13th,  was  issued 
to  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  for  her  induction  and  instal- 
lation.7 

Joan  Aruixdd  succeeded  Mary  Beauchamp  on  March  19th, 
1449.  The  form  of  consenting  to  her  election,  which  is  of 
much  interest,  is,  from  Lacy,  Reg.  vol.  ii.  fo.  250,  as  follows : 

M I  suster  Johan  Arundell,  mynchen  of  the  monastery  of 
Synt  John  the  Apostell  and  Evangeliste  and  Etheldrede  the 
virgin  0f  Canonlegh  and  the  order  of  Seynt  Austyn  in  the 
diocesis  of  Excet,  order  and  rule  of  the  holy  Fader  Seynt 
Austyn  in  the  saide  monastery  expresse  professid,  yn  laful 
Hgs  ysette,  electe  yn  abbasse  of  the  said  monastery  and  ofte 
W1  instaunce  and  grete  requeste  yn  the  party  of  my  susteryn 
md  mynchyns  of  the  saide  monastery  requirid  that  to  the 
tfacion  of  ham  of  me  I  made  that  I  scholde  yeve  my 
vV*K*nU\  I  the  forsaide  Johan  willyng  not  to  withstande  ne 

•  See  Stafford's  Req.  (Hingeston-Randolph),  p.  49. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  49,  153. 
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contradie  the  will  of  Almyghty  Godde,  to  the  worshipp  of 
the  Blessed  Trinite,  Fader,  Sone,  and  Holy  Gost,  also  to  the 
worshipp  of  Seynt  Johan  Apostell  and  Evangeliste  and 
Seynt  Etheldrede  the  holy  virgyn  yn  whos  namys  and 
worshipp  owre  conventuall  churche  abovesaide  is  worthely 
and  holily  is  halwid,  beyng  yet  ynne  the  tyme  of  laws,  as  I 
am  enformed,  to  yeve  my  consent  aforesaide  to  the  foresaide 
eleccion  by  my  susteris  abovesaide  of  me  made,  I  consente 
by  this  present  wry tyng."  8 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  mention  of  the  B.  V.  Mary  is 
here  made. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  following  are  all  the  abbesses 
whose  names  have  remained. 

Matilda  de  Tablero 
Matilda  de  Clare    . 
Petronilla  de  Clare 
Joan  de  Radyngtone 
Margaret  Aunger 
Juliana  Lam  pre 
Christina  Edewis 
Lucy  Warre 
Mary  Beauchamp 
Joan  Arundel 
Christina  Edewik 
Elizabeth  Fowell 

The  publication  of  later  registers  of  the  bishops  will 
doubtless  throw  more  light  upon  the  last  century  of  the 
Abbey's  existence. 

By  his  will,  proved  July  12,  1498,  Dr.  John  Caldbek,9 
Vicar  of  Wellington,  left 

"  Abbatisse  et  conventui  de  Canonlegh  xx8." 

And  seeing  that  the  testator  had  in  his  time  been  a  learned 
don  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  a  famous  preacher  holding  the 
Archbishop's  licence  to  preach  in  several  dioceses,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he,  like  Gregory  of  Haddington  before 
him,  was  the  appointed  confessor  to  the  community;  and 
thus  there  is  shown  another  link  between  Exeter  and  Bath  and 
Wells.  Probably  too  at  this  time  the  abbey  was — like  Ford, 
at  the  climax  of  its  prosperity,  and  ready  for  the  greedy  grasp 
of  the  spoiler — soon  to  be  fastened  upon  it.  We  know  who 
was  the  abbess  at  the  time,  but  do  not  know  under  what 

8  Oliver,  Mojiasticon,  p.s  225. 
•  See  "Notes  on  Wellington," 
xxxviii.  1892. 
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pretext  the  suppression  was  decreed ;  that  doom,  however,  fell 
upon  it  February  16,  1538-9,  and  on  December  30  in  the 
same  year  the  king  granted  a  lease  for  21  years,  at  a  rental 
of  £23  14s.  2d.,  of  the  site  and  precincts  of  the  late  monastery 
of  Ganonsleigh,  also  the  tithes  of  sheaf,  aud  the  rectories  of 
Oakford  and  Burlescombe,  to  Thomas  de  Soulemont,  of  London, 
and  thus  the  priory  and  abbey  ignominiously  finished  a  life 
which  had  then  existed  353  years. 

The  inmates  were  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  driven  out  into 
the  world  to  beg  or  starve,  but  to  each  was  assigned  a  pension 


To  Elizabeth  Fowell,  Abbess  . 
Thomesyn  Sutton,  Prioress 
Sabyne  Cobilstone 
Alice  Bonde 

£ 
40 

.       5 
4 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

per  annum. 

Philuppe  Fortescue 
Helen  Ayssheforde 
Agnes  Percy 
Johane  Bowyer 
Margaret  Sydenham 
Elizabeth  Chudeley 
Agnes  Bratton 
Johane  Abree 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9» 

Elizabeth  Carewe  . 

5 

0 

0 

99 

Margaret  Pollerd  . 
Christian  Holbene 

5 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

99 
99 

Agnes  Dulond 

4 

0 

0 

99 

Mary  Pomeroy 
Sibell  Fowell 

4 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

19 
99 

Total 

£109 

0 

0 

per  annum. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  place  is  a  mere  record  of 
spoliation  and  destruction,  which  has  left  only  just  enough  of 
ruin  to  keep  alive  the  name  of  one  of  Devon's  great  religious 
houses. 

In  1544  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  site  to  Sir  John  St.  Leger, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Columbs,  who  held  it  till  1658. 
From  the  latter  it  passed  to  a  Mr.  Smith,  then  to  Sir  William 
Breton,  of  London,  who  sold  it  in  1765  to  Mr.  John  Browne. 
The  mansion,  which  some  of  these  purchasers  had  erected  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  abbey,  was  finally  demolished  in  1821. 

The  Essex  property  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Bainsforth 
in  1541 ;  and  the  manor  of  Dunsford,  with  its  church  and 
rectory,  was  conveyed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  John  Fulford 
and  Mr.  Henry  Colles  in  1544. 
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The  following  items  are  of  interest  as  showing  some  of  the 
sources  whence  the  abbey  got  its  income  from  endowments, 
as  well  as  some  of  its  liabilities : 


£  s.    d. 

.  26  2  2 

31  8  0 

18  18  11 

.  19  6  8 

,  30  16  11 

.   2  12  5 

7  18  0 

.  20  0  5 

6 

CANON8LEIGH. 

(Abstract  from  Rentals  of  St.  Nicholas  Priory,  Exeter ;  anno  regni 

Edwardi  IV.  decimo  sexto.) 

Item  de  Abbatissa  de  Canonlegh  pro  redditu 
unius  exclusi  (sluice)  fixi  ad  terrain  domini 
apud  Dunsford,  una  libra  piperis  et  in  pecunia 
per  annum  iijd. l 

Valor  Eccles.  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Veni8  valor  &c.  predicte  abbatie  unde  Elizabeth 
Fowell  est  abattissa  ejusdem  domus. 2 

Manerium  de  Dunsford    . 
Manerium  de  Rockebear  . 
Manerium  de  Netherton  . 
Manerium  de  Hockford    . 
Manerium  de  Canonlegh  . 
Chilloman  et  South  Tawton 
Godelefford  in  comitatu  Suffolk 
Manytre  in  comitatu  Essex 
Mourdon  in  comitatu  Dorset 


Among  other  items  of  detail  are  the  following : 

Seynt  Margarettis  Thorne  in  comitatu  Somerset 

Valor  per  annum  cum  lxxiij8  de  redditu  assise 
tenencium  convencionariorum  ibidem — 

Ex  cum  "•  de  redditu  terrarum  dominicalium 
ibidem  per  annum  Summa 

Inde  resolutum  annuatim  Anne  regine  Anglie  et 
heredibus  suis  de  quodam  annuali  redditu 

Et  eidem  regine  et  heredibus  suis  pro  hurdesylva 
[hurdsilver]  per  annum 

Et  Ricardo  Warr  militi  et  heredibus  suis  pro 
capitali  redditu  exeunte  de  premissis  per 
annum  .  .  ... 

Et  Edwardo  Stradlyng  et  heredibus  suis  de 
quodam  annuali  redditu  ibidem  per  annum    . 

Et  archidiacono  de  Taunton  et  successoribus  suis 
de  precio  quatuor  niodis  sigali  pro  quodam 
annuali  redditu  exeunte  de  premissis  per 
annum  .  .  ... 

Summa  solucionis 

Et  remanet  iiij  v8. 

1  Oliveb's  Monasticon,  p.  125.  *  p.  232  et  seq. 
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Sampford  Arundell  in  predicto  com  Somerset 

Valor  per  annum  cum  liiij*  iiijd  de  redditu 

assise  tenenencium  ibidem 
Et  cum  xijd  de  perquisitis  curie  et  aliis  proficuis 

ibidem  communibus  annis  s        d 

summa  clara  .       lv      iiij 
Summa  totalis  possessionum  temporalium  dicte  abbatic  per  an. 

clara,  £169  Is.  9d. 

Besides  these  there  were : 

"  Possessiones  spirituales,"  i.e.  tithes,  &c,  a  total  of  £197  3s.  Id. : 
showing  the  money  income  of  the  Abbey  to  have  been  at  least 
£366  4s.  lOd. 

Out  of  these  receipts  we  find  the  Abbey  had  to  pay  to  the 
Bishop3  of  Exeter  26*  8d;  also  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunkeswell 
annually  £9  18s.  8d.,  rather  a  large  sum  in  the  time  of  the 
Valor  Eccl.  Hen.  VIII.4 

There  had  also  been  "a  chantry  of  cvj8  viid,  founded  by 
the  late  prioress  and  convent  of  Ganonleghe  to  fynde  a  priest 
to  pray  for  the  sowle  of  one  Aysheforde  of  Aysheforde  in  the 
parish  church  of  Burlescom,  out  of  the  manor  of  Ganonleghe, 
parcell  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  priory  of  Canonleghe."6 

In  conclusion  the  writer  desires  to  tender  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Kev.  Prebendary  F.  C.  Hingeston-Randolph 
for  the  quarry  of  materials  he  has  provided  for  the  sketch 
here  given. 

3  Olivkii,  Monastkony  p.  422. 

4  Op.  cit.  p.  398. 

*  Chantry  Rolls  of  Dev.  «£•  Cornwall,  37  Hen.  VIIL  (1546). 


ON  SOME  NEW  OE  EAEE  MAEINE  ANIMALS 
EECENTLY  DISCOVEKED  ON  THE  COAST 

OF  DEVONSHIEE. 

BY    WALTER    GARSTANG,     M.A., 
Naturalist  on  the  Stag  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association* 

(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


There  are  four  English  counties  which  have  earned  a  historic 
fame  in  the  annals  of  British  Marine  Zoology;  and,  curiously 
enough,  they  form  two  areas  situated  on  widely  separated 
coasts,  at  the  north-eastern  and  south-western  extremities  of 
England.  I  need  hardly  add  that  these  four  famous  counties 
are  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall. 

With  the  north-eastern  area  will  always  be  associated  the 
names  of  Johnston,  Alder,  Hancock,  Norman,  and  others 
belonging  to  that  famous  band  of  Tyneside  naturalists  whose 
thorough  and  accurate  researches  are  known  to  every  marine 
zoologist.  Canon  Norman  is  still  among  us,  the  foremost  of 
the  British  marine  zoologists  of  to-day,  and  ever  ready  to 
help  with  his  wide  experience  those  younger  men  who  are 
following  him  in  the  pursuit  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
branches  of  scientific  knowledge. 

No  less  fortunate  have  Devon  and  Cornwall  been  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  series  of  eminent  marine  zoologists  as 
Montagu,  Couch,  Clark,  Gosse,  and  Bate.  But  these  men, 
whose  successful  researches  have  rendered  their  names  so 
famous,  are  now  no  more.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by 
new  men ;  and  it  is  upon  these  workers  that  the  reputation 
of  the  West  must  now  depend.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
maintain  that  general  interest  which  is  so  great  a  factor  in 
the  advancement  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  I  would  like 
to  suggest,  through  the  means  afforded  by  the  Devonshire 
Association,  that  every  step  should  be  taken  which  will 
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tend  towards  an  increased  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
individual  naturalists  and  between  different  societies.  Under 
the  conditions  of  mutual  help  and  friendly  co-operation 
enthusiasm  spreads,  and  work,  instead  of  being  largely  wasted, 
is  directed  towards  wise  and  useful  ends. 

In  order  to  indicate  what  a  wide  field  of  knowledge  still 
remains  unknown  in  spite  of  the  fruitful  labours  and  valuable 
discoveries  of  our  predecessors,  I  will  give  here  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  additions  to  the 
Devonshire  fauna  which  have  been  made  by  means  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Association  since  its  establishment  at 
Plymouth  four  years  ago.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  list 
includes  not  only  interesting  forms  which  have  not  before 
been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire,  but  a  number  of 
genera  and  species  which  are  new  to  science.  These  dis- 
coveries are  an  indication  of  success  in  work  which  should 
encourage  all  those  in  the  West  to  whom  shore-collecting, 
dredging,  and  tow-netting  offer  a  delightful  means  of  studying 
the  varied  and  wonderful  problems  of  animal  life. 

CCELENTERATA. 

HYDROZOA. 
TUBICLAVA  CORNUCOPLE,  Norman. 

Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (3),  xiii.  p.  82. 

I  found  a  large  colony  of  this  rare  Hydroid  (consisting  of 
from  90  to  100  polyps)  in  material  dredged  in  about  15 
fathoms'  water  on  June  10th  last.  The  colony  covers 
almost  the  whole  of  the  upper  side  of  the  shell  of  an 
Aporrhau  pes-pelicani,  tenanted  by  a  Pliascolion  strombi. 
Apart  from  the  difference  of  habit,  there  are  several 
interesting  differences  of  structure  between  my  specimens 
and  those  originally  described  by  Norman  from  the 
Shetlands.  The  lines  of  growth  encircling  the  hydrothecae 
nowhere  project  so  as  to  assume  a  ridge-like  form,  as 
shown  in  Norman's  figure.  The  polyps  and  blastostyles 
arise  from  a  continuous  carpet-like  crust,  whereas  in 
Norman's  specimens  the  base  had  the  form  of  a  branched, 
creeping  stolon.  The  difference,  however,  is  rather 
apparent  than  real ;  for  it  is  already  known  that  the 
retiform  stolon  of  young  Podocoryne  colonies  becomes 
converted  during  further  growth  into  an  expanded 
encrusting  base. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  the  blastostyles  invariably  possess 
a  slender  terminal  portion,  with  a  slightly  dilated  apex, 
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which  is  prolonged  beyond  the  mulberry-like  mass  of 
gonophores,  except  when  contracted.  It  is  an  interesting 
vestigial  structure,  being  homologous  with  the  tentacular 
portion  of  a  digestive  polyp;  and  its  discovery  in  T. 
cornucopia  reduces  the  gap  between  this  species  and  T. 
lucerna.  I  can  thus  support  both  Norman  and  Hincks 
in  their  remarks  on  the  generic  position  of  this  interest- 
ing form. 

Haloikema  Lankesterii,  0.  G.  Bourne. 

This  Hydroid,  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  was  described  by 
Mr.  Bourne  (Jour.  M.  B.  A.  i  1890,  p.  395,  pL  xxvi) 
from  specimens  found  by  me  in  1889  and  1890  in 
different  parts  of  Plymouth  Sound.  According  to  Mr. 
Bourne's  description,  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  genus 
Halecium,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  following  respects. 
The  stems  are  erect,  jointed,  and  sparingly  branched. 
The  hydrothecae  are  tubular,  with  a  slightly  everted  rim, 
and  are  sometimes  borne  on  a  short  pedicel.  The 
hydranths  are  very  large,  elongated,  fusiform,  with  a 
single  circlet  of  16  to  20  filiform  tentacles,  and  abso- 
utely  non-retractile.  Both  hydranths  and  coenosarc  are 
of  a  characteristic  deep  brown  colour.  The  original 
specimens  were  dredged  in  5-7  fathoms  of  water, 
attached  to  loose  stones;  and  I  have  since  obtained 
additional  specimens,  a  description  of  which  is  deferred 
until  colonies  with  gonophores  make  their  appearance. 

Saphenia  mirabilis,  Str.  Wright. 

Several  hundreds  of  this  rare  and  interesting  Medusa  were 
captured  by  Mr.  Cunningham  (Jour.  M.  B.  A.  ii.  p.  194) 
in  a  large  tow-net  worked  off  the  Eddystone  on  July 
16th,  1891.  The  species  is  characterised  by  the  depressed 
form  of  its  umbrella,  the  presence  of  only  two  extensile 
tentacles,  and  a  very  extensile  peduncle  which  is  several 
times  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  umbrella.  The 
diameter  of  the  umbrella  in  the  largest  specimens  was 
about  12  mm.    We  have  taken  it  again  this  year. 

Mugglea  atlantica,  J.  T.  Cunningham  (sp.). 

This  is  a  new  species  of  Siphonophore  which  made  its 

appearance  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  1891.     It  differs  from  M. 

Kockii,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  shown  (Jour.  M.  B.  A. 

ii.,  1892,  pp.  212-215,  2  figs.),  in  possessing  a  much 

larger  hydrcecium,  which  extends  to  one  third  the  height 
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of  the  nectosac,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  somatocyst, 
the  upper  end  of  which,  with  its  contained  oleocyst,  is 
above  the  apex  of  the  nectosac.  From  Mr.  Cunningham's 
remarks  it  appears  probable  that  this  elegant  Siphono- 
phore  has  a  geographical  range  extending  as  far  south 
as  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  probably  the  species 
obtained  by  Mr.  Bourne  on  his  cruise  in  H.M.S.  Research 
off  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland. 

CTENOPHORA. 
BOLINA  HYDATINA,  Chun. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  May  Mr.  T.  H.  Riches  discovered 
a  number  of  lobate  Ctenophores,  apparently  belonging  to 
this  species,  in  the  tow-net  gatherings  taken  in  Plymouth 
Sound.  On  May  26th  only  two  or  three  were  present ; 
next  day  they  were  abundant ;  while  on  the  28th  they 
were  again  reduced  in  numbers,  and  have  not  since  been 
seen.  Although  Hormiphora  plumosa  is  usually  plentiful 
off  our  coasts  in  the  summer  months,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  species  of  the  Ctenophora  Lobata  has  been 
recorded  from  our  southern  shores.  Off  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  Prof.  Mcintosh  has  also  recorded  the  abundant 
occurrence  of  lobate  Ctenophores,  which  he  has  referred 
to  the  species  Lesuetcria  vitrea  of  Milne-Edwards. 

ANTHOZOA. 

Eloactis  Mazeli,  Jourdan  (sp.). 

Ilyanthm  Mazeli,  Jourd.  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  x.  1880,  p.  41. 
Eloactis  Mazelii,  Andres,  Die  Actinien,  1884,  p.  248. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  remarkable  Actinian,  which  is 
now  for  the  first  time  recorded  as  a  member  of  the 
British  fauna,  was  dredged  in  20  fathoms  on  June  28th 
this  year.  It  bears  a  striking  superficial  resemblance  to 
Ilyanthus  Mitchellii,  as  figured  by  Gosse,  but  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  it.  It  is  at  once  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  exactly  20  tentacles,  which  are  arranged  in 
two  cycles  of  10  each.  The  tentacles  of  the  outer 
cycle  project  outwards;  those  of  the  inner  cycle  are 
only  three-quarters  as  long  as  those  of  the  outer  cycle, 
and  project  upwards.  The  tentacles  of  the  two  cycles 
alternate  with  one  another  in  position.  They  possess 
remarkably  little  power  of  retraction  or  prehension. 

The  column  of  my  specimen  is  of  a  uniform  bright 
vermilion-orange,  marked  by  slightly  paler  vertical  lines 
(caused  by  the  mesenteries),  which  run  down  from  the 
interspaces  between  the  tentacles.  Between  every  pair  of 
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these  lines,  in  the  upper  region  of  the  column,  there 
exists  a  vertical  series  of  conspicuous  opaque  white  spots, 
which  gradually  diminish  in  size  and  brightness  from 
above  downwards.  These  spots  are  transversely  elong- 
ated, except  the  top  one  of  each  series,  which  is  a  con- 
spicuous round  white  spot,  and  is  connected  with  the 
next  spot  below  it  by  a  short  vertical  white  line. 
In  this  way  the  two  uppermost  spots  beneath  each 
tentacle  are  united  to  form  a  dumbbell-like  mark.  I 
describe  these  markings  in  detail,  because  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  Mediterranean  specimens. 
Their  presence  suggests  the  possibility  that  our  northern 
form  may  constitute  a  distinct  variety  of  the  species. 

The  disk  is  whitish  and  semi-transparent,  and  marked  with 
opaque  grey  radiating  streaks  of  an  elongated  elliptical 
form,  large  and  small  alternately.  The  larger  streaks 
arise  from  the  base  of  the  long  tentacles,  and  are  pro- 
duced inwards  so  as  to  meet  the  edge  of  the  stomatodseum ; 
the  smaller  streaks  correspond  with  the  small  tentacles, 
but  do  not  extend  to  the  stomatodaeum. 

The  tentacles  have  a  colour  exactly  resembling  that  of  the 
disc,  except  that  all  their  tips  are  vermilion-orange,  like 
the  column. 

I  have  rarely  seen  the  mouth  pout  outwards,  as  shewn  in 
the  figures  of  Andres  and  Jourdan. 

The  animal  in  captivity  burrows  in  sand  until  the  lower 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  column  is  buried.  The  disc  is 
always  expanded,  except  upon  continued  disturbance, 
and  the  tentacles  are  almost  motionless.  They  seem  not 
to  be  used  for  catching  prey,  or  for  conveying  it  to  the 
mouth.  The  only  way  in  which  I  have  persuaded  this 
individual  to  feed  is  by  placing  a  piece  of  rag-worm 
directly  upon  its  mouth,  when  it  is  slowly  and  steadily 
sucked  down. 

In  the  shortness  and  non-prehensile  character  of  the 
tentacles  this  Actinian  furnishes  a  near  example  of  that 
tendency  of  these  appendages  to  degenerate  in  deep- 
water  forms,  which  was  so  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
collections  of  H.M.S.  Challenger. 

VERMES. 

NEMERTINEA. 

Carinella  polymorpha,  Renter  (sp.) 

Discovered  by  Mr.  Riches  (Jour.  M.B.A.  ii  1892,  p.  284) ; 
trawled  in  25  fathoms  off  Stoke  Point ;  new  to  Britain. 
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Cerebratulus  aurantiacus,  Orube. 

An  individual  of  this  species,  which  I  also  record  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Riches,  was  taken  under  a  stone 
between  tide-marks  in  Wembury  Bay  on  June  10th  last. 
It  is  new  to  Britain,  the  nearest  locality  from  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  recorded  being  fiat  Island,  Herm. 

archiannelida. 

DlNOPHiLUS  T^NIATUS,  Harmer. 

This  new  Dinophilus  has  been  thoroughly  described  by 
Mr.  Harmer  in  the  Journal  of  the  M.  B.  A.  i.  188  y, 
pp.  119-142,  plates  ix.  and  x.  It  is  a  little  worm, 
not  exceeding  two  millimetres  in  length,  of  a  bright 
orange  colour;  and  is  abundant  at  Plymouth  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  in  rock-pools  near  high  water- 
mark, immediately  below  the  laboratory  and  in  Caw- 
sand  Bay.  It  is  easily  seen,  in  spite  of  its  minuteness, 
owing  to  its  habit  of  gliding  among  the  fronds  of  green 
confervas  which  line  the  sides  of  the  pools.  It  consists 
of  a  head,  five  body-segments,  and  a  short  conical  tail. 
The  head  and  body-segments  are  each  provided  with 
two  rings  of  cilia.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  body, 
however,  is  uniformly  ciliated.  The  second  cephalic 
circlet  of  cilia,  which  is  entirely  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
has  a  very  close  resemblance,  according  to  Mr.  Harmer, 
with  the  praeoral  ciliated  band  of  a  Trochosphere  larva. 

CRETOPODA. 

Staurocephalus  rubrovittatus,  Oersted. 

I  found  several  specimens  of  this  remarkable  little  Poly- 
chaete  on  June  15th  last)  dredged  in  fifteen  fathoms,  off 
Stoke  Point.  Hitherto,  I  believe,  the  species  has  been 
exclusively  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  nearest 
recorded  locality  being  Marseilles. 

CH.ETOGNATHA. 

Spadella  cephaloptera,  Langerhans. 

A  littoral  Spadella,  probably  identical  with  this  species, 
has  been  taken  several  times  among  algae  in  tide-pools 
in  Wembury  Bay,  and  is  here  first  recorded  as  a  member 
of  the  British  fauna. 

POLYZOA. 

Crisia  ramosa,  Harmer. 

This  new  species  was  fully  described  by  Mr.  Harmer  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  (xxxiii  1891, 
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p.  134,  pi.  xii.)  It  is  the  commonest  species  of  Crista 
in  Plymouth  Sound,  and  yet  has  hitherto  been  taken  at 
only  one  other  locality.  It  grows  most  luxuriantly  in 
shallow  water,  attached  to  stones  in  four  to  six  fathoms, 
the  average  height  of  well-grown  colonies  being  about 
£  inch.  The  species  is  most  closely  allied  to  C.  denticulata, 
but  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the 
colour  of  its  joints,  which  are  yellow  or  colourless, 
never  black.  The  branches  of  the  colony,  moreover, 
are  developed  in  greater  numbers  than  in  any  other 
British  species  of  the  genus,  and  are  arranged  in  fan- 
shaped  systems.  The  ovicell  is  very  large,  and  is  more 
regularly  pear-shaped  than  in  any  other  species;  its 
aperture  is  circular,  and  is  borne  on  a  long  and  very 
conspicuous  funnel-shaped  tube,  which  is  considerably 
wider  at  its  summit  than  at  its  base. 

MOLLUSCA. 

OPISTHOBRANCHIATA. 

Hancockia  eudactylota,  Gosse. 

My  friend,  Mr.  A.  R  Hunt,  of  Torquay,  was  the  discoverer 
of  this  highly-interesting  Nudibranch,  and  his  original 
specimen  remained  unique,  so  far  as  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, until  last  autumn,  when  Mr.  F.  W.  Gamble 
found  another  individual  in  Plymouth  Sound.  (Jour. 
M.  B.  A.  ii.  1891,  p.  193 ;  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1892, 
p.  378.)  Its  re-discovery  is  very  satisfactory;  and, 
curiously  enough,  occurred  only  a  couple  of  months 
after  I  had  visited  Tor  Bay,  and  with  Mr.  Hunt's  per- 
sonal assistance,  repeatedly  dredged  over  the  original 
locality  in  a  futile  quest  for  it. 

Lomanotus. 

I  have  altogether  found  sixteen  specimens  belonging  to 
this  puzzling  genus,  at  Plymouth,  and  one  at  Dartmouth. 
Mr.  Gamble  also  discovered  one  last  year  at  Plymouth. 
I  am  very  desirous  of  obtaining  as  many  individuals  as 
possible  of  this  remarkable  form,  in  order  to  place 
beyond  further  doubt  the  nature  of  the  specific  distinc- 
tions in  the  genus,  and  to  complete  an  account,  which  I 
have  in  hand,  of  its  anatomy  and  relations.  The  diffi- 
cult points  which  have  already  been  raised  will  be 
found  discussed  in  my  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the 
M.  B.  A.  (vol.  i.  1889,  p.  185 ;  1890,  p.  426),  and  in 
Mr.  Gamble's  recent  paper  in  the  Annals  for  May. 
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CEPHALOPODA. 
OMMASTBEPHES  EBLANiE,  Ball. 

Mr.  Hoyle  has  recently  re-described  this  rare  Cephalopoda 
a  specimen  of  which  was  sent  to  him  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  Mr.  Cunningham.  (Jour.  M.  B.  A.  ii.  1891, 
p.  189.) 

Illex  coindett,  Vtrany. 

This  species,  more  generally  known  as  OmmastrepJies  sagit- 
tatus,  has  been  brought  in  by  trawlers  on  several  occasions. 

Bossia  macrosoma,  Delia  Chiaje. 

This  is  yet  another  species  which  I  believe  has  not 
hitherto  been  recorded  from  our  western  shores.  I 
found  a  perfect  specimen  among  some  squid  obtained 
from  the  trawlers  on  June  24th  last,  of  which  the 
following  dimensions  were  taken : — 

Total  length  from  mouth  to  posterior  extremity  9     cm. 

Maximum  length  of  mantle  (dorsal  side)  .  5*6  cm. 

Breadth  of  head  across  the  eyes  .             .  .  3-5  cm. 

Maximum  breadth  of  mantle,  excluding  fins  .  5     cm. 

„              „              ,,         including  fins  .  8     cm. 

Length  of  ventral  arms  .            .            .  .  6     cm. 

„         tentacular  arms  .  13  cm. 

CRUSTACEA. 

MONSTRILLA.  ENTOMOSTRACA. 

Mr.  Bourne,  in  his  "Notes  on  the  Genus  Monstrilla"  {Quart. 
Jour,  ificr.  Science,  xxx„  1890,  p.  565),  has  recorded  the 
capture  of  three  different  species  of  this  anomalous  genus 
at  Plymouth,  viz.,  M.  rigida  (Thompson),  M.  Dance 
(Clapar&de),  and  M.  longispinosa.  The  last  species  is  new 
to  science,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Bourne  as  peculiar 
in  having  the  first  of  the  two  abdominal  segments  as 
long  as  the  preceding  thoracic  segment,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  single  two-branched  genital  seta,  which  is 
half  as  long  again  as  the  whole  body  of  the  animal. 

MALACOSTRACA. 

Idotea  paballela,  Bate  and  Westwood. 

I  found  a  single  individual  of  this  species  of  Isopod  on 
June  8th  last,  when  it  was  trawled  among  weeds  in 
shallow  water  on  a  sandy  bottom.  It  was  inhabiting  a 
small  piece  of  the  stem  of  a  dead  Zostera,  from  which 
it  protruded  only  the  anterior  portion  of  its  body ;  and 
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I  observed  it  walk  about,  with  its  "  house "  behind  it, 
exactly  like  a  common  Caddis  worm.  It  was  of  torpid 
habits,  but  could  swim  in  the  ordinary  way  when 
removed  from  its  protecting  tube.  It  is  probably  an 
immature  individual,  for  the  first  pair  of  legs  (pereiopods) 
are  not  at  all  enlarged. 

Anthura  gracilis,  Montagu. 

I  dredged  a  specimen  on  June  29th  last  in  Plymouth 
Sound  which  possesses  first  antennae  of  a  form  remark- 
ably different  from  that  which  was  described  by  Bate 
and  Westwood  as  typical  of  the  species.  They  are 
immense  structures  for  so  small  and  delicate  an  animaL 
Their  length  exceeds  that  of  the  head  and  first  segment 
of  the  pereion  together;  and  the  flagellum  consists  of 
nine  joints,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  dense 
circlet  of  long  hairs  near  its  distal  extremity. 

I  believe  that  the  specimen  whose  peculiarities  I  have 
described  is  the  male  of  Anthura  gracilis,  and  that  the 
description  given  in  the  "Sessile-eyed  Crustacea"  is 
applicable  in  its  entirety  only  to  female  individuals  of 
the  species.  I  have  compared  my  specimen  with  two 
individuals  in  a  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Spence  Bate 
which  is  now  under  our  charge  at  the  Plymouth 
laboratory,  and  I  find  a  very  close  agreement  in  all 
points  except  those  which  have  been  enumerated,  and 
which  are  probably  therefore  sexual.1 

CHOEDATA  ACRANLA. 
ENTEROPNEUSTA. 

Balanoglossus  salmoneus,  Giard. 

An  imperfect  individual,  probably  belonging  to  this  species, 
was  dredged  inside  the  east  end  of  the  great  breakwater, 
on  July  31st,  1889,  the  only  capture  of  Balanoglossus, 
I  believe,  that  has  yet  been  made  on  the  British  coasts. 

1  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  the  very  condition  of  the  antennae 
which  I  have  described  has  been  predicted  by  Norman  and  Stebbing  to  occur 
in  adult  males  of  this  species.  They  have  (described  a  young  male  provided 
with  enlarged,  although  smooth,  antennae,  and  add :  "We  think  it  probable 
.  .  .  that  when  quite  matured,  the  antennae  would  have  the  flagella  even 
more  developed  and  ciliated."  (Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  xii.  1886,  p.  123,  pi.  xxv.) 
It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  flagellum  shown  in  their  figure  iii. 
D,  consists  of  twice  as  many  joints  as  does  the  flagellum  in  my  specimen ; 
but  this  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  a  slight  error  in  the  drawing. 

In  another  rather  larger  specimen  since  obtained  (5  mm.  in  length)  the 
flagella  are  12-jointed,  and  the  antennae  are  as  long  as  the  head  and  Erst  two 
segments  of  the  pereion. 
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TUNICATA. 

Pycnoclavella  aurilucens,  Garstang. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  little  Compound  Ascidian,  a  near 
ally  of  Clavelina,  that  I  described  in  the  journal  of  the 
Association  in  1891.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  53.)  It  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  in  any  other  locality  except  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  where  two  varieties 
are  to  be  met  with.  Even  at  Plymouth,  however,  it  is 
by  no  means  common.  The  colonies  are  small  in  size, 
and  consist  of  a  number  of  pedunculated  zooids  which 
arise  independently  from  a  common  encrusting  base.  The 
apertures  of  the  zooids  are  plain  and  circular,  not  divided 
into  lobes.  The  colour  of  the  test  is  greenish,  and  each 
zooid  is  marked  by  a  conspicuous  streak  along  the  line  of 
the  endostyle,  either  of  a  bright  golden  colour  or  opaque 
white.  It  inhabits  very  rocky  ground,  and  is  usually 
attached  to  irregular  masses  of  Polyzoa  and  Annelid  tubes, 
or  may  form  a  thin  carpet  on  the  stems  of  Delesseria. 

Archidistoma  aggregatum,  Garstang. 

I  first  obtained  this  very  interesting  Compound  Ascidian 
in  the  summer  of  last  year,  when  dredging  in  fifteen 
fathoms,  two  miles  south  of  the  Mewstone,  and  have 
since  procured  it  in  considerable  abundance  in  Plymouth 
Sound.  It  was  briefly  described  in  the  Annals  of 
Natural  Histwy  for  October,  1891,  and  in  the  Zoologischer 
Anzeiger,  No.  378,  for  the  same  year.  It  resembles  the 
last  species  in  having  a  common  encrusting  base,  from 
which  arise  club-shaped  zooids.  The  zooids  are  not 
infrequently  quite  independent  of  one  another;  but 
usually  they  are  aggregated  together  so  as  to  form  little 
clumps  of  zooids,  partially  joined  together  by  a  common 
test.  Each  zooid  possesses  two  distinct  apertures,  which 
are  always  six-lobed.  The  colonies  are  found  encrusting 
shells  and  stones,  and  are  usually  rendered  very  in- 
conspicuous by  the  adhesion  of  sand-grains.  It  is  the 
most  primitive  of  the  true  Distomidae,  and  with  Pycno- 
clavella almost  bridges  the  gap  between  this  family  and 
the  Clavelinidse. 

CEPHALOCHORDA. 

Amphioxus  lanceolatus,  YarrelL 

The  Lancelet  has  been  dredged  off  the  Mewstone  on  a 
good  many  different  occasions,  and  in  its  pelagic  stage 
has  been  taken  in  the  tow-net  off  the  Eddystone,  and 
close  outside  the  Breakwater. 


THE  STONE  ROWS  OF  DARTMOOR 

BY    B.     N.     WOBTH,     P.O. 8. 
(Bead  at  Plymouth,  July,  1893.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  reconsider  in  brief  the  twin 
questions  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  most  mysterious 
of  the  pre-historic  monuments  of  Dartmoor,  the  rows  of  stones 
commonly  known  as  avenues,  parallelitha,  or  alignments — 
names  we  shall  do  well  to  discard  in  favour  of  the  simple 
Saxon  phrase  stone  rows,  by  which  we  first  find  them  de- 
scribed in  ancient  documents. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Dartmoor  archaeology  to 
suffer  from  over-individualization.  Thus  Grimspound  has 
been  treated  as  exceptional  in  character  because  of  its  excep- 
tionally perfect  state,  whereas  it  is  but  one  enclosure  of 
kindred  type  out  of  many.  And  so  the  special  attention 
paid  to  the  stone  rows  near  Merivale  Bridge  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  free  use  of  the  terms  "avenues"  and 
"  parallelitha."  Had  it  been  clearly  seen  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  were  many  instances  of  such  structures  con- 
sisting of  single  rows,  so,  on  the  other,  the  number  of  rows  at 
times  increased  up  to  two  and  twenty,  the  inapplicability  of 
the  word  "avenues"  would  have  been  at  once  apparent. 
The  essential  feature  is  the  row,  not  the  number  of  rows; 
for  although  two  are  very  commonly  found,  ones  are  as 
numerous  on  Dartmoor,  and  twos  are  really  in  a  minority 
when  compared  with  the  general  aggregate.  So  with  the 
term  "parallelitha";  it  is  correct  enough  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  but  there  are  partially  double-membered  rows,  which 
never  have  been  more  complete ;  and  there  are  sets  of  rows 
in  which,  so  far  from  parallelism,  there  is  marked  and  inten- 
tional divergence.  "Alignments"  is  better  than  its  com- 
panions ;  but  here  again  the  idea  of  straightness  is  imported, 
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whereas  some  of  these  rows,  as  already  stated,  are  divergent, 
while  others  are  more  irregularly  curved.  The  simple  word 
"  row,"  however,  has  the  merit  of  expressing  neither  less  nor 
more  than  the  actual  facts,  and  it  can  be  defined  without 
delimitation  to  express  precisely  the  peculiarities  of  each 
individual  case.  Moreover,  it  is  uncontaminated  by  hasty 
speculation  or  unwise  theory.  I  think  it  preferable  also  to 
the  final  alternative  "  line/'  since  it  does  not  include  the  idea 
of  absolute  continuity. 

Our  special  interest  as  an  Association  in  these  "  rows  "  lies 
in  the  fact  that  individual  instances  are  more  numerous  on 
Dartmoor  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Twenty-seven 
Dartmoor  examples  are  noted  in  this  paper :  eleven  single ; 
eleven  double ;  one  partially  doubled ;  one  double  continued 
as  a  single ;  one  group  of  three  made  up  of  a  single  and  double 
side  by  side ;  one  of  three ;  and  one  of  seven.  Mr.  Fergusson, 
in  his  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  summed  up  all  that  was 
known  up  to  1872,  and  while  there  have  been  further  dis- 
coveries since,  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  been  in  different 
fields.  We  get  these  rows  in  Devon  (but  not  in  Cornwall *), 
in  Somerset,  Wilts,  Kent,  Cumberland,  Caithness,  Carnac 
and  elsewhere  in  Brittany,  one  example  in  Lombardy,  and 
doubtful  ascriptions  in  Spain  and  Denmark.  They  are  not 
recorded  for  Wales  or  Ireland,  or  for  any  other  part  of  the 
Continent,  though  reported  from  Persia  and  India.  Hence, 
all  things  considered,  these  monuments  may  be  studied  most 
fully  on  Dartmoor. 

DARTMOOR. 

We  commence  by  a  statement  of  the  facts.  I  purpose  first 
to  give  a  description  of  the  "stone  rows"  of  Dartmoor  and  of 
their  kindred  elsewhere.  The  more  important  and  excep- 
tional of  our  local  examples  are  dealt  with  most  fully ;  and 
several  of  these  have  hitherto  found  no  record,  or  have  been 
very  inadequately  and  incorrectly  treated.  The  responsibility 
of  the  statements  now  made,  where  no  authority  is  quoted, 
rests  with  the  writer.  Description  given,  we  may  proceed  to 
draw  some  definite  general  conclusions,  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  even  should  it  be  thought  that 
solution  cannot  yet  be  reached. 

And  I  should  premise  that  the  destruction  of  some  of  the 

1  " Remains  of  avenues"  are  indeed  said  to  have  existed  near  Kilmarth, 
but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lukis  could  find  nothing  approaching  an  "avenue"  save 
the  eight  stones  called  the  "Nine  Maidens,'  near  St  Columb.  Moreover, 
these  average  68  feet  apart,  and  bear  no  likeness  to  the  true  "rows." 
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stone  rows  of  Dartmoor  is  certain.  Those  which  continue 
are  the  remainder  of  a  more  numerous — though  probably 
never  very  numerous — body ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  all  extant 
are  as  yet  recorded.2  But  let  inquirers  beware  of  wrong 
identifications.  Some  of  the  old  track  stones  which  marked — 
indeed,  still  mark — routes  across  the  Moor  have  ere  now  been 
mistaken  for  these  structures ;  so  have  mere  field  boundaries  j 
and  the  facing-stones  of  ancient  hedges  whence  the  earthen 
filling  has  disappeared  have  been  dubbed  "  parallelitha."  But 
the  true  pre-historic  stone  row  is  sui  generis.  All  the  rows 
in  the  southern  and  western  quarter  of  Dartmoor  have  been 
specially  visited  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper;  and  I  have 
seen  nearly  all  the  remainder.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Teign,  Avon,  Erme,  Yealm,  Plym,  Meavy,  and 
Walkham ;  only  casually  in  the  watershed  of  the  Dart ;  they 
are  as  yet  unreported  from  the  Tavy  and  the  Okeraents 
and  the  Taw,  though  there  is  one  notable  example  near  the 
latter  river;  and  this  particular  distribution  has,  without 
doubt,  its  meaning. 

Drewsteignton. 

A  very  complete  system  of  .rows  and  circles  is  said  to  have 
existed  in  close  contiguity  to  the  Drewsteignton  Cromlech. 
Unfortunately  they  cannot  now  be  traced ;  and  one  may  be 
pardoned  a  little  scepticism  as  to  whether  their  remains  ever 
fell  so  exactly  and  elaborately  into  place  as  is  shewn  on  a 
plan  prepared  by  the  Eev.  Wm.  Grey  in  1838,  and  repro- 
duced by  the  late  Mr.  Ormerod,  f.g.s.,  in  his  Notice  of  the 
Fail  and  Restoration   of   the    Drewsteignton    Cromlech,   as 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read  Mr.  R.  Burnard  has  informed  me  of  the  exist' 
ence  of  a  hitherto  unrecorded  "row"  at  Assycombe  Hill ;  and  has  kindly 
supplied  me  with  the  following  extract  from  his  field  notes.  Mr.  Burnard 
has  a  scale  plan  of  this  row  in  preparation  : — 

"Stone  Kow,  on  western  sloj>e  of  Assycombe  Hill,  which  lies  N.W.  of 
Warren  House  Inn,  distant  about  14  miles  from  the  latter.  (See  Sheet  69, 
N.E.,  6"  new  *  Survey  of  Dartmoor.')  The  row,  which  starts  from  a  ruined 
cairn,  consists  of  84  standing  stones,  and  extends  800  feet  E.  and  W.,  run- 
ning in  two  rows  down  the  hill  towards  Assycombe.  It  terminates  towards 
the  W.  in  a  stone  lying  prone,  5'  9"  long.  2$'  wide.  The  avenue  is  from  5'  to 
6'  wide,  inner  measurement.  The  stones  composing  the  row  are  18"  high, 
and  down  to  6"." 

Mr.  Burnard,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Institution,  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  remains  at  May's  Newtake, 
in  the  Swincombe  valley,  which  may  possibly  represent  a  dilapidated  "row." 
Three  small  menhirs  stand  in  a  line  about  two  feet  apart  from  each  other — 
two  4$  feet  high,  and  one  3£  feet.  At  an  interval  of  some  two  hundred 
yards  there  are  two  or  three  stones  in  a  straight  line  with  them,  which  sug- 
gested that  the  menhirs  "might  be  portions  of  a  previously  existing  stone 
avenue."  I  agree  with  Mr.  Burnard  in  thinking  the  evidence  uncertain  ;  but 
the  fact  should  clearly  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
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reprinted  in  1876*    Mr.  Grey  stated  that  110  yards  to  the 
west  of  the  cromlech  he  found 

"two  cod  centric  circles  of  stones,  the  inner  circle  having 
entrances  facing  the  cardinal  points,  that  to  the  north  being  65 
paces  in  length  and  5  broad.  The  outer  circle,  besides  these,  has 
avenues  diverging  towards  north-east,  south-east,  south-west,  and 
north-west.  A  smaller  circle  seems  to  intersect  the  larger,  of 
which  the  avenue  eastwards  is  very  evident." 

These  remarks,  entered  by  Mr.  Grey  in  his  journal  at  the 
time,  unquestionably  represent  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind,  and  the  map  as  reproduced  by  Mr.  Ormerod  was 
approved  by  him. 

Nevertheless  I  cannot  but  feel  very  doubtful — not  of  the 
facts  observed,  but  of  their  interpretation.  A  double  row 
leading  towards  the  cromlech  is  shewn  on  the  plan  clearly 
enough ;  so  is  another  at  right  angles  to  it ;  the  outer  circle 
is  also  distinctly  set  forth.  But  apart  from  the  stones  of  the 
"avenues,"  the  inner  circle  is  represented  by  two  members 
only;  and  the  materials  indicated  for  the  diverging 
"avenues"  and  intersecting  circle  are  quite  insufficient  for 
such  positive  deductions ;  while  there  are  patent  irregularities 
which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  into  the  scheme  propounded. 
Nothing  short  of  an  exact  professional  survey  could  supply 
an  adequate  basis  for  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Grey's  plan  in 
its  entirety;  and  that  has  long  been  an  impossibility,  for 
when  Mr.  Ormerod  examined  the  ground  in  1872  he  did  not 
find  a  single  stone  which  could  be  identified  on  Mr.  Grey's 
map  (the  distances  on  which,  by  the  way,  were  given  only  in 
paces),  though  others  in  the  vicinity  (not  on  the  map)  were 
observed !  Either  they  had  all  been  removed  in  the  interim, 
and  others  provided,  or  the  plan  was  excessively  inaccurate. 
Mr.  Ormerod,  moreover,  with  all  his  inquiries,  was  unable  to 
find  more  than  two  people  who  recollected  the  remains  at  all ; 
and  they  remembered  an  "avenue"  leading  east  and  west  in  a 
line  with  the  cromlech,  but  nothing  more.  The  only  other 
references  to  these  remains  are  by  Polwhele,  who  says  :  "  At 
Drewsteignton  the  Cromlegh  is  placed  on  an  elevated  spot 
overlooking  a  sacred  way  and  two  rows  of  pillars,  and  several 
columnar   circles." 3     While   elsewhere,4  in   describing  the 

8  History  of  Devon,  164  ;  Historical  Views  of  Devonshire,  94. 

4  History,  i.  150  ;  Historical  Vicics,  61.  The  full  passage  is  :  "Towards 
the  west  of  the  Cromlech  I  remarked  several  conical  pillars,  about  four  feet 
high.  On  the  north  side  there  are  three  standing  in  a  direct  line  from  east 
to  west.  The  distance  from  the  more  western  to  the  middle  was  two  hundred 
and  twelve  paces— from  the  middle  to  that  on  the  east,  one  hundred  and  six — 
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cromlech,  he  mentions  simply  the  existence  to  the  west  of 
five  conical  pillars  about  four  feet  high.  This  was  in  1793. 
Nor  could  either  of  these  stones  be  found  by  Mr.  Ormerod. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  such  data  is  that  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  east  and  west  double 
row,  or  "  avenue "  ;  and  of  concentric  circles,  of  which  Mr. 
Grey's  "  diverging  avenues  "  and  "  north  and  south  avenues  " 
may  very  probably  have  formed  part — but  of  no  more. 

Batworthy,  &c. 

Mr.  Ormerod,  in  his  Rude  Stone  Remains  situate  on  the 
Easterly  Side  of  Dartmoor,  described  five  "avenues"  near 
Batworthy,  on  the  borders  of  Chagford  and  Gidley  parishes, 
and  mentioned  the  existence  of  traces  of  others.     He  says : 

"  The  easterly  avenue  commences  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
Batworthy  enclosure,  and  can  be  traced  140  yards  in  a  southerly 
direction,  where  two  tall  terminal  stones,  one  now  fallen,  mark  the 
place  where  this  avenue  joined  the  triple  circle.  About  thirteen 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  terminal  stones  another  avenue  com- 
mences, and  runs  140  yards  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  pointing  on 
the  Gidley  [or  Scorhill]  circle.  The  triple  circle  consists  of  three 
concentric  circles  :  in  the  outermost  ten  stones  remain,  in  the 
second  six,  and  in  the  third  eight,  and  three  stones  stand  in  the 
centre.  The  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  is  twenty-six  feet,  of  the 
second  twenty,  of  the  third  three  feet.  A  third  avenue  commences 
about  twenty-five  yards  to  the  south-west  of  the  triple  circle,  and 
extends  110  yards  to  the  ruins  of  a  kistvaen.  About  eighty  yards 
to  the  south  of  the  kistvaen  a  fourth  avenue  begins,  and  extends 
125  yards  to  a  rough  stone  pillar,  'The  Longstone.'  ....  From 
that  point  [in  1858]  the  small  pits  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  turf 
that  marked  the  places  from  whence  the  stones  that  formed  a  fifth 
avenue,  217  yards  in  length,  had  been  taken,  together  with  two 
stones  of  'The  Three  Boys,'  to  build  the  walls  of  Thornworthy 

enclosure Between  the  'Three  Boys'  and  Fern  worthy 

circle,  and  again  on  the  southerly  side  of  that  circle,  there  are 
slight  traces  of  avenues.  These  avenues  are  from  three  to  four 
feet  wide,  and  formed  of  low  stones." 

In  the  Eev.  S.  Howe's  original  paper  on  "Antiquarian 
Investigations  on  Dartmoor"6  he  mentions  an  "avenue"  south 
of  Fernworthy  (Venworthy) circle, beginning  360  feet  away, and 

just  one-half  of  the  former  ;  by  which  it  should  seem  that  an  intermediate 
pillar,  at  least,  had  been  removed.  In  a  parallel  line  to  the  north  are  two 
others  remaining  erect,  the  one  from  the  other  distant  about  fifty  two  paces, 

this  Druid  way  .  .  .  was  intended  to  inspire  those  who  were 

approaching  the  monument,  from  Dartmoor,  with  greater  awe  and  reverence." 
•  Trans.  Plym.  Inst.  1830. 
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running  124  feet  north  and  south  towards  a  brook,  and  states 
that  a  large  portion  seemed  to  have  been  removed  to  con- 
struct a  neighbouring  wall.  But  this  finds  no  place  in  the 
Perambulation.  Mr.  Page  gives  this  "  avenue  "  198  feet  of 
length,  and  mentions  another,  beginning  450  feet  north  of 
the  circle,  and  running  156  feet  in  the  direction  of  Gidleigh 
Longstone.  These  ^re,  no  doubt,  the  "  traces  "  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Ormerod.e 

The  map  appended  to  Mr.  Ormerod's  paper  shows  three  of 
the  Batworthy  double  rows  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
the  other  two  reaching  more  to  the  north-east  and  south-west 
The  fourth  and  fifth  are  practically  one  in  direction,  the  line 
being  broken  simply  by  the  Longstone ;  and  this  being  so,  as 
Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,  F.R.S.,  pointed  out,  and  number  two  being 
possibly  connected  with  number  three,  we  should  really  have 
three  double  rows  instead  of  five,  one  beginning  with  a  crom- 
lech, another  with  a  circled  kistvaen,  and  the  third  with  a 
triple  circle. 

Mevill. 

An  "avenue"  is  described  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Slade  in  this 
vicinity,  on  Mevill,  near  Thornworthy,7  which  so  far  differs 
from  all  others  on  the  Moor,  that  its  claims  to  be  placed  in 
the  category  must  be  questioned.  A  very  perfect  hut  circle, 
27  feet  in  diameter,  is  described  as  being  approached  by  an 
"  avenue  "  200  feet  in  length,  most  of  the  larger  stones  being 
thrown  down.  At  the  circle  the  two  rows  are  31  feet  apart, 
one  running  into  the  circle,  but  the  other  widening  out, 
"forming  a  vestibule  or  enclosure  outside  the  well-defined 
entrance."  From  this  point  the  distance  between  the  rows 
gradually  contracts  until  at  their  termination  near  the  river 
they  are  only  8  feet  apart.  This  "  avenue  '*  points  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  hut  circle  to  a  cairn  containing  a  kistvaen  on 
the  south-east,  about  400  paces  distant  Thus  Mr.  Slade. 
That  there  is  a  double  row  of  stones  forming  an  approach  to 
the  hut  circle  is  clear ;  but  that  it  does  more  than  mark  out 
a  roadway  thither — that  it  is  anything,  in  fact,  more  than  the 
remains  of  a  double  fence — I  should  not  like  to  maintain.  I 
have  not,  however,  had  an  opportunity  of  personal  examina- 
tion. 

Cosdon. 

What  is  in  several  particulars  one  of  the  most  interesting 
row  groups  on  Dartmoor  will  be  found  on  that  part  of  the 
eastern  flank  of  Cosdon  Beacon  known  as  South  Tawton 

e  Explora'ion  of  Dartmoor \  195,  196.  7  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc  xii.  373. 
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Common.  It  is  set  down  as  a  "  stone  avenue  "  in  the  new 
Ordnance  Survey,  but,  with  that  exception,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  never  been  described  or  recorded.  The  two  chief 
peculiarities  are  that  there  are  three  rows  and  that  the  triple 
line  has  a  double  head.  From  the  first  of  very  irregular  con- 
struction, and  now  much  "  ruinated,"  the  leading  features  of 
the  group  are,  however,  still  perfectly  clear.  It  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  some  120  yards.  For  nearly  two-thirds  of  this 
distance  it  runs  20  degrees  south  of  east ;  then  it  is  crossed 
by  a  shallow  gully  containing  an  ancient  track  road;  and 
beyond  this  it  suddenly  bends  slightly  to  the  northward,  and 
runs  almost  due  east.  Another  peculiarity  here  is  that 
beyond  the  gully  the  stones  are  all  of  smaller  size,  rising 
a  few  inches  only,  as  a  rule,  above  the  surface.  It  is  true 
they  may  have  sunk  or  been  overgrown  to  a  greater  extent 
than  those  in  the  first  section ;  but  that  does  not  seem  likely, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  portions  is  very  marked. 
The  three  rows  are  roughly  parallel,  but  the  lateral  spaces 
between  the  corresponding  stones  of  each  row  vary  between 
seven  feet  and  two  feet.  The  tendency  to  diverge  is  greatest 
at  the  eastern  end,  but  irregularities  are  patent  throughout. 
Near  the  head  the  stones  are  also  placed  closer  together  in 
line,  ranging  down  to  as  little  as  three  feet.  Over  100  stones 
can  be  definitely  identified  in  place,  those  of  the  outer  rows 
being  individually  the  most  numerous.  In  addition  to  the 
gully,  there  is  a  gap  of  several  feet  near  the  head.  The 
larger  stones  are  in  the  northern  row,  the  smaller  in  the 
middle.  The  largest  stone  now  standing  (inclined)  is  a  slab 
in  the  northern  row  3ft.  9 in.  high,  and  3ft.  Gin.  broad  at 
the  ground  level,  placed  lengthwise  with  the  line.  At  the 
foot  of  this,  inside,  a  pit  has  been  dug,  and  there  is  another 
pit  at  the  head — both  modern.  Whether  they  were  dug  by 
way  of  search  or  to  remove  any  stone  for  "practical  pur- 
poses" is  not  clear;  but  they  give  no  distinct  clue.  The 
double  head  consists  of  &  small  standing  slab  stone  at  the 
top  of  the  northern  row ;  and  slightly  in  the  rear  and  to  one 
side  (on  the  south-west),  in  the  line  of  the  other  rows,  of  a 
kistvaen.  The  standing  stone  (it  cannot  be  called  a  menhir) 
is  about  as  well  squared  by  nature  as  it  might  have  been  by 
art.  It  is  2  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  2  ft.  high,  8  in.  thick,  and  stands 
breadthwise  to  the  row  like  a  headstone.  It  has  been  girdled 
certainly  by  two  rings  of  stones,  probably  by  three — the 
outer  imperfect,  about  23  feet  across ;  an  inner,  about  12  feet ; 
and  perhaps  one  of  about  6  feet  wide  within,  to  which  sundry 
fallen  stones  belonged.  The  kistvaen  is  also  girdled  certainly 
vol.  xxiv.  2  c 
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by  two  rings,  probably  by  three.  The  kist  cover  lies  flat,  and 
is  about  3  ft  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  in  outside  dimensions.  Next 
to  this  are  a  few  fallen  stones  which  cannot  have  formed  part 
of  the  kist,  and  suggest  the  existence  of  an  inmost  circle  6 
feet  or  so  in  diameter.  Then  comes  a  15  ft.  circle,  of  which 
eighteen  stones  are  in  place,  but  partly  hidden,  and  beyond 
this  there  are  traces  of  an  outer  circle,  22  feet  wide.  These 
outer  circles  of  the  kist  and  the  standing  stone  must  have 
touched,  if  they  did  not  actually  interfere  with  each  other ; 
but  the  "workmanship  "  all  through,  if  I  may  use  that  term, 
is  very  rude.  The  conclusion  that  the  whole  arrangement 
suggests  to  my  mind  is  that  we  have  here,  not  one  monument, 
but  two,  which  for  some  reason  have  been  associated — one 
row  for  the  standing  stone,  and  two  for  the  kistvaen.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  result  would  have  been  shown  at  Harter8  if 
the  orientation  of  the  single  row  there  had  been  identical  with 
that  of  the  double.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  originally 
there  may  have  been  a  single  row  to  each,  and  the  middle  row 
have  been  added  subsequently ;  certainly  the  divergent  con- 
tinuation beyond  the  gully  has  every  appearance  of  an 
addendum  or  an  afterthought.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  fancy 
that  the  middle  row  was  originally  an  outer  ona  If  it  is  an 
original  appendix  to  the  kistvaen,  then,  in  all  probability,  the 
northern  interment  was  the  earlier :  or  may  the  middle  row 
be  connected  with  a  third  burial  in  a  kist,  now  destroyed,  at 
the  place  where  the  pit  by  the  large  stone  now  is  ?  It  is 
possible,  though  hardly  probable ;  yet  there  is  a  midway  kist 
in  one  of  the  rows  at  Merivale,  and  my  first  idea  was  that 
there  had  been  a  kist  in  the  rows  at  Cosdon,  though  I  quite 
failed  to  satisfy  myself. 

Challacombe. 

Dr.  Croker9  mentions  the  existence  of  "an  avenue,  or 
trackway  of  double  stones,"  on  Shapely  Common, "  leading  to 
Grimspound";  but  after  a  most  careful  examination  Mr. 
Oi?nerod  was  unable  to  discover  any  trace. 

But  query  whether  this  is  not  the  "important  parallelithon,, 
described  by  the  Eev.  S.  Rowe  as  first  noticed  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Prideaux  in  1828,  on 

"the  saddle  of  Challacombe  Down,  with  Grimspound  imme- 
diately opposite  ....  running  north  and  south,  much  wider 
than  these  at  Longstone  and  Merivale,  although  the  stones  are  of 

8  Vide  post. 

9  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Escarpment  of  Dartmoor,  15. 
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the  same  size  and  character.  But  unlike  these,  the  Challacombe 
avenue  has  a  third  line  of  stones,  so  that  instead  of  a  single  aisle 
a  double  one  is  formed."1 

This  was  traceable  in  1848  for  eighty  yards,  being  lost  on 
the  north  in  an  old  stream  work. 

Merivale. 

We  next  consider  the  famous  "avenues"  above  Merivale 
Bridge,  touching  which  (though  after  all  the  fact  is  not 
uncommon)  it  may  seem  remarkable  that  no  two  accounts 
precisely  agree.  There  are  here  two  double  rows,  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  roughly  parallel  with  each  other.  The 
northern  row  is  the  shorter  of  the  two,  the  southern  extend- 
ing beyond  it  at  each  end.  The  Eev.  S.  Rowe,  in  his  original 
description  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institution 
published  in  1830,2  makes  the  longer  row  1,143  feet,  the 
shorter  792 ;  and,  with  the  exception  that  "  nearly  800  feet " 
is  substituted  for  the  latter,  these  figures  are  given  in  the 
Perambulation?  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  made  the  longer  850 
feet,  the  shorter  590 ;  while  Mr.  Page,  retaining  the  latter, 
has  reduced  the  former  to  750.  And  yet  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  terminal  stones  have  remained  in  their  old  places 
all  through !  The  rows  at  Merivale  were,  indeed,  first 
described  by  the  Eev.  E.  A.  Bray  in  connection  with  a  visit 
on  October  7th,  1802.     He  says  they  were 

"  two  parallel  double  lines  of  stones,  stretching  south-west  by 
north-east.  The  remains  of  a  circle  are  at  the  commencement  of 
one,  where  is  also  an  erect  stone.  This  line  is  198  paces  in  length, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  stone,  now  fallen,  nine  feet  long.  The 
stones  that  form  the  line  are  about  two  feet  apart,  and  the  same 
space  exists  between  the  two  rows.  From  this  to  the  opposite 
double  line  are  thirty-six  paces.  The  last  is  imperfectly  extended 
to  the  length  of  74  paces  more ;  there  are  two  stones,  one  erect, 
the  other  fallen.  Returning  from  the  point  opposite  the  other, 
where  is  also  a  stone  erect,  after  walking  seventy-one  paces  I  came 
to  a  low  circular  mound  which  I  conjecture  is  a  barrow,  with  a 
kistvaen  on  the  top  of  it  ...  .  From  this  circle,  at  a  distance  of 
forty-seven  paces,  I  met  with  a  small  stone,  which  served  as  an 
index  to  a  cromlech  fourteen  paces  distant  Sixty-nine  paces 
further  brought  me  to  two  large  stones ;  and  thirty  paces  from 
these  I  reached  the  end,  where  is  a  stone  erect.  Thus,  including 
the  additional  line,  this  is  217  paces  in  length.  To  the  other, 
which  it  here  also  somewhat  surpasses,  are  twenty-six  paces." 

1  Perambulation,  2d  ed.  156.  *  p.  184.  ■  p.  223,  2nd.  ed. 

2  c  2 
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The  accompanying  map,  which  is  clearly  of  later  date, 
does  not  quite  agree  in  all  the  details;4  and  Mr.  Bray's 
paces  total  up  to  291  instead  of  217,  if  the  imperfect  part  of 
the  row  is  included.  However,  taking  his  paces  as  averaging 
about  a  yard  (which  they  evidently  did),  it  is  noteworthy 
how  nearly  Mr.  Bray's  figures  approach  those  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson.  For  example,  198  paces  makes  the  northern 
row  594  feet,  as  against  590 ;  and  291  paces  for  the  full 
length  of  the  southern  gives  873  feet,  against  850.  How  Mr. 
Kowe  got  his  figures  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  Mr.  Bray's 
description  shews  that  ninety  years  since  the  rows  were 
practically  the  same  as  now,  only  that  of  the  two  terminal 
western  stones  of  the  longer  avenue  one  was  standing, 
whereas  both  have  long  been  down.  Mr.  Page  makes  the 
longer  avenue  780  feet.  I  have  not  measured  it  myself;  but 
I  find  that  the  adjacent  menhir,  for  which  he  gives  the  height 
of  13  feet,  is,  as  Mr.  Bray  said,  simply  10  feet  6  inches ! 

The  special  features  of  the  Merivale  rows  are  that  the 
northern  commences  on  the  east  with  a  circle  and  a  menhir, 
and  terminates  with  a  menhir ;  and  that  the  southern,  with 
menhirs  at  each  end,  has  a  circle  nearly  midway.  There  is 
also  a  menhir  in  this  row  opposite  the  western  end  of  the 
shorter,  as  if  the  imperfect  continuation  of  the  longer  were 
an  afterthought.  Moreover,  it  may  never  have  been  more 
complete.  The  stones,  as  a  rule,  are  two  to  three  feet  high — 
many  less — and  the  sides  of  the  rows  some  three  feet  apart. 
They  have  a  far  less  imposing  effect  than  some  of  their  kin. 
Adjacent  are  the  menhirs  already  noted,  a  large  circle,  and 
remains  of  cairns,  cromlechs,  &c,  while  not  far  distant  is  an 
enclosure  with  hut  circles. 

Harter. 

There  are  stone  rows  at  two  points  in  the  Meavy  valley. 
The  Eev.  S.  Eowe  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  inter- 
esting examples,  double  and  single,  below  Harter  [Har]  Tor. 
described  them  as 

"A  pair  of  avenues  which  are  only  40  feet  apart,  and  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  east  and  west.  They  are  formed  of  stones 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  each  is  terminated  at  the  east  end  by 
a  circle  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  consisting  of  fifteen  stones, 

inclosing  a  cairn The  southern  can  be  traced  about  one 

hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  the  northern,  which  is  more  perfect 
and  distinct,  three  hundred."5 

4  Vide  Borders  of  Tamar  and  Tavy,  2d  ed.  153-4. 
8  Perambulation,  2nd  ed.  205,  206. 
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When  Mr.  Spence  Bate  examined  these  rows  he  noted 
ninety  stones  in  position  in  the  double  (northern)  row,  and 
sixteen  in  the  single  (southern).6  Mr.  Pager  makes  the  double 
avenue  396  feet,  and  the  single  80.7  The  recent  Ordnance 
Map  only  shows  the  double  row,  and  omits  the  single. 

Not  only,  however,  do  these  various  accounts  differ  from 
each  other,  but  (in  some  points  materially)  from  the  remains 
themselves;  and  they  altogether  overlook  certain  features 
which  place  the  Black  Tor  or  Harter  rows  among  the  most 
interesting  we  have.  In  the  first  place,  the  double  row  and 
the  single  row  alike  start  from  cairns  of  about  the  same 
dimensions — from  27  to  29  feet  in  diameter.  The  cairn  of 
the  double  row,  however,  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  circle,  and 
that  of  the  single  is  not  Careful  examination  shows  that 
this  has  always  been  the  case,  the  cairn  of  the  single  row 
approaching  the  circle  of  its  companion  within  four  feet. 
Thus  the  characteristics  of  the  two  are  distinct.  Again, 
while  the  double  row  runs  as  exactly  in  the  magnetic  east 
and  west  as  may  be ;  the  single  diverges  about  10  degrees  to 
the  south :  hence  they  are  by  no  means  parallel ;  and  while 
at  the  start  they  are  some  twelve  yards  apart,  the  present  end 
of  the  single  avenue  is  about  double  that  distance  from  its 
neighbour. 

The  circle  round  the  cairn  of  the  double  row  contains,  by 
my  reckoning,  fourteen  stones,  of  which  ten  are  standing; 
but  there  are  other  stones  within  the  ambit  which  have  been 
used  to  keep  the  circle  stones  in  place.  Some  of  these  stones 
are  of  considerable  size,  one  of  the  fallen  members  being  over 
5  ft.  6  in.  in  length.  The  southern  stone  at  the  entrance  of 
the  row  is  3  ft.  6  in.  above  ground,  3  ft.  2£in.  in  greatest 
width,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  in  greatest  thickness. 

The  space  between  the  lines  of  the  double  row  next  the 
circle  is  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  ranges  generally  between  4  ft.  and 
5  ft.  Occasionally  it  is  a  little  wider.  The  stones  in  each 
row  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  are  somewhat  irregularly 
spaced — with  intervals  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  but  as  a  rule 
approximating  more  nearly  to  5  ft.  The  flatter  stones  are 
fixed  breadthwise  with  the  direction  of  the  row.  Some  of 
those  in  position  are  only  a  few  inches  above  the  surface — 
occasionally  little  more  than  level  with  it.  Others,  however, 
stand  above  5  ft.,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  double  row  is 
far  more  striking  than  either  of  the  rows  at  Merivale,  though 
lacking  the  terminal  menhirs.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 

•  "  Pre-historic  Antiquities  of  Dartmoor."     Trans.  Dev.  Assoc 
7  Dartmoor,  148. 
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was  the  original  length  of  the  double  row;  but  it  extends 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  distinctly  traceable  for 
over  100  yards.  What  is  very  remarkable  is  that  although 
its  line  is  cut  by  a  long  mining  trench,  the  u avenue"  is 
singularly  perfect,  most  of  the  stones  being  on  the  spot,  and 
the  majority  standing.  Counting  from  what  now  appears  to 
be  the  termination,  no  less  than  102  can  be  identified  with 
certainty,  and  of  these  69  are  still  standing.  Each  side  is 
about  equally  perfect ;  but  the  northern  has  the  greater  pro- 
portion in  place.  Allowing  for  the  mining  gully,  there  can 
therefore  be  very  few  absentees. 

The  single  row  is  by  no  means  so  continuous.  I  could 
only  trace  seventeen  stones  as  being  certainly  in  place,  over  a 
length  of  some  fifty  yards,  including  the  gap  caused  by  the 
mining  gully  already  mentioned,  and  two  breaks,  one  of  some 
ten  yards,  and  the  other  of  four.  But  my  impression  is  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  row  has  disappeared.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  this  is  the  only  place  on  the  Moor  where  distinctly 
double  and  single  rows  are  so  associated.  The  respective 
cairns,  too,  differ,  but  a  circled  cairn  is  quite  as  commonly 
connected  with  a  single  row  as  with  a  double. 

Down  Tor. 

There  is  a  very  fine  single  row  on  the  ground  between 
Combshead  and  Down  Tors,  which,  like  the  preceding,  runs 
nearly  due  east  and  west,  but  with  a  slight  tendency  north  of 
east  and  south  of  west.  Though  evidently  meant  to  be  straight, 
there  is  a  very  slight  curvature  where  it  dips  into  a  shallow 
depression.  Presumably  this  is  the  row  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Spence  Bate 8  as  first  observed  by  him,  and  as  lying  "  mid- 
way between  the  sources  of  the  Plym  and  Eylesborough," 
which,  if  he  regarded  the  Meavy  as  the  Plym,  might  pass. 
There  is  so  much  correspondence  in  his  description  that  it 
seems  evident  this  is  the  row  referred  to ;  and  there  is  no  row 
in  the  position  actually  indicated.  As,  however,  Mr.  Bate's 
account  is  inaccurate  in  several  particulars  (even  to  more 
than  doubling  the  length  of  the  row),  and  the  row  has  never 
been  described  elsewhere,  I  give  the  results  of  a  recent 
examination,  pending  a  full  and  detailed  survey. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  row  is  a  circle  of  stones  of 
widely -varying  height,  enclosing  a  barrow,  which  possibly 
once  covered  a  kistvaen,  but  has  been  opened.  The  diameter 
of  the  circle  varies  from  34  to  37  feet.  It  is  difficult  to 
reckon  the  members  forming  the  circle,  as  the  stones  vary 

8  "  Pre-historic  Antiquities  of  Dartmoor."     Trans.  Dev.  Assoc  iv. 
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very  much  in  size,  and  some  have  been  used  simply  to 
support  others.  There  seem,  however,  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
six,  of  which  nineteen  are  standing.  About  twelve  feet  from 
the  circle  the  row  commences  with  a  very  line  menhir,  now 
in  a  sloping  position,  having  fallen  to  the  eastward,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  next  stone  in  the  row.  The  base  of  the  menhir — 
its  smallest  part — is  still  partially  under  the  turf;  but  its 
total  length  is  upwards  of  13  feet,  its  greatest  breadth  being 
2  ft.  6  in.,  and  its  thickness  2  ft.  It  differs  from  other  stones 
in  the  row  in  having  its  breadth  transverse,  the  rule  having 
been  to  place  the  more  tabular  stones — of  which  there  are 
many — edgewise  to  the  direction  of  the  Una  The  stones 
next  the  menhir  are  also  large ;  but  the  row  is  very  irregular 
in  this  particular.  Some  stones  range  up  to  nearly  seven 
feet  above  the  ground,  but  the  average  is  much  less,  and  some 
are  only  a  few  inches  above  the  turf,  while  others  are  all  but 
wholly  concealed ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  they  have  sunk  or 
been  encroached  on  to  any  material  extent.  The  length  of 
the  row  is  given  by  Mr.  Bate  as  800  yards ;  but  it  is  not  half 
that  distance,  being,  as  nearly  as  could  be  measured  at  my 
visit  by  pacing,  between  330  and  340  yards.  The  first  half 
from  the  circle  is  more  than  fairly  perfect — in  fact,  excep- 
tionally so,  but  in  the  further  portion  there  are  several  gaps, 
real  or  apparent,  the  latter  certainly  in  some  cases,  for  careful 
sounding  showed  that  several  at  least  of  the  missing  stones, 
though  out  of  sight,  were  in  place.  Near  the  end,  however, 
the  row  is  interfered  with  by  a  moorland  cart  track.  It  is 
single,  but  here  and  there  are  places,  especially  towards  its 
eastern  end,  where  stones  lie  so  far  out  of  the  direct  course  as 
to  suggest  a  partial  doubling,  particularly  since  bringing 
them  into  line  would  range  these  particular  stones  closer 
together  than  the  usual  five  to  six  feet  interval.  However, 
these  are  fallen  stones,  and  their  present  aspect  may  be 
due  to  displacement  The  row  now  terminates  on  the  east 
in  a  small  fallen  menhir,  7  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  by  3  ft  broad. 
(There  is  another  stone  further  east,  a  little  out  of  line,  which 
may  also  have  belonged  to  it.)  Including  some  half-dozen 
doubtful  instances,  I  counted  126  stones ;  and  no  doubt  more 
of  the  160  or  170  stones  which  originally  formed  the  row 
still  exist  in  place.  Both  the  spacing,  however,  and  the  size 
of  the  stones  are  as  irregular  as  in  any  row  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

This  row  points  directly  to  a  large,  ransacked  cairn,  over 
50  ft  in  diameter,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  from  its 
termination  (Mr.  Bate  has  100).    The  Ordnance  six-inch 
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Map  is  equally  inaccurate  in  another  particular,  for  in  makes 
the  row  point  to  a  large  pound  on  the  north  of  the 
which  is  roughly  circular,  and  about  130  feet  in 
diameter.  There  do  not  seem  to  he  any  hut  circles  in  this 
enclosure;  bat  there  are  several  on  Comhshesd  Tor,  ta  the 
west  of  the  row;  and  near  the  row  are  remains  of  an  old 
boundary  bank,  running  roughly  north  and  sooth.  It  » 
doubtful  whether  some  mounds  in  the  vicinity  are  barrows  or 
relics  of  ancient  mining  operations,  which  were  somewhat 
extensively  carried  on  here. 

DnzzucoTRoc 

The  only  Dartmoor  rows  which,  so  far  as  published,  have 
been  surveyed  with  absolute  accuracy,  are  some  of  those 
described  by  Mr.  R  Hansford  Worth,  ct,  in  his  papers  oa 
the  valleys  of  the  Plym,  Torry^  Yealm,  and  Enne,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institution** 

At  Drizzlecombe,  in  the  Plym  Valley,  there  are  three  rows 
associated  with  tumuli,  kistvaens,  a  large  cairn,  an  enclosure 
with  two  hut  circles,  and  other  antiquities,  the  whole  forming 
a  most  important  and  interesting  group.  Two  of  these  rows 
are  roughly  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  the  third  is  nearly  in 
alignment  with  one  of  the  other  two. 

The  general  direction  is  east  and  west,  with  a  variation 
slightly  north  of  east  and  south  of  west 

The  row  group  commences  on  the  eastward  with  three 
small  barrows  in  a  line  about  equidistant  from  each  other,  the 
southern  being  68  feet  from  the  central  Each  of  the  barrows 
is  of  about  the  same  size,  29  to  30  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stone  slabs,  of  which  respectively 
13,  12,  and  9  remain,  supported  by  smaller  stones. 

From  the  central  barrow  there  extends  for  491  feet  a 
single  row  of  76  stones,  terminating  at  the  west  in  a  pair  and 
a  fallen  menhir  9  feet  5  inches  long. 

From  the  southern  barrow  there  extends  for  296  feet  an 
incomplete  single  row  of  stones  (eleven  now)  terminating  in 
a  fallen  menhir  17  feet  10  inches  long,  with  a  width  of  four 
feet  at  its  base.     This  is  the  largest  recorded  on  Dartmoor. 

Continuing  westward,  fairly  in  the  line  of  this  row,  some 
fifty  yards  is  a  barrow  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  which 
apparently  covers  a  kistvaen,  and  forms  the  commencement 
of  a  row  488  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  stones  about  1  foot 
6  inches  above  ground  on  the  average,  in  some  places 
arranged  singly,  at  others  in  pairs.     Mr.  Hansford  Worth 

•  Part  iil  voL  x.  1889-90. 
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remarks,  "An  examination  shows  that  this  has  at  no  time 
been  an  '  avenue '  throughout  its  entire  length,  but  that  the 
work  of  doubling  the  row  of  stones  was  never  completed." 
It  terminates  in  a  fallen  menhir  12  feet  6  inches  long  by  5 
feet  wide  at  the  base. 

Neither  of  these  rows  is  shewn  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 

Trowlesworthy. 

There  are  two  rows  on  the  slopes  of  Trowlesworthy  Tor; 
the  first  426  feet  long,  consisting  at  present  of  114  stones, 
arranged  for  the  most  part  in  pairs,  though  in  some  cases, 
where  stones  have  been  removed,  standing  singly.  There 
seem  originally  to  have  been  a  pair  of  stones  to  each 
six  feet  in  length,  and  the  width  out  to  out  is  also  six  feet 
This  double  row  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  with  a  slight 
tendency  north-east  and  south-west,  and  curves  at  the  middle 
of  its  course  slightly  to  the  east.  It  begins  on  the  north  in 
a  circle  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter,  eight  stones,  all  stand- 
ing, and  averaging  about  three  feet  high.  112  feet  from  the 
south  end  of  the  row,  and  a  little  out  of  alignment  with  it, 
is  a  menhir. 

The  other  Trowlesworthy  row  consists  of  a  single  line  254 
feet  long,  bearing  15°  S.  of  E.  magnetic,  pointing  very  nearly 
to  the  circle  at  the  end  of  the  double  row  just  mentioned, 
being  slightly  convex  to  the  northward.  There  are  now  38 
stones.  At  its  western  end  the  row  begins  with  a  small 
menhir.  Then  for  160  feet  it  is  fairly  continuous,  including 
31  stones  originally  spaced  about  five  feet  apart  centre  to 
centre.  Then  comes  a  gap  of  58  feet,  after  which  the  row  is 
imperfectly  continued  by  six  more  stones  of  a  small  size,  and 
ends  in  a  circle  of  about  20  feet  diameter,  of  which  only  one 
stone  is  left  standing. 

Cholwich  Town. 

There  is  a  very  fine  single  row  at  Cholwich  Town,  some 
230  yards  long,  but  imperfect.  It  runs  nearly  north  and 
south,  with  a  westward  tendency.  It  begins  on  the  north 
with  an  eighteen-feet  circle  of  six  stones,  standing;  and 
originally  terminated  in  a  twelve-feet  menhir.  Many  of  the 
stones  in  this  row  are  of  unusual  dimensions. 

Erme  Valley. 

In  the  Erme  Valley  there  are  three  stone  rows.  One  at 
Yadsworthy  commences  on  the  south  at  a  circle  about  33 
feet  in  diameter  surrounding  a  barrow,  and  is  well  defined 
until  interfered  with  by  a  newtake  wall     Another  near 
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Erme  Pound  and  Hook  Lake  has  a  circle  at  its  northern  end, 
and  then  extends  southwards  until  it  is  lost  in  the  wall  of  a 
pound,  which  we  must  assume,  therefore,  is  of  later  date. 

Stalldon. 

The  third  is  very  remarkable,  far  exceeding  in  length  any 
other  on  record,  not  merely  in  England,  but  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Hansford  Worth  has  a  detailed  survey  in  hand ;  but  the  main 
facts  are  as  follows.  It  begins  on  Stalldon  Moor  with  a 
circle  45  feet  in  diameter,  consisting  of  26  stones.  There  are 
the  remains  of  a  barrow  in  the  centre,  and  a  ditch  has  been 
dug  round  the  whole.  From  this  circle  the  row  extends  to 
the  N.N.E.,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  a  cairn  nearly  40 
feet  in  diameter,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  distant,  crosses  the 
Erme  a  little  above  Erme  Pound,  continues  along  the  low 
land,  crosses  lied  Lake,  and  ascends  Green  Hill,  finally 
terminating  in  a  tumulus  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  from  its  commencement — surely  the  most  extended 
monument  of  prehistoric  times  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
At  its  southern  end  the  row  is  very  perfect ;  at  its  northern 
the  stones  are  few  and  far  apart ;  but  wherever  its  course  is 
crossed  by  a  turf-tye  the  stones,  though  well  beneath  the 
surface,  are  found  to  be  substantially  in  place,  the  apparent 
gaps  being  formed  not  by  the  removal  or  non-existence  of 
the  stones,  but  by  the  encroachment  of  the  peat.  Without 
pretending  to  absolute  accuracy,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
counted  798  stones  of  the  row  in  place ;  but  that  there  must 
have  been  originally  at  least  three  times  that  number,  many 
of  which,  no  doubt,  still  exist  beneath  the  surface. 

Buttcrdon  Hill. 

The  oldest  reference  to  any  Devonian  stone  row  is  pictorial. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  ancient  map  of  Dartmoor  reproduced 
by  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate  (and  which  he  assigned  to  the  date  of 
the  Perambulation  of  1240,  or  even  earlier,  but  really  much 
later)  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Association  for  1872.  A 
series  of  14  circular  marks  are  there  shewn  running  north 
from  and  over  Ugborough  or  Harford  Moor,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  Hobajons  Cross.  Mr.  Bate  identified  this  with 
a  row  mostly  of  small  stones  reaching  "from  the  slope 
behind  Butterdon,  passing  over  a  hill  above  Pile's  Wood  that 
I  take  to  be  Sharp  Tor,  and  terminating  a  little  beyond  it"; 
and  he  suggested  that  the  appearance  of  the  cross  in  connec- 
tion with  the  row  was  due  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  command 
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of  Pope  Gregory — "  the  heathen  relic  was  furnished  with  a 
cross,  in  order  that  the  channel  of  worship  might  be  changed 
from  the  false  to  the  true  symbol."1 

This  identification  is,  I  believe,  correct — with  the  specula- 
tion I  have  nothing  to  do — and  the  row  is  still  the  boundary 
between  Ugborough  and  Harford  Moors.  "Le  Rowe  rew" 
(?  reeve  =  boundary)  is  mentioned  in  the  finding  of  a  jury  in 
1557  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Brent  Moor — extending 
from  "  Glase  Head  ascending  towards  the  north — by  a  long 
conger  of  stones  called  Le  Kowe  rew  to  a  certain  great  heap 
of  stones  by  the  name  of  Tryberie  Boroughs."2  And  one  was 
very  much  tempted  to  connect  this  also,  but  Mr.  W.  Crossing 
regards  it  as  the  large  track  line  which  runs  from  the  East 
Glaze  to  the  centre  cairn  on  Three  Barrows,  and  which  is  still 
the  boundary  of  Brent  Moor ;  and  no  doubt  this  is  so.  I  am 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Crossing  for  details  of  the 
Butterdon  Hill  row,  a  sudden  Dartmoor  mist  having  stopped 
my  investigations  while  on  a  special  visit.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  genuine  row  and  an  adapted  boundary.  It  starts 
from  a  circle  of  fallen  stones  enclosing  a  dilapidated  cairn  on 
Butterdon  Hill,  and  runs  about  15  deg.  east  of  north  1791 
yards,  crossing  the  depression  where  the  Butter  Brook  rises 
and  running  a  little  up  the  hill,  terminating  in  a  tall  stone 
to  the  south-east  of  Sharp  Tor.  Near  the  circle  the  stones, 
now  fallen,  are  longer;  but  the  average  height  of  the 
remainder  is  1  foot  4  inches  (ranging  generally  between  two 
feet  and  one),  and  their  average  distance  apart  3  feet  6 
inches.  There  is  a  cairn  on  the  east,  approaching  midway, 
and  near  this  there  are  traces  as  if  part  of  the  row  might 
have  been  double,  but  this  is  by  no  means  clear. 

Qlazecombe. 

Mr.  Crossing  kindly  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"  to  the  north-east  of  Butterdon  Hill,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  Glazecombe,  there  is  another  row,  much 
dilapidated,  running  parallel  to  the  last.  It  starts  from  a 
small  cairn,  and  there  is  another  cairn  hard  by/'  This  row 
has  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the  fact  that,  while  its 
western  portion,  where  clearly  traced,  is  distinctly  double,  to 
the  east  it  is  as  distinctly  single.  The  stones  of  the  single 
row  do  not  start  in  line  with  either  line  of  the  double  one,  but 
from  a  point  between  them ;  and  they  are  much  bigger  and 
further  apart.      No   "structural"  difference  in  such  very 

1  Tram.  Dev.  Assoc,  v.  638. 
1  Rep.  Dartmoor  Pre*.  Assoc,  50. 
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simple  works  could  well  be  more  clearly  emphasized.  The 
single  row  contains  fifteen  stones  in  place,  averaging  about  6 
feet  apart,  and  ends  in  two  fallen  stones,  each  over  4  feet 
long.  Apparently  five  stones  are  missing,  making  22  in  alL 
The  double  row  can  be  made  out  in  continuation  with  the 
single  for  170  to  180  yards,  but  there  are  gaps,  and  some  of 
the  stones  are  difficult  to  trace  beneath  the  turf.  At  two 
points  in  the  double  row  extra  stones  occur,  fallen,  which 
may  be  casual,  or  may  represent  small  interlineal  circles,  as 
at  Merivale. 

Coryndon  Ball. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  has  described  a  group  of  rows  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fallen  cromlech  and  cairns  on  Coryndon  Ball, 
mentioned  by  the  Rev.  S.  Rowe  in  the  Perambulation.  He 
says: 

"  It  evidently  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  rows,  and  extends  at 
least  for  a  hundred  yards.  Many  of  the  stones  are  missing,  and 
of  those  that  remain  many  are  small  and  unimportant,  being 
almost  entombed  within  the  surrounding  soil;  at  the  eastern 
extremity  about  seven  stones  lie  in  a  position  relative  to  each 
each  other,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  their  having  been  a  portion 
of  a  circle  of  which  the  greater  part  has  been  removed."' 

Mr.  Bate  also  speaks  of  this  group  as  "extensive,"  and 
says  that  it  reminded  him  of  the  "Sarsden  stones"  of 
Berkshire. 

I  cannot,  however,  at  all  agree  in  this  estimate  of  the 
w  extensive  "  character  of  this  "  avenue,"  or  in  being  reminded 
of  the  "Sarsden  stones/'  The  stones  are  so  small,  and 
structurally  the  whole  affair  is  so  unimportant,  that  after 
unavailing  search  I  was  gladly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  W.  Crossing  for  a  more  exact  clue  to  its  whereabouts 
than  Mr.  Spence  Bate  affords.  The  remains,  however,  are, 
so  far  as  I  know,  unique  on  Dartmoor ;  only  instead  of  one 
monument  they  consist  of  two. 

There  is,  first,  a  "  row  "  connected  with  a  low  cairn,  which 
may  originally  have  been  some  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  first  standing  stone  now  remaining  in  this  row  is  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  cairn  (there  is  apparently  a  covered 
fallen  one  nearly  midway  in  the  interval) ;  and  thence  to  the 
present  end  of  the  row  there  are  fifteen  more,  four  apparently 
being  missing.  This  row  runs  a  little  north  of  east  and  south 
of  west,  and  extends  at  present  about  ninety  yards. 

Just  four  yards  to  the  south  and  east  of  this  cairn  are  the 

1  ' '  Pre-historic  Antiquities  of  Dartmoor." 
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remains  of  a  stone  circle.  Six  stones  still  stand,  forming  its 
north-eastern  quadrant;  and  there  seem  to  be  three  others, 
fallen  ones,  in  place,  the  diameter  being  about  27  feet.  West- 
wards from  this  circle,  and  parallel  to  the  cairn  row,  there 
run  seven  rows  of  stones.  Only  the  more  northern,  however, 
really  start  in  line  from  the  circle,  the  others  overlapping  to 
the  southward.  The  stones  are  very  small — mostly  just  on  a 
level  with  the  turf,  or  rising  but  a  few  inches  above  it ;  and 
the  lines  are  imperfect  and  irregular.  Still  with  care  and 
patience  the  seven  may  be  traced,  extending  in  all  some 
eighty  yards,  containing  in  one  instance  over  twenty  stones, 
and  ranging  down  to  a  row  in  which  I  could  only  satisfac- 
torily identify  half-a-dozen.  At  the  points  nearest  the  circle 
where  the  complete  series  can  be  traced  the  distances  between 
the  rows,  proceeding  from  south  to  north,  ran  (not  to  be  too 
minute)  5  feet,  5  feet,  8  feet,  7  feet,  2  feet,  3  feet  At  the 
points  furthest  from  the  circle  which  admitted  of  similar 
measurements  the  figures  were— 6  feet,  5  feet,  6  ft.  6  in., 
8  ft.  9  in.,  3  ft.  10  in.,  3  ft.  10  in.  Irregular  as  the  rows  seem, 
they  were  therefore  evidently  intended  to  be  straight  and 
parallel.  The  most  important,  i.e.,  that  which  contains  the 
largest  stones,  though  the  biggest  barely  exceeds  two  feet  in 
height,  is  the  fifth  from  the  south,  and  this,  from  its  position 
and  importance,  seems  to  have  been  the  principal,  if  not  the 
primary,  row  connected  with  the  circle,  to  which  the  others 
appear  additional  or  accessory.  A  single  stone,  which  may 
have  formed  part  of  another  row  that  has  otherwise  dis- 
appeared, stands  near  the  head,  between  the  cairn  row  and 
the  circle  series.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
more  southern  rows  are  beyond  the  line  of  the  circle  if  they 
were  original.  If,  however,  they  were  added  at  a  later  time, 
either  in  connection  with  subsequent  interments4  or  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  the  memorial,  though  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  this  latter  could  be  hoped  for  from  such  wretched 
materials,  the  problem  is  solved. 

The  other  examples  known  of  this  class  of  prehistoric 
monument  are  as  follows: — 

ENGLAND. 

Westcote  describes,  evidently  from  personal  knowledge,  the 
existence  of  a  stone  row  and  menhirs  on  "  Maddocks  downe," 
on  Northcott  Farm,  East  Down,  "  four  or  five  miles  from  the 

4  The  analogue  of  the  circle  and  its  rows  would  in  this  case  be  the  modern 
family  vault,  the  inscribed  memorial  lines  of  the  one  representing  the  lapi- 
darian  memorial  lines  of  the  other. 
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[Exmoor]  fforesk"  Two  menhirs,  one  9£  feet  high,  the  other 
5£  feet,  stood  147  feet  apart  "  Sixtie  six  foote  on  the  side 
of  these  are  layed  a  row  or  banck  of  23  great  vnformed  stones 
alsoe,  but  not  equalling  the  other  two  by  much,  reaching 
from  one  of  these  stones  to  the  other  in  direct  lyne."  In  the 
Portledge  MS.  of  Westcote  there  is  a  figure  of  the  arrange- 
ment, reproduced  by  Polwhele.  There  were  several  other 
groups  of  stones  in  this  locality.  A  correspondent  of  Dean 
Milles  in  1751  says  he  "  counted  more  than  a  hundred  clus- 
ters,'1 and  they  included  at  least  one  circle.  A  correspondent 
of  Polwhele  also  notices  what  was  evidently  the  remains  of 
the  fallen  row  as  the  "  Gyant's  Quoits."  6 

The  great  "  avenue  "  at  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire,  extended  in 
a  perfectly  straight  line  north-easterly  1,430  yards,  "  appar- 
ently from  the  centre  of  the  great  1,200  feet  circle."  This  is 
the  "Kennet  avenue,"  of  which  some  very  fine  stones  are 
still  standing — 13  to  16  feet  high. 

Dr.  Stukeley  speaks  of  another,  which  he  calls  the  "  Beck- 
hampton  avenue/'  but  it  did  not  exist  in  his  day,  no  one  men- 
tioned it  be/ore  him,  and  no  one  has  seen  it  since  !  It$  exist- 
ence, however,  was  needful  to  Stukeley 's  serpent  theory ;  and 
so  it  got  upon  paper.  Mr.  Fergusson  is  very  sceptical  I 
certainly  could  see  no  trace  of  it  on  my  visit  to  Avebury, 
though  the  Kennet  avenue  was  clear  enough.  This  is  51  feet 
wide.  Mr.  Lukis  has  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  a 
circle  with  rows  of  stones  on  the  Beckhampton  side,  but 
independent. 

Another  double  row  led  from  the  circles  on  Hackpen  Hill, 
hard-by,  towards  JSilbury  Hill,  extending,  it  is  said,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

There  are  no  rows  in  connection  with  Stonehenge,  only 
the  low  earthen  alignments  dubbed  cursi,  which  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  compares  for  position  and  purpose  with  the  rows  at 
Merivale  Bridge.  Hereon  we  need  but  note  that  earthen 
banks  are  not  stone  rows,  and  that,  even  if  they  were,  they 
have  no  such  connection  with  Stonehenge  as  the  "  Kennet 
avenue  "  with  Avebury. 

There  are  portions  of  two  double  rows  connected  with  the 
two  large  circles  at  Stanton  Drew,  near  Bristol.  The  largest 
circle  here  had  an  estimated  diameter  of  368  feet,  according 
to  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond,  c.E.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  accurate  plans  and  descriptions  of  these  singularly 
interesting  remains.     It  had  an  "avenue"  on  the  east,  of 

5  Vide  Wetttcote's  View  of  Devonshire  in  1630,  printed  edition,  90  ;  Pol- 
whele's  Historical  Views  of  Devonshire,  i.  62,  63. 
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which  only  five  stones  now  remain.  The  second  (adjacent) 
circle  is  97  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  "  avenue,"  also  on  the 
east,  contains  ten  stones.  No  "  avenue  "  is  recorded  in  con- 
nection with  the  third  and  last  of  the  circles. 

Near  Kits  Coity  House  and  the  "Countless  Stones"  at 
Aylesford,  in  Kent,  was  a  line  of  great  stones  running  north- 
easterly about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

At  Ashdown,  in  Berkshire,  there  are  remains  of  rows  of 
Sarsen  stones,  running  north  and  south  some  1,600  feet. 

At  Shap,  in  Cumberland,  there  are  remains  of  a  stone  row 
partially  double,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  traced  for  a  mile  and 
a  half  (commencing  with  a  circle)  but  which  local  tradition 
carries  five  miles.  There  are  several  small  sepulchral  circles 
in  the  vicinity. 

SCOTLAND. 

Connected  with  circles  and  a  cairn  at  Callernish,  in  Lewis, 
a  double  row  extends  northward  294  feet,  southward  a  single 
row  114  feet,  while  there  are  two  east  and  west  arms,  extend- 
ing altogether  130  feet 

Appendix  C  to  the  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  contains  a  letter  from  Sir  H.  Dryden  describing 
sets  of  stone  rows  in  Caithness :  (A)  Yarhouse  Moor,  running 
north  and  south.  (B)  Battlemoss,  near  Yarhouse,  eight  lines 
running  north  and  south,  44  feet  broad  at  the  south,  one  line 
384  feet  long,  one  170,  the  rest  133.  (C)  Garry  whin,  six 
lines  running  north-east  and  south-west,  50  feet  broad  at  the 
north-east,  spreading  to  107  at  the  south-west,  central  line 
200  feet,  a  kist  at  the  head.  (D)  "Many  stones,"  running 
north  and  south ;  22  lines,  118  feet  wide  at  north  end, 
spreading  to  1 88  feet  at  south ;  present  central  length  145 
feet ;  probably  a  cairn  once  present  on  the  knoll  where  the 
lines  commence  (Sir  H.  Dryden  treats  as  the  head  of  the  sets 
of  rows  the  point  which  has  the  narrowest  intervals  and  the 
highest  ground).  (E)  Canister,  six  lines,  north  and  south, 
105  feet  present  length,  width  at  north  30  feet,  at  south  53 
feet,  cairns  in  vicinity.  The  stones  are  not  so  large  as  in 
many  of  our  Dartmoor  rows. 

FRANCE. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Continent.  The  stone  rows  of  Caraac, 
the  most  important  in  existence,  run  for  nearly  two  miles  in 
a  direction  fairly  north-east  and  south-west,  but  they  are  not 
of  that  total  length;  forming  three  sets.  They  begin  at 
Menec  with  a  set  of  eleven  rows  stretching  1,000  yards  to 
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the  eastward  from  a  circle  290  feet  in  diameter.  These  rows 
are  converging — 330  feet  in  breadth  at  the  western  end,  and 
at  the  eastern  195 ;  and  they  begin  with  big  stones,  which 
generally  diminish  to  an  insignificant  size,  the  biggest  being 
14  feet  high.  Six  hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  Menec, 
and  almost  in  the  same  line,  is  the  Kervario  group  of  ten 
rows  1250  yards  long,  and  also  converging,  the  breadth 
varying  from  323  feet  at  the  western  end  to  180  at  the 
eastern.  Here  there  is  no  terminal  circle,  though  one  may 
have  existed ;  and  some  of  the  stones  reach  20  feet  in  height. 
Four  hundred  yards  distant  is  the  Kerlescant  group  of 
thirteen  rows  (starting  with  an  enclosure,  horse-shoe  shaped 
rather  than  circular,  of  300  feet' diameter),  extending  285 
yards  only,  but  extremely  convergent,  the  breadth  diminish- 
ing from  450  feet  to  205.  Two  miles  north-west  of  Carnac, 
at  St.  Barbe,  is  a  group  of  which  three  rows  can  be  traced, 
running  300  yards ;  and  two  miles  to  the  north  of  these  is 
the  group  of  Erdeven,  ten  rows  nearly  parallel,  extending 
2680  yards,  with  a  diagonal  row  at  the  north-west,  and  having 
a  gap  about  the  centre.  Thus  Captain  Oliver,  from  whom 
these  descriptions  are  taken6 ;  but  Mr.  Fergusson  regarded  the 
group  as  formed  of  two  divisions,  with  the  larger  stones  at 
each  end.  Tumuli  and  dolmans  or  cromlechs  abound  in  this 
locality. 

Other  groups  in  Brittany  are  (and  these  include  all  the 
principal) :  St.  Pierre,  five  rows  210  yards  long,  with  a  stone 
circle  180  feet  in  diameter  290  feet  to  the  south-west  of  the 
head;  Plouhinec,  eight  rows;  Crucuny;  Kerdouadec,  a 
single  curved  row  ending  in  a  "swastica-like"  cross7 ;  Leurie, 
a  single  row  of  172  yards,  with  a  slight  elbow  in  the  centre, 
from  which  starts  a  short  branch  at  right  angles ;  Logatjar,  a 
long  row  of  267  yards  with  two  short  ones  at  right  angles ; 
Cojou  (imperfect),  two  parallel  rows  140  yards  long. 

INDIA. 

To  this  I  need  only  add  that  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says 
that  one  is  stated  to  exist  near  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  leading 
to  a  circle  of  upright  slabs;  and  that  in  India  "there  are 
avenues  at  the  village  of  Mushmaie,  near  Chinra  Poonjee,  and 
others  leading  to  the  latter  place,  on  the  Cossyah,  or  Kasia 
Hills." 

•  Prehistoric  Remains  in  Brittany. 

7  So  the  plan,  but  the  table  given  by  Captain  Oliver  Bays  two  rows  350 
yards  long. 
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SPECULATIONS. 

These  being  all  the  facts  connected  with  prehistoric  stone 
rows  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  proceed  to  consider 
the  leading  speculations  put  forth  touching  their  origin  and 
purpose. 

The  Eev.  Samuel  Howe,  in  his  original  paper  on  "  Anti- 
quarian Investigations  in  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,"  remarks : 

"These  ancient  erections,  when  near  streams,  were  probably 
intended  for  the  procession  of  the  consecrated  boat ;  in  situations 
remote  from  waters,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  constructed 
for  gymnastic  performances  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
religious  worship. "8 

This  is  practically  repeated  in  his  Perambulation,9  in  which 
Mr.  Howe  states  that  no  sooner  did  he  and  his  co-investigators 
mount  the  slope  at  Merivale  Bridge  in  search  of  the  remains 
there,  to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed  under  the 
trivial  name  of  the  Plague  Market — 

"than  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  instantly  detected  this  interesting 
and  characteristic  feature  of  aboriginal  worship,  and  pronounced  the 
rows  of  stones  to  be  nothing  less  than  avenues,  constructed  for  the 
performance  of  some  solemn  Arkite  ceremonial — probably  in  con- 
nection with  the  river  below,  to  which  their  direction  evidently 
pointed."  (The  course  of  the  stream  renders  it  practically 
impossible  that  they  should  point  elsewhere !) 

This  is  essentially  a  variant  of  the  hypothesis  of  Polwhele, 
who  spoke  of  the  rows  in  connection  with  the  Drewsteignton 
cromlech  as  a  "sacred  way" — consisting  of  "two  rows  of 
pillars  which  mark  this  processional  road  "  of  the  Druids. 

As,  according  to  Mr.  Kowe's  own  shewing,  the  parallel 
lines  in  the  Dartmoor  double  rows  average  only  some  four  and 
a  half  feet  asunder — sometimes  less — the  processions  must 
have  been  of  exceedingly  attenuated  dimensions. 

Stukeley,  by  giving  the  "  Kennet  avenue  "  at  Avebury  a 
curvilinear  outline,  and  by  creating  "  entirely  out  of  his  own 
head  "  a  companion  in  the  imaginary  Beckhampton  avenue, 
made  them  into  portions  of  temples  connected  with  serpent 
worship. 

The  chief  pair  of  parallel  earthen  banks  near  Stonehenge 
have  been  assigned  the  name  of  the  Cursus,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  space  between  was  used  as  a  racecourse. 
From  this  some  very  speculative  antiquaries  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  transfer  the  same  idea  to  the  Dartmoor  "avenues." 

8  Trans.  Plym.  Inst,  i  184.  •  Op.  cU.  2d  ed.  81. 
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Occasionally  therefore  we  find  the  rows  at  Merivale  Bridge 
called  the  "  cursi,"  by  way  of  relief  from  the  vulgar  "  avenues  " 
or  the  more  euphonious  "  parallelitha."  Of  course  the  ab- 
surdity of  any  races  taking  place  in  so  confined  an  area  is 
seen  at  a  glance ;  though  Mr.  Page  in  his  Exploration  has 
possibly  helped  to  give  it  a  longer  lease  of  life  by  supposing 
that  the  suggested  course  lay  in  the  space  between  the  double 
rows,  and  not  within  the  rows  themselves. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rows  which 
conduct  to  circles  "represent  externally  the  passages  in 
tumuli  which  lead  to  the  central  chamber";  that  ''those 
which  are  not  attached  to  circles  and  do  not  lead  to  any 
important  monuments  "  [such  as  those  at  Merivale  Bridge — 
his  own  most  unfortunate  illustration]  are  "  intended  to  repre- 
sent an  army  or  two  armies  drawn  up  in  battle  array  " x — 
that  they  are  lapidarian  records,  in  short,  of  fights  and  victo- 
ries raised  by  the  conquerors. 

Mr.  Lukis  concluded  it  possible  that  "groups  of  pillars 
arranged  in  lines  and  in  circles  and  associated  together  may 
have  served  a  purpose  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
funeral  rites  or  solemnities  that  preceded  interment,"  which 
Captain  Oliver  modified  by  suggesting  that  "the  avenues 
may  be  looked  on  as  approaches  of  a  ceremonial  character 
connected  with  funeral  rites,  not  necessarily  only  those  which 
preceded  interment,  but  for  subseqitent  visitations " ;  adding 
that  as  in  China  clans  and  families  annually  revisit  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors,  so  through  the  alignments  of  Brittany, 
descendants  of  those  buried  in  the  sepulchral  circles  may 
have  passed  at  stated  times  to  do  honour  to  their  forefathers.2 

Another  proposition  is  that  the  rows  were  roofed  in  to 
serve  for  dwellings — a  curious  procedure,  either  in  the  case 
of  a  single  row  or  with  stones  a  foot  or  two  feet  high,  and 
persistently  irregular.  They  have  been  also  treated  as  the 
foundations  of  cattle  shelters ;  and  then  again  it  has  been 
argued  that  they  are  mere  "casual  assemblages  of  stones 
moved  in  the  course  of  agricultural  operations,"  which  surely 
needs  no  comment.3 

Such  then  are  the  leading  hypotheses,  more  or  less  widely 
held,  put  forth  to  account  for  the  origin  and  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  these  mysterious  structures.     Though  one  or  two 

1  Bude  Stone  Monuments,  51,  54,  55. 

*  Op.  cit. 

8  Seeing  that  Stonehenge  has  been  dubbed  a  "planetarium,"  is  it  not 
rather  strange  that  no  one  has  suggested  that  these  rows  are  pictures  of 
comets,  some  with  one  tail,  and  some  with  many,  the  circle  being  the 
nucleus  ? 
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come  very  near  to  what  I  regard  as  the  solution,  I  do  not 
think  that  either  can  be  accepted.  Whatever  theory  we 
form  must  be  inclusive,  and  this  canon  seems  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  whole  of  these  suggestions  as  they  stand.  Ac- 
count for  all  these  remains,  or  you  account  for  none.  The 
notion  of  a  processional  path,  for  example,  whatever  form  it 
takes,  could  only  be  accepted  if  all  the  rows  were  double  and 
definitely  parallel.  To  say  that  there  are  such  things  as 
avenues  of  approach  to  structures  elsewhere  is  in  itself  no 
argument,  but  simply  a  begging  of  the  question.  Where 
there  is  but  one  row  there  can  be  no  path ;  where  there  are 
more  there  are  too  many  paths — labyrinths,  in  short.  The 
accident  that  attention  was  first  called  to  Avebury  and  Meri- 
vale  is  entirely  responsible  for  this  avenue  or  processional 
idea. 

The  suggestion  that  the  rows  were  race-courses  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  open  to  all  the  "processional  path"  objections, 
with  the  addition  of  its  own  inherent  absurdity. 

The  serpent  hypothesis  was  admittedly  evolved  from  Dr. 
Stukeley's  "  inner  consciousness,"  and  has  few  backers  now. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  twin  proposals  are  mutually  destructive. 
The  same  thing  is  made  to  represent  two  wholly  different 
ideas.  One  might  be  true,  but  not  both ;  and  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  instance  in  which  these  rows  are  not,  or  may  not 
have  been,  associated  with  circles  or  tumuli.  Certainly  that 
is  the  case  with  those  at  Merivale.  And  the  battle  theory  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  frequency  of  single  rows.  The 
"  army  "  must  have  been  drawn  up  on  parade  merely  in  such 
a  case — clearly  there  was  no  enemy. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  threw  out  the  idea  that  the  long  row  in 
the  valley  of  the  Erme  was  intended  to  guide  the  inhabitants 
from  the  "  sacred  circle  "  to  the  village  where  they  mostly 
dwelt,  in  foggy  weather.  But  his  "  sacred  circle  "  is  clearly 
sepulchral,  and  the  village  is  a  kistvaen ! 

Mr.  Bate's  general  view,  however,  was  at  one  time  that  the 
"  avenues  "  were  sepulchral,  though  later  on  he  adopted  Mr. 
Fergusson's  battle-plan  hypothesis.  In  1871  his  conclusion 
was  that  a  kistvaen  was  generally  connected  with  the  rows ; 
while  there  was  always  a  cairn  detached  and  not  very  distant, 
and  he  proceeded : — 

"  I  take  it  that  the  kistvaen  within  the  circle  held  the  remains 
of  the  honoured  dead,  their  priests,  their  counsellors,  their  success- 
ful warriors ;  that  whenever  they  opened  the  kist  to  receive  their 
ashes,  they  planted  a  single  stone  or  pair  of  stones,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  tribe,  to  commemorate  ....  The  larger  stones, 

2  d  2 
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though  not  invariably,  stand  near  the  circle.  I  have  thought  that 
the  important  stones  may  commemorate  the  deaths  of  the  first 
interred  or  founders  of  the  tribe,  and  that  the  others  are  evidence 
of  the  merits  of  the  individual  The  length  of  the  avenue,  there- 
fore, records  the  number  of  individuals  interred,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  duration  of  the  tribe.  The  large  cairn  that  stands  apart 
is  the  burial  place  of  the  many.  Their  bodies  were  buried,  and 
with  each  interment  each  mourner  added  his  portion  of  stones  to 
the  common  heap."  4 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bate's  suggestion,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a  kistvaen  ever  contained  the  remains  of  more 
than  one  body — it  is  only  a  stone  coffin ;  and  all  analogy  is 
against  the  assumption.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  rows  could 
have  been  customarily  erected  piecemeal — the  indications  of 
structural  design  are  too  clear.  The  second  suggestion,  touching 
the  cairns,  has  this  much  in  its  favour,  that  we  have  ample 
proof  of  joint  burial  in  such  stone  heaps  and  barrows  else- 
where; and  clearly  the  people  so  buried  would  be  of  less 
importance  than  those  for  whom  the  kistvaen  was  formed 
and  the  circle  reared,  to  leave  for  the  moment  the  rows  out 
of  the  question. 

I  do  not  feel  certain,  however,  that  all  these  cairns  were 
burial  places.  One  under  Shell  Top,  to  which  Mr.  Spence 
Bate  referred  as  a  chambered  cairn,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  hut  cluster — a  group  of  chambers  formed  for  residence 
in  a  pile  of  stones,  with  a  long  common  passage;  and  it 
surely  could  not  have  stood  alone. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  ROWS. 

In  the  absence  then  of  any  accepted  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  our  problem,  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the 
essential  features  and  common  characteristics  of  the  "  rows.'1 
We  find : 

A.  That  the  universal  principle  of  these  monuments  is  the 
existence  of  a  row  of  isolated  stones,  arranged  with  some 
approximation  to  regularity  of  position  and  commonly  of 
size. 

B.  That  the  number  of  rows  associated  is  not  essential — 
there  may  be  one,  two,  three,  or  any  number  up  to  three  and 
twenty  :  the  variation  not  being  in  style  or  purpose,  but 
apparently  either  in  the  direction  of  the  importance  of  the 
structure;  or  signifying  additional  interments — on  which  latter 
head  the  fact  that  there  are  several  groups  of  these  monu- 

*  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Dartmoor,     Op,  tit. 
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ments  on  Dartmoor,  and  that  some  have  certainly  been  the 
subject  of  additions,  is  noteworthy. 

C.  That  the  bulk  of  the  stones  is  also  a  non-essential 
They  are  of  all  sizes  from  twenty  or  more  feet  above  the 
ground  to  a  foot,  and  even  less.  The  same  desire  for  appear- 
ance commonly  shown  in  the  regularity  of  the  spacing  is, 
however,  commonly  though  not  invariably  indicated  in  the 
proximity  of  those  approaching  the  same  proportions.  The 
best  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have  been  used  first. 

D.  That  the  spacing  is  non-essential,  since  on  Dartmoor 
alone  it  ranges  generally  between  two  and  six  feet>  though 
fairly  regular  in  the  individual  examples. 

E.  That  while  commonly  or  approximately  straight,  the 
rows  occasionally  branch;  and  while  parallel  when  double, 
when  in  more  numerous  groups  frequently  diverge,  as  at 
Caithness,  or  converge,  as  at  Carnac.  These  variations  are 
therefore  non-essentials. 

F.  The  direction  of  the  rows  is  also  a  non-essential,  but 
one  which  seems  to  have  a  meaning,  seeing  that  something 
like  system  is  apparent.  On  Dartmoor  they  have  a  more 
general  easterly  and  westerly  bearing  in  the  southern  quarter, 
and  a  more  general  northerly  and  southerly  in  the  northern, 
though  with  exceptions  in  both.  Still  the  distinct  agree- 
ments can  hardly  be  accidental.  The  Kennet  "  avenue "  at 
Avebury  runs  nearly  north-west  and  south-east;  those  at 
Stanton  Drew  east  and  west;  the  line  at  Aylesford  north- 
east and  south-west ;  the  Ashdown  row  north  and  south ;  the 
Caithness  ditto ;  the  Carnac  east  and  west.  The  point  to  be 
noted  here  is  that  agreeing  directions  are,  as  a  rule,  character- 
istic of  special  localities — the  bearings  were  clearly  not  taken 
haphazard,  but  with  a  definite  object,  whatever  that  object 
may  have  been. 

G.  We  now  come  to  an  essential  of  the  first  importance. 
The  rows  of  Dartmoor  (and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  those  else- 
where) are  invariably  connected  or  associated  with  stone 
circles,  kistvaens,  barrows,  cromlechs,  cairns,  and  other  indi- 
cations of  sepulture. 

H.  Another  general  rule  is  that  Dartmoor  rows  begin  with  a 
circle  or  barrow  on  higher  ground  and  then  trend  downward. 
(Coryndon  Ball  is  the  only  example  I  know  that  follows 
along  a  hillside.)  The  point  of  the  compass  for  the  com- 
mencement seems  immaterial.  Thus  with  the  east  and  west 
rows  of  the  Plym,  Meavy,  and  Walkham  valleys,  the  head  of 
the  row  is  on  the  east  or  west,  according  to  the  level  The 
circle  of  the  great  row  in  the  Erme  valley  is  the  highest  point 
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at  that  end,  though  the  kistvaen  at  the  other  is  higher  still 
Here,  however,  we  have  a  double  slope  to  the  river,  and  such 
a  result  was  inevitable. 

Deduction  G  clearly  establishes  the  character  of  the  rows. 
If  they  are  always  associated  with  definite  indications  of 
sepulture  they  must  in  some  way  be  sepulchral  likewise.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  customary  to  call  the  larger  stone  circles 
with  which  they  are  not  infrequently  connected  "sacred 
circles" — simply,  I  take  it,  because  they  are  specially  im- 
portant. Certainly  not  because  there  is  any  authority  for  such 
assignation,  or  any  evidence  of  such  purpose.  But  Dartmoor 
alone  supplies  instances  of  undoubted  sepulchral  circles  of 
considerable  size.  For  example,  that  at  the  head  of  the  great 
row  in  the  Erme  valley,  which  is  45  feet  across  and  encloses 
a  distinct  barrow,  while  they  range  down  to  five  or  six  feet 
in  diameter  about  a  kistvaen.  Minus  the  barrow,  the  Stall- 
don  Moor  peristalith  would  have  been  dubbed  a  sacred  circle 
without  doubt — indeed,  it  has  been.  The  well-known  circle 
at  Penrith  had  also  traces  of  sepulture,  and  with  the  pyra- 
mids in  view,  we  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  exclude  the  most 
gigantic  from  this  category.6 

So  at  Avebury,  Stanton  Drew,  Shap,  and  Callernish,  and 
partially  at  Carnac,  the  rows  are  connected  with  circles ;  at 
Caithness  and  elsewhere  with  cairns  and  tumuli.  Circles,  no 
doubt,  once  existed  where  they  cannot  now  be  found ;  but  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  these  rows  have  always  sepulchral 
relations  of  one  kind  or  another:  and  that  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  the  association  with  circles — some  of  which 
still  do,  and  the  rest  probably  did,  enclose  barrows  or  cairns 
and  kistvaens — is  clearly  evident. 

There  might  thus  be  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  idea  that  the  rows  connected  with  circles  repre- 
sented externally  the  passages  in  tumuli  which  led  to  the 
central  chamber,  if  the  double  row  was  invariable.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  not. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  our  quest  for  the  purpose  of  these 
rows,  if  we  accept  their  sepulchral  origin,  is  at  all  hopeless. 

5  So  Westropp  {Prehistoric  Phases)  cites  Colonel  Ross-King  as  stating  that 
"the  Todas,  a  wild  and  rude  tribe  of  the  Nilgiri  Mountains,"  at  the  present 
day  burn  the  remains  of  their  dead  within  a  circle  of  stones,  and  afterwards 
bury  them  there.  And  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Hen  wood,  F.R.S.,  described  the 
existence  at  Agur  and  other  localities  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  India,  of 
a  people  who  rear  cromlechs,  some  flat  and  some  inclined,  on  the  first  of 
which  flowers  are  often  placed  ;  while  within  the  enclosure  formed  by  the 
latter  lamps  are  burnt,  clearly  in  honour  of  the  dead,  whether  ancestor 
worship  is  actually  involved  or  not. 
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We  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  a  distinctive  form  of 
interment — that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  barrows 
and  kistvaens  and  circles  connected  with  them  we  find 
barrows  and  cairns  and  kistvaens — even  circles,  presumably 
of  much  the  same  period — which  are  not  The  rows  clearly 
indicate  special  elaboration,  and  therefore  special  honour; 
and  by  all  analogy  they  should  mark  the  burial  places  of 
persons  of  importance — such  as  the  head  of  a  family  or  a 
village,  or  the  chief  of  a  tribe. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  its  complete  form  this  class  of 
"  rude  stone  monument "  consists  of  a  "  row  "  connecting  a 
circle  and  a  menhir.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  so  many  of 
our  Dartmoor  instances  that  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  circle  or  menhir  as  probably  due  to  accident 
or  mutilation.  If  so,  and  the  perfect  structure  consists  of 
circle,  row,  and  menhir,  the  similarity  of  the  arrangement  to 
the  Egyptian  "Key  of  Life"  is  equally  striking  and 
suggestive,  as  indicating  a  possible  association  with  the  wide- 
spread worship  of  the  productive  powers  of  Nature,  which  in 
forms  more  or  less  disguised  finds  place,  in  symbol  if  not  in 
doctrine,  in  all  the  elder  religions.  How  far  this  cult  was 
present  to  the  rearers  of  our  Dartmoor  rows  is,  however,  a 
very  difficult  question;  and  the  rows  would  rather  seem 
to  represent  an  engrafted  expansion  of  the  original  idea. 
Circles  and  menhirs  are  very  commonly  associated  where  the 
connecting  row  is  not  found.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  experiences  of  humanity  that  customs  and 
symbols  long  outlive  their  meaning.  The  urn  retained  its 
place  as  a  funeral  symbol,  while  cremation  had  been  aban- 
doned for  centuries ;  the  obelisk  and  the  headstone  are  the 
old  menhir;  and  in  parts  of  Yorkshire  you  may  see 
miniature  modern  cromlechs  by  the  score  in  parish  church- 
yards, as,  for  example,  at  Skipton  and  Bolton  Abbey — slabs 
supported  above  the  ground  by  two  or  four  supports.  But 
we  do  not  think  of  associating  these  with  the  original  idea 
of  the  cromlech  builders,  and  it  is  quite  possible  the  circle 
and  menhir  on  Dartmoor  may  equally  have  reached  the 
habit  stage. 

In  Professor  Max  Muller's  Oifford  Lectures  on  Anthro- 
pological Religion,  recently  published,  we  get  accounts  of 
Vedic  funeral  ceremonies  taken  from  the  Aranyakas  (about 
600  B.C.)  and  the  Sfttras.6  In  case  of  death,  says  the  Sfttra, 
let  someone  have  a  piece  of  land  dug  up,  south-east  or  south- 
west (of  the  village),  inclining  towards  the  south  or  the 

•  pp.  241  d  seq. 
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south-east ;  others  say  towards  the  south-west."  This  serves 
alike  for  burning  or  burial.  Then  in  his  Sixth  Appendix7 
the  Professor  gives  rules  for  Vedic  burial  collected  by 
Eajendralal  Mitra  from  other  Sfitras.  Here  the  road  from 
the  house  to  the  burning  ground  is  said  to  be  divided  into 
three  stages;  the  urn  containing  the  burnt  remains  to  be 
surrounded  with  brick  bats  and  covered  with  a  mound,  around 
which  finally  a  few  holes  are  dug. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  passage  contains  hints  which  may 
be  worth  considering — the  importance,  for  example,  attached 
to  the  burial  path;  the  direction  of  the  place  of  interment 
from  the  place  of  decease ;  and  the  setting  apart  the  burial 
ground  by  an  imperfect  cincture.  Where  stones  were  scarce 
a  circle  of  holes  would  be  more  easily  formed,  and  be  quite 
as  symbolical  as  a  ring  of  stones. 

Then  again  we  find  that  among  the  Ehassia  tribe,  in  India, 
in  the  present  day,  menhirs  are  erected  to  the  memory  of 
dead  ancestors  who  are  supposed  to  have  answered  prayer, 
the  number  corresponding  to  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held. 

So,  too,  it  is  a  well  known  custom  to  honour  the  memory 
of  deceased  friends  by  adding  stones  to  their  cairns. 

CONCLUSION. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  too  closely  into  detail,  it 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  these  stone  rows  are  purely 
sepulchral ;  that  the  burial  places  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected are  those  of  people  in  their  day  of  position  and 
authority ;  and  that  the  length  of  the  rows  and  the  number 
of  the  stones  indicate  with  more  or  less  precision  the  number 
of  what  I  may  call  active  mourners,  the  leading  members 
of  the  tribe  or  family,  or  perhaps,  in  Highland  phrase,  "  the 
chieftain  and  his  tail."  Whether  the  multiplication  of  the 
rows  had  any  special  meaning,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather 
a  matter  of  convenience,  is  a  question  which  probably  never 
will  be  solved  (though  Cosdon  certainly  suggests  the  con- 
nection with  separate  interments,  and  possibly  Coryndon 
likewise) ;  but  we  shall  have  reached  fairly  definite  conclu- 
sions if  we  can  get  to  look  upon  the  circle,  with  its  barrow 
or  kistvaen,  and  appendant  row  or  rows,  as  representing 
heads  and  their  following,  whether  the  family  tie  is  distinctly 
indicated  or  not. 

Hence  there  may  be  so  much  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  battle 

7  pp.  436  et  seq. 
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theory  as  would  enable  us  to  regard  the  standing  stones  at 
Carnac,  as  such  memorials  to  leaders  who  fell  in  conflict  on  a 
site  where  the  abundant  traces  of  interment  may  fairly  lead 
us  to  infer  that  great  slaughter  must  have  taken  place ;  but 
I  do  not  think  we  can  assume  that  each  stone  is  itself  a 
personal  memorial — the  kist  or  circle  containing  the  dead 
chief,  and  every  stone  in  the  row  commemorating  a  fallen 
follower.  Victories  so  commemorated  must  have  been  worse 
than  defeats. 

Perhaps  it  will  help  advocates  of  the  sacred  circle  idea  to 
look  with  more  favour  on  my  hypothesis  if  they  will  regard 
the  larger  circles  as  the  burial  places  perchance  of  a  house- 
hold or  sept,  rather  than  of  an  individual — nay,  even  of  a 
tribe.  And  in  that  connection  I  would  direct  their  attention 
to  a  passage  in  a  Saxon  MS.  referring  to  Avebury,  "along  the 
stone  row  [Rennet  avenue],  thence  to  the  burial  place"  with 
which  burial  place  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  identifying 
the  Avebury  Circles.  Moreover,  at  least  a  dozen  kistvaens 
were  found  within  one  circle  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


THE  BOUNDS  OF  THE  FOREST  OF  DARTMOOR 

BT  ABTHCB  B.  PBOWSE,  ILD.Lon.,  F.BX.S. 
(Bad  at  Pljmooth,  Joly,  19SSL> 


Is  volume  L  of  the  Dartmoor  Preservation  Association's 
publications,  page  xiL,  Mr.  Birkett  quotes  Manwood,  who 
wrote  about  1600  as*  follows :  *  It  doth  not  appear,  either  by 
histories  or  records,  when  the  old  Forests  in  England  were 
made ;  and  as  ancient  are  the  Forest  Laws."  Though  Dart- 
moor is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  the  borough  of 
Lydford  was  then  held  by  the  king,  and  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  then,  as  now,  the  moor  was,  to  a  large  extent,  attached 
in  some  way  to  Lydford  King  John's  charter  for  dis- 
afforesting all  Devonshire  except  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  was 
dated  1204;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  terms  of  the 
charter  were  then  carried  out,  for  no  written  record  of  a 
perambulation  of  the  "  metes  and  bounds "  at  that  time  has 
been  found.  By  the  "  Forest  Laws  "  a  solemn  perambulation 
of  the  ancient  bounds,  in  pursuance  of  a  writ  from  the 
Crown,  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  disafforestation ;  and 
in  disafforesting  the  rest  of  the  county  the  bounds  of  the 
Forest  of  Dartmoor  would  necessarily  have  been  defined. 

In  1239  Henry  III.  granted  to  Richard,  his  brother,  "all 
that  our  Manor  of  Lydford  with  the  castle  of  the  same  place 
and  all  its  appurtenances  together  with  the  Forest  of  Dart- 
moor and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  same  Forest " :  and 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  manor  of  Lydford  and  the  Forest 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  each  other.  The  first 
perambulation  of  which  we  have  a  record  was  made  in  1240, 
probably  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  of  1224,  in  which  it  is 
said,  "All  Forests  which  King  Henry  our  grandfather 
afforested  and  made  shall  be  viewed  by  good  and  lawful  men, 
and  if  he  hath  made  Forest  of  any  other  wood  than  of  his 
own  demesne  whereby  the  owner  of  the  wood  hath  hurt  we 
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will  that  forthwith  it  be  disafforested  saving  the  common  of 
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will  that  forthwith  it  be  disafforested  saving  the  common  of 
herbage  and  of  other  things  in  the  same  Forest  to  them  which 
before  were  accustomed  to  have  the  same." 

From  Mr.  W.  Burt's  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Carrington's 
Dartmoor  we  learn  that  other  perambulations  were  made 
in  1301,  1377,  1557  (a.  partial  one  apparently,  in  regard  to 
the  bounds  between  the  Forest  and  Brent  Moor),  1601,  1609, 
and  1786. 

In  the  table  which  accompanies  this  paper  I  have  arranged 
side  by  side  in  columns  as  many  published  versions  of 
perambulations  of  the  forest  bounds  as  I  have  been  able  to 
refer  to.  These  various  readings  are  grouped  in  accordance 
with  resemblances  in  spelling,  &c.  For  comparison  with 
these  there  are  other  references  to  portions  of  the  forest 
bounds,  the  sources  of  which  are  indicated  in  the  headings  of 
the  lists.  Column  3  contains  the  full  text  of  the  version 
given  in  Bowe's  Dartmoor.  Nos.  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are 
partial  lists,  the  names  recorded  being  those  which  differ  in 
spelling,  &c,  from  those  in  Howe's  list.  These  five  are  taken 
from  a  paper  in  vol.  xi.  (1879)  of  our  Transactions,  by  R. 
Dymond,  F.S.A.,  on  "Historical  Documents  relating  to 
Dartmoor."  The  places  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  column, 
taken  from  the  "  Carta  Isabellse  de  Fortibus,"  purport  to  be 
bounds  between  the  forest  and  the  "maneria  de  Boclond, 
Bykelie,  and  Walkhampton."  Similarly  the  twelfth  list 
gives  one  account  of  the  boundary  between  Brent  Moor  and 
the  adjacent  forest.  The  columns  15  to  23  include  a  portion 
of  the  evidence  taken  during  litigation  instituted  by  certain 
rectors  of  Lydford  for  the  recovery  of  tithes.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  the  list  of  the  "  bounds  "  (in  1240)  recorded 
by  Mr.  Burt  in  his  preface  to  Carrington's  Dartmoor  (1826) 
is  practically  identical  with  that  in  the  second  column,  taken 
from  the  back  of  the  Ancient  Map  of  the  Forest,  described  in 
vol.  v.  (1872)  by  the  late  C.  Spence  Bate,  f.r.s.  ;  and  so  it 
was  undesirable  to  add  it  to  the  table.  In  seven  instances 
Latin  names  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Burt  into  English ; 
but  apart  from  these  alterations,  each  word  is  spelt  alike  in 
the  two  records,  except  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  one  letter 
only  in  a  word  may  be  different:  a  variation  which  could 
easily  have  arisen  during  transcription.  The  correspondence 
is  so  close  that  it  would  seem  as  though  Mr.  Burt  must  have 
copied  his  list  from  that  on  the  back  of  the  old  map. 

The  map  which  illustrates  this  paper  is  a  reduction  from 
the  Ordnance  map,  1  in.  to  a  mile,  and  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
half  the  scale.    The  present  forest  boundary  is  shewn  by  a 
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dotted  line;  and  the  interrupted  lines  represent  deviations 
from  the  present  bounds,  which  I  believe,  as  a  result  of 
careful  investigation,  to  represent  fairly  accurately  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  forest 

On  previous  occasions  {Devon  Association,  1889  and  1890) 
I  have  discussed  certain  "  Bounds "  which  are  included  in 
particular  districts  of  the  Moor,  but  now  propose  to  consider 
the  whole  circuit. 

Cosdon. — It  is  uncertain  whether  the  top,  or  some  part  of 
the  foot,  of  this  hill  was  the  original  bound  at  which  the 
jurors  began  their  perambulation.  Judging  by  analogy  in  the 
case  of  other  hills,  mentioned  simply  by  name  without  any 
qualifying  term,  it  must  have  been  the  summit. 

Parva  Hundetorre. — The  fact  that  in  1240  there  was  a 
"little  Houndtor"  shows  that  there  was  also  a  "great 
Houndtor " ;  and  it  is  the  latter  hill  which  probably  retains 
the  name  of  Houndtor  in  these  days.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  not  in  former  days  a  forest  bound.  This 
is  practically  proved  by  reference  to  the  1608  document  (no. 
13),  which  says  that  the  next  bound  was  w  eastward,  one  mile 
or  more"  from  Cosdon.  The  hill  now  called  Houndtor  is 
distant  from  the  summit  nearly  two  miles  in  a  direction  S.  by 
W.,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.S.E.  from  the  foot  of 
Cosdon  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  good  ford  over  the  Taw  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Taw  Marsh  Valley.  If  this  latter  point 
on  the  river  was  originally  the  bound  called  Cosdon,  then  a 
hill  crowned  by  a  tumulus  west  of  Eaybarrow  pool  was 
probably  little  Houndtor.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  ford  in  a  S.E.  direction.  If,  however,  the  top  of  Cosdon 
is  the  true  boundary,  then  Shellstone  hill,  which  is  the  same 
distance  S.E.  from  this  point,  probably  represents  little 
Houndtor.  This  was  the  view  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Spence 
Bate. 

Thurlestone,  the  next  bound,  is  said  in  the  1608  docu- 
ment to  be  only  f  of  a  mile  away.  This  should  exclude 
Watern  Tor,  which  is  at  present  the  next  bound  to  Hound 
Tor,  for  it  is  1 J  miles  distant.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
Shellstone  Hill  to  the  remains  of  a  so-called  sacred  circle, 
near  the  head  of  Forder  Brook,  which  I  have  ventured  (Devon 
Assoc.  1890)  to  suggest  was  the  original  Thurlestone,  is  only 
a  little  more  than  f  of  a  mile.  When  I  fixed  upon  this  circle 
as  the  true  bound  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Spence  Bate's  paper 
upon  the  ancient  map  of  the  forest.  In  it  he  gives  very 
strong  reasons  indeed  for  believing  that  Thurleston  was  an 
artificial  group  of  stones ;  and  he  named  Gidleigh  Circle,  on 
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Scorhill  Down,  as  being  probably  Thurleston.  His  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  mark  thus  tends  to  confirm  my  view ; 
though  I  cannot  agree  in  the  suggestion  that  Gidleigh  Circle 
represents  it,  for  this  is  only  300  yards  from  what  we  both 
have  concluded  is  the  next  boundary;  and  it  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  have  two  limiting  marks  so  close 
together. 

The  boundary  line  of  the  forest  is  about  42  miles  long ;  and 
a  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  average  distance  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  bounds  is  about  If  miles.  Included 
in  the  42  miles  are,  however,  two  distances,  5  and  2\  miles, 
where  the  boundary  follows  the  course  of  the  Wallabrook  and 
the  Rattlebrook,  respectively.  If  these  be  excluded  from  the 
calculation,  the  average  is  reduced  to  1\  miles.  Actual 
measurement  on  the  map  from  one  bound  to  another  shows 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  interspaces  lie  between  the  limits  of 
1  and  1J  miles.  One  distance— -King's  Oven  to  Wallabrook 
Head — is  only  f  of  a  mile ;  another — the  ford  on  the  East 
Ockment  to  the  top  of  Cosdon — is  as  much  as  2  miles. 

The  jurors  in  1608  did  not  state  their  reasons  for  thinking 
that  Waterdontorr  represented  the  older  Thurleston  ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  concluding  that 
their  Waterdontorr  is  the  same  as  that  now  called  Watern 
Tor.  There  are  other  Water  hills,  or  Waterdons,  on  the 
moor;  e.g.,  the  hill  on  the  slope  of  which  King's  Oven  is; 
and  it  ia  quite  possible  that  one  of  the  hills  between 
Cosdon  and  the  North  Teign  may  at  that  date  have  been 
known  as  Waterdon.  It  is  suggestive  that  on  the  Geo- 
logical Ordnance  Map  the  name  Thurleston  was  inserted  on 
what  is  now  called  Kennon  Hill,  a  short  distance  northwest 
from  the  ruins  of  the  circle  I  believe  was  known  in  1240  as 
Thurleston. 

The  1608  document  tells  us  that  the  distance  from  Water- 
dontorr to  the  next  bound  was  "  near  a  myle " ;  and  this 
exactly  agrees  with  the  interval  between  the  ruined  circle  and 
the  point  where  the  Wallabrook  joins  the  North  Teign.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  list  18  "  Willtorwill "  appears  for  the 
first  time  as  a  bound  immediately  preceding  "  Walter  torr," 
i.e.,  Waterdontorr.  In  1826  (see  last  column)  this  is  called 
Wildtor  well,  which  is  a  spot  in  the  upper  Wallabrook  valley 
a  little  east  of  Wild  Tor.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  insertion 
was  made  with  the  intention  of  "  backing  up  "  the  statement 
that  Watern  Tor  was  the  true  bound.  Unfortunately  this 
view  has  been  accepted,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  very 
large  piece  of  the  north-east  region  of  the  moor  has  been 
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detached  from  the  ancient  forest  and  included  in  the  neigh- 
bouring commons. 

Wotesbrokelakesfote,  supposed  in  1608  to  be  what  was 
then  called  Whoodelake,  appears  as  Hood  Lake  in  Westcote 
(list  14),  and  subsequently  as  Woodlake,  Hugh  Lake,  and 
Ehodelake.  In  eleven  or  twelve  records  it  is  said  to  join  the 
Teign,  which  is  identified  as  the  north  branch  of  the  stream 
in  list  17 ;  and  in  list  18  the  place  of  confluence  is  called 
Blackstone.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  this 
last  name  is  still  in  use  in  the  locality.  Anthony  Torr,  in 
1702,  when  describing  the  bounds  of  the  east  division  of  the 
forest,  gives  as  its  most  northerly  point  Ting  Clapper.  The 
word  Clapper  is,  of  course,  the  moorland  term  for  one  of  the 
old  uncemenfted  stone  bridges ;  and  "  Ting"  is  a  common  way 
of  spelling  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  Teign  river. 

Across  this,  close  to  its  confluence  with  the  Wallabrook, 
where  the  "  east  quarter "  of  the  forest  adjoins  the  "  north 
quarter/'  was  one  of  these  bridges  prior  to  1826,  when  a  flood 
destroyed  it  A  small  specimen  still  spans  the  Wallabrook 
close  by.  This  Teign  clapper  is  the  only  one  which  could 
have  been  meant,  for  Teign-head  bridge,  over  which  a  track 
leads  to  Teign-head  farm,  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
claimed  as  a  boundary  even  by  the  most  audacious  of  would- 
be  encroachers  upon  the  forest  lands.  The  argument  that  it 
could  not  have  existed  in  1702,  because  it  must  have  been 
built  to  facilitate  access  to  the  lonely  farm,  is,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  proof,  worthless  ;  for  the  bridge  over  the  Blackaven 
below  East  Miltor,  and  that  over  the  Taw  at  the  foot  of 
Steeperton  Tor,  which  are  exactly  similar  in  character  to 
Teign-head  bridge,  lead  simply  to  what  were  extensive  tin- 
streaming  works ;  and  evidences  of  mining  exist  also  in  the 
North  Teign  valley  above  this  bridge. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Budd,  of  Batworthy,  informs  me  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  an  old  man  named  Westcott,  who  died 
this  year  considerably  over  eighty  years  of  age,  Teign-head 
house  was  built  about  seventy  years  ago.  Westcott,  when  a 
boy,  helped  to  build  it,  and  his  father  "  ripped  the  stones  for 
it."  The  evidence  that  Wotesbrokelakesfote  is  the  place  of 
confluence  of  the  Wallabrook  with  the  North  Teign  seems  to 
be  ample. 

Heighestone,  Heghstone,  Hingestone,  or  Highstone — the 
next  bound — is  said  by  the  1608  jurors  to  be  "near  one 
myle  "  distant  from  the  last  mark.  This  brings  us  exactly  to 
the  fine  "menhir  "  or  " long8tone "  on  Gidleigh  Common,  half 
a  mile  south-west  from  Kes  Tor.     It  is  still  an  acknowledged 
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bound  of  the  forest  The  fact  that  the  terms  Hengheston, 
Hengston,  and  Hangeston  are  used  in  some  records  suggests 
that  possibly  the  cromlech,  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
about  200  yards  south  of  the  menhir,  may  have  served  as  the 
boundary-mark  at  some  period.  The  massive  cover-stone  of 
such  megalithic  remains  might  well  be  described  as  a  sus- 
pended or  hanging  stone.  In  list  8  the  term  Hughston  is 
used ;  in  no.  10,  Heaston ;  Fewstone  in  17 ;  Hughstone  in 
18 ;  and  in  no.  24,  Kings  tone.  Immediately  preceding  this 
last  name,  Stone  Tor  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  bounds ;  but 
this  is  due  to  the  acceptance  of  the  error,  previously  men* 
tioned,  by  which  the  boundary  is  supposed  to  go  to  Watern 
Tor,  since  Stone  Tor  lies  between  this  last  tor  and  the  Gidleigh 
menhir. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  concluded  that  Heghstone  was  a  menhir 
which  might  have  formerly  stood  between  the  Teign  and  the 
present  "Longstone";  but  in  this  I  believe  he  was  misled  by 
one  of  the  names  under  which  the  next  bound  occurs-^ 
Langestone  or  Langstone.  He  seems  to  have  accepted  this 
as  undoubtedly  the  modern  "  Longstone  " ;  and,  if  so,  a  site 
for  Highstone  would  have  to  be  found  between  it  and  the 
North  Teign.  The  term  Highstone,  however,  equally  well 
describes  the  character  of  the  existing  menhir. 

Langestone  is  in  three  records  the  name  of  the  next  bound  \ 
but  it  is  also  called  Gotestone  and  Getestone,  Yesceton  and 
Yessetone,  "  Yeston  or  Geston  or  more  commonly  Hethstone" 
in  1608 ;  Heath  Stone  about  1700.  Other  corrupt  forms  of 
these  words  are  Yessetay,  Yestelay,  and  Halfstone. 

This  place  is  said  by  the  jurors  of  1608  to  be  "  nere  one 
myle"  from  Highstone.  This  in  a  S.E.  direction  from  the 
menhir  brings  us  to  the  South  Teign,  close  to  its  union  with 
a  small  affluent  on  its  north  side  between  Fernworthy  and 
MetheraL  Close  by,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  are 
aboriginal  remains :  kistvaens  on  the  left,  and  fine  hut 
circles  and  a  small  avenue  on  the  right  bank.  It  is,  then, 
not  unlikely  that  there  may  also  have  been  here  in  ancient 
days  a  menhir  or  a  group  of  stones,  like  Thurlestone  or 
Highstone.  On  the  ancient  map  this  bound  is  represented 
like  Thurlestone  and  Highstone  as  a  group  or  pile  of  stones, 
evidently  of  artificial  origin. 

On  Moll's  map  of  Devonshire  (1713),  the  scale  of  which 
is  about  10  miles  to  1  inch,  the  only  place  named  on  the 
Moor  itself  is  "Heath  Stone ";  and  it  is  placed  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  Moreton  and  Princetown  road,  about 
three   miles  south-west  of  Chagford,  which  agrees  pretty 
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closely  with  the  locality  just  indicated.    It  is  marked 

this  sign  p)  which  evidently  means  some  special  thing  bi 

by  man.   Churches  on  the  same  map  are  mostly  indicated 

this  sign   |q[  ;  towns  and  villages  by  this  mark  0« 

list  17  the  line  between  this  bound  and  the  preceding  is 
to  go  "  round  Farmer  Lightfoot's  estate  " ;  and  since  in 
1608  record  Highstone  is  said  to  be  "near  ffernwortl 
hedges/'  it  seems  probable  than  in  1699  a  "  farmer  Lightfoot1 
lived  at  Fernworthy.     On  this  point,  however,  I  have  n< 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  certain  information.    The  "hedges' 
mentioned  are  the  dry  stone  walls  of  the  farm  enclosui 
which  run  parallel   with  the  little  affluent  of  the  Teij 
spoken  of  just  now. 

The  boundary  now  goes  through,  or  across,  the  "mid< 
turbary"  of  Alberysheved,  or  Alberyshede,  which  plainl] 
points  to  a  marshy  place  at  the  head  of  a  brook  then  calli 
the  Alber.    This  ts,  I  believe,  the  marsh  in  the  flat  0[ 
valley  south  of  Metheral,  at  the  head  of  the  Metheral  brool 
{Math « a  flat  tract  of  land;  ar  ae/  =  near  to).     In  1608  tl 
spot  is  called  Turfehill  or  Turshill,  in  1699  Turf  Hill,  and  in] 
1702  Black  Fen.    Then  the  line  is,  in  the  1240  perambula-! 
tion,  taken  along  a  stream  called  Waxlebroke,  which  can  ' 
hardly  be  any  other  than  the  North  Walla  brook — the  head 
water  of  the  Bovey  river,  which  rises  a  short  distance  N.E.  of 
King's  oven.   In  many  of  the  later  records  this  Wallabrook  is 
omitted,  but  in  column  22  the  place  is  indicated  by  the 
name  "  Bovy-combe-Head."     Bennet's  Cross,  mentioned  in 
column  21,  is  a  short  distance  S.E.  of  the  same  spot;  and 
"  Jutsone"  farm  must  be  that  now  known  as  Hurston,  the 
enclosures  of  which  extend  up  the  Bovey  valley  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction  to  a  point  which  is  close  to  where  the  old  boundary- 
line  of  the  Forest  strikes  the  North  Walla  brook  in  Bovey 
combe. 

The  next  bound  is  the  well-known  Furnum  Regis,  or 
K  ng's  Oven,  on  the  slope  of  Waterdon,  or  Water  hill,  about 
350  yards  east  of  the  cairn  which  crowns  its  summit.  The 
boundary-line  recorded  on  the  new  Ordnance  map  does  not 
go  to  King's  Oven,  but  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  thence  to 
the  next  point,  the  head  of  the  (South)  Wallabrook.  From 
this  point  it  passes  onwards  along  the  Wallabrook  to  where 
in  joins  the  East  Dart  near  Babeney ;  then  along  the  East 
Dart  to  Dartmeet.    This  is  called  Dartamet  in  list  15,  and  in 
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list  23  the  same  place  is  indicated  by  the  name  "  Comber- 
stone,"  a  tenement  in  the  parish  of  "  Hole  "  ( =  Holne).  This 
is  the  farm  now  known  as  Combestone,  or  Cumsdon,  which 
occupies  the  promontory  between  the  Dart  and  its  western 
affluent.  The  boundary  then  follows  this  latter  stream  up  to 
where  the  Okebroke,  or  Wobrook,  now  the  Obrook,  joins 
it,  and  follows  this  as  far  as  a  tiny  affluent,  the  Drylake. 
This  in  turn  becomes  the  boundary  as  far  as  Dryfeldford, 
which  is  also  termed  Drydellford,  Crefeildford,  Creyselford, 
and  Sandyford,  &c.  The  line  now  goes  due  south  to 
Cattyshyll,  Batshill,  Gnatteshull,  Natting  Borough,  or 
Knattleborough,  which  I  believe  is  Eyder's  Hill,  the  summit 
of  which  is  known  as  "Petre's  Bound  Stone."  Then  the 
line  goes  S.E.  to  "  caput  de  Wester  Wellabroke,"  the  head 
of  the  West  Wallabrook,  and  follows  this  stream  down 
to  the  Avon,  close  to  where  the  Abbot's  Way  crosses  it  by 
Huntington  Cross :  (lists  19  and  24.)  In  column  22  the 
same  place  is  indicated  by  the  name  Huntington  Foot. 

At  this  extreme  south  end  of  the  Forest  we  again  meet 
with  evidence  of  encroachment  upon  its  ancient  area. 
Seven  out  of  the  ten  older  records  give  the  next  bound  as 
Ester  (or  Yester)  Whyteburghe,  i.e.  Eastern  Whitaborough, 
which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Wallabrook 
foot.  In  Eisdon's  copy  (no.  4),  which  in  many  instances  was 
written,  or  printed,  very  carelessly,  Easter  Wellabroke  is 
entered.  In  Hoker's  copy  (no.  5)  the  word  seems  to  be 
"  Whitbairleigh."  A  more  important  error  appears  in 
list  10,  where  the  word  Westewyteburgh  is  recorded,  i.e. 
Western  Whitaborough,  a  hill  which  is  quite  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Eastern  one  of  the  same 
name.  In  the  Brent  Moor  perambulation  (column  12)  this 
western  hill  is  taken  as  one  of  the  bounds  separating  the 
forest  from  the  Common  lands  of  Brent ;  but  the  eastern  is 
omitted,  and  between  the  former  and  Wallabrook  foot 
another  bound  is  inserted — Buckland  ford.  By  following 
this  line,  which  is  the  one  now  accepted,  a  considerable  area 
of  land  was  added  to  Brent  Moor  at  the  expense  of  the 
Forest. 

Eedlake  foot,  the  point  where  the  Eedlake  joins  the  Erme 
river,  is  the  bound  next  indicated  by  most  of  the  records ; 
but  in  some  the  part  of  the  brook  is  not  specified ;  and  in 
one  (no.  19)  Eedlake  head  is  first  mentioned:  and  the 
modern  boundary  line,  by  following  the  Abbot's  Way  from 
near  Western  Whitaborough  to  the  Eedlake,  about  half  a 
mile  above  its  foot,  thus  again  encroaches  upon  the  forest 

vol.  xxrv.  2  s 
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Grymsgbeve,  or  Grimsgrove,  is  the  next  bound  given  in 
all  the  early  records ;  and  since  the  text  of  these  is  far  more 
precise  than  that  of  later  documents,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  if  the  boundary  between  this  place  and  the  preceding 
had  followed  the  course  of  the  Erme,  it  would  have  been 
definitely  stated.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  two  Wallabrooks 
near  King's  Oven,  the  phrases  used  are  "  in  longum  Walle- 
broke."  With  regard  to  the  Darts,  we  have  "  per  Dertam  " 
and  "  per  aliam  Dertam  ascendendo " :  and  again  "  per 
Wester  Wellabroke."  The  evidence  of  the  old  map  described 
by  Mr.  Bate  is  clear  that  the  forest  bound  followed  the 
course  of  neither  the  Bedlake  nor  the  Erme,  but  simply 
crossed  the  Erme  close  to  their  confluence.  The  guess  of 
the  jurors  of  1608  that  Grimsgrove  was  the  same  place 
as  Erme  head,  was  certainly  a  mistake,  which  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  boundary-line  until  now.  From  careful 
examination  of  the  ground  and  of  the  documentary  evidence, 
Mr.  Bate's  view  that  Grimsgrove  is  the  well-preserved  kistvaen 
in  Langcombe  bottom  commends  itself  to  me ;  and  will,  I  am 
certain,  to  anyone  who  makes  careful  inquiry.  Its  distance 
from  Bedlake  foot  is  1\  miles,  and  the  ground  between  the 
two  is  very  fair  for  travelling  over. 

Elysburghe  is  next  in  order  in  the  1240  perambulation. 
This  is  a  well-known  tumulus-crowned  hill  about  2£  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Sheepstor,  still  known  as  Eylesbarrow  or 
Ailsborough.  In  the  "Carta  Isabellae  de  Fortibus"  it  is 
written  Gyllesburgh.  From  the  Langcombe  kistvaen  it  is 
rather  more  than  1 J  miles,  and  a  direct  line  between  the  two 
crosses  the  Plym  about  J  of  a  mile  above  "  Plym  Steps."  The 
river  can  easily  be  crossed  in  many  places  here,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  boundary  went  to  Plym  Steps, 
which  is  the  ford  over  which  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Abbot's  Way  went  after  leaving  the  northern  at  "  Broad 
Eock." 

The  evidence  of  the  ancient  map  supports  this  opinion 
indirectly.  A  short  distance  below  the  place  where  the 
boundary  line  is  drawn  crossing  the  Plym  the  words  "  Plym 
Crowndel "  are  written  across  the  course  of  the  stream.  What 
object  or  place  this  term  refers  to  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  During  a  careful  examination  of 
the  district  I  noticed  a  bank  of  stones  and  turf  enclosing  an 
oval  area,  120  yards  by  90,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Harter 
Tor,  about  a  stone-throw  from  Plym  Steps.  It  forms,  in  fact, 
a  well-marked  "pound,"or  village-enclosure,  and  contains  some 
very  perfect  hut  circles.     On  the  opposite  hill,  south  of  the 
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Plym,  and  close  above  it,  there  is  also  a  pound,  which  is  far 
more  ruinous,  and  might  easily  be  passed  unnoticed.  The 
former,  however,  is  a  prominent  object  which  any  ordinarily 
observant  person  would  see  at  once  on  ascending  the  hill  from 
Plym  Steps  towards  Eylesbarrow.  It  struck  me  that  this 
might  be  the  object  meant  by  the  term  °  Plym  Crowndel." 

In  the  "  Carta  Isabellae  de  Fortibus  "  one  of  the  boundaries 
there  mentioned  is  traced  from  Si  ward's  Cross  "et  Gylles- 
burgh  et  Plymcrundla  ad  Plymna,"  showing  that  Plym 
Crowndel  lies  between  Eylesbarrow  and  the  Plym. 

Etymology  here  seems  to  give  material  assistance,  for  both 
Kymric  and  Gaelic  branches  of  the  Keltic  tongue  contain 
words  signifying  circular  or  roundness,  which  closely 
resemble  in  sound  the  first  part  of  the  word  Crundla  or 
Crowndel.  Thus,  the  Cornish  for  "  round  "  is  Cren,  and  for 
"  rounded,"  CWlm,  Crdm,  or  Croum.  The  Erse  for  "  circular  " 
is  Cruin,  and  for  "  crooked,"  Crura,  The  Welsh  for  "  round  " 
is  Crwn,  fern.  Cron.  The  ancient  Keltic  was  mother  of  all 
these,  but  since  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  we 
must  consult  the  daughter-tongue  which  most  nearly 
resembles  it.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  in  Philology  that  a 
language  will  undergo  far  less  change  in  the  course  of  time, 
if  spoken  by  a  fixed,  compact,  and  numerous  people  who 
have  comparatively  little  intercourse  with  surrounding 
peoples,  than  if  spoken  by  nations  or  tribes  who  are  fewer  in 
numbers,  and  especially  if  commercial  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours  is  more  active.  I  adhere,  therefore,  to  the  opinion, 
which  has  guided  me  in  former  papers  when  suggesting 
etymologies  for  ancient  place-names  on  the  moor,  that  in  the 
Welsh  tongue  we  are  far  more  likely  to  find  that  the  sounds 
of  words  preserve  those  of  the  ancient  mother-tongue  more 
accurately  than  in  most  of  the  other  Keltic  languages.  And 
since  the  names  of  many  objects  and  places,  especially  in  a 
wild  district  like  Dartmoor,  were  first  given  in  very  ancient 
times,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  search  for  their  meaning  in  the 
most  archaic  form  of  the  old  language  now  existing. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  noted  that  on  the  Tavy,  a  short  distance 
below  Tavistock,  is  a  place  called  Crowndale ;  and  I  would 
add  that  in  the  "  Carta  Isabellae  de  Fortibus,"  among  the 
bounds  of  the  Manor  of  Cullompton  is  one  called  Crundla. 
This  last  name  does  not  seem  to  have  survived  locally.  It 
appears  not  unlikely  that  the  name  of  each  of  these  places 
may  have  had  a  similar  origin  to  Crowndel  or  Crundla,  in  the 
Plym  Valley. 

Ever  since  1608  Erme  Head  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 

2  B  2 
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Grimsgrove  of  1240  ;  and  the  next  bound  mentioned  in  the 
1608  document,  and  by  some  of  the  witnesses  subsequently, 
is  Plym  Head.  On  this  point,  the  opinion  of  that  veteran  of 
the  moor,  the  late  Eev.  J.  H.  Mason,  of  Widecombe,  was  as 
follows :  "  The  boundary  line  could  never  be  from  Ermehead 
to  Plymhead.  No  man  on  horseback  could  get  to  it.  I 
imagine,  and  I  speak  from  local  knowledge,  that  the  forest- 
bounds  were  fixed  that  they  should  be  approachable  on  horse- 
back."    (Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xL  p.  375.) 

In  the  evidence  of  Anthony  Torr  (column  22),  he  professes 
to  give  with  great  exactness  the  forest  bounds  in  this  district, 
inserting  five  places  between  Erme  Head  and  South  Hessary 
Tor,  apparently  the  u  heads  "  of  brooks ;  but  entirely  omits 
two  bounds  which  are  quite  certain,  viz.,  Eylesborough  and 
Siward's  Cross.  I  fear  his  glibness  arose  from  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  mislead.  The  first  he  gives,  Woodlake  Head, 
may  represent  Plym  Head ;  the  second,  Fox  Tor  Head,  would 
be  the  source  of  one  of  the  Swincombe  affluents  which  arise 
west  of  Fox  Tor;  the  third,  Reddicliff  Head,  might  be 
another  affluent  of  the  same  river,  which  arises  S.E.  of 
Siward's  Cross;  the  fourth,  Stevon  Head,  the  source  of 
Newleycombe  Lake  (Nillcombe  Brook),  west  of  the  same 
cross ;  and  the  fifth,  Harborlake  Head,  Harter  Brook  which 
joins  the  Meavy  near  Black  Tor. 

Siward's  Cross  is  the  next  bound  to  Eylesborough.  The 
name  is  given  in  Bisdon  as  "Silward,"  by  Hoker  as 
"Sylward,"  and  in  the  1608  document  as  Seaward's  Cross. 
In  1699  it  appears  as  "  Nannecross,"  and  in  1826  as  "  Nuns- 
cross."  What  the  origin  of  these  last  two  names  was  is  a 
mystery,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  name  "  Neru," 
which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bate  in  Devon.  Assoc.  voL  iv. 
p.  534 

South  Hessary  and  North  Hessary  tors  are  the  two  next 
bounds,  called  in  1609  Little  and  Great  Hisworthie  respec- 
tively. The  older  names  vary  considerably  in  spelling,  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  them  is  that  entered  on  the 
ancient  map,  viz.,  Heghysfoder,  the  first  syllable  of  which, 
Hegh  (  =  high),  occurs  also  in  Heghstone,  or  Heighstone, 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  paper. 

Mystor,  or  Mistmore,  is  one  of  the  finest  hills  on  the 
moor.  That  the  summit  of  it  was  the  boundary  is  shown  by 
the  mention  of  "  Mistor  pan "  in  several  of  the  records, 
beginning  with  that  of  1408,  this  being  the  name  of  a  large 
rock-basin  on  the  top.  In  the  older  records  no  bound  is 
mentioned  between  this  and  North  Hisworthy  tor,  but  in 
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1702  two  witnesses  mention  "  Kundlestone,"  and  "Fice's 
Will,"  or  "  Fitzwell."  The  former  of  these  is  just  on  the  line 
of  the  boundary,  but  the  latter  is  nearly  half  a  mile  within 
the  line. 

Mewyburghe  is  the  next  bound  in  the  1240  perambulation. 
The  variations  in  its  spelling  in  some  of  the  records  are 
rather  eccentric.  In  1608  this  name  had  been  lost,  but  the 
jurors  concluded  that  the  place  meant  was  one  known  to 
them  as  "Dedlakeheadd."  In  one  record  (no.  14)  this  appears 
as  "  Due  Lake  head,"  and  in  no.  20  Dedlake  Will  ( =  well)  is 
given.  I  have  stated  reasons  (Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xxi.  p.  168) 
for  concluding  that  the  strong  aboriginal  camp  on  the  summit 
of  White  tor,  near  Cudliptown,  was  the  original  Mewyburghe, 
and  in  the  same  paper  pointed  out  that  the  next  bound, 
Lullingesfote,  the  various  names  of  which  in  the  early 
records  all  end  in  fote  or  sete,  could  not  well  be  the  top  of  the 
hill,  known  in  1608  as  "  Luntesborowe,"  and  since  then  as 
Lunsborough,  Linsborough,  Limsborough,  and,  in  1826,  also 
as  Huntsborough.  Since  fote  means  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the 
bound  known  as  Lullingesfote  was  in  all  probability  at  or 
close  to  Bag  tor,  a  small  (  =  Bach)  rocky  elevation  a  mile  or 
more  west  of  the  summit  of  Lints,  or  Lynch,  tor,  as  the 
hill  is  now  called.  In  one  record  (no.  20)  "  Whitaborough  is 
inserted  as  a  bound  between  Dedlake  Will  and  Linsborough. 
This  is  a  tumulus  close  to  the  Lich  Way,  and  is  called 
"  White  barrow  "  in  the  new  Ordnance  map. 

Kakernesbrokysfote,  Rakilbrokesfote,  or  Rattlebrook  foot, 
is  the  next  bound  to  Lullingesfote  in  the  1240  records.  In 
1608,however,andsincethen,a  small  affluent  of  the  Tavy, called 
"  Wester  Eedlake,"  was  interpolated,  and  in  1826  a  portion 
of  the  Tavy  also  is  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  Forest  limit 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  Erme 
river  (see  page  426),  for  if  these  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
boundary  in  1240  they  would  have  been  clearly  indicated  in 
the  precise  Latin  of  the  document.  It  is  evident  that  then 
the  line  of  perambulation  went  direct  from  Lullingesfote  to 
the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Tavy  and  the  Eattlebrook,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  old  map  affords  further  proof  of  this. 
The  latter  stream  limits  the  Forest  for  two-and-a-half  miles, 
and  the  boundary,  from  its  head  to  the  ford  (Cullever  Steps) 
over  the  E.  Ockment,  on  the  east  side  of  Halstock  Down,  was 
discussed  by  me  in  a  paper  in  vol.  xxii  pp.  192-195 ;  my 
conclusions  being  that  "Forstand  ledge"  is  the  same  as 
the  Westsolle  of  1240;  "Yestor,"  the  Ernestorre  of  the 
same  date  and  the  Steinegtor  of  1608 ;  and  Sandyford,  the 
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ford  over  the  Blackaven,  half  a  mile  or  more  below  the  old 
clapper  bridge  near  East  Mil  tor.  In  1826  Mr.  Burt  quoted 
Mr.  Shillibeer  to  the  effect  that  "High  Willows"  (High 
Willis)  and  "West  Mil  tor"  were  then  looked  upon  as 
bounds.  The  same  authority  evidently  considered  Sandyford, 
or  Langsford,  to  be  a  ford  over  the  West  Ockment,  and  thus  has 
helped  to  perpetrate  that  error  until  the  present  time.  He 
also  speaks  of  Sourton  tor,  or  Stenaker  tor — called,  he  says, 
in  the  1786  perambulation,  " Steynskatorr " — as  a  bound; 
but  the  present  Sourton  tor  is  two  miles  outside  the  Forest. 

Between  the  Holstock  ford  and  Gosdon  there  is  no 
bound  mentioned  in  any  record  except  that  of  Mr.  Shillibeer. 
If  the  jurors  went  direct  from  the  one  to  the  top  of  the  other, 
as  was  most  probably  the  case,  they  would  cross  the 
intervening  ridge  between  the  two  highest  rock-piles  of 
Belston  tor,  which  is  exactly  the  line  of  what  is  called 
"  Irishman's  Wall."  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  ruined  stone 
fence  was  originally  intended  to  mark  the  true  Forest 
boundary,  notwithstanding  the  common  belief  (mythical  ?) 
that  it  is  the  remains  of  a  newtake  boundary,  put  up  by 
certain  encroaching  Irishmen,  whose  wishes  were  frustrated 
by  the  aggrieved  inhabitants  of  Belstone  and  the  district 
round. 


"DICK    OF    DEVONSHIRE."1 

A  Review  with  Extracts. 

BY    REV.     D.     P.     ALFORD,     M.A. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1801) 


The  drama  in  England,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  burst  into 
flower,  bloomed,  and  began  to  fade,  all  within  fifty  years. 
From  the  appearance  of  Marlowe's  Taniburlaine  in  1587,  for 
fifty  years,  the  whole  world's  store  of  adventure  was  ransacked 
to  supply  our  English  playwrights  with  a  sufficient  variety  of 
plots.    As  Heywood  said,  in  1627 : 

"No  history 
We  have  left  unrifled  ;  our  pens  have  been  dipp'd 
As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript, 
As  tracts  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung, 
In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue.1' 

Dramatic  genius  was  full  to  overflowing  amongst  us  during 
those  fifty  years.  There  was  even  a  careless  wastefulness 
of  labour,  so  that  many  a  writer,  unequalled  since  that 
fruitful  time,  poured  forth  excellent  works  for  the  passing 
gratification  of  the  playgoers,  without  any  thought  of  future 
fame.  Thus,  of  the  220  pieces  wholly  or  chiefly  written  by 
Shakespeare's  fellow-actor,  the  admirable  Thomas  Heywood, 
only  twenty-five  have  come  down  to  us.  Some  of  these 
heavy  losses  have  been  recovered  in  our  own  time;  and, 
amongst  others,  the  pleasant  and  vigorous  tragi-comedy, 
Dick  of  Devonshire,  which  is  founded  upon  the  familiar 
exploits  of  our  local  hero,  u  Manly  Peek,"  of  Tavistock.  I 
need  hardly  remind  you  that  Richard  Peek,  being  a  gentleman 
of  Tavistock,  joined  the  expedition  against  Cadiz  in  1625  as 
a  volunteer ;  that  when  the  fleet  sailed  home  again  with  little 
credit,  Peek  stayed  behind  and  won  much  personal  glory  by 

1  All  the  extracts  and  most  of  the  notes  were  made  when  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bullen  kindly  lent  me  his  copy  of  the  play  three  years  ago. 
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his  pluck  and  skill,  especially  in  beating  off  three  fully- 
armed  Spaniards  with  his  quarter-staff.  On  his  return  in 
1626,  being  as  ready  with  the  pen  as  with  the  sword  or  staff, 
Peek  wrote  that  lively  account  of  his  doings  which  was 
republished  in  the  Transactions  of  our  Association  for  the 
year  1883,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe.  Our 
English  people  and  their  dramatists,  painfully  conscious  of 
the  diminishing  of  the  national  glory,  caught  eagerly  at  a 
story  so  refreshing  as  that  of  "Manly  Peek" — a  pleasant 
reminder  that  English  heroism  was  not  really  dead,  though  it 
might  be  overshadowed  by  bad  government  Consequently, 
Peek's  adventures  were  turned  into  this  capital  drama,  and 
most  likely  within  a  year  or  so  of  his  return.  Dick  of 
Devonshire  was  printed,  for  the  first  time  in  1883,  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Bullen,  from  a  collection  of  written  plays  bought  by  the 
British  Museum  at  Lord  Charlemont's  sale  in  1865.  This 
volume  seems  to  have  been  bequeathed,  with  other  plays,  to 
Dulwich  College  by  Cartwright  the  actor,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  plays,  being  exchanged  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  controversial 
divinity,  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  Malone,  the 
editor  of  Shakespeare ;  and  probably  Malone  lent  them  to  his 
friend  Lord  Charlemont,  who  forgot  to  return  them.  So  much 
for  the  history  of  the  play. 

As  to  its  workmanship,  I  think  all  competent  critics  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Bullen's  judgment.  "The  play  of  Dick  of 
Devonshire,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "is  distinctly  a  well- 
written  piece,  the  work  of  a  practised  hand.  There  is 
nothing  amateurish  in  the  workmanship ;  the  reader  is  not 
doomed  to  soar  into  extravagance  at  one  moment  and  sink 
into  flatness  at  another.  Ample  opportunities  were  offered 
for  displays  of  boisterous  riot,  but  the  playwright's  even- 
balanced  mind  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  Everywhere  there 
are  traces  of  studious  care ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  a  style 
at  once  so  equable  and  strong  was  not  attained  without 
a  long  apprenticeship.  Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  note  the 
lesson  of  charitableness  and  Christian  forbearance  constantly, 
yet  not  obtrusively,  inculcated." 

Who  wrote  the  play  ?  On  this  point  Mr.  Bullen's  opinion 
carries  great  weight,  and  he  brings  forward  an  urgent  and 
yet  a  very  reasonable  plea  in  favour  of  Heywood. 

"  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  play  "  he  says,  "  Though  I  should 
be  loth  to  speak  with  positiveness,  I  feel  bound  to  put  forward  a 
claim  for  Thomas  Heywood.  Through  all  Heywood's  writings 
there  runs  a  vein  of  generous  kindliness;   everywhere  we  see  a 
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gentle,  benign  countenance,  radiant  with  love  and  sympathy.  .  . 
Now  when  we  open  Dick  of  Devonshire  the  naturalness  and 
simplicity  of  the  first  scene  at  once  suggest  Hey  wood's  hand.  In 
the  second  scene,  the  spirited  eulogy  on  Drake,  and  the  fine  lines 
descriptive  of  the  Armada,  are  just  such  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  author  of  the  closing  scenes  of  ths  second  part  of  If  You 
Know  Not  Me  You  Know  Nobody.  Hey  wood  was  fond  of  stirring 
adventures :  he  is  quite  at  home  on  the  sea,  and  delights  in 
nothing  more  than  in  describing  a  sea  fight ;  witness  his  Fortunes 
by  Land  and  Sea,  and  the  two  parts  of  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West. 
But  the  underplot  bears  even  clearer  traces  of  his  manner. 
Manuel  is  one  of  those  characters  he  loved  to  draw — a  perfect 
Christian  gentleman,  incapable  of  baseness  in  word  or  deed.  Few 
situations  could  be  found  more  touching  than  the  scene  (iii.  3) 
where  Manuel  defends  with  passionate  earnestness  the  honour  of 
his  absent  brother  Henrico,  and  tries  to  comfort  his  broken- 
hearted father.  Hey  wood  dealt  in  extremes.  His  characters  are, 
as  a  rule,  either  faultless  gentlemen  or  abandoned  scoundrels. 
Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Henrico  exceeds  other  villains 
in  ruffianism  as  much  as  his  brother,  the  gentle  Manuel,  surpasses 
ordinary  heroes  in  virtue.  The  character  of  Henrico's  contracted 
bride  Eleanora,  and  Catalina,  the  good  wife  of  a  vicious  husband, 
are  drawn  tenderly  and  skilfully.  Heywood's  eyes  were  oftener 
dim  with  tears  than  radiant  with  laughter.  Yet,  with  all  his 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and  fallen,  he  never  took  a  distorted 
view  of  society,  but  preserved  untainted  to  the  end  a  perennial 
spring  of  cheerfulness." 

In  this  very  favourable  opinion  of  Heywood,  Mr.  Bullen 
does  but  confirm  the  judgment  of  our  most  delightful  critic, 
Charles  Lamb.  On  the  grounds  of  sweet  courtesy  and  self- 
restraint,  which  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  play  before  us, 
Lamb  allows  Heywood  almost  to  carry  off  the  palm  from 
Shakespeare. 

"  He  possessed  not,"  he  says,  "  the  imagination  of  the  latter ; 
but  in  all  those  qualities  which  gained  for  Shakespeare  the  attribute 
of  gentle,  he  was  not  inferior  to  him — generosity,  courtesy, 
temperance  in  the  depths  of  passion,  sweetness,  in  a  word,  and 
gentleness ;  Christianism,  and  true,  hearty  Anglicism  of  feelings 
shaping  that  Christianism,  shine  throughout  his  beautiful  writings 
in  a  manner  more  conspicuous  than  in  those  of  Shakespeare,  but 
only  more  conspicuous,  inasmuch  as  in  Heywood  these  qualities  are 
primary,  in  the  other  subordinate  to  poetry.  I  love  them  both 
equally,  but  Shakespeare  has  most  of  my  wonder.  Heywood,"  he 
concludes,  "  should  be  known  to  his  countrymen  as  he  deserves. 
His  plots  are  almost  invariably  English."  2 

*  English  Dramatic  Poets,  p.  480,  Bohn,  1854. 
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It  confirms  Mr.  Bullen's  suggestion  as  to  the  authorship 
of  our  play,  that  "  Dick  of  Devonshire  "  supplies  just  such  an 
English  hero  as  Heywood  loved,  and  is  remarkable  for  that 
gentleness  in  the  midst  of  strength,  and  for  that  freedom  from 
insular  prejudices,  for  which  Heywood  is  so  deservedly  com- 
mended. 

The  title-page  has  "  The  Play  of  Dicke  of  Devonshire.  A 
Tragic-Comedy.  Hector  adest  secumque  Deos  in  proelia 
ducit" :  i.e.,  Hector  is  here  and  brings  to  the  battle  Gods  as 
companions. 

The  dramatis  perwnce  include  the  Duke  of  Medina  and 
other  Spanish  grandees, "  Dicke  Pike,  the  Devonshire  soldier," 
two  Irish  friars,  and,  besides  an  English  captain,  Mr.  Jewell 
and  Mr.  Hill,  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  and  Mr.  Woodrow,  a 
fellow-prisoner.  These  three  surnames  are  still  familiar  in 
Tavistock,  and  probably  the  author  of  the  play  *  took  the 
trouble  to  find  out  and  use  some  local  names  for  the  sake  of 
verisimilitude. 

The  first  scene  opens  at  Cadiz,  when  the  rumour  of  the 
coming  of  our  fleet  has  thrown  the  town  into  alarm.  The 
Spaniards  speak  well  of  English  bravery,  and  commend 
even  more  highly  English  forbearance,  which  checked  our 
soldiers  from  doing  any  violence  to  the  people  at  the  last 
attack  on  Cadiz ;  a  compliment  which  Spanish  citizens  had 
little  reason  to  repeat  when  English  soldiers  stormed  Badajos 
some  two  hundred  years  later. 

In  the  second  scene,  two  Devonshire  merchants,  "  being  in 
Sherries,"  having  heard  the  rumour,  first  wish  themselves 
back  in  Tavistock  drinking  small  beer,  then  discourse  very 
shrewdly  of  the  enmity  between  Spain  and  England,  speak- 
ing, contrary  to  popular  opinion,  as  if  our  union  with  Spain 
under  Phillip  and  Mary  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  both 
countries. 

1st  Merchant     The  hate  a  Spanyard  bears  an  Englishman 

Nor  naturall  is  nor  ancient;  but  as  spark es, 

Flying  from  a  flint  by  beating,  beget  flames, 

Matter  being  neere  to  feed  and  nurse  the  fire, 

So  from  a  tinder  at  the  first  enkindled 

Grew  this  heart-burning  'twixt  these  two  great  nations. 
2nd  Merchant     As  how  pray  1 
1st  Mer.  Heare  me ;  any  Englishman, 

That  can  but  read  our  Chronicles  can  tell 

That  many  of  our  Kings  and  noblest  Princes 

Have  fetcht  their  best  &  royallest  wives  from  Spayne, 

The  very  last  of  all  binding  both  kingdomes 
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Within  one  golden  ring  of  love  and  peace 
By  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  that  little  man 
(But  mighty  Monarch)  Phillip,  son  and  heire 
To  Charles  the  Emperor. 

2nd  Mer.  You  say  right. 

1st  Mer.  Religion 

Having  hut  one  face  then  both  here  and  there. 
Both  nations  seemed  as  one  :  Concord,  Commerce, 
And  sweete  Community  were  Chaynes  of  Pearle 
About  the  neckes  of  eyther.     But  when  England 
Threw  of  the  Yoake  of  Rome,  Spayne  flew  from  her ; 
Spayne  was  no  more  a  sister  nor  a  neighbour, 
But  a  sworne  enemy.     All  this  did  but  bring 
Dry  stickes  to  kindle  fire  :  now  see  it  burne. 

2nd  Mer.     And  warme  my  knowledge  and  experience  by  \ 

1st  Mer.  Spain's  anger  never  blew  hott  coales  indeed 

Till  in  Queene  Elizabeth's  Eaigne  when  (may  I  call  him  so) 
That  glory  of  his  Country  and  Spaynes  terror, 
That  wonder  of  the  land  and  the  seas  minyon, 
Drake  of  eternall  memory,  harrowed  th*  Indies. 

2nd  Mer.     The  King  of  Spaynes  west  Indyes? 

1st  Mer.  Yes,  when  his  Hands 

Nombre  de  Dios,  Cartagena,  Hispaniola, 
With  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  those  faire  Sisters, 
The  mermaydes  of  those  Seas,  whose  golden  strings 
Give  him  his  sweetest  musicke,  when  they  by  Drake 
And  his  brave  Ginges  were  ravish'd  :  when  these  red  apples 
Were  gathered  and  brought  hither  to  be  payrd — 
Then  the  CastUian  Lyon  began  to  roar. 

2nd  Mer.     Had  he  not  cause  being  vexd  soe  1 

***** 
1st  Mer.  When  our  shipps 

Were  able  to  spread  sayles  of  silke ;  the  tacklings 

Of  twisted  gold ;  when  every  marryner 

At  his  arrival  here  had  his  deep  pockets 

Cramm'd  full  of  Pistoletts ;  when  the  poorest  ship-boy 

Might  on  the  Thames  make  duckes  and  drakes  with  pieces 

Of  eight  fetchd  out  of  Spayne  :  These  were  the  Bellowes 

Which  blew  the  Spanish  bonfires  of  revenge ; 

These  were  the  times  in  which  they  calTd  our  Nation 

Borachios,  Lutherans  and  Furias  del  Inferno. 
2nd  Mer.     Would  we  might  now  give  them  the  selfesame  cause 

To  call  us  soe. 
1st  Mer.  The  very  name  of  Drake 

Was  a  Bugbear  to  fright  Children ;  Nurses  stilTd 

Their  little  Spanish  Nynnyes  when  they  cryde 

"  Hush  !  The  Drake  comes." 
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Then  he  describes  the  Armada. 

1st  Mer.     Oh,  Sir,  doe  but  looke  backe  to  Eighty  Eight. 
England  that  yeare  was  but  a  bit  pick'd  out 
To  be  layd  on  their  Kinges  Trencher.   Who  were  their  Cookesf 
Marry,  Sir,  his  Grandees  and  great  Dons  of  Spaine. 
A  Navy  was  provided,  a  royall  fleete. 

2nd  Mer.     Thirty  yeares  agoe !  much  about  then 
Came  I  into  the  world.     Well,  Sir,  this  fleete? 

1st  Mer.   Which  made  the  Sea  fish  wonder  what  new  kingdome 
Was  building  over  theirs  1 — 'Twas  such  a  Monster 
In  body,  such  a  wonder  in  the  eyes, 
And  such  a  thunder  in  the  eares  of  Christendome 
That  the  Popes  Holynes  would  needs  be  Godfather 
To  this  most  mighty  big-limbed  child,  and  call  it 
Th'  Invincible  Armado. 

2nd  Mer.  That  is  to  say 

A  Fleete  of  Shipps  not  to  be  overcome 
By  any  power  of  man. 

1st  Mer.  These  were  the  Whales, 

These  were  the  huge  Levyathans  of  the  Sea 
Which  roaring  came  with  wide  and  dreadful  jawes 
To  swallow  up  our  Kingdom,  Shipps,  and  Nation. 
The  fame  of  this  Armado  flew  with  Terrour 
Biding  on  Envyes  wing ;  the  preparation 
Was  waited  on  with  wonder,  and  the  approach 
Shewd  the  grim  face  of  horrour :  yet  gainst  all  these 
Our  Country  and  our  Courages  were  armd. 

2nd  Mer.     St.  George  for  England  / 

1st  Mer.  And  St.  George  we  cryde, 

Albeit,  we  heard,  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
Was  aboord  every  Ship  with  torture,  torments 
Whipps  strung  with  wyre,  and  knives  to  cut  our  throats. 
But  from  the  armed  winds  an  hoast  brake  forth 
Which  tare  their  shipps  and  sav'd  ours.  .  . 

Peek  first  appears  in  Act  ii.  scene  1,  and  shows  at  once,  in 
a  few  words  of  prose,  his  reckless  daring  and  good  humour. 
He  is  wounded,  and  the  captain  would  have  him  see  a  surgeon. 

Dick  of  D.  Search  a  pudding  for  plums,  let  my  flesh  alone, 
perhaps  it  wants  souldering.  Shall  we  to  't  agen.  I  have  half  a 
score  of  pills  for  my  Spanyards. 

•  #  #  #  * 

In  the  same  scene  Peek  moralises. 

I  wish'd  heartily  some  of  our  London  roaring  Boyes  had  been 
in  the  heate  of  't.  They  should  have  found  a  difference 
betwixt  the  smoake  of  Tobacco  and  of  a  muskett ;  another  manner 
of  noise  than  dam  me  and  refuse  me,  which  they  vomit  dayly.    It 
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might  have  done  some  of  'em  good,  for  by  that  meanes  they  might 
have  prayed  heartily  once  in  their  lives* 

Captaine.  'Twas  well  done  on  all  sides,  Bullyes ;  and  honest 
Dick  of  Devonshire  be  not  too  careless  of  your  hurts ;  he  means 
to  fight  againe  that  provides  for  his  recovery  soonest  [Gives  him 
money  for  surgeon,  &c] 

Dick  of  D.  My  noble  Captaine  I'le  have  care  of  my  owne  and 
drinke  vour  health  with  it. 

Act  ii.  scene  3,  discovers  Peek  alone,  admiring  the  fresh  air 
and  scenery,  but  wishing  to  transfer  "  A  thousand  acres  of 
these  woodlands  to  Devonshire ;  for  then,"  says  he,  "  I  would 
compare  with  any  prince  between  Tavistoke  and  Paradice  for 
an  orchard."  Soldiers  enter  with  "  lymons,  excellent  good  to 
cool  you,"  and  Peek  will  "  have  a  pull  at  these  pomcitrons  " 
for  his  good  Captain. 

In  the  next  scene  he  comes  upon  English  soldiers  surprised 
and  wounded.  He  is  attacked  by  a  mounted  knight,  Don 
John ;  has  him  down,  disarms  him,  and  spares  his  life ;  he 
"a  Squire  of  Tavestock"  having  worsted  "a  Knight  of 
Spaine."  He  is  about  to  ride  off  on  Don  John's  jennet, 
when  he  is  overpowered  by  twelve  musketeers,  and  the 
cowardly  Don  John  wounds  him  in  the  face. 

In  Act  ii.  scene  5,  Peek  is  brought  before  the  Governor, 
bound  and  wounded.  His  rollicking  humour  is  gone,  and  he 
speaks  in  blank  verse  such  sensible  discourse  as  this:  "I 
could  better  fast  with  a  noble  Enemy  than  feast  with 
unworthy  friends."  His  goodly  bearing  and  quiet,  dignified 
answers  much  impress  the  Spaniards ;  so  that,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Captain  in  Act  iii.  scene  1,  they  would  not  part  with 
him  though  the  General  offered  a  large  ransom.  The  Captain 
and  his  friends  deeply  regret  their  loss.  The  Spaniards, 
they  think,  mistake  Peek  for  "  a  Barronet  at  least;  or  perhaps 
some  remarkable  Commonwealths  man,  a  pollitician  in 
Government."  But  one  adds  finely :  "  'Twere  a  weak  State- 
body  that  could  not  spare  such  members";  then,  referring 
to  Dick,  "Alas,  poore  Pike,  I  thinke  thy  pate  holds  no 
more  pollicy  than  a  Pollax."  To  which  another  shrewdly 
answers,  "  Who  is  more  expert  in  any  quality  than  he  that 
hath  it  at  his  fingers'  ends  ? "  The  Captain  says  the  fleet  is 
ready  to  start,  and  Peek  must  be  left  behind,  "though  all 
that  we  come  hither  for  be  not  worth  him." 

Mr.  Hill.     He  was  a  true  Devonshire  blade. 

Secretary.  My  countryman,  Sir ;  therefore  would  I  have  given 
the  price  of  a  hundred  of  the  best  Toledoes  rather  than  hear  the 
misse  of  him  at  home  complayned  by  his  wife  and  children. 
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Tn  Act  iii.,  scene  2,  we  have  Peek  in  prison  bearing  np 
bravely,  returning  to  prose  and  humour  in  chaffing  the  gaoler, 
but  again  in  dignified  blank  verse  receiving  the  apologies 
and  kindnesses  of  the  Lady  Catelina,  who  tries  to  make 
amends  for  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  her  husband,  Don 
John.  Peek's  remark,  after  she  has  left  him,  shows  a  poor 
opinion  of  women  in  general,  though  he  had  a  dearly-loved 
wife  in  Tavistock : 

Excellent  Ladye  I  doe  now  believe 

Virtue  and  weomen  are  growne  frends  againe. 

Presently  Mr.  Woodrow,  a  fellow-prisoner,  comes  to  take 
leave  of  him,  and  receives  this  charge : 

*t  is  my  last  request :  that  when  your  better  stars 

Shall  guide  you  into  England,  youle  be  pleasd 
To  take  my  country  Devonshire  in  your  way ; 
Wheir  you  may  find  in  Taverstoke  (whom  I  left) 
My  wife  and  children,  wretched  in  my  misfortunes. 
Commend  me  to  them,  tell  them  and  my  frends 
That  if  I  be,  as  I  suspect  I  shall  be, 
At  Sherris  putt  to  death,  I  dyed  a  Christian  soldier. 

In  Act  iv.  scene  2,  he  being  still  in  prison,  his  "  Jay  lour  " 
regrets  that  he  dare  not  ease  him  of  any  of  his  irons. 

Dick  of  D.  'Las,  if  they  were  all  knockt  off  I'me  loaden  with 
Gyves,  Shackles  and  fetters  enough  for  the  arrantest  theefe  that 
ever  lay  in  my  owne  country  in  Newgate. 

Jay.     I  see  none  but  these  at  your  heeles. 

Dick  of  D.  Yes,  at  my  heart  I  weare  them — a  wife  & 
children  (my  poore  Lambes  at  home) ;  there  *s  a  chaine  of  sighes 
and  sobbes  and  sorrow,  harder  than  any  Iron ;  and  this  chaine  is 
so  long  it  reaches  from  Sherrys  to  Tavestock  in  Devonshire. 

Jay.     That 's  farre  enough  in  Conscience. 

Dick  of  D.  Could  I  shake  those  chaines  off  I  would  cutt 
Capers ;  poore  Dick  Pike  would  dance  though  Death  pip'd  to  him. 

Then,  two  friars  enter.  They  hail  him  as  a  fellow-country- 
man, though  they  are  Irish,  and  Ireland  had  then  its  own 
parliament.     They  are  come,  they  say : 

To  point  with  our  fingers 
Out  all  such  rocks,  shelves,  quicksands,  gulfes,  and  shallows, 
Lying  in  the  sea  through  which  you  have  to  passe 
In  the  most  dangerous  voyage  you  ere  made; 
Eyther  by  our  oare  to  sett  you  safe  on  land, 
Or,  if  you  fly  from  us  your  heavenly  pilotts 
Sure  to  be  wrackt  for  ever. 
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Peek  receives  them  with  courtesy  and  thanks;  but  when  they 
urge  him  to  confess,  he  begs  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes.  On 
his  return  they  press  him  again,  but  he  says  he  has  confessed 
already. 

1st  Friar.     To  whom  1 

Dick  of  D.  To  one  who  is  in  better  place 

And  greater  power  than  you  to  cure  my  sicke 
Infected  part ;  though  maladies  as  infinite 
As  the  sea  sands,  the  grassy  spears  on  earth, 
Or  as  the  dropps  of  raine  and  stars  in  the  firmament 
Stucke  on  me,  he  can  clear  all,  cleanse  me  throughly. 

In  Scene  3  Peek  is  brought  before  the  Duke  of  Medina 
and  other  grandees.  He  is  examined  concerning  the  defences 
of  Plymouth,  and  secures  pardon  and  wins  glory,  by  first 
disarming  one  Spanish  soldier,  and  then,  with  a  pikehandle 
for  a  quarter-staff,  overpowering  three.  As  he  stands  ready 
with  his  quarter-staff,  the  Duke  asks  him,  as  one  of  his  foes 
advances  upon  him  : 

How  dost  thou  like  this  Spaniard  1 
Dick  of  D.  Well :  he 's  welcome. 

Here 's  my  old  trusty  frend.     Are  there  no  more  ? 

One  !  What,  but  one  ^    Why,  I  shall  make  no  play, 

No  sport  before  my  princely  judges  with  one. 

More  sackes  to  the  mill  1    Come,  another  1    What,  no  more  1 
Duke.     How  many  would'st  thou  have  1 
Dick  of  D.     Any  number  under  six. 
All.     Ha,  ha,  sure  he 's  mad ! 
Duke.     Dar'st  cope  with  three  ? 

Dick  of  D.     Where  are  they?    let  'em  show  their  faces;  so; 
Welcome ! 
Duke.     How  dost  thou  like  these  chickens  ? 
Dick  of  D.  When  I  have  drest  them 

With  sorrell  sopps  lie  tell  you. 
(Drums.     They  fight ;  one  is  killed,  the  other  two  disarmed.) 
One  of  the  Spanish  Soldiers.     Hell  take  thy  Quarter  etafife  1 
Duke.     The  matter  ?    Why  this  noyse  ? 

(A  noyse  within  of  Diable  Englese.) 
Jaylor.  The  soldiers  rayle,  stampe,  and  stare,  and  sweare  to  cutt 

His  throat  for  all  the  Jaylors  care  of  him. 

An  order  is  issued  for  his  protection,  and  as  he  had  been 
brought  in  by  a  guard  of  two  hundred  soldiers,  he  is  led  forth 
with  honour  by  his  judges,  the  Duke  exclaiming : 

How  we  honour  valour  thus  our  love  expresses ; 
Thou  hast  a  guard  of  Dukes  and  of  Marquesses. 
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The  fifth  Act  is  all  one  scene,  mainly  taken  up  with  the 
underplot.  Towards  the  end  Peek  comes  in  once  more.  His 
exploits  have  been  made  known  to  the  King,  who  offers  him 
splendid  rewards  if  he  will  serve  him  by  land  or  by  sea. 
Peek  is  infinitely  obliged,  but  for  the  love  of  his  native  land, 
he  would  be  content  to  be  the  king  of  Spain's  "galley  slave." 
As  it  is,  he  only  asks : 

That  I  may  once  more 

See  my  own  country  chimneys  cast  out  smoake. 

I  owe  my  life  and  service  to  the  king, 

(The  king  of  England)  let  me  pay  that  Bond 

Of  my  allegeance ;  and,  that  being  payd, 

There  is  another  obligation, 

One  to  a  woeful  Wife  and  wretched  Children 

Made  wretched  by  my  misery.     I  therefore  beg 

Intreat,  emplore,  submissively  hold  up  my  hands 

To  have  his  kingly  pitty  and  yours  to  lett  me  go. 
Duke.     Well,  since  we  cannot  win  you  to  our  service, 

We  will  not  weane  you  from  your  Countryes  love. 

The  king  our  lord  commands  us  here  to  give  you 

A  hundred  pistoletts  to  beare  you  home. 
Dick  of  D.     A  royall  bounty,  which  my  memory 

Shall  never  loose ;  .  . 
All.     Fare  thee  well,  Englishman. 
Dick  of  D.     I  will  ring  peales  of  prayer  for  you  all, 

My  Lords  and  noble  Dons. 
Duke.     Doe  so  ;  if  thou  hast  just  cause  :  howsoever, 

When  thy  swift  ship  cutts  through  the  curled  mayne, 

Dance  to  see  England,  yet  speake  well  of  Spayne 
Dick  of  D.     I  shall. 

I  hope  these  extracts  have  shewn  us  that  Dick  of 
Devonshire,  whether  written  by  Heywood  or  not,  is  a 
thoroughly  good  play,  worthy  to  belong  to  the  first  and  most 
productive  period  of  our  English  drama,  and  not  unworthy 
of  its  subject,  the  daring  deeds  of  our  local  hero,  Richard 
Peek,  of  Tavistock.3 

1  That  Mr.  Bullen's  edition  of  Dick  of  Devonshire  had  been  out  of  print  for 
some  years  was  my  excuse  for  bringing  this  notice  of  the  play  before  the 
members  of  the  Devonshire  Association.  Since  my  paper  was  read  at 
Plymouth,  I  have  heard  rumours  that  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe  has  it  in  hand  to 
publish  Dick  of  Devonshire,  together  with  the  full  text  of  Manly  Peek's  own 
account  of  his  adventures.  Such  a  book  should  be  welcome  to  all  Devonians, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  Tavistock. 
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BT  THE  RBV.    R.    B.    HOOPPELL,   M.A.,    LL.D.,   D.O.L. 
(Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


The  origin  of  the  name  of  Fronde,  or  Frowde,  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Icelandic  "Frod," 
wise,  a  soubriquet  which  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  more  than  one  eminent  Northman.  Others 
recall  the  traditionary  line  of  kings  descended  from  Odin, 
and  note  the  several  Fridleifs  (three),  Frodis  (four),  and 
Fridfrodi  (one),  that  appear  among  the  ancestors,  and  their 
kin,  of  Harald  Fairhair.  There  was,  however,  a  place  in 
Kent,  in  the  13th  century,  called  Frode,  and  as  very  many 
of  our  English  surnames  are  derived  from  place-names,  and 
that  very  often  when  ordinary  readers  would  least  suspect  it 
to  be  the  case,  I  much  prefer  to  think  that  this  was  the  true 
origin  of  the  name  of  our  English  Froudes.  The  place-name, 
Frode,  itself  dated  back  probably  to  British  times,  for  in  the 
Keltic  language  "  flfrwd  "  signifies  a  rushing  stream. 

Several  landed  proprietors  of  Frode,  in  Kent,  are  com- 
memorated in  a  document  of  45  Hen.  III.  (a.d.  1261), 
printed  in  Roberts's  Extracts  from  the  Fine  Rolls  preserved  in 
the  Tower  of  London.    The  record  is  as  follows : 

Kane.  Ivo  Fil'  Alani  De  Frode  et  Adam  et  Joh'  et  Rics 
fres  ejus  dat  una  marc  pro  una  as  cap  coram  eodem 
Willmo  [de  Wilton]  et  mand  est  vie  Kane. 

The  meaning  of  the  above  is  that  Alan  de  Frode,  the 
father  of  Ivo,  Adam,  John,  and  Richard  de  Frode,  had  died, 
and  that  the  four  brothers  joined  in  paying  a  mark  for  the 
issue  of  a  writ  for  an  inquisitio  post-mortem,  and  that  the 
sheriff  of  Kent  was  instructed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in 
the  matter. 

Where,  however,  the  estate  so  commemorated  was,  I  have 

vol.  xxiv.  2  F 
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not  as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
identify  any  of  this  quartette  of  brothers  in  the  Hundred 
Bolls,  which  were  compiled  only. a  few  years  afterwards,  viz., 
in  1274.  Of  course,  Fitzalans  were  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  highly  distinguished.  One,  Bichard  Fitzalan,  de- 
scended from  the  Lady  Isabel,  sister  of  Hugh  de  Albeney, 
became  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  Sussex,  in  1289.  His  arms  were 
"  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  or,  armed  and  langued  azure." 

There  was  a  Frowde  in  Kent,  or  Sussex,  in  1542,  when  a 
tragical  occurrence  took  place.  On  the  occasion  of  a  birth 
celebration  at  Herstmonceaux  Castle,  Lord  Thomas  Dacre, 
the  happy  father,  as  no  doubt  his  guests  would  have  called 
him,  and  three  companions,  John  Mantel,  John  Frowde,  and 
George  Roydon,  were  implicated  in  the  death  of  the  park- 
keeper  of  a  neighbour,  Nicholas  Pelham,  of  Laugh  ton,  and 
were  all  tried  for  murder,  and  all  executed.  Lord  Thomas 
Dacre  was  only  twenty-four  years  old,  and  John  Frowde,  and 
the  rest  of  his  companions,  were*  in  all  probability,  little,  if 
any,  older. 

.  Later,  in  1637,  we  find  a  Thomas  Froud,  gentleman, 
resident  at  Gillingham,  in  Kent.  A  marriage  license  was 
granted  him  in  that  year  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  is 
described  as  a  bachelor,  of  the  age  of  23.  The  bride  was 
to  be  Frances  Powell,  of  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  She  is 
described  ab  a  spinster,  of  the  age  of  20 ;  and  the  wedding 
was  to  take  place  at  St.  Martin's  Orgar. 

Whether  the  Froudes  of  the  more  western  counties  migrated 
to  them  from  Kent  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  at  this 
present  writing,  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were 
Frowdes  in  Wiltshire ;  and,  parser  still,  a  John  Frode  was 
connected  as  a  clerk  in  Holy  Orders  both  with  Somersetshire 
and  Devonshire.  I 

The  family  of  Froude  appears  to  have  been  persistent  in 
Wiltshire.  They  occur  several  times  in  the  Proceedings  in 
Chancery  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  sometimes  as  plAntifls, 
sometimes  as  defendants.  In  one  case  it  was  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute  between  two  brothers,  Christopher  Parsons,  alias 
Frowde,  and  John  Parsons,  alias  Frowde,  respecting  the 
parsonage  of  Heytesbury  and  Knocke,  held  under  a  lease 
from  William  Bradbridge,  the  Dean.  Earlier  than  this, 
Thomas  Froude  appears  in  the  Valor  Eccksiasticus,  as 
Auditor  of  the  Deanery  of  Amesbury.  From  the  same 
document  it  appears  that  the  rectory  of  Heytesbury  was  at 
that  time,  27  Hen.  VIIL,  held  on  lease  by  Edward  Frode  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  that  its  value  was  reckoned  at 
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£40  a  year.  Later  again,  on  July  18th,  1662,  we  find 
another  Edward  Frowd  removed  from  his  office  as  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  Salisbury,  under  the  new  Act  for  the 
Begulation  of  Corporations.  The  next  year  a  conveyance  of 
the  rectory  of  St  Edmunds,  in  the  city  of  Salisbury,  was 
made  to  several  persons,  of  whom  Edward  Frowd  was  one, 
the  significant  explanation  being  given  that  the  Feoffees  were 
Puritans.  This  same  Edward  Frowd  appears  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  Frowd's  almshouses,  still  existing  in  Bed  win 
Street,  Salisbury ;  and  his  portrait  probably  still  hangs  in  the 
vestry  of  St  Edmund's  Church.  It  was  there  in  1843.  In 
1783,  the  first  Lord  Exmouth,  then  plain  Edward  Pellew, 
married  Susan,  the  second  daughter  of  James  Frowde,  Esq., 
of  Knoyle,  co.  Wilts. 

To  come  now  to  Devonshire,  the  information  we  have 
relating  to  the  clergyman  alluded  to  above  is  contained  in  the 
register  of  Bishop  Stafford,  of  Exeter,  which  the  self-denying 
labours  of  Prebendary  Hingeston-Eandolph,  the  rector  of 
Eingmore,  have  recently  rendered  available  to  scholars.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that : 

John  Frode,  who  had  received  all  the  sacred  orders 
without  license,  from  the  bishop  of  another  diocese,  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  on  September 
22nd,  1408,  and  was  ordained  sub-deacon  on  a  title  derived 
from  the  hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist*  at  Bridgewater,  the 
same  day,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Crediton.  On  June 
1st,  1409,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  on  a  title  derived  from 
the  same  hospital,  in  the  same  church;  and  on  December 
21st,  1409,  he  was  ordained  priest,  on  a  similar  title,  in  the 
same  Church. 

It  would  seem  from  this  record  that,  amongst  the  other 
manifold  and  most  grave  abuses  of  that  time,  was  that  of 
the  re-ordination  of  clergymen  by  bishops,  who  chose  not  to 
recognise,  in  certain  cases,  ordination  conferred  by  the  hands 
of  other  bishops. 

In  the  year  1592,  Frowdes  appear  at  Stoke-in-Teignhead. 
Two  wills  of  this  branch  of  the  family  are  in  the  Probate 
Begistry  at  Exeter.     In  one : 

John  ffrowde,  the  elder,  makes  bequests  "  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  Stoke-in-Teignhead,  to  the  poor  man's  box  of  the 
parish,"  to  his  eldest  son  William,  when  he  shall  be  20 
years  of  age,  to  his  son  Gregory,  to  his  son  Peter,  to  his 
daughter  Dorothy,  when  she  shall  be  20  years  of  age,  and 
to  his  wife  Elizabeth.  He  names  his  father  Thomas  ffrowde, 
and  Gregory  A.  Leigh,  as  trustees,  and  mentions  debts  which 

2  F  2 
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he  owes  to  his  brother  John  ffroude,  and  to  his  brother-in- 
law  John  Kellye.  The  will  is  dated  April  5th,  in  the  24th 
year  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  proved  at  Exeter,  May  15th,  1592. 

In  the  other,  the  father  of  the  preceding  testator,  Thomas 
Froude,  makes  bequests  to  the  poor  people  of  his  parish, 
towards  the  repairing  of  the  parish  church,  to  his  kinswoman 
Alice  Benet,  to  all  his  god-children,  to  Alice  Froude,  to 
Dorothy  Froude,  to  John  Froude  his  son,  to  all  his  children's 
children,  to  Christian  Kellye,  to  his  son-in-law  James  Paine. 
The  will  is  dated  21st  January,  in  the  37th  year  of  Elizabeth, 
and  was  proved  at  Exeter,  13th  January,  1597. 

But  long  before  1592  there  was  quite  a  colony  of  Froudes 
in  the  South  Hams.  Many  Devonshire  Lay  Subsidy  Bolls 
have  been  preserved,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  National  Record 
Office,  Fetter  Lane,  London.  From  them  we  learn  the  names 
and  worldly  position  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
several  parishes.  As  a  specimen  of  these  invaluable 
documents,  I  will  give  a  few  parishes  in  full  from  a  Lay 
Subsidy  Roll  of  the  year  1546,  and  I  will  give  it  in  its 
original  Latin,  and  with  all  its  quaint  spelling  and  other 
peculiarities.  The  Roll  in  question  is  numbered  "Devon- 
shire ^W,"  and  ifc  is  one  of  the  few  that  can  be  described  as 
u  in  very  fine  condition." 

Pochia  de  Kyngston. 


De  Roberto  Aysshfford    .             .         .     p  terr 

ij8  vup 

De  Thoma  Froyde           .                      .     p  bon 

•  •  •  _          *  •  •   m  Jk 

xnj8  mja 

De  Willo  Warde              .                      .     p  bon 

*  *  *m         •  •  •  •  J 

xuj8  urp 

De  Pho  Towsen                .                      .     p  bon 

•  •  •  _     •  •  •  •  j| 

Summa  xxxij8  viijd 

Pochia  de  Bytbery. 

De  Johe  Tabbe                .             .         .     p  bon 

11J8    lUjd 

De  Johe  Burly                 .             .         .     p  terr 

VUJ8 

Summa  xj8  iiijd 

Pochia  de  Bynmore. 

De  Willo  Norys              .             .         .     p  bon 

•  •  •■        •  •  •  • -J 

uj8  mjd 

Summa  iij8  iiijd 

Pochia  de  West  Alyngton. 

De  Willo  Gilbert             .             .         .     p  bon 

XXX8 

De  Willo  Haradon           .                      .     p  bon 

nj8  mjd 

•  De  Johe  Crispyn              .             .         .     p  bon 

XX8 

De  Rogero  Byrdwoode     .             .         .     p  bon 

•   m  •   •  _                •   •   •  J 

xinj8  virp 

De  Rogero  Quarme          .                      .     p  bon 

v8  viijd 

De  Johanna  Quarme        .                      .     p  bon 

V8 

De  Alsona  (?)  Quarme     .                      .     p  bon 

V8 
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De  Johe  Basterd 

.     p  bon 

• • •_     • •• • j 

X11J§   UlJd 

De  Johe  Wynter 

.     p  bon 

vje 

De  Rico  Toly 

.     p  bon 

XVJ8  VUJd 

De  Anna  Upton 

.     p  terr 

9m             •• 9A 

De  Eogero  Quarme  de  Wolston   . 

.     p  bon 

vj« 

De  Johe  Howpyll 

.     p  bon 

V1   Uljd 

Summa  vju  xvij* 

injd 

Pochia  de  Modbi 

try. 
.     p  bon 

De  Johe  ffroud 

•  •  •  •  « 

U1J8 

De  Isabella  fifroude 

.     p  bon 

•  •  •   9m 

Ulj« 

It  would  be  a  precious  contribution  to  genealogical  science 
if  all  these  Lay  Subsidy  Bolls,  for  the  various  Counties,  could 
be  printed  in  full. 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  them.  In  this  one — and  in 
others — we  find  the  following  entries  relating  to  the  Froudes: 

Person. 

Thomas  Frode 
Thomas  ffroide 
Thomas  ffroyde 
John  ffroyde 
Henry  ffroyde 
Thomas  Froyde 
John  ffroud 
Isabella  ffroude 
Thomas  Frode 
Thomas  Frode 
Thomas  ffrowde 
Thomas  Frode 
Thomas  Frode 
Thomas  Frowde 
Henry  Frowde 
Robert  Frowde 
Robert  Frowde 
John  ffroude 
Robert  Frowde 
Robert  Frowde 
Robert  Frowde 

{Agnes  Frowde  & 
Shadrachherson 
Robert  Frowde 
John  ffroud 
John  Frood 
John  ffroud 
Richard  ffroud 
John  ffrood 


Tear. 
1524 

Parish. 

Kynggston 

1540 

Kingston 

1543 

Kyngston 

» 

Kyngston 

» 

Kyngston 

1546 

Kyngston 

»> 

Modbury 

>» 

Modbury 

1547 

Kyngston 

»» 

Kyngston 

» 

Kyngston 

1549 

Kingston 

>> 

Kyngeston 

1576 

Bigburye 

>> 

Modbury 

>» 

Rynmore 

1581 

Rengemore 

» 

Bigbury 

1 600(1)  Aveton  Gifford 

„    (l)Ridmore 

1609 

Kingston 

» 

Bigbury 

it 

Ridmore 

1624 

Kingston 

1640 

Kingston 

1647 

Kingston 

yy 

Holberton 

99 

Ringmore 

Assessed  at.    On. 

Charged. 

£20 

goods 

10- 

£20 

goods 

10* 

goods 

13-  4* 

goods 

ld 

goods 

1* 

goods 

13- 4d 

goods 

4" 

goods 

4« 

goods 

goods 

16"  8d 

goods 

20* 

goods 

14" 

goods 

20" 

£4 

goods 

4- 

£1 

land 

l«4d 

£3 

goods 

3- 

£3 

goods 

3" 

£4 

goods 

4" 

£1 

land 

£3 

goods 

£4 

land 

l£3 

goods 

£1 

land 

£3 

land 

£8 

land 

4«7d 

4-4d 

2d 
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From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  Kingston  was  for  many 
years  the  head-quarters  of  the  family  in  the  South  Hams. 
Thomas  Froude  was  evidently  well  to  do.  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  money  was,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  worth  about 
twenty  times  as  much  as  it  is  now.  From  Kingston,  however, 
the  children,  or  grandchildren,  of  Thomas  Froude  seem  to  have 
dispersed  to  various  neighbouring  parishes,  and  for  some  years 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  Froude  at  Kingston.  What  may  be 
called  the  head-quarters  of  the  family  seem  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Modbury,  to  be  retransferred  to  Kingston  a 
generation  later.  The  Modbury  Parochial  Registers  commence 
in  1601.  The  first  years  are  laden  with  Froude  entries. 
From  1601,  July  19,  to  1652,  November  3,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  sixty  records.  Then  there  is  no  entry  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  After  a  while  they  recommence,  upon 
another  migration  of  a  chief  branch  of  the  family  from 
Kingston.  The  Kingston  Registers  do  not  commence  till 
1631.  They,  too,  present  very  numerous  entries.  In  the 
hundred  years,  from  1632  to  1732,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
a  hundred  and  seventy  records. 

The   following  are   all   the  marriage  entries   from   both 

Registers,  together  with  such  of  the  baptismal,  or  birth,  and 

burial  entries  as  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  course  of 

descent  of  the  principal  representatives  of  the  family  at  the 

present  day : 

MODBURY. 

1601,  Feb.   17,  John  s.  of  John  Frowd  &  Mary  his  wife  bapt.* 
1604,  Dec.  23,  Andrew  a  of  John  Froud  &  Mary  h.  w.  bapt. 
1608,  June    8,  Johan  d.  of  John  Froude  &  Mary  h.  w.  bapt. 
1611,  Aug.  22,  Osmond  s.  of  John  Frowd  &  Mary  h.  w.  bapt 
1613,  Oct.    18,  Osmond  Frowd  to  Anne  Sherrow  married. 

1615,  July     6,  Christian  d.  of  John  Frowde  &  Mary  h.  w.  bapt 

1616,  Feb.  11,  William  Harwood  to  Mary  Frowd  married. 

1620,  July  31,  John  Lavers  to  Avise  Frowde  married. 

1621,  Aug.  24,  Osmond  Frowd  to  Grace  Colman  marr. 
1625,  Nov.  10,  George  Frowd  to  Margaret  Phillips  marr. 
1628,  Nov.  25,  Edmond  Laurie  to  Christian  Frowd  marr. 
1630,  July  13,  Philip  Cotley  to  Joan  Froud  marr. 

1630,  Nov.  15,  Bartholomew  Froud  to  Barbara  Cary  marr. 
1636,  Jan.   26,  Thomas  Frowde  to  Joan  Tuckerman  marr. 

*  In  ionising  this  and  the  following  extracts,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
lliat  previous  to  the  year  1753,  the  New  Year  was  considered  to  begin  on 
March  2f>th.  Hence  the  above  baptism  took  place  in  the  year  1602,  according 
to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning.  To  avoid  confusion,  however,  I  have,  in 
every  extract,  given  the  year  as  giwn  in  the  Registers.  But,  in  compiling 
the  Pedigree  Chart,  which  will  be  found  farther  on,  I  have  given  the  year  of 
each  event  as  such  year  would  be  reckoned  how. 
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1637,  Sept.  5,  Richard  Avant  (or?  Avery)  to  Annis  Froude  marr. 
1639,  Dec.  23,  John  Frood,  of  Langston,  buried. 

1652,  Nov.    3,  John  Avent  to  Mary  ffroud  marr. 

1653,  Apr.  11,  William  Froud  to  Elizabeth  Boone  (or  ?  Beer)  marr. 
1684,  Oct.    31,  Edmond  ffroud  to  Elizabeth  Brooking  marr. 
1717,  July  18,  Abiathar  Froude  to  Anne  Gibb  marr. 

1726,  Apr.  29,  Sarah  d.  of  Mr.  Robert  &  Elizabeth  Frond  bapt 

1729,  Aug.    3,  Mary  d.  of  John  &  Elizabeth  Froude  bapt 

1730,  Nov.    6,  Joan  d.  of  Mr.  Robert  &  Elizabeth  Froude  bapt 
1737,  May  13,  Mary  d.  of  Mr.  John  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ffroude  bapt 

1739,  June  15,  John  s.  of  Mr.  John  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ffroude  bapt 

1740,  July     5,  John  s.  of  Mr.  John  ffroude  buried. 

1741,  Apr.  3,  Robert  s.  of  Mr.  John  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ffroude  bapt 
1743,  Apr.  13,  Elizabeth  d.  of  Mr.  Arthur&Mrs.  Mary  ffroude  bapt 
1743,  Sept.  9,  John  s.  of  Mr.  John  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ffroude  bapt. 
1743,  July  30,  Mrs.  Mary  ffroude  buried. 

1745,  Apr.  1 9,  Nicholas  s.  of  Mr.  John  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ffroude  bapt 
1745,  Jan.    28,  Mr.  Richard  Hurrell  to  Mrs.  Phillis  Collings  marr. 

1747,  May  22,  Elizabeth  d.ofMr,John&  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Froude  bapt. 

1748,  Jan.  25,  Mary  d.  of  Mrl  Jofcn  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Froude  bapt 
1750,  Jan.  2,  Margaret  d.  of  Mr.  John  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Froude  bapt. 
1752,  April  17,  Katharined.ofMr.John&Mrs.ElizabethFroudebapt 
1752,  Nov.  16,  Mrs.  Catharine  Froude  buried. 

1752,  Jan.  3,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Froude  buried. 
1759,  Dec.  5,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Froude  buried. 
1761,  Sept      ,  Mr.  John  Froude  buried. 

1769,  Mar.  22,  Rev.  Mr.  John  Froude  to  Miss  Preatwood  Love 

Legassicke  married. 

1770,  June  17,  Robert  Froude  Esq.  buried. 

1771,  July     9,  John  Mogridge,  Clerk,  to  Miss  Margaret  Froude 

married. 

KINGSTON. 
Marriages, 

1632,  Aug.  11,  William  Fox  and  Joan  ffroude. 
1635,  Apr.     5,  John  ffroud  &  Dorothy  Stephens. 
1637,  Oct.   17,  Edward  Craste  &  Christian  ffroude. 
1644,  Apr.  30,  Arthur  Lav  era  &  Mary  ffroud. 
1656,  Oct.    24,  Thomas  Hatch  &  Thomasine  ffroude. 

1659,  Dec.  31,  John  ffroude  &  Joan  Gillard. 

1660,  Feb.  17,  Edward  Roche  &  Catharine  ffroude. 

1665,  June  22,  George  ffroude  &  Grace  Wakeman. 

1655,  Nov.    2,  Thomas  Browning  &  Joan  ffrooud. 

1656,  Apr.  22,  Robert  ffroud  &  Mary  Toms. 

1666,  Jan.   29,  James  ffroude  &  Mary  Malborough. 

1670,  Apr.  14,  George  ffroude  &  Jane  Williams. 

1671,  Sept.  29,  Henry  ffroud  &  Honour  Yabsley. 
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1711,  June 


1681,  Sept  23,  John  Frond  &  Joan  Guest 

1681,  Sept  23,  John  Guest  &  Mary  Frond. 

1684,  Jan.   13,  James  Toop  &  Ann  Frond. 

1694,  Feb.     9,  Peter  ffroud  &  Margery  King. 

1696,  July  31,  James  Hooppell,  of  Ringmore,  &  Mary  ffroud. 

1702,  July    3,  John  ffrowd  &  Joan  Roche. 

1707,  Apr.  10,  Mr.  Robert  ffroud  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ayshford. 

1711,  May  29,  Andrew  ffroud,  of  Ringmore,  ft  Grace  Hinggton, 

of  Thurlestone. 
17,  John  Treeby,  of  Modbury,  &  Honour  ffroud,  of 

Ringmore. 
1720,  July  22,  John  ffroud  &  Elizabeth  Bowden. 

1723,  Apr.  24,  George  Averey  &  Mary  ffroud. 

1724,  Apr.     7,  John  Soper  &  Agnes  ffroud. 

1727,  July    8,  Henry  Walters  &  Elizabeth  ffroud. 

1728,  July  12,  John  ffroud,  of  Ringmore,  &  Elizabeth  Robins. 

1729,  May  23,  Robert  Phillips,  of  Modbury,  &  Mary  Frond. 

There  are  no  more  entries  of  marriages  of  Froudes  for 
many  years.  From  1754,  January  25,  to  1763,  February  14, 
the  Register  of  Kingston  marriages  is  lost 


1633 
1635 
1638 
1639 
1651 
1654 
1660 
1660 
1663 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1668 
1668 
1668 
1670 
1671 
1671 
1671 
1672 
1672 
1674 
1675 
1676 


,  — bei 

•  8, 

,  Mar. 

6, 

,  June  29, 

,  Jan. 

26, 

,  Apr. 
,  July 
,  Oct. 

2, 
22, 
20, 

,  Jan. 

11, 

,  Sept. 
,  Jan. 

27, 

5, 

,  Apr. 
,  Sept. 
,  Jan. 

12, 
19, 

,  Apr. 
,  Oct. 

14, 
31, 

,  Feb. 

12, 

,  Apr. 
,  May 
,  Oct 

3, 
13, 

9, 

,  Feb. 

18, 

,  May 
,  Aug. 
,  May 
,  Aug. 
,  Dec. 

1, 
31, 

12, 
13, 

21, 

Baptisms. 

Mary  d.  of  John  &  Agnes  ffroude. 
James  s.  of  John  &  Agnes  ffroude. 
Samuel  s.  of  John  &  Agnes  ffroude. 
Mary  d.  of  Simon  &  Mary  Malborough. 
John  s.  of  Thomas  &  Grace  ffroud. 
Agnes  d.  of  Thomas  &  Grace  ffroud. 
Mary  d.  of  Thomas  &  Grace  ffroude. 
Mary  d.  of  John  &  Joan  ffroude. 
Agnes  d.  of  John  &  Joan  ffroude. 
Elizabeth  d.  of  Thomas  &  Elizabeth  ffroud. 
John  s.  of  Thomas  &  Margaret  ffroude. 
John  s.  of  John  &  Joan  ffroud. 
John  s.  of  John  &  Joan  ffroude. 
John  s.  of  James  &  Mary  ffroude. 
James  s.  of  John  and  Joan  ffroud. 
Francis  s.  of  Thomas  &  Margaret  ffroud. 
Mary  d.  of  James  &  Mary  ffroud. 
Benjamin  s.  of  Thomas  &  Margaret  ffroude. 
Dorothy  d.  of  John  &  Joan  ffroud. 
James  s.  of  James  and  Mary  ffroud. 
Margaret  d.  of  Thomas  &  Elizabeth  ffroud. 
Mary  d.  of  James  &  Mary  ffroud. 
Agnes  d.  of  James  &  Mary  ffroud. 
Robert  s.  of  John  &  Joan  ffroud. 
James  s.  of  James  &  Mary  ffroud. 
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1679,  Oct. 
1681,  July 
1700,  May 
1707,  Feb. 

1710,  Apr. 
1712,  Apr. 

1712,  Nov. 
1714,  Dec. 


1716, 
1718, 
1720, 
1723, 
1736, 
1738, 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

Oct. 

Aug. 


1740,  Mar. 
1743,  Aug. 

1745,  Aug. 

1746,  Dec. 
1746,  Jan. 


22,  Christian  d.  of  James  &  Mary  ffroud. 

9,  Robert  a  of  James  &  Mary  ffroud. 
31,  Mary  d.  of  John  ffroud,  of  Langston,  &  Mary  h.  w. 

15,  Elizabeth  d.  of  Mr.  Robert  ffroud  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

h.  w.  born.     Bapt.  March  7th. 

1 ,  Margaret  d.  of  Mr.  Robert  ffroud  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  h.  w. 

13,  Margaret  d.  of  Mr.  John  ffroud,  of  Langston,  & 

Mary  h.  w. 
9,  Ann  d.  of  Mr.  Robert  ffroud  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  h.  w. 
6,  John  s.  of  Mr.  Robert  ffroud  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

h.  w.  born.     Bapt.  Dec.  28th. 
18,  Arthur  s.  of  Mr.  Robert  ffroud  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  h.  w. 

2,  James  s.  of  Mr.  Robert  ffroud  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  h.  w. 

1 4,  Robert  s.  of  Mr.  Robert  ffroud  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  h.  w. 

1 8,  Elizabeth  d .  of  Master  Robert  Froud  &  Elizabeth  h.  w. 

19,  John  s.  of  John  and  Elizabeth  ffroud. 

27,  James    s.    of   John    ffrowde,    of    Walkspool,    & 

Elizabeth  h.  w. 
14,  Elizabeth  d.  of  John  Froude,  of  Walkspool,  & 

Elizabeth  h.  w.  born.     Bapt.  1741,  March  27. 
29,  Dorothy  d.   of    John    ffrowde,  of   Walkspool,  & 

Elizabeth  h.  w.,  born.     Bapt  Sept  16. 

3,  John  8.  of  John  Frowde,  of  Walkspool,  &  Elizabeth 

h.  w.,  born.     Bapt.  Aug.  25. 
12,  Sarah  d.  of  Mr.  Arthur  Froude  &  Mary  h.  w. 

16,  Mary  d.  of  John  Frowde,  of  Walkspool,  &  Elizabeth 

h.  w.,  born.     Bapt.  Jan.  30. 


1635, 
1651, 
1653, 
1656, 
1666, 
1667, 
1673, 
1674, 
1675, 
1679, 
1681, 
1687, 
1689, 
1691, 
1692, 
1696, 
1696, 
1700, 


Oct.  16 
May  15 
June  23 
Apr.  11 
June  29 
Apr.  5 
Nov.  18 
July  12 
Jan.  11 
July  15 
July  10 
Feb.  9 
June  1 
Dec.  28 
Sept.  1 
June  27 
Oct.  14 
Apr.  27 


Burials. 

Christian,  d.  of  John  &  Agnes  ffroude. 

Mary  Froud,  widow. 

John  s.  of  Thomas  &  Grace  ffroude. 

Robert  ffroude,  physician. 

Agnes  ffroude,  wife  of  John  ffroude,  senior. 

John  ffroude. 

Samuel  ffroud. 

Simon  Malborough. 

Joan  Froud,  wife  of  John  Froud. 

Mary  Malborough,  widow. 

Joan  Froud. 

Agnes  d.  of  James  &  Mary  ffroud. 

Robert  a  of  Thomas  &  Margaret  Froud. 

Mary  Froud,  wife  of  James  Froud. 

Joan  the  wife  of  John  ffroud. 

James  ffroud,  a  young  man. 

Thomas  ffroud. 

Dorothy  ffroud,  of  Ridmore,  ffrancis  flroud's  wife. 
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1702,  July  31,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ffroud. 

1704,  June  15,  Margaret  ffroud,  widdow. 

1706,  Mar.  11,  Mr.  John  ffroud. 

1708,  Mar.     6,  James  Froud. 

1712,  Sep.     2,  Margaret  ffroud,  d  of  Mr.  John  ffroud  &  Mary  h.  w. 

1712,  Mar.  20,  Elizabeth,  d  of  Mr.  Robert  ffroud. 

1714,  Dec.  14,  ffrancis  ffroud. 

1715,  June  5,  Agnes  ffroud. 
1717,  — y  14,  Isabel  ffroud. 
1725,  June    5,  Agnes  ffroud. 

1732,  Aug.     7,  John  ffrowde,  of  Langston. 

1738,  Apr.     8,  Mr.  Robert  flfroude. 

1740,  Feb.   11,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fruoode. 

1743,  June  29,  Mrs.  Joan  ffrowde,  the  w.  of  Mr.  John  ffrowde. 

1745,  Dec.  10,  Johns.of  JohnFrowde,ofWalkspool,&Elizabethh.w. 

1748,  Feb.     1,  Mr.  John  Frowde. 

1750,  Dec.  17,  Mr.  Eobert  Frowde. 

1759,  Nov.    7,  Mr.  John  Frowde,  of  WalkspooL 

1765,  Feb.  23,  Peter  Froude. 

1766,  July  21,  John  s.  of  Mr.  James  Froude  &  Joan  h,  w. 

1768,  May     5,  Arthur  s.  of  Mr.  James  Froude  &  Joan  h.  w. 

1769,  April    1,  Mr.  James  Froude. 
1781,  Aug.    7,  Mary  Frowde. 

1784,  Jan.     9,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frowde. 

In  addition  to  the  Parochial  Registers  there  are  in  the 
Parish  Chest  at  Kingston  a  series  of  most  interesting 
Parochial  Accounts,  including  rating  and  assessment  lists, 
with  the  names  of  the  estates  and  farms,  and  their  owners  or 
tenants.  In  determining  the  identity  of  different  members 
of  the  family  these  lists  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
service.  There  are  also  many  Froude  entries  in  the  Ringmore 
Registers.  The  Ringmore  Registers,  however,  do  not  go  back 
beyond  the  year  1719. 

Besides  all  the  sources  of  information  already  enumerated 
there  are  the  Wills  preserved  in  the  Probate  Registry  at 
Exeter.  These  are,  for  genealogical  purposes,  of  the  utmost 
value.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Froude  Wills 
and  Administration  Bonds  preserved  or  registered,  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Totnes,  down  to  the  year  1782 : 

1532,  ffred  andreas,  Modbury.1 

1555,  ffrowde  pascatius,  Blackawton.1 

1599,  ffroode  Thomas,  Bigbury.1 

1604,  ffrood  Robert,  Ridmore,  Adm.  Bond. 

1611,  ffroode  Sidrache,  Bigburie,  Adm.  Bond. 

1620,  ffroode  Robert,  Ridmore,  Will 

1  This  will  is  not  extant  now. 
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1639,  ffrowde  Johes,  Awton  Gifford,  Adm.  Bond. 

1643,  ffrowde  Johes,  de  Bigbury,  WilL 

1661,  ffrouid  Thoma,  de  Blackawton,  Adm.  Bond. 

1670,  ffrouid  Bobertus,  de  Loddiswell,  Adm.  Bond. 

1673,  ffroud  Samuel,  de  Kingston,  Will. 

1690,  Froud  William,  de  Ermington,  Adm.  Bond. 

1696,  ffrood  Elizabeth,  de  Loddiswell,  Adm.  Bond. 

1696,  ffrood  Johes,  de  Loddiswell,  Adm.  Bond. 

1697,  ffrowde  Tho,  de  Kingston,  Will. 

1698,  ffroude  Martin,  de  Loddiswell,  Will. 
1701,  ffroud  Hellen,  de  Loddiswell,  Will. 

1707,  ffrowde  Johes,  de  Kingston,  Will. 

1708.  Frowde  Carolus,  de  Modbury,  Adm.  Bond. 
1710,  Frowd  Johes,  de  Loddiswell,  Adm.  Bond. 
1714,  Froude  ffranciscus,  de  Bingmore,  Adm.  Bond. 
1717,  Frowde  Isabella,  de  Kingmore,  WilL 

1721,  ffroud  Amia,  de  Loddiswell,  Will. 

1725,  ffrowd  Agnes,  de  Bingmore,  WilL 

1725,  ffrowd  Johes,  de  Bingmore,  WilL 

1732,  ffrowde  Benjamin  us,  de  Bingmore,  Adm.  Bond. 

1738,  Froude  Robt.,  of  Kingston,  Will. 

1738,  Froude  John,  of  Kingston,  Adm.  Bond. 

1743,  Frowde  Joan,  of  Kingston,  WilL 

1743,  Frowde  Benjamin,  of  Kingston,  Adm.  Bond. 

1745,  Froude  Charles,  of  Modbury,  Adm.  Bond. 

1745,  Frowde  Jane,  of  Bingmore,  WilL 

1748,  Frowde  John,  of  Kingston,  WilL     (Proved  in  Feb.) 

1749,  Frode,  alias  Fronde,  John,  of  Modbury,  WilL 
1751,  Frowde  Bobert,  of  Modbury,  Will. 

1757,  Froodd  George,  Stoke  Damerell,  Adm.  Bond. 
1757,  Frowde  Mary,  Bingmore,  WilL 

1759,  ffroude  Arthur,  of  Modbury,  Adm.  Bond. 

1760,  Frowde  John,  Kingston,  WilL 

1760,  Frowde  Thomas,  Kingston,  sailor,  WilL 

1762,  Frowde  John,  Modbury,  Adm.  Bond. 

1765,  Frowd  Peter,  Kingston,  Will. 

1770,  Frowde  Benjamin,  Plympton  Maurice,  Adm.  Bond. 

1770,  Froude  James,  Kingston,  WilL 

1774,  Froude  James,  Bingmore,  Will. 

1779,  Frowde  Sally,  Bingmore,  Adm.  Bond. 

1782,  Froude  Mary,  Kingston,  WilL 

1782,  Frood  Mary,  Stoke  Damerell,  WilL 

From  these  materials  it  is  not  difficult  to  exhibit  the* 
pedigree  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  family  in  tabular 
form,  for  at  least  a  dozen  generations  back  from  the  present 
time. 

It  runs  as  follows  : 
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In  this  table  no  place  has  been  found  for  a  remarkable 
branch  of  the  family — that,  viz.,  which  was  distinguished  in 
the  Parliamentary  Wars,  and  afterwards  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  Anne,  and  the  early  Georges.  In 
Bath  Abbey  Church  there  is  a  mural  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Philip  Frowde,  Knight,  the  inscription  on 
which  runs  as  follows : 

Here  lies  Enterred  the  Body  of  S*  Philip 

Frowde  En1  who  serued  his  MaUe  Charles  y* 

first  in  y*  Qualities  of  Collonell  of  horse  and 

ColL  of  Foot  during  y*  whole  late  war,  he 

had  three  Wives  y°  first  Elenor  Lowther 

daughter  of  Richard  Lowther  Esq. 
of  y°  North,  by  whom  he  had  noe  Issue. 

The  second  Margaret  O  Neils  Daughter  of 

Brian  O  Neile  of  ye  Prouince  of  Vlster  in 

Ireland  by  whom  he  had  foure  sonns  Philip 

Frederick  Cornet  &  Charles  and  one 

onely  Daughter  Penelope 

The  third  was  Margaret  Ashburnham 

Daughter  of  S*  Iohn  Ashburnham  of 

Sussex,  by  whom  he  had  allsoe  foure 

Sonns  Ashburnham,  Peter,  William,  and 

Mighaell. 

He  dyed  ye  sixth  day  of  August 
1674. 

In  the  principal  Probate  Registry  at  Somerset  House,  Sir 
Philip  Frowde's  will  may  be  seen.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  document.  It  is  dated  21st  July,  1674.  The 
testator  had  a  lease  of  the  Post-office,  from  the  profits  of 
which  he  devised  his  legacies.  He  also  possessed  the  Rectory, 
"or  Sheafe,"  of  Welconibe,  in  the  County  of  Devon.  He 
was  an  "  Adventurer"  in  the  "African  Royal  Company."  He 
seems  to  have  been  married  to  his  third  wife  about  nine 
years.  He  does  not  mention  his  son  Michael,  who,  perhaps, 
was  not  born  before  his  father's  death.  He  complains  that 
he  never  had  a  groat  of  Margaret  Ashburnham's  fortune,  but 
that  Sir  Peter  Honeywood  and  Sir  Dennis  Ashburnham  had 
it  "  still."  He  makes  his  sons  Philip  and  Corney  Executors 
of  his  will.  He  leaves  to  Philip  his  diamond  ring,  which 
was  given  to  him  by  Count  de  Taxis,  also  his  own  picture, 
his  father's  picture,  and  his  grandfather's  picture.  He  leaves 
to  his  daughter  Penelope,  among  other  things,  a  Bond  for 
£500,  whicli  Sir  Denny  Ashburnham,  Sir  Dennis  Gauden, 
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and  the  other  Victuallers  of  the  Navy  are  to  pay.  He 
requests  Sir  Eobert  Crooke  to  be  Overseer  of  his  will.  He 
speaks  of  his  cousin  Valentine  Petit,  Esq.,  godfather  of  his 
daughter  Penelope.  He  makes  him,  "and  his  beloved  friends, 
Sir  Eobert  Crooke  and  Sir  John  Griffiths,"  Trustees  for  his 
daughter  Penelope,  who  is  to  have  a  thousand  pounds  for  her 
marriage  portion.  He  speaks  of  an  Agreement,  bearing  date 
6th  July,  1672,  with  Andrew  Ellis,  Esq.,  in  virtue  of  which 
Colonel  Eobert  Whittley  is  to  pay  Lady  Margaret  Frowde, 
his  wife,  £250  a  year.  He  speaks  of  his  and  his  wife's  "  losses 
by  the  late  Fire."  He  is  described  at  the  commencement 
of  the  will  as  "  of  Westminster." 

Of  Sir  Philip  Frowde's  children,  Philip,  born  probably 
about  1648,  succeeded  him  as  Postmaster-General.  He  was 
a  Colonel,  and  obtained  Pepper  Harrow,  in  Surrey,  from 
John,  Earl  of  Clare,  about  1674.  He  sold  this  estate  to 
Viscount  Midleton  in  1713.  He  died  in  1736.  Another  son 
of  Sir  Philip,  Ashburnham  Frowde,  born  about  1666,  was 
"  Alphabet  Keeper,"  in  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Post- 
office,  in  1694.  In  1735  he  was  "  Controller  of  the  Foreign 
Post-office."     He  died  about  1736. 

Colonel  Philip  Frowde's  son  Philip,  born  in  1680,  was  a 
pupil  and  friend  of  Addison.  He  is  said  by  Watkins  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where  Addison  was  a  Demy.  He  was  a 
poet ;  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  "  The  Fall  of  (  Saguntum," 
another  entitled  "Philotas,"  and  Latin  verses,  which  were 
published  in  the  Musae  Anglicanae.  He  also  contributed 
several  articles  to  the  Spectator.  He  died  in  December, 
1738,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  unmarried.  There  are  several 
notices  of  Colonel  Frowde  and  his  son  in  the  writings  of 
Addison  and  Swift.  Indeed  Philip  Frowde,  the  grandson 
of  Sir  Philip,  appears  certainly  to  have  been  Addison's 
travelling  companion  on  the  Continent  in  the  year  1699,  if 
not  also,  as  is  most  probable,  in  the  years  immediately 
subsequent  to  1699. 

Besides  the  Froudes  commemorated  above,  a  will  of 
Osmond  ffrowde,  of  Grantham,  was  proved  in  London,  in 
May,  1656;  and  a  will  of  John  Fruid,  of  Blackshaw,  "in 
the  Commissariat  of  Dumfries,"  was  proved  in  1657.  This 
John  Fruid  married  a  Janet  Dicksone,  and  a  son  Thomas 
Fruid  was  his  executor. 
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ELLIS  VERYAKD,  OF  PLYMTKEE,  PHYSICIAN 

AND  AUTHOR 

a  Devon  Worthy.     Born  1657.    Died  1714. 

BT    FRANCES     B.     TROUP. 
Read  at  Plymouth,  July,  1893. 


The  name  of  Verriard,  or  Veryard,  first  appears  in  the 
Plymtree  Church  Registers  in  the  year  1598,  when  Christian, 
daughter  of  "  Ellis  Verriard/'  was  baptized;  but  from  whence 
the  family  came  we  do  not  know,  though  the  name  at  one 
time  was  not  uncommon  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe.  It  would 
seem  that  this  Ellis  Veryard,  with  his  wife  Wilmot,  took  up  his 
residence  in  this  parish  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1640.  The  family  thus 
established  continued  at  Plymtree,  where  the  name  constantly 
occurs  in  the  registers  until  1788,  and  in  that  period  under- 
went the  usual  vicissitudes  that  happen  to  most  families  during 
a  couple  of  centuries. 

We  are  not  aware  what  occupation  the  original  Ellis  Veryard 
pursued  ;  it  is,  however,  just  possible  that  he  was  one  of  the 
"makers  of  Spanish  cloth"  who  flourished  in  Plymtree  at 
that  era,  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  At  all  events,  we 
find  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  at  a  later  date  "were 
sergemakers,  while  the  younger  branch  practised  medicine. 
Beside  the  Plymtree  doctors,  we  notice  there  was  a  Dr. 
William  Veryard  of  Wapping1  (1709),  and  a  Dr.  Walter 
Veryard2  of  Devon  (1672),  perhaps  a  member  of  the 
Sidraouth  branch  of  Veryards.  Both  the  father  and  grand- 
father of  our  Ellis  Veryard  were  doctors,  so  it  may  well  be 
said  that  he  came  of  a  family  of  physicians. 

1  Will  of  William  Veryard,  of  Wapping,  Chyrurgeon,  dated  19th  August, 
1709,  proved  9th  March,  1709-10.     P.O.  of  C.  (Smith,  92.) 

8  On  27th  May,  1672,  a  license  was  granted  to  Walter  Veryard  to  practice 
surgery  in  Devon.  (Epis.  Reg.  Exon.) 
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The  second  son  of  the  first  Ellis  Veryard  of  Plymtree 
was  a  physician.  At  his  death  in  1680-1  he  is  described  in 
the  parish  registers  as  "  Ellias  Veryeard,  Doctr,  Senr."  His 
second  son,  Ellis  Veryard,  was  licensed  to  practise  surgery 
1662-3,3  and  perhaps  assisted  his  father  at  Plymtree,  where 
his  children  were  baptized  between  the  years  1655  and  1664 
He  may  have  lived  there  during  the  civil  wars,  though  we 
have  no  evidence  of  his  residence  in  the  parish  until  1664,  at 
which  time  his  father's  name  appears  on  the  church  rates  as 
Ellis  Veryard,  Sen.  But  this  Ellis  Veryard,  jun.,  third, 
predeceased  his  father,  dying  before  he  was  forty  years  old, 
in  October,  1673,  leaving  three  sons,  Ellis,  Andrew,  and 
John.  The  elder  Dr.  Veryard's  name  continues  on  the 
Church  rates  until  1680,  when  the  entry  reads,  "  Dr.  Ellis 
Veryeard,  or  y6  occupiers."  Among  the  churchwardens' 
receipts  for  the  same  year  is  "  Eec.  for  Dr.  Veryard's  Burial, 
6s.  8d.,"  for  the  old  doctor  was  buried  in  the  church  on  10th 
February,  1680-1,  having  nearly  reached  his  80th  birthday. 

It  was  some  time  previous  to  this  event  that  Ellis  Veryard, 
grandson  of  the  old  doctor,  began  his  travels;  for  we  find  that 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Utrecht  in 
1679,  at  which  time  he  wrote  a  "Disputatio  .  .  .  .  de  fluxu 
hepatico."4  He  probably  returned  to  Plymtree  for  a  short 
time  and  then  again  set  forth  to  see  more  of  the  world.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  book,  entitled  "An  Account  of  Divers 
Choice  Remarks,  &c.,"6  he  writes,  "April  6th,  1682,  I  arriv'd 
at  Amsterdam."  His  voyages  occupied  thirteen  years,  he 
informs  us  on  the  titlepage,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
would  appear  that  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  his  native 
place,  as  we  find  his  daughters,  Sarah  and  Mary,  were 
baptized  at  Plymtree  6th  February,  1695-6.  About  this 
time  he  probably  wrote  his  book,  as  it  was  published  in 
1701.  In  the  following  year  his  daughter  Grace  was 
baptized  at  Plymtree,  the  last  of  his  children  entered  in  the 
baptismal  register.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  of  Plymtree,  for  the  years  1702  and  1704,6  are  entries 
of  the  payment  of  "Dr.  Veryard's  bill,"  so  it  would  seem 
that  he  practised  his  profession  there  until  1704  at  least 
But  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  soon  after  this  date  that 

8  On  13th  January,  1662-3,  a  license  was  granted  to  Ellis  Veryard,  of 
Plymtree,  to  practice  surgery  in  Devon.  {Epis.  Rtg.  Exon.) 

4  For  full  title  of  this  work  see  Appendix  ii. 

6  For  full  title  of  this  work  see  Appendix  ii. 

6  From  Book  of  Accounts  of  Overseers  of  the  poor  of  Plymtree :  "  4th 
April,  1702,  paid  Doctor  Veryeards  bill,  0  18  00."  "1704,  paid  Doctor 
Veryeard  for  Mary  Clitsum." 

2  o  2 
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he  removed  to  his  dwelling-house  in  Cullompton,  where  he 
made  his  will  on  13th  June,  1712.7  Two  years  later  he  was 
buried  in  Plymtree  Church,8  on  15th  November,  1714.  His 
widow  Grace  described  herself  in  her  will  as  "  of  Uffculm,"9 
but  she  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  November,  1717. 
They  left,  with  other  children,  a  son  Ellis,  who  had  married 
before  he  was  twenty,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  24,  being 
buried  at  Plymtree  18th  July,  1722,  just  a  week  after  his 
infant  son  Ellis  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  same  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  conception  of  the  condition  of 
Plymtree  when  Ellis  Veryard,  the  author,  knew  the  place. 
To-day  it  is  a  quiet  and  secluded  spot,  avoided  by  highways 
and  railways,  and  though  in  the  17th  century  it  must  have 
been  a  larger  and  more  prosperous  village  than  at  present,  it 
could  not  have  been  a  very  lively  place.  In  any  event,  it 
must  have  been  a  great  change  for  young  Ellis  to  emerge 
from  it  into  the  bustling  life  of  the  outer  world.  We  can 
imagine  the  boy  walking  through  the  shady  lanes,  the  silence 
only  broken  occasionally  by  the  sound  of  the  weaver's  loom 
in  some  thatch-roofed  cottage,  or  else  accompanying  his 
father  or  grandfather  on  the  daily  round  of  visits  that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  country  doctor.  In  imagination  we  can  see  him 
on  Sunday  seated  in  the  parish  church,  where  in  1656,  the 
year  before  little  Ellis  was  born,  there  was  granted  to  Ellis 
Veryard  and  ffrancis  Tottle  "  a  voyd  place  between  ye  fore- 
most seate  and  the  minister's  pew  for  them  to  make  a  seate 
thereon,"1  close  beside  the  magnificent  screen.  We  may 
fancy  the  studious  youth  poring  over  his  books,  perhaps  under 
the  tuition  of  Parson  Glanville,  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
learning  he  displayed  in  later  years.  When  scarce  eighteen 
we  see  him,  in  imagination,  lead  his  bride  Mary  to  the  altar, 
and  after  a  brief  married  life  she  is  buried  in  the  parish 
church.  No  doubt  his  grief  at  her  loss  made  him  seek  to 
distract  his  thoughts  by  travel,  for  in  May,  1679,  he  had 
already    prepared    himself    for    the    degree    of    Doctor  of 

7  Will  of  Ellis  Veryard,  of  Cullompton,  Doctor  of  Physic,  dated  13th 
June,  1712,  proved  4th  May,  1715,  by  Sarah  Veryard,  in  Archdeaconry 
Court  of  Exeter.  The  overseers  were  Air.  Anthony  James,  who  resided  at 
Fordmore,  in  Plymtree,  from  1691  to  1693,  and  Mr.  William  Palmer,  Clarke, 
of  Combe  Raleigh. 

8  In  Grace  Veryard's  will  she  asks  "To  be  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Plymtree,  near  my  late  husband." 

»  Will  of  Grace  Veryard,  of  UfTculm,  Devon,  Widow,  dated  24th 
October,  1717,  proved  10th  June,  1718,  by  Ellis  Veryard,  her  son,  in  P.C.  of 
C.  (Tenisoii,  122.) 

1  Plymtree  Churchwardens'  accounts  for  1656. 
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Medicine  at  Utrecht.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  returned 
home  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  aged  grandfather,  but 
his  stay  in  Plymtree  must  have  been  short,  for  he  soon  after 
sallied  forth  again,  traversing  Holland,  France,  Italy,  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  islands,  going  as  far  as  the  Holy  Land, 
then  returning  by  way  of  Turkey.  As  we  follow  his  foot- 
steps as  recorded  in  his  stately  volume  we  notice  his  taste 
for  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine,  his  familiarity  with  the 
Classics,  and  his  keen  powers  of  observation.  On  his  return 
from  the  Continent  he  took  to  himself  another  wife,  named 
Grace,  and  came  to  reside  in  Plymtree,  where  he  owned  a 
"tenement  called  Middletons."2  Here  he  probably  occupied 
the  abundant  leisure  afforded  by  the  seclusion  of  his  quiet 
home  to  write  out  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style  the 
plentiful  notes  he  had  made  on  his  travels.  We  can  fancy 
him  riding  back  and  forth  between  Plymtree  and  Exeter, 
superintending  the  preparation  of  his  book  and  correcting  its 
proofs,  till  in  1701  the  handsome  volume  issued  from  the 
Press  of  "  Sam.  Farley,"  and  was  "  sold  by  Charles  Yeo  and 
Philip  Bishop,  Booksellers  in  the  Fore-street."3  With  pride 
he  and  Mr.  Farley  must  have  surveyed  it,  as  it  was  a  credit 
to  the  printer  as  well  as  the  writer.  In  Plymtree  he  seems 
to  have  remained,  occasionally  acting  as  parish  doctor,  until 
1704.  Soon  after  this  we  are  led  to  believe  he  removed  to 
Cullompton,  where  he  died  in  1714,  leaving  three  sons,  Ellis, 
John,  and  Thomas,  and  two  daughters,  Sarah  and  Grace.4 

In  those  days,  before  Mr.  Murray  issued  his  famous  guide- 
books, to  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  admire,  and  before  the 
multitude  of  modern  dictionaries  of  biography  and  of  dates 
made  it  a  simple  matter  to  supply  apt  quotations  and  brief 
sketches,  it  was  not  such  an  easy  task  to  write  a  book  of 
travels,  and,  although  in  this  age  we  are  sated  with  volumes  on 
similar  subjects,  yet  we  can  read  Dr.  Veryard's  book  with  deep 
interest,  while  we  marvel  at  his  keen  insight  and  knowledge 
of  character.  It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  Dr.  Veryard 
dwells  little  on  his  personal  experiences,  which,  while 
going  to  show  that  he  was  not  egotistical,  may  be  considered 
a  defect  in  his  book.  To  be  sure  he  describes  his  capture  by 
pirates  on  two  different  occasions,5  and  mentions  a  conspiracy 
to  rob  him,  which  was  thwarted  by  the  hidden  robber  dis- 
closing his  whereabouts  by  a  cough  produced  by  the  smoke 

1  Estate  mentioned  in  his  will.       '  See  title-page  given  in  App-  ii. 
4  See  pedigree  given  in  App.  i.  *  See  Choice  Remarks,  <fce.,  pp.  236,  286. 
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from  the  doctor's  pipe.6  On  one  occasion  he  had  his  fortune 
told  so  accurately  that, sceptic  as  he  always  was.hewas  amazed.7 
Again,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids,  his  Arab 
guides  extorted  a  large  sum  of  money  from  him,  much  to  his 
discomfort  and  indignation,8  while  at  another  time  an  honest 
Greek  preserved  him  from  a  worse  fate  from  the  hands  of  some 
Turkish  officials.9  A  few  incidents  are  recorded,  but  the 
bulk  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of  things  he  sees 
or  criticisms  of  the  people  of  the  countries  he  visits.  He  gives 
at  length,  in  Latin  and  English, "  a  problem  concerning  the 
rainbow,"1  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  thermometers,2 
and  the  method  of  producing  certain  drugs,8  as  well  as  his 
views  as  to  the  origin  of  vast  oyster  beds  remote  from  the 
sea.4  He  occasionally  tried  rash  experiments,  such  as 
penetrating  into  the  Ghrotto  del  Cane,6  near  Naples,  and  trying 
to  convert  a  Jewish  Rabbi  by  arguments.6 

In  his  preface  he  sets  forth  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  travelling,  and  remarks : 

"Such  as  would  improve  themselves  in  the  Study  of  Nature, 
and  gain  Experience,  must  imitate  those  Rivulets,  which,  from 
small  Fountains,  by  uniting  their  Forces  with  such  auxiliary 
Streams  as  occur  in  their  Journey,  become  great  Rivers,  and  at 
length  terminate  in  a  vast  and  boundless  Ocean.  To  deal  plainly, 
I  take  travelling  to  conduce  much  more  towards  what  we  call 
good  Education,  than  all  the  other  Helps  we  could  possibly  find  at 
Home." 

He  advises  Englishmen  to  go  abroad  to  enlarge  their 
experiences,  but  does  not  appear  to  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  contemporaries. 

"By  being  remov'd  from  the  Company  of  their  Relations  and 
intimate  Friends,  they  may  depose  their  home-bred,  churlish 
Temper,  and  acquire  a  better  Behaviour  to  perfect  their  Conversa- 
tion. .  .  .  'Tis  pity  that  they  [good  manners]  are  no  more 
carefully  insinuated  into  the  Practice  of  our  Youth,  the  English 
Genius  being  naturally  as  tractable,  and  as  capable  of  arriving  to 
the  highest  Perfection  in  the  most  difficult  Enterprises,  as  that  of 
any  other  Nation.  'Tis  a  Shame  to  see  so  many  of  our  Gentry  so 
very  defective  in  this  point,  who,  sway'd  by  their  own  natural 
Inclinations,  are  prone  to  embark  themselves  in  vitious  Employ- 

6  Choice  Remarks,  &c.,  p.  289.        7  Ibid.  p.  256.        8  Ibid.  p.  810-311. 

•  Ibid.  p.  301.  l  Ibid.  d.  45.  •  Ibid.  p.  26. 

8  Ibid.  p.  94.  He  notes  :  *  l  That  prepared  Capers  are  the  Buds  or  unripe 
Blossoms  of  the  Plant,  pickled  as  we  do  Broombuds  in  England."  I  can 
learn  nothing  about  "pickled  broombuds."  Were  they  used  medicinally,  or 
were  they  used  like  caper  sauce  ? — F.  B.  T. 

*  Ibid.  p.  103.  8  Ibid.  p.  222.  •  Ibid.  p.  253. 
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ments.  They  spend  their  Lives  in  Intemperance,  sacrifice  their 
Estates  to  their  brutish  Debauches,  and  propagate  little  to  their 
unfortunate  Off-Spring  but  the  sad  Result  of  their  Epicurism. 
This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  occasion'd  by  want  of  Education, 
which  might  tame  their  exorbitant  Passions,  regulate  their  Will, 
and  qualify  them  for  honourable  Stations,  in  which  they  might 
promote  the  Publick,  as  well  as  their  own  private  Interest"7 

After  describing  what  he  has  seen  in  France,  he  devotes  a 
chapter  to  "  The  Present  State  of  France ;  the  Temper, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People,  &c."  His  visit  was 
made  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.     He  writes : 

"  The  Government  is,  at  present,  wholly  arbitrary  and  unlimited, 
for  sic  voloy  sic  jubeo  is  the  usual  reasoning  of  the  State,  and  all 
Procedures  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  presuppose  an  ultima  ratio 
Begum.  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  laid  the  Foundation  of 
this  absolute  Sovereignty,  which  they  saw  could  not  be  attained  to 
but  by  impoverishing  the  People,  and  therefore  left  such  Methods 
behind  them  as  have,  in  process  of  time,  produced  such  extra- 
ordinary effects,  that  Liberty,  Property,  and  such  like  Topicks  of 
Mutiny  and  Rebellion,  so  zealously  asserted  heretofore  in  France 
are  quite  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  They  found  this  Course 
absolutely  necessary ;  for  the  French  being  naturally  hot,  unstable 
and  ambitious,  on  every  light  occasion  were  apt  to  find  fault  with 
the  Government,  and  shew  their  distaste  by  very  frequent  Revolts. 
What  suited  not  with  their  Humour  pass'd  for  Oppression,  and 
suffic'd  to  hurry  the  giddy  Multitude  into  rash  and  extravagant 
Enterprizes,  by  reason  whereof  the  publick  Tranquility  was  very 
often  disturbed,  and  the  Course  of  all  Affairs  turn'd  topsy-turvy. 
But  the  Scene  being  now  chang'd,  the  People  seem  well  enough 
satisfy'd,  at  least  dare  not  for  their  lives  murmur ;  for  he  that  has 
taught  them  to  obey,  has  the  whole  power  in  his  own  hands,  to  keep 
them  within  the  Bounds  prescribed.  I  must  confess  I  found  no 
Richelieu  or  Mazarin  at  the  Helm  of  State,  nor  indeed  does  there 
need  such  extraordinary  Capacities  at  present,  since  the  King 
himself  is  the  main,  if  not  sole,  Politician  that  acts,  and  leaves  no 
more  to  his  Ministers  than  the  bare  Execution  of  his  Orders.  .  .  . 
The  rigorous  Discipline,  as  well  in  Civil  as  Military  Affairs,  is  the 
only  cause  of  the  strange  Success  that  has  of  late  Years  constantly 
attended  this  nation."8 

His  opinion  of  Frenchmen  is  not  of  the  highest,  but  it  is 
the  same  as  that  held  by  many  Englishmen  to  this  day. 

"The  French  are  generally  Speaking  very  Curious,  Confident, 
Inquisitive,  Credulous,  Facetious,  rather  Witty  than  Wise,  eternal 
Babblers ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  are  at  all  times  what  an  English-man 
is  when  he 's  half  Drunk.    They  are  likewise  Ceremonious  and  full 

7  Choice  Bemarks,  <fec.,  pp.  2,  3.  •  Ibid.  p.  104. 
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of  tLeir  C^mplemeiit^  espedaflj  whet  r»  5  :r  laser  Luuut :  Int 
take  heed  they  cost  too  not  too  dear."*  H*  aiis.  ijw— •«.  •  Xo 
People  hare  a  better  Opinion  of  their  Ki&g  ibac  so*  Frg*zx>  wine* 
i*  '/wing  in  a  great  ineafure  to  the  CLerzr :  £•:«■  k»  kVcaasks*  m 
blazoned  in  every  Pulpit,  and  bk  great  AJesa:-cs  ace  a  :*iar;.al  pan 
of  their  Sermon*. ...  I  wm  once  in  company  wnh.  a  PriesC  at  PirU. 
wbo  bearing  bit  King's  Conduct  blam'd,  ief:  xbt  Exo.  paaKoatelT 
ottering  the  words  of  the  Br/man  Orator.  St'/  jocti^ul  «Tr  ^ncr.  *f 
jbagHis/rum  omnium  princep* ;  at  &4  bj*x*  ims*r£.r  -  Let  bim 
be  Haerilegkra*,  a  Thief,  and  Kinglfadf*  of  all  Vice,  he's  Ejerertnefasi 
a  good  Prince."* 

Of  the  language  he  writes : 

"The  French  Tongue  is  a  Corruption  of  the  Latin,  soft, 
effeminate,  and  better  becoming  a  Woman  than  a  Man ;  however 
it  lias  it*  Elegancies  withal,  and  is  grae'd  with  Terr  sweet,  quaint, 
and  significant  expression*."1 

He  compares  the  different  nations  with  the  French  in 
these  words: 

"  France  being  a  populous  country,  and  the  people  kept  low  and 
poor,  multitudes  of  them  seek  their  Fortunes  abroad ;  and,  indeed, 
Italy,  Sfmn,  Germany,  England,  and  Holland,  are  full  of  them, 
where  they  follow  their  Trades  and  Callings,  and  thro'  their  thrifty 
sparing  way  of  Living  soon  get  Estates.  The  Italians  an  a 
Tain-glorious  haughty  sort  of  People,  and  such  amongst  them  as 
can  pretend  no  higher,  esteem  it  more  honourable  to  wear  a  Prince 
or  Cardinal's  Livery,  than  to  follow  Handicraft-trades;  but  the 
French  are  glad  to  play  the  Mechanicks  in  Italy,  'till  such  time  as 
they  have  fill'd  their  Pockets,  and  then  return  to  set  up  for  Gentle- 
men in  their  own  Country.  The  Spaniards  are  superstitiously  Tain, 
thinking  it  derogatory  to  their  fancied  Quality  to  exercise  mercenary 
occupations ;  and  the  French  are  content  to  do  them  that  piece  of 
Service  for  their  own  Interest,  but  are  fore'd  to  pass  for  Burgundians 
and  Flemings,  by  reason  of  the  natural  Antipathy  the  Spaniards 
have  against  this  Nation.  Our  English  likewise  seem  of  late  to  be 
strangely  infatuated  with,  and  fond  of  whatever  bears  the  name  of 
French  ;  My  Lord's  Perruque  sits  not  well  'till  Monsieur  has  a 
Hand  in 't ;  and  my  Lady  relishes  not  her  Victuals  unless  they  're 
served  with  a  French  Sauce.  The  Exchange  "Women  would  have 
a  poor  Trade,  had  they  not  the  knack  of  Frenchifying  their  Wares ; 
and  a  Courtier  could  hardly  pretend  to  the  Quality  of  Huff  and 
Bean,  unless  he  'd  spent  some  time  at  a  French  Academy,  and  enter- 
tain'd  Masters  of  Sciences  of  that  Nation.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
in  France  they  employ  none  willingly  but  their  own  People."2 

It  is  interesting  to  read  his  description  of  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  as  they  were  when  he  saw  them  in  the  year  1687. 

9  Clioice  liemarks,  <fcc,  p.  107.       l  Ibid.  p.  109.       J  Ibid.  pp.  107,  108. 
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"  We  proceeded  till  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  Cedars  grow, 
in  a  little  bottom  or  Valley  on  the  side  of  the  Mountain  whence 
Solomon  took  the  Cedars  that  were  employed  in  building  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  we  find  in  Holy  Scripture.  There  still 
remain  twenty-two  great  Trees,  and  no  more;  tho*  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  divers  affirm  that  they  cannot  be  reduc'd  to  a  just 
Number,  but  that,  count  them  as  often  as  you  will,  you  shall  always 
find  a  different  Number.  I  told  them  oyer  thrice,  and  still  found 
twenty-two,  which  makes  me  the  more  positive  in  my  Assertion. 
The  Natives  are  of  Opinion  that  these  very  Cedars  were  standing  in 
Solomon's  days,  and  that  there  have  none  sprung  up  since ;  which 
how  true  it  may  be  I  shall  not  determine ;  I  can  only  say  that 
they  seem  very  ancient,  and  are  of  a  prodigious  size ;  for  one  of 
them  was  as  much  as  seven  of  us  could  clip.  The  Solidity  and 
Compactness  of  the  Wood  defend  it  from  Putrifaction,  and  as  it 's 
slow  in  growing,  so  it 's  very  long-liv'd.  The  Trees  spread  exceed- 
ingly, with  Branches  not  unlike  to  those  of  the  Cypress-tree.  The 
wood  has  a  fragrant  Smell,  and  is  so  hard  that  one  can  hardly  cut 
it  with  a  Knife."3 

These  quotations  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  contents  of 
the  book,  which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  such  subjects.  It  is  singular  that  this  volume 
is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  James  Davidson's  Bibliotheca 
Devoniensis.  (1852.) 

As  a  worthy  son  of  Devonshire,  Dr.  Ellis  Veryard 
deserves  notice,  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  was 
a  credit  even  to  the  county  that  produced  travellers  of 
greater  fame,  such  as  Raleigh,  Gilbert,  and  Drake. 

8  Choice  Remarks,  dx.y  324. 

Mr.  Winslow  Jones  most  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  all  the  information  he 
had  collected  about  Dr.  Veryard  and  his  pedigree.  With  the  exception  of 
the  facts  gleaned  from  the  parish  registers  and  documents  of  Plymtree,  which 
the  late  Rev.  Arthur  Mozley  allowed  me  to  examine,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Jones  for  the  material  of  the  foregoing  paper.  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
endeavouring  to  present  the  dry  facts  in  a  manner  likely  to  interest  the 
general  public,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  no  instance  have  l  described  imagi- 
nary scenes  which  had  not  some  substantial  foundation  in  facts. 

After  this  paner  was  read  Mr.  Winslow  Jones  said  that  when  he  visited 
the  grove  of  ceaars  at  Lebanon  in  1879  only  twelve  of  the  twenty- two  trees 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Veryard  remained.  Therefore  the  rest  of  the  450  trees 
which  constituted  the  grove  according  to  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's  computation 
are  all  of  a  date  subsequent  to  Dr.  Veryard's  visit  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Jones  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Veryard,  when  describing  the 
Island  of  Kephalonia,  omitted  to  mention  a  curious  mill  at  Argostoli.  Mr. 
Jones  said : — "The  harbour  there  is  landlocked  and  tideless ;  but  about  a 
gunshot  from  the  shore  is  a  fissure  going  down  perpendicularly  into  the 
earth,  the  mouth  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  Here  the  islanders 
have  placed  a  mill,  and  brought  the  sea-water  to  it  by  a  leat,  about  six  feet 
wide  and  a  foot  deep.  This  mill  grinds  their  corn,  while  the  water,  which  is 
always  flowing,  never  fills  the  fissure."  If  the  mill  had  been  in  existence 
when  Dr.  Veryard  visited  Argostoli  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  it, 
and  consequently  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  then  exist. 
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Appendix  L 

PEDIGREE  OF  VERYARD  OF  PLYMTREE. 

Ellis  Veryard,  of  Plymtree,  bur.  22nd  January,  1640-1.     His 
wife, 

Wilmote  Veryard,  bur.  31st  August,  1621. 

Children  of  Ellis  and  Wilmote  Veryard. 
1Mary,  bur.  26th  November,  1632. 

1  Willimot,  bur.  21st  July,  1677.     Adm.  granted  1676-7.     (Prin. 
Keg.  Bp.  Exon.) 

Bobert,  mar.  Susanna ,  who  was  bur.  9th  August,  1657.    Ho 

was  bur.  16th  June,  1671.  Nuncupative  will,  undated, 
proved  26th  September,  1671.  (Archdeaconry  Court, 
Exon.)     Had  issue : 

Bobert,  bp.  5th  November,  1648,  buried  16th  February,  1692-3. 
Adm.  granted  June,  1693.    (Archdeaconry  Court,  Exon.) 

Married    Alice  ,   who   was    buried    20th    March, 

1686-7.  They  had  :  Robert,  bp.  13th  July,  1676,  bur. 
12th  September,  1680 ;  Elias,  bp.  31st  December,  1678  ; 
Robert,  bp.  16th  June,  1681,  bur.  15th  July,  1741 
(leaving  issue);  John,  bp.  2nd  June,  1684,  bur.  9th 
December,  1742;  Andrew,  bp.  10th  March,  1686-7, 
bur.  25th  March,  1687  (!). 

Ellis,  sergemakeT,  bp.  22nd  February,  1650-1,  bur.  9th  June, 
1682.  Will,  dated  22nd  December,  1681,  proved  16th 
June,  1682  (Archdeaconry  Court,  Exon.),  by  his  widow 
Hester,  who  was  bur.  7th  July,  1685.  Her  will  proved 
October,  1685.  (Archdeaconry  Court,  Exon.)  She  is 
therein  styled  "  of  Ottery  St.  Mary." 

Mary,  bp.  3rd  March,  1652-3,  bur.  26th  July,  1683. 

Susanna,  bp.  13th  December,  1653. 

Nathaniel,  bp.  22nd  March,  1654-5,  bur.  7th  December,  1701. 

Married  Elinor ,  who  was  bur.  7th  August,   1701. 

They  had :  Mary,  bp.  5th  November,  1677,  bur.  1st 
May,  1743;  Anne,  bp.  20th  December,  1682;  Robert, 
bp.  10th  September,  1685,  bur.  17th  September,  1685; 
Ricliard,  bp.  29th  December,  1686 ;  Richard,  bp.  6th 
Januarv,  1689-90;  Ellinor,  bp.  1st  April,  1694-5,  bur. 
13th  July,  1721  ;  Elizabeth,  bp.  21st  June,  1699. 

Christian,  bp.  27th  March,  1657.     Married  Venner.  (See 

will  of  her  brother  Ellis.) 

Thomasine,  mentioned  in  her  father's  will. 
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Christian,  bp.  19th  May,  1598,  bur.  15th  September,  1632. 
Married  Richard  Roade,  of  Plymtree,  12th  October,  1622. 
He  was  buried  9th  October,  1642. 

Ellis,  bp.  20th  April,  1601,  bur.  10th  February,  1680-1. 
He  was  styled  "Physician."  Will  dated  5th  February, 
1680-1,  proved  24th  March  following  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Anne  Richards,  in  P.C.  of  C.  (North,  52).  He 
married  first  Catherine  Prale,  11th  February,  1621-2; 
second,  Ann  Salter,  mar.  lie.  16th  September,  16241; 
third,  Sara  Minifey,  of  Awlescombe,  mar.  lie  22nd  May, 
1630. 2  The  last-named  was  buried  at  Plymtree  17th 
January,  1659-60. 

Child  op  Ellis  and  Catherine  (Prale)  Vertard  (1st  wipe). 

Catherine,  married  John  Richards,  and  had  Anne,  Jane,  Mary% 
and  Elizabeth,  all  mentioned  in  her  father's  will. 

Child  op  Ellis  and  Ann  (Salter)  Vertard  (2nd  wipe). 
Marie,  bp.  19th  February,  1626-7,  bur.  1st  August,  1677. 

Children  op  Ellis  and  Sara  (Minipey)  Vertard  (3rd  wipe). 
Anna,  bp.  4th  December,  1631,  bur.  11th  December,  1631. 

Ellis,  bp.  7th  April,  1633.  Married  Joan  Dening  23rd  November, 
1654  (she  was  buried  26th  October,  1688).  Licence8 
granted  to  him  to  practice  surgery  13th  January,  1662-3. 
He  was  buried  8th  October,  1673. 

Sarah,  bp.  25th  March,  1634,  bur.  11th  August,  1653. 

Edna,  bp.  15th  January,  1636-7,  bur.  23rd  January,  1641-2. 

Andrew,  bp.,  19th  April,  1640.  Married,  and  had  five  children, 
mentioned  in  his  father's  will. 

Barnard,  bp.  4th  September,  1642.  Not  mentioned  in  his  father's 
will. 

Thomasin,  bp.  15th  March,  1642-3.  Not  mentioned  in  his  father's 
will 

Robbna,  bp.  8th  August,  1649.  Not  mentioned  in  her  father's 
wilL 

Children  of  Ellis  and  Joan  (Dbninq)  Vertard. 
Johanb,  bp.  6th  December,  1655,  bur.  7th  August,  1656. 

1  Colonel  Vivian's  Marriage  Licences  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  p.  85. 

•  Ibid.  p.  112. 

8  Enis.  Rtta.  JSxon. 


•  Ibid.  p.  112. 
8  Epia.  Beg.  Exon. 
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Ellis,  bp.  14th  July,  1657.  Took  doctor's  degree  at  Utrecht 
1679,  published  account  of  his  travels  1701,  buried  in 
Plymtree  Church  15th  November,  1714.  Will  dated  13th 
June,  1712,  proved  4th  May,  1715.    (Archdeaconry  Court, 

Exon.)     He  married  first  Mary ,  bur.  19  th  September, 

1675;  second,  Grace  ,  bur.  November,   1717.     Her 

will,  dated  24th  October,  1717,  proved  16th  June,  1718, 
by  her  son  Ellis,  P.C.  of  C.  (Tenison). 

Andrew,  bp.  27th  March,  1660,  bur.  t  17th  July,  1740. 

John,  bp.  4th  June,  1664. 

Sarah,  bur.  5th  February,  1670-1. 

Children  of  Ellis  and  Grace  Yeryard. 

Sarah,  bp.  6th  Feb.,  1695-6.     Married Mills,  and  had  son 

Robert,  mentioned  in  his  grandmother's  wilL 

Mart,  bp.  6th  Eebruary,  1695-6,  bur.  8th  of  same  month. 

Ellis,  bp.  25th  September,  1698,  bur.  18th  July,  1722.     Married 

,  had  "a  child,"  bur.  11th  January,  1718-19; 

"a  daughter,"  buried  September,  1719;   and  Ellis,  bur. 
11th  July,  1722. 

John,  mentioned  in  his  father's  will.  Bur.  9th  December,  1742. 
Adm.  granted  December,  1742.  (Archdeaconry  Court, 
Exon.) 

Mary,  bp.  21st  April,  1700,  bur.  27th  December,  1705. 

Grace,  bp.  25th  May,  1702. 

Thomas,  bur.  September,  1717. 

Note. — The  dates  in  the  above  pedigree  are  all  from  the  Plymtree  Church 
Registers,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Appendix  II. 

WORKS  OF  ELLIS  VERYARD. 

As  far  as  is  known,  Ellis  Yeryard  published  but  two  volumes 
of  writings,  one  his  Disputation,  written  when  he  obtained  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  the  other  the  book  of  travels 
so  often  quoted  in  the  foregoing  paper.  The  titles  of  these  works 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Disputatio  medica  inauguralis,  de  fluxu  hepatico,  quam, 
favente  Deo  ter  opt.  max.  Ex  Auctoritate  Magnifici  D. 
Rectoris,  D.  Johannis  Voet,  J.  U.  D.  Ejusdemque  Facultatis 
in  Illustri  hac  Academia  Ultrajectana  Professori  Ordinarii 
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necnon  Amplissimi  Senatus  Academici  Consensu,  Nobilis- 
6imsB  Facultatis  Medicee  Decreto,  Pro  Gradu  Doctoratus 
summisque  in  Medicina  privilegiis  ac  bonoribus  rite  con- 
sequendis.  Eruditorum  examini  proponit  Ellis  Veryard 
Anglus.     Ad  diem  13  Maii  1679,  locoque  solito. 

Ultrajecti  Apud  Guilielmum  Clerck,  Typograpb. 
Anno  do  Io  C  LXXIX. 

10  pages.     Brit.  Mus.  (Press  Mark  imMkl]) 

2.  An  Account  of  divers  Choice  Remarks,  as  well  Geographical^ 
as  Historical^  Political,  Mathematical,  Physical  and  Moral; 
taken  in  a  JOURNEY  through  the  Low-Countries,  France, 
Italy,  and  part  of  Spain;  with  the  Isles  of  Sicily  and 
Malta.  As  also  a  Voyage  to  the  Levant ;  a  Description  of 
Candia,  Egypt,  the  Red-Sea,  the  Desarts  of  Arabia,  Mount* 
Horeb,  and  Mount-Sinai ;  the  Coasts  of  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Asia-Minor ;  the  Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  Con* 
stantinople  ;  the  Isles  of  the  Carpathian,  Egean,  and  Ionian 
Seas.  Wherein  Their  present  State,  Interest,  Customs, 
Manners,  and  Religion ;  their  Learning,  and  Learned  Men ; 
with  the  most  celebrated  Pieces  of  Sculpture,  Paintings, 
&c,  are  more  Accurately  set  forth  than  hath  hitherto 
been  done.  With  an  Account  of  Divers  sorts  of  Shell- 
like Bodies  found  at  great  distances  from  the  Seas ;  with 
Remarks  thereon,  in  way  to  discover  their  Original :  and 
what  else  occur'd  most  Remarkable  in  Thirteen  Years 
TRAVELS.  Illustrated  with  divers  Figures.  By  E. 
Veryard,  M.D. 

Exon:  Printed  by  Sam.  Farley,1  and  sold  by  Charles 
Yeo  and  Philip  Bishop,1  Booksellers  in  the  Fore-street, 
1701. 

Eolio.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatory  "To  the 
Worshipful  Thomas  Drew,  Esq.2;  by  E.  Veryard,  1 
leaf ;  Preface,  2  leaves ;  Abbreviations  Used  in  the 
Antient  Inscriptions  Explained,  1  leaf;  Errata,  1 
leaf,  pp.  360 ;  Geographical  and  Historical  Index,  7 
leaves ;  Index  of  the  Natural  and  other  more  Curious 
Remarks,  4  leaves.      (Devon  and  Exeter  Institution.8) 

1  For  an  account  of  Sam.  Farley  and  Philip  Bishop  see  Dr.  Brushfield'i 
Andrew  Brice  and  the  Early  Exeter  Newspaper  Press.  (Trans.  Dev.  Ass. 
xx.  p.  169.) 

1  Thomas  Drew,  of  Grange,  son  and  heir  of  Francis  and  Mary  Drew,  b. 
1635,  bur.  11th  August,  1707,  at  Broadhembury.  (Colonel  Vivian's  Visit. 
Devon. )  His  name  constantly  occurs  as  signing  as  magistrate  the  Overseers' 
Accounts  of  Plymtree.  In  this  dedicatory  epistle  mention  is  made  of  "  Your 
Reverend  Brother,  the  Arch-Deacon  of  Cornwal."  This  was  Edward  Drew, 
Rector  of  Bridestowe,  succeeded  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  3rd 
September,  1672,  died  17th,  and  buried  in  the  Cathedral  21st  December, 
1714,  aged  70— Oliver,  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  p.  290.) 

8  There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (Press  mark,  984  N  14). 


RECENT   ADDITIONS   TO    OUR    KNOWLEDGE   OF 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SOME 

DEVONSHIRE  SEA  FISHES. 

BT    J.     T.     CUNNINGHAM,     M.A. 
(Bead  at  Plymouth,  July,  1892.) 


In  the  coarse  of  the  last  ten  years,  even  within  the  last  five, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  activity  which  has  been  dis- 
played in  this  department  of  research,  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  life-histories  of  marine 
fishes,  and  of  their  relations  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live.  The  activity  to  which  I  refer  has  numerous 
centres  in  nearly  all  civilized  countries,  and  these  centres  are 
laboratories  expressly  organized  for  marine  biological  research. 
Such  laboratories  are  either  wholly  or  partly  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  those  marine  species 
of  fish  which  form  an  important  part  of  the  national  food 
supply,  and  in  Britain  and  other  countries  with  an  extensive 
coast-line,  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the  great  trades  or 
industries  of  the  population.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  our 
meagre  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  sea  fishes,  con- 
stituting as  they  do  an  important  item  of  national  wealth, 
with  the  elaborate  and  detailed  knowledge  available  concern- 
ing insects  which  have  comparatively  little  economic 
importance.  Of  course,  there  are  some  insects  of  practical 
interest,  because  they  are  injurious  to  crops,  but  there  are 
others,  like  ants  and  butterflies,  which  have  only  the  slightest 
effect  upon  agricultural  industries,  and  which  have  been 
studied  by  entomologists  for  centuries  until  every  detail  of 
their  organization  and  life  is  familiar.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  the  mode  and  place  of  development  of 
our  most  important  food-fishes,  except  the  herring,  was 
absolutely  unknown.  In  place  of  scientific  knowledge  we  had 
romantic  and  imaginary  legends,  such  as  the  story  that  the 
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herrings  came  down  in  hordes  on  an  annual  migration  from 
the  Arctic  seas.  Whitebait  was  described  as  a  separate 
species.  Males  and  females  of  a  single  species  were  described 
under  different  specific  names,  as  though  belonging  to 
different  kinds  of  fish,  and  so  on.  At  the  present  time, 
although,  we  know  somewhat  more,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
discovered,  many  questions  to  be  answered.  The  reason  of 
these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek :  it  lies  simply  in  the 
enormously  greater  difficulty  attending  the  study  of  animals 
that  live  in  the  sea.  Insects  are  always  with  us,  they  force 
themselves  on  our  attention,  and  the  apparatus  required  to 
study  them  either  in  the  living  or  dead  state  is  neither  costly 
nor  cumbrous.  But,  in  studying  a  marine  animal,  man  is  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  He  cannot  see  what  takes  place  in  the 
sea,  he  can  only  pursue  his  investigations  from  a  ship. 
Fishermen  are  not  naturalists,  and  naturalists  have,  until 
recent  years,  had  few  opportunities  of  carrying  out  their 
methods  of  study  on  board  ship.  Now  that  they  have  pro- 
cured themselves  such  opportunities  they  have  not  been  slow 
to  remove  some  of  the  obscurity  under  which  the  natural 
history  of  fishes  was  long  concealed.  On  the  present 
occasion  I  propose  merely  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  established  by  the  work  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Plymouth,  concerning  some  of  the 
fishes  which  are  brought  to  market  at  that  port. 

The  pilchard  and  herring  belong  to  the  same  family  of 
fishes,  namely,  Clupeidae,  to  which  also  belong  the  sprat  and 
the  shads.  The  herring  was  the  first  marine  food-fish  whose 
eggs  were  identified  and  studied,  and  it  was  well  known  and 
definitely  proved  that  the  spawn  of  the  herring  formed 
adhesive  clumps  which  adhered  to  stones,  weed,  hydroids,  or 
other  objects  on  the  sea-bottom.  It  was  also  known  that 
shoals  of  herring  annually  visited  particular  areas,  and 
deposited  their  spawn  there.  Although  Sars  proved  in 
Norway  that  the  eggs  of  the  cod  were  buoyant  and  non- 
adhesive,  and  were  suspended  separately  in  the  surface 
waters  of  the  sea,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  eggs  of 
the  sprat  and  pilchard  would  prove  to  resemble  those  of  the 
herring.  However,  in  1887,  a  German  naturalist,  Hensen, 
proved  that  the  eggs  of  the  sprat  were  pelagic,  i.e.t  buoyant 
and  transparent.  As  for  the  pilchard,  Couch,  in  1865,  stated 
that  its  spawn  was  kept  floating  in  a  sheet  of  tenacious 
mucus  or  jelly,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Matthias  Dunn,  of  Mevagissey,  stated,  in  1871,  that  he 
pressed  ripe  spawn  from  a  pilchard  into  a  bucket  of  sea 
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water,  and  that  it  floated  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  trans- 
parent globules,  an  observation  which  has  been  proved  by 
corroborative  evidence  to  have  been  perfectly  correct.  In 
1888,  an  Italian  naturalist  at  Naples,  described  a  floating 
ovum,  which  he  believed  to  belong  to  the  sardine,  and  which 
he  obtained  from  the  sea.  At  Plymouth  I  have  taken 
similar  eggs  from  the  sea,  and  have  compared  them  with  ripe 
eggs  squeezed  from  the  pilchard,  and  shown  that  they  are  the 
same.  The  spawning  pilchards  are  caught  in  small  numbers 
in  the  mackerel  nets  in  June  and  July,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  coast,  but  artificial  fertilization  has  never 
yet  been  carried  out.  I  have  not  obtained  ripe  males  and 
ripe  females  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
definite  limits  for  the  spawning  period.  I  have  received  ripe 
specimens  of  the  fish  at  various  times,  and  have  obtained 
the  developing  eggs  from  the  sea  at  various  times,  and 
judging  from  these  data,  I  conclude  that  the  spawning  period 
lasts  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  October. 

The  young  larval  pilchards  are  to  be  caught  with  a  fine 
meshed  net  in  July  :  these  are  different  from  the  adult,  being 
very  slender  and  quite  transparent.  Gradually  they  assume 
the  silvery  livery  of  the  adult,  and  pass  into  what  Devonshire 
fishermen  call  britt,  the  stage  corresponding  to  whitebait, 
similar  to  the  adult  except  that  they  are  only  1 J  to  3  inches 
long.  At  this  stage  they  are  largely  devoured  by  mackerel 
in  November,  and  are  found  in  mackerels'  stomachs. 

There  is  a  good  evidence  for  believing  that  the  pilchard  of 
one  year  old  is  not  adult,  but  varies  from  5  to  6J  inches 
in  length,  and  in  weight  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  while 
adult  pilchards  are  8  to  9  or  10  inches  long  and  weigh  3 
to  5  oz.  In  November,  1891,  we  obtained  in  small  meshed 
nets  a  large  number  of  such  small  pilchards,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  could  be  caught  in  summer,  from  May  to 
November.  But  small-meshed  drift  nets  are  not  used  on  the 
Devonshire  or  Cornish  coasts,  and  these  fish  are  therefore  net 
taken.  Off  the  French  coast  from  Brest  south  to  La  Rochelle, 
the  regular  sardine  fishery  is  carried  on  for  the  capture  of  such 
young  pilchards.  The  adult  pilchard  is  however  caught  on 
the  French  coast  in  autumn  and  winter  as  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  French 
sardine  as  preserved  in  tins  is  the   young  of  the  pilchard. 

The  pilchard  begins  to  breed  when  it  is  two  years  old, 
though  probably  only  a  proportion  of  individuals  breed  at 
this  age,  many  not  reaching  sexual  maturity  until  the  end  of 
their  third  year. 
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The  pilchard  like  other  fishes  similar  in  habits,  such  as  the 
herring  and  mackerel,  used  to  be  considered  a  migratory  fish, 
and  it  is  still  so  considered  by  fishermen.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  not  migratory,  but  naturalists  are  now  able  to 
form  a  different  conception  of  the  habits  of  such  fish,  best 
expressed  by  saying  they  are  pelagic.  They  feed  in  mid- 
water  on  minute  animals,  and  are  always  moving  about  in 
shoals.  But  their  range  is  probably  limited :  the  pilchard  of 
the  Cornish  coast  may  wander  to  the  French  coast,  but  it 
probably  does  not  reach  the  Spanish  coast,  and  the  sardine 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  certainly  a  separate  race ;  nor  does 
the  pilchard  extend  to  true  oceanic  waters,  beyond  the 
100  fm.  line. 

The  family  Pleuronectidae  is  as  important  to  our  sea- 
fisheries  as  that  of  the  Clupeidae,  and  I  will  just  touch 
upon  a  few  of  the  points  which  have  recently  been  made 
out  concerning  this  family.  It  is  quite  an  old  story  now, 
that  the  eggs  of  all  the  species  are  pelagic.  The  eggs  of 
the  sole  were  first  identified  with  complete  certainty 
at  Plymouth.  They  have  been  artificially  fertilized  with 
success  several  times  at  our  Laboratory  in  small  numbers, 
but  an  unexpected  difficulty  was  found  to  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  that  operation  on  a  large  scale,  namely,  the 
extremely  small  size  of  the  testes,  and  the  impossibility  of 
getting  a  large  supply  of  milt  from  the  male  fish.  The  young 
of  the  flat-fishes  when  first  hatched  are  transparent  and 
symmetrical,  and  when  they  are  a  few  weeks  old  their 
metamorphosis  commences,  one  eye  passing  round  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  and  the  blind  side  becoming 
colourless.  When  this  change  commences  in  the  sole,  flounder, 
plaice,  dab,  and  merrysole,  the  little  fish  are  only  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  they  soon  cease  to  swim  at  the  surface.  But 
the  young  turbot  and  brill  are  very  different ;  they  have  an 
air-bladder  during  the  period  of  transition,  and  swim  at  the 
very  surface  of  the  sea,  often  being  washed  into  harbours  or 
docks  with  the  tide.  They  also  reach  a  considerable  size 
before  their  metamorphosis  is  complete,  some  specimens  in 
this  condition  being  as  much  as  1£  inches  long.  After  this 
stage  the  air-bladder  entirely  disappears. 

There  are  interesting  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
young  flat  fishes  in  the  first  year  of  their  age,  after  they  have 
begun  to  live  on  the  sea-bottom  like  their  parents,  differences 
which  do  not  completely  correspond  to  those  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  adult  fish.  Thus  young  flounders,  plaice,  soles, 
turbot,  and  brill,  are  all  found  in  shallow  water,  in  summer 
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and  autumn.  To  some  extent  they  ascend  estuaries  ;  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  flounder,  dab,  and  plaice.  On  the 
other  hand  the  young  of  the  thick-back,  Solea  variegata  has 
been  found  only  in  deep  water,  over  20  fathoms.  The  young 
of  the  merrysole,  PUuronectes  microcephalics,  though  it  is  so 
common  in  the  adult  condition,  I  have  never  found  at  all 
under  6  inches  in  length.  Although  the  plaice  and  merry- 
sole  are  two  species  of  the  same  genus,  it  would  seem 
that  the  young  of  the  latter  are  reared  in  deep  water  beyond 
the  30  fathom  line,  while  those  of  the  plaice  are  found  in 
abundance  in  water  from  two  to  ten  fathoms.  The  young  of 
another  species  again,  PUuronectes  limanday  the  dab,  are  found 
at  all  depths,  from  shallow  water  in  estuaries  and  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  up  to  30  or  40  fathoms. 

Until  the  last  two  or  three  years  practically  nothing  was 
known  concerning  the  rate  of  growth  of  flat-fishes.  I  have 
made  a  number  of  observations  on  various  species  in 
connection  with  this  question,  both  on  specimens  collected  at 
sea,  and  specimens  reared  from  the  larval  condition  in  the 
aquarium.  The  most  complete  experiment  in  rearing  was 
made  with  flounders.  I  have  found  that  both  in  the  natural 
condition  and  in  confinement  the  rate  of  growth  is  extra- 
ordinarily variable  in  different  individuals,  even  allowing 
somewhat  for  the  length  of  the  spawning  period,  which  extends 
over  about  three  months.  Thus  specimens  of  the  flounder, 
obtained  on  May  7th,  1890,  were  little  more  or  less  than 
half  an  inch;  measured  on  April  4th,  1891,  although  kept 
during  the  year  in  the  same  tank,  they  varied  from  1*6  to  6*0 
inches  in  length.  Specimens  are  taken  at  sea  during  the 
spawning  period,  none  of  which  can  therefore  be  less  than 
a  year  old,  which  show  a  similar  variation  in  size.  At 
two  years  of  age  some  of  my  captive  flounders  became 
sexually  mature,  and  eggs  and  milt  were  obtained  from 
them.  But  the  ripe  specimens  were  only  19  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  and  the  rest  probably  would  become 
mature  in  the  following  year,  when  three  years  old.  It  may 
be  that  the  course  of  events  in  specimens  in  the  free  state 
in  the  sea  is  different,  but  observations  on  specimens  taken 
at  sea  tend  to  show  that  it  is  the  same.  The  ripe  females 
reared  in  captivity  varied  in  size  from  84  to  10*5  in.,  the 
males  from  6*4  to  92  inches,  and  these  sizes  correspond 
closely  with  that  of  the  smallest  mature  specimens  taken  at 
sea.  The  conclusion  is  that  flat-fishes  when  they  begin  to 
breed  are  two  or  three  years  old,  and  that  when  they  reach 
the  size  of  large  specimens  of  their  species  they  are  four  or 
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five  years  old.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  has  been  established 
in  the  case  of  the  salmon  that  some  breed  for  the  first  time 
when  two  years  old,  the  majority  not  till  they  are  three  years 
of  age.  There  is  some  evidence  that  other  fishes  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  herring,  pilchard,  mackerel,  and  even  the  sprat, 
follow  the  same  law  of  growth. 

The  life-history  of  the  conger  has  also  been  followed  at  the 
Plymouth  Aquarium.  It  has  been  definitely  established  that 
ail  the  large  conger  taken  for  the  market,  all  the  conger  over 
three  feet  in  length,  are  female,  the  male  never  exceeding  two 
feet  nine  inches.  No  sexually  ripe  females  are  ever  caught 
at  sea,  nor  ripe  males.  But  there  are  slight  sexual  differences 
by  which  the  males  can  be  distinguished,  and  when  kept  in 
the  aquarium  they  ultimately  become  ripe,  and  healthy  milt 
can  be  squeezed  from  them.  When  ripe  these  males  cease  to 
feed,  and  they  never  begin  to  feed  again,  but  after  living  for 
months  in  the  ripe  condition,  ultimately  waste  away  and  die. 
The  females,  on  the  other  hand,  never  become  ripe  in 
captivity:  they  feed  voraciously  for  a  time,  and  grow  rapidly, 
but  ultimately,  usually  when  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  they 
cease  to  feed,  and  live  for  six  months  or  more  without  eating, 
and  at  last  die.  When  an  examination  is  made  of  specimens 
that  have  died  in  this  way,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  curious 
condition.  The  ovaries  are  enormously  distended  with  ova, 
small  white  opaque  ova,  which  seem  almost,  but  not  quite, 
ripe.  The  number  of  the  eggs  calculated  is  six  or  seven 
millions,  and  they  constitute  about  |th  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  fish.  But  there  are  other  peculiarities  in  such  conger.  It 
is  found  that  all  the  teeth  have  disappeared,  and  almost  all  the 
the  lime  has  gone  from  the  bones.  The  bones  are  quite  soft  and 
gelatinous,  like  cartilage,  and  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  almost 
like  cheese.  As  these  changes  have  been  observed  to  occur 
regularly  in  several  specimens,  they  cannot  be  accidental,  but 
are,  in  all  probability,  a  normal  process  in  ripening  conger. 
The  inference  which  I  draw  is  that  the  female  conger  in  the 
natural  state  is  extremely  feeble  when  ripe,  and  dies  as 
soon  as  the  eggs  are  shed.  The  fact  that  neither  the  male 
nor  the  female  feeds  when  the  sexual  organs  are  maturing 
explains  why  ripe  specimens  are  never  caught.  The  eggs 
after  fertilization  have  not  yet  been  identified.  There  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  they  are  pelagic,  but  no  pelagic  egg 
which  could  belong  to  the  conger  has  been  noticed  off  the 
Devon  or  Cornish  coasts. 
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Barlow  (John). 

He  was  born  in  Cheshire;  matriculated  at  Oxford  from 
Hart  Hall  31  Oct.  1600,  as  "  pleb.  fil.,"  aged  19 ;  admitted 
B.A.  9  July  1608 ;  Wood  says,  "  being  then  in  orders  and  a 
curate.  Afterwards,  upon  an  invitation,  he  was  made  minister 
of  Plymouth."  Henry  Wallis  was  the  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's 
from  1603  to  his  death  in  1634 ;  therefore  Barlow's  post  must 
have  been  that  of  "  the  lecturer."  Samuel  Hieron,  of  Mod- 
bury,  was  the  means  of  introducing  our  divine  to  Devon. 
His  tracts  shew  that  he  was  still  here  in  1619.  From  the 
IXth  Eeport  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  we  learn 
that  Mathias  Nichols  held  the  Plymouth  Lectureship  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1620.  We  now  find  Barlow  at  Halifax. 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood,  has  some  remarks, 
from  Heywood's  notes,  on  the  Halifax  lectures,  ending  thus : — 
"It's  said  this  exercise  was  maintained  in  Dr.  Favour's  days, 
who  was  a  great  friend  to  Non- Conformists,  maintained  two 
famous  men  as  lecturers  at  Halifax,  whom  he  shrouded  under 
his  authority  and  interest  with  the  bishop,  namely,  Mr.  Boys, 
banished  out  of  Kent  for  his  Non-Conformity,  a  choice  man, 
very  laborious  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  catechized  all  the 
poor,  expounded  to  them  in  the  church  one  day  in  the  week, 
gave  them  money ;  I  have  his  catechism  which  he  taught 
them;  and  Mr.  Barlow,  that  writ  upon  Timothy,  a  choice 
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man,  who  had  been  shrouded  under  Dr.  Favour."  To  this 
Hunter  adds,  "  When  Dr.  Favour  died  [which  was  in  1623], 
and  Dr.  Clay  came  in,  he  [Barlow]  removed."  It  is  from 
Halifax  that  Barlow  dates  the  epistle  dedicatorie,  to  his 
Exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to 
Timothy,  "  August  10,  1624."  We  next  find  him  holding 
the  appointment  of  Lecturer  to  the  Citie  of  Chester.  En- 
quiries concerning  him,  made  there  at  several  times  during 
the  past  twelve  years,  had  been  fruitless;  until,  quite  recently, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker  kindly  sent  me  this  extract  from  the 
Register  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester :— "  1629.  Mr.  John  Barlow 
clerke  and  lecturer  to  ye  citty  of  Chester  was  buried  January 
the  eleventh,  1629";  i.e.,  1629-30. 

Cf  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  ij.  551 ;  Fasti,  i.  325  ;  J.  Brooking  Rowe's  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Old  Plymouth,  pt.  ii.  33  ;  IXth  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Com. 
pt  i.  283  ;  Hunter's  Life  of  Oliver  Hcywood,  p.  76  ;  Heywood's  Diaries, 
vol.  iv.  p.  16. 

1.  Hierons  last  Farewell.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Mod- 
bvry  in  Devon,  at  the  Funerall  of  that  Reuerend  and  faith- 
full  Seruant  of  Iesvs- Christ,  Master  Samvel  Hieron,  sometimes 
Preacher  there.  By  I.  B.  lob  i  9.  Doeth  lob  serue  God 
for  nought  ? 

London  Printed  by  William  Stansby  for  William  Butler, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Saint  Dunstanes  Church- 
yard in  Reetstreet.     1618. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatorie  "To  the  mveh 
honovred  Lady,  and  my  very  good  friend,  The  Lady 
Margaret  Hele,  of  Winbvry  in  Devon,"  2  leaves ;  "  To 
the  Reader,"  1  leaf;  Sermon  on  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  pp.  33. 
[J.I.D.] 

The  sermon  gives  no  information  about  Hieron;  the 
preacher,  explaining  why  he  had  dedicated  it  to  Lady 
Hele,  adds,  "  More  reasons  might  bee  added,  for  to 
excuse  this  my  boldnesse.  The  great  loue  you  euer  bare 
to  him,  for  whose  sake  it  was  conceiued  :  Your  personall 
presence  at  its  birth  :  And  was  it  not  hee  that  fetch t  mee 
from  the  Fountayne,  coducted  me  from  thence  to  your 
Countrey,  counted  me  worthy,  and  euer  gaue  me  coun- 
tenance vntill  his  change?"     (Ep.  Ded.) 

2.  A  Christians  Last  Day,  is  his  Best  Day.  A  Sermon 
upon  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  Chap.  4.  Vers.  18. 
By  Io.  Barlow.     [Quot.  Isa.  60.  19,  20,  four  lines.] 

London  Printed  by  William  Stansby  for  William  Butler, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Saint  Dunstanes  Church- 
yard in  Fleetstreet.    1618. 
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4to.  Title,  1  leaf ;  To  the  Reader,  dated  "  Plimmouth,  from 
my  Study,  December  20,  1617,"  1  leal  Sermon,  pp. 
39-79.     [J.I.D.] 

The  pagination  and  the  signatures  prove  that  this 
sermon  was  issued  with  the  funeral  sermon  for  S. 
Hieron;  no  general  title  has  been  found  for  the  two 
sermons.  Barlow  says  to  the  Header,  "  If  (in  thy  iudge- 
ment)  my  First-borne  want  beautie :  beare  a  little,  the 
second  Sonne,  like  Abel,  may  peraduentnre  prooue 
better." 

3.  The  good  mans  refuge  in  affliction.  Or  a  most  profitable 
and  comfortable  Sermon,  preached  by  Iohn  Barlow.  And 
now  published  especially  for  the  good  of  them  that  bee,  or 
have  been  afflicted  inwardly  in  minde,  or  outwardly  in  body. 
Iudg.  6.  12.     The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  valiant  man. 

London,  Imprinted  by  Felix  Kyngston,  for  Nathanad 
Newbery,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  under  S*  Peters 
Church  in  Corn-hill.     1618. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf ;  The  Epistle  Dedicatorie  "  To  the  right 
worshiplvll  Sir  Edmvnd  Tryfoord,  of  Tryfoord,  Knight,9 
2  leaves;  "To  the  Christian  and  well  affected  Header,71 
dated  "From  my  study  at  Plymouth,  Iune  26.  1618.," 
1  leaf;  sermon  on  Psalme  40.  18.  [a  misprint  for  17] 
pp.  43.     [Bod.] 

"  Ingratef ulnesse  (Right  Worshipfull)  hath  beene 
condemned  amongst  the  very  Heathen  .  .  .  Wherefore 
if  I  should  suffer  the  favours  to  slip  out  of  my  mind, 
that  I  have  received  from  you,  I  could  not  cleere  my 
selfe  from  the  foule  censure  of  an  ungratefull  person.  .  .  . 
I  confesse  that  when  I  little  expected  any  favour  from 
you,  you  furthered  me,  not  by  word,  but  deed,  in  my 
studies  at  the  Vniversity ;  and  that  not  once,  but  often." 
(Ep.  Ded.) 

"I  must  give  thee  to  understand,  that  when  I  first 
treated  of  this  subject,  it  was  (through  a  fault  perad ven- 
ture) within  the  City  of  London,1  and  before  one  of  the 
most  judicious  auditories  there.  But  since  that  time  I 
have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  prosecute  the  text  more 
at  large,  and  divers  have  beene  desirous  to  have  what  I 
then  delivered,  to  be  published,  judging  it  to  bee  not 
unworthy  the  Presse."  (To  the  Reader.) 

4,  The  good  mans  priviledge.  A  Sermon  lately  preached 
*t  riiinmouth  in  Devon,  By  I.  B.  and  now  published  at  the 
iv^uM  of  some  that  then  were  Auditors.    Psalm.  4.  6.    Who 

1  Black -Friers. 
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will  shew  us  any  good?     Micah.  6.   8.     He  hath  shewed 
thee,  0  Man,  what  is  good. 

London,  Imprinted  by  F.  K.  for  Nathanael  Newberry,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  under  S*  Peters  Church  in  Cornhill 
and  in  Popes-head  Alley,  over  against  the  signe  of  the  white 
horse.     1618. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  the  epistle  dedicatory,  dated  July  8.  1618; 
2  leaves  ;  To  the  Reader,  1  leaf ;  Sermon  on  Rom.  viii. 
28,  pp.  25.     [Bod.] 

5.  The  Ioy  of  the  Vpright  Man.  In  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Grayes  Inne :  By  I.  B.  wherein  is  declared  the  hidden 
comfort,  the  sure  reward,  the  present  condition  of  the  upright 
hearted.     Psal.  126.  6 

London,  Imprinted  by  Felix  Kyngston  for  Nathaniel 
Newbery,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  under  Saint  Peters 
Church  in  Corne-hill,  at  the  signe  of  the  Starre,  and  in  Popes- 
head  Alley.     1619. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  The  Epistle  Dedicatory  "To  his  mvch 
respected  and  approved  Friend,  Mr.  Da.  M.,"  2  leaves ; 
sermon  on  Psalme  97.  11.  pp.  36.     [Bod.] 

6.  The  Trve  Gvide  to  Glory.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Plympton-Mary  in  Deuon,  at  the  Funerals  of  the  Right 
Worehipfull,  and  truely  Religious  Lady,  the  Lady  Strode  of 
Newingham.  By  Io.  Barlow.  [Quot.  Prov.  2.  10,  11,  five 
lines.] 

London:  Printed  by  Thomas  Snodham,  for  Nathaniel 
Newberriet  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  vnder  Saint  Peters 
Church  in  Cornehill.     1619. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatorie  "To  the  right  worship- 
f vll,  and  his  approued  good  friends ;  Sir  William  Strode 
of  Newingham  in  Deuon,  Knight,  with  his  Sonnes  and 
Davghters,"  and  "  To  the  Reader,"  3  leaves ;  sermon  on 
Psal.  lxxiil  24.  pp.  51.     [J.I.D.] 

7.  An  exposition  of  the  second  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Timothy,  the  first  Chapter.    Wherein 

1  The  text  is  Logically  into  its  parts  resolved, 

2  The  words  plainely  explicated. 

3  A  familiar  Metaphrase  annexed. 

4  The  several  Doctrines  thence  arising  deduced,  and 

largely  confirmed.     1.  by  Precept.     2.  by  Example. 
3.  by  Reasons. 
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All  which  is  accompanied  with  familiar  and  delightful! 
similitudes,  for  the  better  alluring  the  drouping  affections  to 
imbrace  the  truth;,  and  the  fro  ward  will  to  obey  it  Lastly 
as  the  matter  requireth :  there  is  used,  definitions,  distribu- 
tions, subdivisions,  trialls,  motives,  and  directions,  all  which 
be  of  great  use  in  their  proper  order. 

By  Iohn  Barlow  sometime  Minister  of  the  word  at 
Plim mouth,  but  now  resident  at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire. 

London.  Printed  by.  I.  D.  for  Iohn  Bellamie,  and  are  to  be 
sould  at  his  shop  at  the  3,  Golden  Lyons  in  Cornehill,  neere 
the  Boyall  Exchange.     1625. 

4to.  printed  in  eights.  One  leaf  blank;  Title,  1  leaf;  The 
Epistle  Dedicatorie,  dated  "  From  Halifax  in  Yorkshire, 
August,  19.  1624."  3  leaves;  To  the  Header,  4  leaves;  a 
table,  7  leaves  ;  pp.  446.     [Bod.] 

"  And  not  to  weary  you  with  words ;  here  you  have  at 
the  last,  what  some  of  you  long  since  desired  at  my 
hands,  viz.  the  first  Lectures  at  my  comming  to  yon,  1 
preach  t  among  you.  Now  may  the  wise  see,  what  the 
world  hath  carped  at,  and  the  Preacher  full  often 
beene  blamed  f or ;  as  if  the  earth  had  not  bin  able  to 
have  borne  his  words,  nor  he  for  the  bitternea  of  his 
spirit,  worthy  to  set  a  foote  in  Oods  sanctuarie.  I 
confesse  my  corne  may  be  mixed  with  chaff e,  my  coyne 
have  some  slips;  and  my  zeale  not  altogether  according  to 
knowledge;  yet,  my  desire  in  preaching  and  printing 
these  Sermons,  was  and  is,  that  sinne  might  be  mortified, 
holinesse  vivified,  God  our  master  after  the  best  manner 
served  ;  and  both  speaker  and  hearer  at  the  last  day  saved. 

Here  you  have  only  the  beginning,  but,  if  the  Lord 
will,  you  may  see,  and  receive  the  end  of  my  labours 
with  you."     (Ep.  Ded.) 

8.  An  Exposition  of  the  first  and  second  Chapters  of  the 
latter  Episte  [sic]  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Timothie.  Wherein 
The  Text  is  logically  resolved :  The  words  also  plainly  expli- 
cated ;  with  an  easie  Metaphrase  annexed :  Thence  doctrines 
arising  are  deduced  :  And  by  Scripture,  Examples,  and  Reason 
confirmed.  All  which,  for  the  better  vnderstanding,  affecting, 
and  retaining  of  the  truth,  be  with  familiar  similitudes  accom- 
panied. Finally,  as  the  matter  would  afford  definitions,  dis- 
tributions, subdivisions,  trials,  motives,  and  directions,  which 
be  of  special  use,  in  their  proper  order  are  added. 

By  Iohn  Barlow,  sometime  Minister  of  the  word  at  Plim- 
mouth  ;  but  lately  one  of  the  Preachers  in  that  ancient  Citie 
of  Chester. 
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London,  Printed  by  R.  Y.  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Pauls 
Church-yard  by  Tames  Boler  and  George  Lathum,  1632. 

Folio.  Title,  1  leaf ;  The  Epistle  Dedicatorie  "  To  the  right 
worshipfvl  the  Mayor  of  Plymmouth,  with  the  worship- 
full  Magistrates  his  brethren ;  and  to  all  who  beare  Office 
in  that  Corporation,"  2  leaves ;  The  Epistle  to  the  Reader, 
2  leaves ;  A  Table,  3  leaves ;  pp.  247.  Then  a  tkle 
"An  Exposition  of  the  Second  Chapter.  ...  [as  be- 
fore] .  .  are  added.  By  I.  B.  Preacher  of  the  Word. 
London  ...  [as  before]  .  .  .  1632/'  1  leaf;  "The  par- 
ticulars, in  this  chapter  prosecuted,"  3  leaves;  pp.  215. 
[J.I.D.] 

9.  A  seasonable  Discourse  of  Spiritvall  Stedfastnes.  Wherein 
1.  It,  and  a  Relapse,  with  the  heads,  members,  and  degrees  of 
both,  are  exactly  defined.  2.  The  Subiects,  Causes,  and  Symp- 
tomes  of  the  fearfull  sinne  of  Apostasie  clearly  expressed.  As 
also  Directions,  Incentives,  to  recover,  re-inkindle  the  old- 
cold-declining  Zelot.  Together  with  Arguments,  Motives, 
that  the  young  or  strong  standing  Convert  may  be  in  Grace 
firmely  established.  Soe  thus  have  we  searched  it,  so  it  is ; 
heare  it,  and  know  it  for  thy  good.  Job.  5.  27.  By  I.  B. 
Preacher  of  the  Word. 

London,  Printed  by  R.  Y.  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Pauls 
Church-yard  by  lames  Boler  and  George  Lathum,  1632. 

Folio.  Title,  1  leaf;  The  Epistle  Dedicatorie  "To  the  right 
Worshipfvll  Nicholas  Ince,  Mayor  of  the  Citie  Chester, 
And  to  the  Worshipfull  Aldermen  his  Brethren,  the 
Sheriffes,  with  all  who  beare  Office  in  that  much  honoured 
Corporation,"  1  leaf ;  To  the  Reader,  1  leaf;  The  particu- 
lars in  this  Tractat  prosecuted,"  1  leaf ;  the  Discourse  on 
2  Pet.  iii.  17,  18,  pp.  60.     [J.I.D.] 

Attached  to  the  1632  edition  of  the  Exposition. 

"  If  you  demand,  why  this  little  treatise  is  directed  to 
you,  my  defence  is  at  hand.  Did  you  not  (unexpected) 
give  mee  a  free  and  general!  call,  to  bee  one  of  your  Citie 
Lecturers?     Shall  I  be  thought  worthy  to  spedke,  and 

not  to  write  unto  you  f Moreover,  (not  to  boast) 

of  all  the  papers  I  ever  penned,  these,  by  my  judicious 
friends,  have  beene  best  approved,  most  desired  to  be 
published"     (Ep.  Ded.) 

Attached  also  to  the  1632  edition  of  the  Exposition  are 
reprints  of  five  Sermons  : — 

1.  "The  True  Guide  to  Glory  ....  London,  U 
Printed  by  Iohn  Haviland,  for  Nathaniel  Newberrie, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Popes-head  alley. 
1632." 
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Folio.    Title,  1  leaf:  Epistle  Dedicatory,  1  leaf;  To 
the  Header,  1  leaf;  pp.  1-18. 

2.  "The  Good  Man's  Refuge  in  Affliction.  .... 
London,  U  Printed  .  .  [as  above]  .  .  1632." 

Title,  1  leaf ;   Epistle  Dedicatory,  1  leaf ;  To  the 
Header,  1  leaf;  pp.  25-40. 

3.  "The  Ioy  of  the  Vpright  Man  .  .  .  London, 
Printed  .  .  [as  above]  .  .  1632." 

Title,  I  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatory,  1  leaf;  pp.  45-58. 

4.  "  Hieron's    last    Fare-well London,    f 

Printed  by  John  Haviland  for  James  Boler,  and  George 
Lathum.     1632." 

Title,  1  leaf;   Epistle  Dedicatory,  1  leaf;   To  the 
Reader,  1  leaf;  pp.  65-79. 

5.  "A  Christians  last  Day,  is  his  best  Day  .... 
London  ...  [as  No.  4.]  .  .  1632." 

Title,  1  leaf ;  To  the  Reader,  1  leaf;  pp.  85-102. 

It  is  remarkable  that  "  The  good  mans  priviledge."  was 
not  included  in  this  reprint  of  the  Sermons. 

Barlow's  Exposition  of  2  Timothy  only  reached  the 
end  of  the  2d  chapter.  Hence  the  following  goodly 
folio : — 

A  Practical  and  Polemical  Commentary  or  Exposition  upon 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Chapters  of  the  latter  Epistle  of  Saint 

Paul  to  Timothy By  Thomas  Hall,  B.D.  and  Minister 

of  Kings-Norton  in  Worcester-shire 

London,  Printed  by  K  Tyler,  for  John  Starkey,  at  the 
Miter  at  the  North  door  of  the  middle  Exchange  in  Saint- 
Pauls  Church-yard,  1658.     [J.I.D.] 

For  this  volume  John  Ley,  (for  many  years  vicar  of 
Great  Budworth,  co.  Chester)  wrote  a  commendatory 
address  to  the  Reader;  in  which  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  its  publication  is  thus  worded  : — "  Because 
it  is  not  onely  the  *  better  halfe  of  the  best  Expository 
Treatise  that  I  have  seen  upon  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  but  I  believe  is  the  best  that  hitherto  hath 
been  extant  in  the  Church  of  Christ." 

"  •  I  mean  the  better  half  not  in  Quantitie  onely  as  bigger,  but  in 
Qualitie  as  better  done  then  the  former  part  by  Mr.  B.  who  though 
he  were  a  food  man,  a  food  Scholar,  a  good  Preacher,  was  yet  in 
Scholastical  faculties  and  furniture  ;  abilitie  of  body,  and  studious- 
ness  of  mind  to  make  use  of  both,  inferior  to  his  follower.  I  say 
thus  much  not  by  conjecture,  but  by  my  certain  knowledge,  and 
good  acquaintance  with  them  both,  for  I  was  M.  B.  successour  for 
Preaching,  the  Friday  Lecture  iu  the  City  of  Chester,  as  Mr.  H. 
my  near  neighbour  is  his  successour  in  writing  this  Commentarie 
now  Printed." 
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In  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  the  following  Sermon  is  in- 
correctly ascribed  to  J.  Barlow. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Mapple-Durham  in  Oxfordshire; 
and  published  at  the  request  of  Sir  Richard  Blount.  By 
J.  B.  D.D.  and  Chapleine  in  Ordinary  to  his  Maiestie.  .  .  . 

London :  Printed  by  T.  S.  for  John  Hodgets.     1616. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  The  Sermon  on  Rom.  vi  23,  pp.  28 ;  one 
leaf  blank. 

"3°  Junij  1616. 
John  Hodgettes.     Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  hands  of 

Master  Doctor  Piers  and  Master  Warden 
Droynhowe  a  sermon  preached  at  Maple 
Durham  in  Oxfordshire  by  Master  Doctor 
Bowie  .         .         .         .         .         .     vjd" 

(Arber's  Transcript  of  the  Registers  of 
the  Company  of  Stationers,  iii.  p.  589.) 

"  Dr.  John  Bowie  was  at  the  time  Rector  of  Tilehurst,  a  place 
within  a  few  miles  of  Maple  Durham.  He  was  after- 
wards Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  eventually  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  There  is  a  notice  of  him  in  the  new  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  from  the  pen  of  S.  L.  Lee, 
who  however  does  not  attribute  to  him  the  Maple 
Durham  sermon  of  1616."     [Mr.  W.  H.  Allnutt] 

Blake  (Martin),  S.T.B. 

He  was  born  at  Plymouth,  circa  1596 ;  matriculated  at 
Oxford,  from  Exeter  College,  7  June  1611,  as  "pleb.  fil."  of 
Devon,  aged  15;  admitted  B.A.  24th  May,  1614;  M.A.  25th 
February,  1616-17;  and  B.D.  14th  December,  1626.  "Feb. 
1619,  Mr.  Martin  Blake  and  Elizabeth  Delbridge  were 
married  the  xxviij  daie."  (Barnstaple  par.  reg.)  Having  held 
the  rectory  of  Kingsnympton  for  some  time,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Barnstaple,  1  Dec,  1628.  During  the 
Civil  Wars  Mr.  Blake  was  a  great  sufferer,  being  sequestrated 
for  his  loyalty,  and  very  cruelly  dealt  with  for  many  years. 
In  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  "  Tuesday, 
Feb.  7th,  1659,"  appears  this  entry: — "Ordered,  That  the 
Committee  for  plundered  Ministers  be  and  are  hereby, 
impowered  and  required  to  send  for  *  *,  the  Minister  of 
Barnstaple  in  the  County  of  Devon,  and  examine  him, 
touching  the  Information  given  against  him,  in  influencing 
the  People  against  the  Parliament,  and  state  Matter  of  Fact ; 
and  report  it  to  the  House."  The  result  is  seen  under 
"  Friday,  16th  March,  1659";   "Ovdcred,  That  Mr.  Martyn 
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Blagne  [a  curious  reading  for  Blake],  be,  and  is  hereby, 
restored  to  his  Living  at  Barnstaple  in  the  County  of  Devon  : 
And  it  is  referred  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Custody  of 
the  Great  Seal  and  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  or  any  Two  of 
them,  to  see  this  Order  executed  :  And  that  the  said  Martyn 
Blagne  be  put  in  possession  of  the  said  Living,  accordingly." 
This  was  almost  the  last  act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  for  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  this  memorable  Assembly 
dissolved  itself.  Mr.  Blake  was  admitted  a  Prebendary  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1665 ;  and  in  a  ripe 
old  age,  was  buried  at  Barnstaple,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1673. 

Cf  Beg:  Univ.  Oxf:  (Clark)  ii.  pt.  ij.  323,  and  pt.  iy.  327  ;  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  pt.  ij.  194-7  ;  Chanter's  Memorials,  pp.  46-8,  and 
96-9 ;  Oliver's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  iii.  31  ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  by 
Hardy,  i.  424  ;  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  vij.  836,  880. 

1.  The  Great  Qvestion  so  much  now  insisted  on  by  some 
touching  Scandalous  Christians  as  yet  not  legally  convicted : 
Whether,  or  no,  They  may  be  lawfully  admitted  by  the 
Minister,  or  communicated  with  by  the  People,  at  the  Lord's 
Table  ?  The  Affirmative  maintained  by  way  of  Answer  to  a 
Discourse  of  Mr.  B.  Coxe.  By  Martin  Blake  B.D.  and  V.  of  B. 
in  Devon,  in  the  behalfe  of  himselfe,  and  his  Parishioners, 
whom  Mr.  B.  Coxe  hath  secretly  laboured  with,  to  draw  them 
to  the  contrary  Opinion.     Rom.  16,  17.     [4  lines.] 

LONDON,  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Charles  Green,  at  his  shop  in  Ivie-Lane,  at  the  signe  of  the 
Gun.     1645. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf ;  "  To  the  Reader,  Covrteous  Reader,  take 
notice  that  this  Answer  to  Mr.  Coxe  hath  beene  finished 
at  the  Presse  above  a  yeare  since,  only  a  small  parcell  of 
Copy  by  negligence  of  the  Printer  was  lost :  the  Author 
dwelling  fare  distant,  and  the  waies  so  troublesome,  it 
could  not  sooner  be  supplied,  and  so  now  it  appeares  to 
thy  view.  God  give  a  blessing  to  it.  Vale"  1  leaf; 
contents,  1  leaf;  Preface,  11  leaves;  pp.  122;  on  the 
last  page,  "A  copie  of  this  Answer  sent,  and  delivered 
into  Mr.  Coxe's  own  hand,  Julii  5°.  1642."  Coxe's 
Thesis  fills  15  pp.  of  the  Preface.     [J.I.D.] 

2.  An  Earnest  Plea  for  Peace  and  Moderation  in  a  Sermon, 
preached  at  Barnstaple  in  Devon  to  the  Ministers  and  Others, 
occasionally  there  assembled,  Octob.  17.  1660.  By  Martin 
Blake  B.D.     [Quotation  from  Bernard.  6  lines.] 

London,  Printed  for  Francis  Eglesjkld,  at  the  Marigold  in 
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St.  Pauls  Church-yard.  1661.  And  are  to  be  sold  by 
Christopher  Hunt,  Bookseller  in  Barnstaple. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Ep.  Ded.  to  "John  Lord  Bishop  of  Exon," 
by  Blake,  dated  "  From  my  Study  in  Barnstaple,  Jan. 
21.  1660,"  3  leaves;  Sermon  on  Ps.  cxxii.  8,  9.  pp.  24. 
[Barum  Athenaeum  Library.] 

"That  sweet-natured  and  holy  man  of  pretious 
memory,  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  late  Bishop  of  Norwich." 
(Marg.  Note,  p.  21.) 

"  It  is  to  me  an  uncertain  thing,  whether  I  shall  ever 
meet  you  thus  again  together  in  this  place :  God  onely 
knows,  but  it  is  probable  I  never  shall." 

In  Thomas  Brooks  String  of  Pearls,  (a  fun.  ser.  for  Mrs. 
Mary  Blake,  late  wife  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Blake,  Merchant,) 
first  published  in  1657,  there  is  at  the  end  "An  Elegy"  on 
her  death,  which  fills  3  pages,  and  is  signed,  "AfarL  Blake" 

BURTHOGGE   (ElCHARD),  M.D. 

Anthony  Wood  states  that  he  was  born  at  Plymouth.  This 
is  however  very  doubtful.  In  the  parish  register  of  Plympton 
St  Maurice  is  the  record  of  his  baptism,  and  that  of  a  sister, 
thus: — 

"  1637.  Richard  the  sonne  of  Richard  Buthogg  [sic]  and 
Honour  his  wife  was  baptd  tricessimo  die  January." 

"  1640.  Elizabeth  dau.  of  Richard  Burthogg  and  Honour  his 
wife,  was  baptd  tertio  die  mensis  Maij." 

Though  a  baptismal  entry  is  not  a  proof  that  the  child  was 
born  in  that  parish,  when,  as  in  this  case,  you  find  at  a  sub- 
sequent date  the  baptism  of  another  child  of  the  same  parents, 
the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  the  residence  of  the  parents 
was  then  in  the  parish.  Did  the  compositor  misread  Wood's 
MS.,  setting  "Plymouth"  instead  of  "Plympton,"  and  the 
error  escape  correction  at  the  time  ? 

Richard  Burthogge  was  educated  at  Exeter  Grammar 
School ;  he  entered  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  1654,  and 
was  admitted  B.A.  12  October  1658.  He  removed  to  Leyden 
University,  to  study  medicine,  where  he  was  admitted  11 
October,  1661.  In  1662,  or  shortly  after,  he  became  M.D., 
and  returning  to  England,  settled  at  Bowden,  near  Totnes. 
In  the  parish  register  of  St.  Mary's,  Totnes,  is  this  entry : — 

"  Burialls,  1705.     July  24.     Richd  Burthorge,  Gent." 

Cf.  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  iv.  581 ;  Fasti,  ij.  214  ;  Diet.  Nat  Biog.  vij.  453, 
Peacock's  Leyden  Students,  Index  Soc  p.  12  ;  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  zix.  261, 
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[1.  De  Lithiasi  et  Calculo.  Leyden.  1662.  (Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.  vij.  453.)] 

2.  TArAGON,  or,  Divine  Goodness  Explicated  and  Vin- 
dicated from  the  Exceptions  of  the  Atheist :  Wherein  also  the 
Consent  of  the  Gravest  Philosophers,  with  the  Holy,  and 
Inspired  Penmen,  in  many  of  the  most  important  points  of 
Christian  Doctrine  is  fully  evinced.  By  Eichard  Burthogge, 
Dr.  in  Phys.     [Greek  quotations,  3  lines.] 

London,  Printed  by  S.  and  B.  Griffin,  for  James  Collins,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  Kings- Armes  in  Ludgate-street.     1672. 

8vo.  Title  and  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  To  the  Most  Honoured 
Andrew  Trevil,  Esq  : "  dated  "  Bowden  near  Totnes,  Oct 
9.  1671,"  and  signed  "Your  most  humble  Servant  and 
Son  Eichard  Burthogge,"  5  leaves;  To  the  Eeader,  10 
leaves ;  pp.  134 ;  Some  Books  printed  for  James  Collins, 
1  leaf.     [J.I.D.] 

3.  Causa  Dei,  or  an  Apology  for  God.  Wherein  The  Per- 
petuity of  Infernal  Torments  is  Evinced,  and  Divine  both 
Goodness  and  Justice  (that  notwithstanding)  Defended.  The 
Nature  of  Punishments  in  General,  and  of  Infernal  ones  in 
Particular  Displayed.  The  Evangelical  Eighteousness  Expli- 
cated and  Setled.  The  Divinity  of  the  Gentiles  both  as  to 
things  to  be  Believed,  and  things  to  be  Practised,  Adum- 
brated ;  and  the  wayes  where  by  it  was  communicated,  plainly 
Discover'd.     By  Eichard  Burthogge,  M.D. 

London,  Imprinted  for  Lewis  Punchard  Bookseller  in  Totnes 
in  Devon,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  F.  Tyton  at  the  Three  Daggers 
in  Fleetstrcet.     1675. 

8vo.  Title  and  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  James  Erisey  of  Erisey 
in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  Esq.  dated  "  Bowden  Aug. 
25,  1674,"  6  leaves;  Errata,  1  leaf;  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Burthogge  from  W.  A.,  3  leaves;  pp.  422.     [J.I.D.] 

4.  Organum  Vetus  et  Novum :  Or,  a  discourse  of  Eeason 
and  Truth.  Wherein  the  Natural  Logick  common  to  Man- 
kinde  is  briefly  and  plainly  described.  By  Eichard  Bur- 
thogge, M.D.  In  a  Letter  to  the  most  honoured  Andrew 
Trevill  Esq.  of  Ethe  in  the  County  of  Cornwal.  .  .  . 

London :  Printed  for  Snm.  Crouch,  at  the  Princes  Arms  a 
Corner-shop  of  Popes-head  ally  in  Cornhill.     1678. 

8vo.  Imprimatur,  dated  November  23,  1677,  1  leaf;  Title, 
1  leaf ;  pp.  73.  The  letter  is  dated  "  Bowdon,  Aug.  14, 
1677,"  and  signed  "  Your  most  humble  Servant  and  Son, 
Eichard  Burthogge."     [J.I.D.] 
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[5.  An  Argument  for  Infants'  Baptism.  Lond.  1685.  8vo. 
{Wood)] 

5  b.  An  Argument  for  Infant  Baptisme,  deduced  from  the 
Analogy  of  Faith,  and  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures.  In  which, 
in  a  Method  wholly  new,  and  upon  Grounds  not  commonly 
observed,  both  the  Doctrine  (of  Infants  Baptism)  is  fully 
Asserted,  and  the  Objections  against  it,  are  obviated.  By 
Richard  Burthogge,  M.D. 

London,  Printed  for  Jonathan  Greenwood,  at  the  Crown  in 
the  Poultry,  1684. 

Small  8vo.  Title,  Ep.  Ded.  "To  the  excellent  Lady  The 
Lady  Anne  Drake,  of  Place  in  Buckland  Monachorum, 
in  the  County  of  Devon,"  and  "Advertisement  to  the 
Reader,"  16  leaves;  An  Argument,  pp.  1-174,  signed  on 
p.  174  "Your  affectionate  Friend.  R.  B.  Decern.  26, 
1662."  Books  printed  for  Jonathan  Greenwood,  1  leaf; 
Errata,  1  leaf. 

The  four  letters  which  constitute  the  volume  are  all 
signed  and  dated.  In  the  Ep.  Ded.  Burthogge  says, 
"The  first  of  them  is  a  Second  Edition  of  a  Former 
sent  my  Adversary,"  with  "  Alterations,  Additions,  and 
Emendations." — [Dr.  W/s  Lib.] 

[6.  Vindiciie  Pcedo-Baptismi :  or  a  Confirmation  of  an 
Argument  lately  emitted  for  Infant-Baptism.  Lond.  1685. 
8vo.     ( Wood)] 

7.  Prudential  Reasons  for  repealing  the  penal  laws  against 
All  Recusants,  and  for  a  General  Toleration,  Penn'd  by  a 
Protestant  Person  of  Quality.     Published  by  Authority. 

London,  Printed  for  Matthew  Turner  at  the  Lamb  in  High 
Holbom.     1687. 

4 to.     Title,  &c,  2  leaves;  pp.  11.     [Bod.] 

[8.  The  Nature  of  Church  Government  freely  discussed 
&c.  in  Letters. — Answered  by  R  Burscough  1692.  8vo. 
(  Wood)] 

9.  An  Essay  upon  Reason ;  and  the  Nature  of  Spirits. 
By  Richard  Burthogge,  M.D. 

London:  Printed  for  John  Dunton  at  the  Haven  in  the 
Poultrey.     1694. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  To  the  Learned  Mr.  John 
Lock  and  Errata,  2  leaves  ;  pp.  280.     [J.LD.] 

"Dr.  Burthogg,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  well 
skilled  in  speculation,  for  which  his  genius  was  naturally 
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turned.  His  *  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Spirits,'  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Locke,  is,  to  me,  a  master-piece  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Lobb  was  his  great  oracle."  * 

(John  Dunton's  Life  and  Errors.     1818.     p.  182.) 
"  He  "  [Mr.  Lobb]"  brought  me  acquainted  with  that 
learned  Gentleman,  Dr.  R.  Burthogg." 

(Ibid.  p.  176.) 

10.  Of  the  Soul  of  the  World ;  and  of  Particular  Souls.  In 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  Lock,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Kelt's  Reflections 
upon  an  Essay  lately  published  concerning  Reason.  By  the 
Author  of  that  Essay.     [Quotations,  5  lines.] 

London,  Printed  for  Daniel  Brown,  at  the  Black  Swan  and 
Bible  without  Temple-Bar.     M.DC.XC.IX. 

8vo.  pp.  46.  Dated  "June  13.  1698"  and  signed  "Richard 
Burthogge."  "  Books  printed  for  Daniel  Brown,"  1  leal 
[J.I.D.] 

This  pamphlet  is  included  in  Somer's  Tracts. 

The  writer  of  the  notice  of  Burthogge  in  Did.  Nat. 
Biog.  vij.  453,  incorrectly  states  that  Rett's  *  Reflec- 
tions '  were  on  Locke's  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing.' 

11.  Christianity  a  Revealed  Mystery;  or,  The  Gracious 
Purpose  of  God  toward  the  Gentiles,  set  in  a  clear  Lights  in 
some  Reflections  on  Rom.  viii.  28,  29,  30.  By  Richard 
Burthogge,  M.D.  To  which  is  added,  A  brief  Discourse 
concerning  Perseverance  in  Grace,     By  the  same  Author. 

London,  Printed  for  Dan.  Brown,  at  the  Black-Swan  and 
Bible  without  Temple-bar.     M.DCC.II. 

8vo.  Title  and  To  the  Candid  Reader,  pp.  i.-vi.  ;  Christianity 
a  Revealed  Mystery,  pp.  7-76;  then  this  title,  "A  brief 
Discourse  concerning  Perseverance  in  Grace.  By  way  of 
Letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edmund  Ellys.  By  Richard 
Burthogge.  Printed  in  the  Year  1702,"  1  leaf;  pp. 
79-94  ;  Books  printed  for  Dan.  Brown,  1  leaf.     [J.I.D.) 


Hieron  (Samuel). 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Hieron,  M.A. ;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  born  circa  1572  "  at  or  near  to  Epping  in 
Essex/'  This  statement,  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  must  be 
viewed  with  great  suspicion.  The  father  was  a  schoolmaster, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  John  Foxe,  was  induced  to  take 
orders  in  the  Church  ;  and  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Epping  on  the  14th 
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)f  July,  1578  ;  to  this  living  succeeded  John  Overall,  S.T.B., 
24th  February,  1592,  "per  mort.  Hieron."  These  dates 
render  it  very  doubtful  that  Samuel  was  born  "  at  or  near  to 
Epping."  His  education  was  by  his  father,  until  he  went  to 
Eton;  whence,  he  was  chosen  scholar  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1590.  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  of  Barrington 
Sail,  Essex,  assisted  him  at  the  University,  after  the  death  of 
lis  father.  Having  preached  in  London,  some  little  time, 
Mr.  Henry  Savile,  the  provost  of  Eton,  presented  Hieron  to 
;he  Vicarage  of  Modbury.  He  there  began  a  new  register 
wok,  25th  March,  1601,  which  is  now  the  oldest  register 
remaining  in  the  parish.  The  Eev.  George  C.  Green,  the 
present  vicar,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  entry  of 
Elieron's  burial,  "An.  Do.  1617.  June,  Samuel  Hieron 
dicker  the  17th  day  " ;  and  copied  from  the  first  page  of  the 
oook  this  list  of  names  extending  all  down  the  page  in  the 
seriting  of  the  vicar. 


"Sam.  Hieron. 
Mildred  Hieron. 
Roger  Hieron. 
John  Hieron. 
Sam.  Hieron. 
Eliz.  Hieron. 


Bridget  Hieron. 
Jonathan  Hieron. 
Obadia  Hieron. 
Samson  Hieron. 
Joseph  Hieron. 
Mary  Hieron." 


Mr.  Green  adds,  "  I  take  it  that  the  first  two  names  are 
probably  those  of  the  Vicar  and  his  wife,  the  other  ten  those 
>f  his  children."  Wood  says  "  he  died  at  Modbury  in  1617, 
iged  about  45,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there/'  It  is 
cnown  that  he  left  a  widow  and  ten  children. 

Cf.  Wood's  Fasti  i.  279 ;  Brook's  Puritans  ii.  270 ;  Newcourt's  Reper- 
orium  ii.  248  ;  Harwood's  Alumni  Eton,  p.  197  ;  Fuller's  Hist.  Cambridge, 
>y  Nichols,  p.  113  ;  Sir  John  Bickerton  Williams'  Letters  on  Puritanism, 
.843,  p.  101  ;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  xxvi.  362. 

la.  [The  Doctrine  of  the  Beginning  of  Christ  First 
niition,  4  August,  1604] 


The  Doctrine    ....  Second  edition.] 

.  Third  edition.] 

.  Fourth  edition.] 

.  Fifth  edition.] 

.  The  sixth  edition,  corrected  by 


16. 

lc.    [The  Doctrine 

Id.   [The  Doctrine 

le.    [The  Doctrine 

1/     The  Doctrine 
the  Author. 

At  London  Printed  for  Samvil  Macham,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Churchyard  at  the  signe  of  the 
Bull-head.    1613. 

Folio,  in  the  "Sermons,"  1614.' 
VOL.  XXIV.  2  I 
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1* 

1A. 

li 

lfe 


"The  Doctrine  ....  The  seventh  edition.] 
The  Doctrine  ....  The  eighth  edition.] 
The  Doctrine  ....  The  ninth  edition.] 
"The  Doctrine  ....  The  tenth  edition.] 
1/.    The  Doctrine  ....  The  eleventh  edition,  corrected 
by  the  Author. 

At  London  Printed  by  Iohn  Beetle  for  Joyce  Macham, 
Widow,  1619. 

Folio,  in  the  "Works,"  1620. 

lm.  [The  Doctrine  ....  The  twelveth  edition.] 

In.  The  Doctrine  ....  The  thirteenth  edition,  corrected 

by  the  Author. 
At  London,  Printed  by  John  Beale  for  Joyce  Macham, 

widow,  1625. 

Folio,  in  the  "Works,"  1624-5. 

\o.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Beginning  of  Christ.  Short  for 
memory,  plaine  for  capacity,  delivered  almost  in  the  expresse 
words  of  the  Text,  for  the  more  Authority.  By  Samuel 
Hieron  Minister  of  the  Gospel! 

The  thirteenth  Edition,  corrected  by  the  Author.  1  Cor. 
14-20.  .  .  . 

London  Printed  by  John  Beale,  1626." 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  "An  advertisement  to  the  Reader," 
dated  "  Modbury  in  Devon  the  fourth  of  August,  1604, 
3  leaves;  The  doctrine  ...  [18  leaves.]     [Bod.] 

lp.  [The  Doctrine  .... 

London,  Printed  by  John  Beale,  1635. 

8vo.  A-C  in  eights,  C,  B  blank.  Hazlitt's  Collections  and 
Notes,  2nd  Series,  p.  283.] 

2a.  An  Answere  to  a  Popish  Ryme,  lately  scattered  abroad 
in  the  West  parts,  and  much  relyed  vpon  by  some  simply- 
seduced.  By  Samuel  Hieron,  Minister  of  the  Word  of  God, 
at  Modbury  in  Devon.  Math.  10-17.  Beware  of  Men. 
Phil.  32.     Beware  of  Dogs. 

LONDON  Printed  by  Simon  Stafford,  dwelling  in  Hosier- 
lane,  neere  Smithfield.     1604. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  "To  my  much  esteemed  friend,  J.L.," 
dated  "Modbury,  August  20th,  1604,  2  leaves;  "To 
the  Reader,"  signed  "Thy  friend,  if  thou  be  Romes 
enemie,  S.H.,"  1  leaf;  The  Text,  19  leaves,  black  letter, 
unpaged,  "  The  Popish  Rime  "  and  then  the  "  Protestant 
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Aiiswere  "  alternating.  It  may  be  said  to  be  in  two 
columns,  as  a  narrow  column  at  the  side  of  the  Rimes 
contains  Notes,  throughout  the  19  leaves.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  very  rare  book.     [Dr.  W/s  Lib.] 

2b.  An  Answere  to  a  Popish  Eyme,  lately  scattered  abroad, 
&c.     The  second  Edition. 

London  Printed  by  H.  L.,  for  Samuel  Macham,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Churchyard,  at  the  signe  of  the 
Bull-head,  1608. 

4to.  23  leaves.     [B.M.] 

2c.  An  Answer  to  a  Popish  Bime The  third  Edition. 

At  London  Printed  for  Samuel  Macham,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Church-yard  at  the  signe  of  the 
Bull-head.     1613. 

Folio,  in  the  volume  of  "  Sermons."     1614. 

2d.  An  Answer  to  a  Popish  Bime  ....  The  Fourth 
Edition. 

At  London  Printed  by  Iohn  Beale  for  Idyce  Macham 
Widow.    1619. 

Folio,  in  the  "  Works,"  1620. 

2e.  Fair  Play  on  both  Sides:  Or,  The  Surest  Way  to 
Heaven.  Discovered  in  a  Dispute  between  a  Boman- 
Catholick  and  a  Protestant. 

London,  Printed  for  Bichard  Head,  at  the  Head  and  Bible 
in  Little-Brittain,  1666. 

4to.,  18  leaves.  A,  2  leaves;  B-C,  4  leaves  each;  D-E,  2 
leaves  each ;  F,  4  leaves.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  the 
Answere  to  a  Popish  Byrne.  (Hazlitt's  Collections  and 
Notes,  1876,  p.  214.) 

[3a.  The  Preachers  Plea  ....  The  first  edition.  1604.] 
6b.  The  Preachers  Plea;  or,  A  Treatise  in  forme  of  a 
plaine  dialogue,  making  known  the  worth  and  necessity  of 
that  which  we  call  Preaching :  shewing  also  how  a  man  may 
profite  by  it,  both  for  the  informing  of  his  Judgement,  and 
the  reforming  of  his  life.  By  Samuell  Hieron  Minister  of 
the  Gospell  at  Modbury  in  the  County  of  Deuon.  Eeviewed 
by  the  Author  and  now  the  second  time  Imprinted. 
[Quotation,  1  Cor.  i.  21,  5  lines.] 

LONDON,  Printed  for  Simon  Waterson.     1605. 

Small  8vo,  Title,  1  leaf;  "To  the  honest  and  wel-disposed 
Beader,"  dated  from  "  Modbury  in  Deuon,  1  September, 
1604,"  and  signed  "Thine  in  the  Lord,  Sam.  Hieron," 
4  leaves ;  pp.  260.  [Mr.  J.  Brooking-Bowe.] 

2  i  2 
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3c.  The  Preachers  Plea Reviewed  by  the  Author, 

and  now  the  third  time  Imprinted. 

At  London  Printed  for  Simon  Waterson,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Church-yard  at  the  signe  of  the 
Crowne.     1613. 

Folio,  in  the  "  Sermons,"  1614. 

3d.  The  Preachers  Plea  ....  Reviewed  by  the  Author, 
and  now  the  fourth  time  Imprinted 

At  London,  Printed  for  Simon  Waterson,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Church-yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Oroume. 
1619. 

Folio,  in  the  "Works/'  1620. 

4  A  Short  Dialogve  proving  that  the  Ceremonyes,  and  some 
other  Corrvptions  now  in  question,  are  defended,  by  none 
other  Arguments  then  such  as  the  Papists  haue  heretofore 
vsed ;  and  our  Protestant  writers  haue  long  since  answered. 
Wherevnto  are  annexed,  Certayne  Considerations  why  the 
Ministers  shovld  not  be  removed  for  the  Subscription  and 
Ceremonies.  [Isaiah,  5.  20 ;  Revel  3.  15 ;  1  Kings  18,  21. 
ten  lines.] 

Printed  1605. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf  ;  To  the  Christian  Reader  pp.  [iii.]  Dialogue, 
pp.  1-50 ;  Certayne  Reasons,  pp.  51-69.  Anonymous. 
I  give  it  to  S.  Hieron  on  the  authority  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Dr.  Williams's  Library;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Stovel, 
pp.  cxv.  119.  of  the  reprint  of  Canne's  Necessity  of 
Separation,  I  Sid.  (Hanserd  Knolly s  Society).  [Dr.  W.'s 
Lib.] 

5.  [Trvths  Pvrchase:  or,  A  Commoditie,  which  no  man  may 
eyther  neglect  to  bvy,  or  dare  to  sell  Two  sermons  on 
Prov.  xxiii.  23.  Dedicated  "To  the  right  worshipfvll,  my 
very  good  Ladie,  the  Ladie  Elizabeth  Champernowne,  of 
Modburie,"  and  signed  "Modburie,  Novemb.  14.  1606.  Your 
La.  in  all  good  affection,  Samvel  Hieron."] 

6.  The  Dignitie  of  the  Scriptvre,  togither  with  The 
Indignity  which  the  vnthankfvll  world  offereth  thereunto. 
In  three  sermons  vpon  Hose.  8.  12.  By  Samuel  Hieron. 
IVftL  119.  v.  129.     Thy  testimonies  are  wonderfull. 

Printed  by  Iohn  Legat  Printer  to  the  Vniversitie  of 
*,  abridge  1607.  And  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the 
Ovwm  in  Paul  Church-yard  by  Simon  Waterson. 
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4to.  Title,  1  leaf :  "  To  the  Right  Worsbipfyll  and  my  very 
Reverend  freind  M.  Doctor  Goad,  Provost  of  the  Kings 
Colledge  in  Cambridge,"  dated,  "Modbury  in  Deuonshire 
this  2  of  July  1607.  Your  worships  euer  in  the  Lord, 
Samuell  Hieron."  1  leaf;  The  Dignitie,  pp.  1-41. 
[B.M.] 

7a.  The  Christians  Iovrnall :  Shewing  both  the  course  to 
be  held,  and  the  way  to  be  shund  by  all  those,  who  desire  (as 
they  ought)  to  enter  into  life.  In  three  Sermons  vpon 
Matthew  7.  13.  14.  By  Samvel  Hieron.  [Quot.  Ps.  86.  11. 
four  lines.] 

At  London,  Printed  by  Felix  Kyngston  for  Thomas 
Man.    1607. 

Small  8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatorie  "To  the  right 
worshipfvll  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  of  Barrington  Hall 
in  Essex,  Knight/1  signed,  "  Your  Worships  euer  much 
bound,  Sam.  Hieron,"  1  leaf;  pp.  99. 

"Sir,  the  Wiseman  saith,  that  Al  riuers  go  into  the 
sea,2  shewing  themselues  (as  it  were  homagers  and 
tributaries  to  that  place,  from  whence  (so  farre  as 
wee  may  credit  Philosophie 8)  they  haue  receiued  their 
first  beginning.  It  hath  bin  often  in  my  thoughts,  and 
more  than  often  in  my  desires,  that  in  testimonie  of  my 
remembering  that,  (which  it  were  euen  a  sin  in  me  to 
forget)  there  might  passe  backe  from  me  to  your  Worship, 
some  little  streame,  of  those  larger  brooks  of  your  both 
countenance  and  benevolence,  with  which  my  studies  in 
the  Vniuersitie  being  much  refeshed,  and  my  first 
endeauours  in  the  Ministerie  (as  it  were)  by  a  kinde 
watring,  helped  forward  in  their  growth,  I  confesse  my 
selfe  to  become  that  Little,  which  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  now  am  in  His  Church."     (Ep.  Ded.) 

[Rev.  Geo.  Macaulay,  Free  Church  Manse,  Bowling, 
Dumbartonshire,  N.B.] 

7b.  The  Christians  Iovrnall  ...  [as  in  1607  edition.]    By 
Samvel  Hieron.     Psalme  86.  11. 
At  London,  Printed  by  T.  Creede  for  Thomas  Man  1609. 

8vo.  Collation  as  in  1607  edition.  [B.M.] 

8.  Three  Sermons.  1.  The  good  Fighte.  Preached  at  the 
Fuverall  of  Henry  Sommaster  of  Pens-ford  in  the  County  of 
Deuon,  Esquire  Ian.  1606.  2.  The  Worth  of  the  Water  of 
Life.  3.  Dauid's  Longing,  and  Dauid's  Loue.  [Quot.  Greg, 
in  Ezech.  Horn.  3.]     By  Sam.  Hieron. 

1  Ecdo.  1.  7.  »  Plato  in  Plioedone. 
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At  Cambridge  Printed  by  John  Legate  Anno  1607. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf ;  "  To  the  right  worshipfull,  Sir  William 
Strode  of  Newingham  in  the  Countie  of  Deuon,  Knight," 
I  leaf.  This  copy  contains  only  the  first  sermon,  on  2 
Tim.  iv.  7,  pp.  1-26  ;  on  p.  26  appears  "  The  end  of  the 
first  Sermon."  The  second  on  John  iv.  13,  14,  and  the 
third  on  PsaL  cxix.  174,  are  wanting,  and  at  present  I 
cannot  trace  another  copy.     [B.M.] 

9.  A  Defence  of  the  Ministers  Seasons,  for  Refvsall  of 
Svbscription  to  the  Booke  of  Common  prayer,  and  of  Con- 
formitie.  Against  the  severall  Answers.  Of  T.  Hntton, 
Bachiler  of  Divinity,  in  his  two  Bookes  against  the  Minist : 
of  Dev.  and  Cornwell.  William  Covel.  D.  in  Divinitie,  in 
his  Booke  against  M.  I.  Burges.  Tho.  Sparka  D.  in  Divinitie, 
in  his  Brotherly  perswasion  to  Vnitie  and  Vniformitie.  So 
fair  as  anything  is  sayd  by  them  concerning  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  Apocrypha,  Devided  into  two  partes.  The  first 
parte,  concerning  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  second  parte,  con- 
cerning the  holy  Scriptures  and  Apocrypha.  [Quotations  from 
Prov.  19,  27,  &  Hieron  lib.  1.  adversus  Pelagianos,  8  lines.] 

Imprinted.  1607.     [Anonymous.] 

4to.  Title,  with  contents  at  the  back,  1  leaf ;  To  the  Chris- 
tian Reader,  3  leaves ;  pp.  226.  On  the  last  page 
"  Because  this  first  part  riseth  to  the  bignes  you  see, 
I  here  breake  off,  hoping  that  the  Header  (duly  consider- 
ing what  is  sayd)  seeth  all  that  I  promised,  performed. 
The  2  parte  is  forth  comming,  and  shal  (God  willing) 
come  forth  as  time  and  meanes  shal  suffer." 

On  the  title-page  of  the  copy  examined,  which  is  in 
Dr.  Williams's  Library,  there  is  written  this  note  in  a 
clear,  old  hand : — "  This  was  written  by  old  Mr.  Sam. 
Hieron  of  Modbury  in  Devon.  It  was  printed  in  Hol- 
land, and  sent  over  packd  up  in  the  goods  of  an  eminent 
Merchant  of  Plimouth,  Mr.  T.  Sherwil.  No  Bookseller 
daring  to  sell  it,  ye  whole  impression  was  given  away. 
Some  were  sent  superscribed  to  each  of  the  26  Bps,  & 
other  of  his  Antagonists,  &  severall  in  the  City  &  Uni- 
versities. Some  were  dropt  in  the  streets,  &  others  left 
at  the  doors  of  Scholars.  So  the  Author  was  never  dis- 
covered to  his  enemies,  or  the  Collectors  of  his  works. 
He  also  was  the  unknown  Author  of  num.  2  in  this  vol. 
The  next  tract  described.]  This  Account  in  my  Father 
Quick's  Life  of  Mr.  Hieron,  MS." 

10.  The  Second  Parte  of  the  Defence  of  the  Ministers 
UuttVtt'  for  refusal  of  Subscription  &  Conformitie  to  the 
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book  of  Common  prayer.  Against  the  several  Answers  of 
Th.  Hutton  Bachiler  of  Divinity,  in  his  two  bookes  against 
the  Minist.  of  Dev.  &  Cornwel.  William  Covel  D.  in  Di  vini- 
tie,  in  his  Book  against  Mr.  Iohn  Burges.  Th.  Spark,  D.  in 
Divinity,  in  his  Brotherly  perswasion  to  Vnitie  &  Vniformitie. 
Fran.  Mason,  Bachiler  in  Divinitie  in  his  sermon  upon  1  Cor. 
14,  40.  Concerning  the  holy  Scriptures  and  Apocrypha. 
[Quotations,  Prov.  17.  16.,  22.  20.  21.,  23.  23.  seven  lines.] 
The  Contents  of  the  Book  are  in  the  Preface. 
Imprinted.     1608. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  "To  the  Christian  Reader,"  6  leaves; 
corrections,  1  leaf;  The  Second  Parte,  &c,  pp.  243. 
[Dr.  W.'s  Lib.] 

As  the  next  tract  belongs  to  this  controversy,  the  title 
follows  here,  although  at  present  I  have  no  authority  to 
attribute  it  to  Mr.  S.  Hieron's  pen. 

11.  A  Dispute  vpon  the  Qvestion  of  Kneeling,  in  the  acte 
of  receiving  the  Sacramentall  bread  and  wine,  proving  it  to 
be  unlaw  full.  Or  a  Third  parte  of  the  Defence  of  the  Minis- 
ters reasons,  for  refusall  of  the  Subscription  and  Conformitie 
requyred.  Against  the  severall  answers,  of  1.  D.  Spark,  in 
his  brotherly  perswasion  to  unitie,  &c:  2.  D.  Covel,  in  his 
booke  against  M.  Iohn  Burges,  3.  Thomas  Hutton,  in  his  2 
booke  against  the  Ministers  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwell.  4. 
Thomas  Sogers  in  his  two  Dialogues,  printed  this  yeare 
1608.     [Quotation,  Proverbs  14.  8.  15.  five  lines.] 

Printed,  anno  1608. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf ;  To  the  Header,  and  Contents,  3  leaves ; 
A  Dispute,  &c.  pp.  166.     [Dr.  W.'s  Lib.] 

12.  a.  A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion :  containing  Certain  Moulds 
or  Forms  of  prayer,  fitted  to  seuerall  occasions,  &  penned  for 
the  furtherance  of  those,  who  haue  more  desire  then  skill  to 
poure  out  their  soules  by  petitions  vnto  God.  By  Sam. 
Hieron.     [Quot.  from  Phil  4.  ver.  6.] 

Imprinted  at  London  by  H.  L.  for  Samuel  Macham,  and 
are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Church-yard  at  the  signe 
of  the  Bull-head.     1608. 

8v0-  (Hazlitt's  Collections  $  Notes,  1876,  pp.  214.) 

12.6 


12.  c. 


A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion The  second  edition.] 

A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion The  third  edition.] 

12.  d.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion The  fourth  edition.] 

12.  e.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion The  fifth  edition.] 
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12./  A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion.  Containing  Certaine 
Mouldes  or  Formes  of  Prayer,  fitted  to  seuerall  occasions,  and 
penned  for  the  furtherance  of  those,  who  haue  more  desire 
then  skill,  to  poure  out  their  soules  by  petition  vnto  God. 
The  sixth  edition. 

At  London  Printed  for  Samvel  Macham,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Church-yard  at  the  eigne  of  the 
Bull-Head.     1613. 

Folio,  in  the  volume  of  "Sermons,"  1614. 

12.  g.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion  ....  The  seventh  edition. 
1615. 

18mo.,  each  page  surrounded  by  a  diapered  or  floreated  border, 
price  £1.  12.  0,  vel.  gilt  (Cornish's  Cat.  Manchester, 
Jan.  1889).] 

12.  A.  A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion  ...  [as  in  1608  edition] 
...  By  Sam.  Hieron.    The  8  Edition.     Phil.  4  ver.  6. 

At  London,  Printed  by  H.  Lownes,  for  Tymothie  Barlow. 
1616. 

12mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  "To  the  Right  Worshipfull,  the  Ladie 
Mary  Strode  of  Newingham  in  Deuon,"  signed 
"  Modbury  the  tenth  of  October  1608,  Your  Ladiships 
in  all  Christian  dutie,  Sam.  Hieron/'  3  leaves ;  to  the 
Christian  Header,  6  leaves;  A  short  Aduertisement 
touching  Preparation  before  Prayer,  4  leaves;  A  Help 
vnto  Deuotion  (in  Black  Letter)  pp.  1-446 ;  A  Table  of 
the  Prayers,  6  pages.  Ornamental  borders  surround  all 
the  pages  in  this  volume.     [B.M.] 

12.  £  [A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion  ....  The  ninth  edition.] 

12.  h  [A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion  ....  The  tenth  edition.] 

12. 1.    A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion  ....  The  eleuenth  edition. 
London,  printed  by  J.  Beale  for  Joyce  Macham  widdow 
1618. 

12mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  2  leaves;  To  the  Christian 
Beader,  4  leaves;  A  short  aduertisement,  3  leaves;  A 
Helpe  vnto  Deuotion,  in  black  letter,  pp.  1-454 ;  A 
Table  of  the  Prayers,  3  leaves.  Ornamental  borders 
surround  all  the  pages  and  on  page  1  are  two  cuts.  1. 
A  crowned  lion  with  roses,  &c.  2.  A  Unicorn  with 
thistles,  &c.     [B.M.] 

12.  m.  A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion  ....  The  eleventh  Edition. 
[sic] 
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At  London  Printed  by  Iohn  Beale  for  Ioyce  Macham 
Widow,  1619. 

Folio,  in  the  "Works,"  1620. 

12.  n.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion  ....  The  twelueth 
Edition.] 

12.  o.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion  :  .  .  .  The  thirteenth 
Edition. 

London  printed  by  Jo.  Beale,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  George 
Latham  1620. 

12 mo.  Collation  as  in  1618  edition.  Ornamental  borders; 
Black  Letter.     [B.M.] 

12.  p.  A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion  ....  The  thirteenth 
Edition  [sic.] 

At  London,  Printed  by  John  Beale  for  Joyce  Macham 
widow,  1625. 

Folio,  in  the  "Works,"  1624-5. 

12.  q.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion  ....  The  fourteenth 
Edition.] 

12.  r.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion  ....  The  fifteenth 
Edition.] 

12  5.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion  ....  The  sixteenth 
Edition.] 

12  t.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion  ....  The  seventeenth 
Edition.] 

12.  u.  A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion   ....   The   eighteenth 
Edition. 
London,  Printed  by  John  Beale,  1635. 

12mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  3  leaves;  To  the  Christian 
Reader,  3  leaves;  A  short  advertisement,  2  leaves;  A 
Table  of  the  Contents,  2  leaves;  A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion, 
(in  black  letter),  pp.  1-400;  Ornamental  borders,  bat 
plainer  than  in  previous  editions.  [B.M.] 

12w.  [A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion  ....  The  nineteenth 
Edition.] 

12.  x.  A  Helpe  vnto   Devotion   ....   The  Twentieth 
Edition. 
London,  Printed  by  John  Beale  MDCXXXVI. 

12mo.  Collation  as  in  1635  edition,  except  "A  Helpe  vnto 
Devotion,  pp.  1-396.     Black  Letter.     [B.M.] 
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12.  y.  [A  Help  unto  Devotion  ....  1644 
12mo.  Black  Letter,  10/6  veL  (Readers  Cat.  Feb.  1889).] 

12.  z.  [A  Helpe  unto  Devotion  ....  1650. 
12mo.  Black  Letter.  (Holmes  Cat.  voL  ij.  p.  84).] 

13.  Three  Sermons :  A  remedie  for  Securitie.  The  ruine 
of  God's  Enemies.  The  Worldlings  Downfall  By  Samuel 
Hieron.    [Quot.  2  Pet.  i  13,  three  lines.] 

Printed  by  Cantrell  Legge,  Printer  to  the  Vniversitie  of 
Cambridge.  1609.  And  are  to  be  sold  by  Samuel  Macham 
in  Pauls  Churchyard  at  the  signe  of  the  Bulls  head. 

4  to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Sermons  pp.  53;  Texts  James  4.9.  Judges 
5.31.  Psalm  49.12.  No  Epistle  Dedicatorie ;  probably 
lost  from  this  copy.  When  reprinted  in  the  folio  of 
1614,  they  are  dedicated  "To  the  Worshipfull,  my  much 
respected  friend  Mris.  Mary  Prideavx,  of  Netherton  in 
Deuonsh." 

"This  is  the  best  I  haue,  wherewith  to  requite  my 
well  deseruing  friends  ;  amongst  whome  if  1  should  not 
number  you,  whose  acquaintance  and  well  wishing  to  me 
was  through  Gods  prouidence,  one  of  the  first  occasions 
of  my  settlement  in  these  parts,  and  whose  loue  to  me 
and  mine,  1  tasted  in  such  kinde  measure  when  I  first 
came  to  pitch  where  1  yet  remaine,  I  might  well  be  taxed 
as  unthankefull."  (Ep.  Ded.J    [Dr.  W.'s  Lib.] 

14.  The  Abridgement  of  the  Gospell :  Or  the  order  and 
covrse  of  mans  saluation,  as  it  is  set  foorth  by  Zacharie  the 
father  of  Iohn  Baptist,  Luke  i.  67  &c.  and  further  opened  in 
ten  Sermons  thereupon :  By  Sam.  Hieron.  [Quotation,  3 
lines.] 

LONDON  Printed  by  M.  Bradwood  for  Samuel  Macham, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Churchyard,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Bull-head.     Anno  1609. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  To  the  Reader,  1  leaf,  pp.  123. 

In  the  "Sermons."  1614.  fol.  a  dedication  to  "Sir 
Anthony  Rous  of  Halton  in  Cornewall"  is  substituted 
for  the  address  "  To  the  Reader."     [J.I.D.] 

15.  The  Spiritvall  Sonne-ship:  as  it  hath  beene  collected 
out  of  1  John  3.  1.  and  deliuered  in  two  Sermons:  By 
Samvel  Hieron.  Hereunto  is  annexed  The  Mariage- 
blessing,  preached  at  a  Wedding.  Prou.  11,  30.  He  that 
winneth  Soules  is  wise. 
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AT  LONDON  Printed  by  William  Hall  for  Samuel  Macham 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Church-yard  at  the  signs 
of  the  Bull-head.     1611. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatorie  "To  the  Right 
Worahipfull,  and  my  much-to-be-respected  Friend,  Sir 
lohn  Pointz,  Knight,  one  of  his  Maiesties  Pensioners," 
1  leaf;  To  the  Christian  Reader,  1  leaf;  The  Spirituall 
Sonne-ship,  pp.  1-58;  The  Mariage-Blessing,  on  Ruth 
iiij.  11,  12,  pp.  59-81.     [Mr.  J.  Brook ing-Ro we.] 

16.  a.  The  life  and  death  of  Dorcas.  Wherein,  hee  that 
pleaseth  to  reade,  may  finde  both  good  direction  for  the 
ordering  of  his  Course :  and  a  necessary  warning  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  End.  By  Samuel  Hieron.  Psalm  92.  ver. 
12 

London,  Printed  by  Melch.  Brad  wood  for  Samuel  Macham, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Church-yard  at  the 
signe  of  the  Bulhead.     1612. 

4to.  1  leaf  blank ;  Title,  1  leaf :  Dedication  "  To  my  much 
Honoured  Lady,  the  Lady  Margaret  Hole  of  Winburie  in 
Deuonsh."  1  leaf;  Illustrative  table,  1  leaf;  Sermon  on 
Acts  ix.  36,  pp.  21 ;  1  leaf  blank.     [Bod.] 

16.  ft.  The  life  and  Death  of  Dorcas By  Samvel 

Hieron 

London  printed  by  Melch.  Bradwood  for  Samvel  Macham, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paul's  Church-yard  at  the 
signe  of  the  Bull-head  1613. 

4to.  A  reprint  of  the  1612  edition,  with  very  trifling  altera- 
tions, such  as,  "  To  my  mvch  Honoured  Lady,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Hele  of  Wenburie  in  Deuon."     [B.M.] 

17.  The  Bridegroome  by  Samuel  Hieron. 

London  Printed  for  Samuel  Machamt  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Pauls  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Bull-head. 
1613. 

8vo.  1  leaf  blank;  Title,  1  leaf;  The  Epistle  Dedicatorie 
*'  To  the  right  Worahipfull  and  vertuous  Ladie,  the  Ladie 
Bright  Halsewell,  of  Halsewell  in  Sommerset,"  1  leaf; 
Sermon  on  Matt.  ix.  15,  pp.  42. 

"  It  was  deliuered  at  the  Nuptials  of  your  hopefull 
Heire."     (Ep.  Bed.)     [Bod.] 

18.  The  Baptizing  of  the  Eunuch .  In  three  Sermons  vpon 
Act  8.  36,  37.  38.    By  Samvel  Hieron.    Marke  16.  16.  .  .  . 
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London,  Printed  by  Melch.  Bradwood  for  Samvel  Macham, 
and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  church-yard  at  the 
eigne  of  the  Bull-head  1613. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  "To  my  verie  worshipfull  good  friend 
George  Chvdleigh  of  Strachley  in  Deuon  Esquire,"  dated 
"  Modbury  this  27  of  Ianuary.  Your  worships  remem- 
brancer to  the  throne  of  grace,  Sam.  Hieron,"  1  leaf; 
The  Baptizing,  pp.  1-56.     [B.M.] 

19.  All  the  Sermons  of  Samvel  Hieron,  Minister  of  Gods 
Word,  at  Modbvry  in  Deuon.  heretofore  sunderly  published, 
now  diligently  reuised,  and  collected  together  into  one 
Volume. 

Herevnto  are  annexed  of  the  same  Avthors, 

1  The  Preachers  Plea. 

2  An  Answer  to  a  Popish  Bime. 

3  The  Doctrine  of  the  Beginning  of  Christ,  in  forme 

of  a  Catechism  e. 

4  An  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion. 

Psalme  40.  10.  I  haue  not  concealed  thy  Mercie  and 
Truth  from  the  great  Congregation. 

Greg,  in  Ezek.  Horn.  3.  The  Preacher  should  be  as  the 
Smythes  burning  yron,  which  not  onely  heateth  those  that 
are  neere,  but  casteth  sparkes  afarre  off. 

Printed  at  London  by  Iohn  Legatt,  Printer  to  the  Vniuer- 
sitie  of  Cambridge.     1614. 

Folio.  Title,  1  leaf;  To  the  Header,  dated,  "From  my 
charge  at  Modbury.  January,  28,  1614,"  and  signed, 
"Thine  in  our  common  Saviour,  Sam.  Hieron,"  1  leaf; 
"The  Titles,  Texts,  and  Doctrines  of  the  seuerall  Ser- 
mons," 4  leaves ;  Title  to  "  The  Christians  Iovrnall.  and 
the  Minoritie  of  the  Saints  .  .  .  .  1613,"  1  leaf;  Ep. 
Ded.  to — Sir  Francis  Barrington,  1  leaf;  pp.  659.  Be- 
tween pp.  164  and  165,  2  unnumbered  leaves;  between 
pp.  195  and  197,  2  unnumbered  leaves;  between  pp. 
232  and  233,  2  unnumbered  leaves ;  between  pp.  392 
and  393,  2  unnumbered  leaves;  between  pp.  428  and 
429,  2  unnumbered  leaves ;  between  pp.  448  and  449,  2 
unnumbered  leaves;  between  pp.  466  and  467,  2  un- 
numbered leaves;  between  pp.  476  and  477,  2  unnum- 
bered leaves;  between  pp.  552  and  553,  3  unnumbered 
leaves  ;  between  pp.  576  and  577,  2  unnumbered  leaves; 
between  584  and  585,  4  unnumbered  leaves.  These 
unnumbered  leaves  consist  of  Titles,  Dedications,  and  To 
the  Reader.     Page  576  is  misprinted  578.     [J.LD.] 
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This  Volume  contains  : — 

The  Christians  Iournall,  3  sermons  on  Matt.  7. 13, 14.    p.  1-28. 

The  Minoritie  of  the  Saints,  on  Mar.  10.  15.     p.  29-35. 

Truth's  Purchase,  2  sermons  on  Prov.  23.  23.     p.  41-65. 

The  Dignity  of  the  Scriptures,  3  sermons  on  Hosea,  8.  12. 
p.  71-92. 

The  Abridgement  of  the  Gospel,  The  first  part,  7  sermons  on 

Luke  1.  67.     p.  97-140. 
The  Abridgement  of  the  Gospel,  The  second  part)  3  sermons 

on  Luke  1.  76.     p.     145-163. 
The  Back-parts  of  Iehouah,  4  sermons  on  Exod.  34.  6,  7» 

p.  165-195. 

The   Worth   of  the   Water  of  Life,   on   Iohn   4.    13,    14. 

p.  197-207. 
Dauids   Longing    and    Davids    Love,   on  Psal.    119.    174. 

p.  208-218. 

The  good  Fight,  on  2  Tim.  4.  7.     p.  219-231. 

The  Discouerie  of  Hypocrisie,  2  sermons  on  Matt.   3.   10. 
p.  233-249. 

The  perfite  patterne  of  true  Conuersion,  3  sermons  on  Matt. 
13,  44.     p.  250-276. 

The  baptizing  of  the  Eunuch,  3  sermons  on  Acts  8.  36-38. 
p.  281-308. 

The  Try  all   of    Adoption,    2   sermons   on    1    John,   3.    10. 
p.  313-326. 

The  Plat-forme  of  Obedience,  2  sermons  on  Rom.  6.  12,  13. 
p.  327-343. 

The    spirituall    sonne-ship,    2    sermons   on    1    Iohn,    3.    1. 
p.  349-377. 

The  life  and  death  of  Dorcas,  on  Acts  9.  36.     p.  383-392. 

The  spirituall  Tillage,  2  sermons  on  Prov.  11.  8,  and  22.  8. 
p.  393-403. 

The  Marriage-Blessing,  on  Ruth  4.  11,  12.     p.  404-415. 

The  olde-man  and  the  new-man,  on  Iohn  3,  6.     p.  416-427. 

The  remedie  of  Securitie,  on  lam.  4.  9.     p.  429-440. 

The  mine  of  Gods  enemies,  on  Iudg.  5.  31.     p.  441-447. 

The  worldlings  downe-fall,  on  Psal.  49.  12.     p.  449-455. 

The  Wisemans  Verdict,  on  Prov.  14.  32.     p.  456-466. 

The  Bridegroome,  on  Matt.  9.  15.     p.  467-475. 

The  Preachers  Plea.     p.  477-551. 

An  Answer  to  a  Popish  Rime.     p.  553-576. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Beginning  of  Christ,     p.  577-584. 

A  Helpe  vnto  Devotion,     p.  585-659. 
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"  To  the  Reader. 

)hold  here  (good  Reader)  I  haue  taken  heart 
hy  thy  good  acceptance  of  my  poore  endea- 
uours,  formerly  sent  forth  at  sundry  times, 
and  in  smaller-bookes  apart,  now  to  present 
thee  with  all  at  once  coupled  together  in  one 
Volumne.  One  onely  Sermon  I  haue  added  to  make 
the  number  euen.  I  haue  laboured  that  all  may  come 
into  thy  hands  without  maymes,  and  haue  therefore  read 
ouer  euery  line,  &  examined  euery  quoted  place,  &  cor- 
rected whatsoeuer  in  the  former  editions  was  escaped: 
Glad  should  I  be  thou  mightest  receiue  the  whole  from 
the  Printer  in  the  same  plight,  wherein  I  sent  it :  If  not, 
and  that  thou  here  and  there  meet  with  some  defaults, 
let  thy  charity  forgiue  it,  and  thy  care  in  reading  make 
the  best  of  it  that  thou  mayest  My  selfe  dwell  farre 
from  the  Presse  :  and  it  requireth  much  time  to  conuey 
sheetes  too  and  fro,  betwixt  the  Compositors  and  mee. 
For  so  much  as  I  haue  seene,  I  must  needs  approoue  their 
care,  and  acknowledge  that  albeit  euery  particular  is  not 
as  I  would,  yet  the  Escapes  are  fewer  then  I  feared : 
some  I  shall  cause  to  be  adioyned,  if  I  cannot  haue  the 
opportunity  to  suruey  all :  my  purpose  was  to  haue 
annexed  a  table  of  the  chiefe  things,  but  the  hast  of  the 
Printer,  and  my  Remotenesse  from  the  Citie,  I  suppose 
will  not  suffer  it.  To  make  some  supply  for  that  defect, 
(if  it  cannot  be  preuented)  I  haue  collected  together  the 
Heads  of  Doctrine  handled  in  the  Sermons,  and  giuen 
order  to  prefixe  them,  that  thereby  thou  maist  be  some- 
what holpen  in  thy  reading.  If  by  my  paines  herein, 
thou  shalt  reape  (through  Gods  good  hand  vpon  vs  both) 
any  comfort  to  thy  soule,  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  fulfill 
my  course,  lest  by  any  meanes  after  I  haue  preached 
vnto  others,  I  my  selfe  should  be  reprooued.  Farewell 
From  my  charge  at  Modbury.  Ianuary  28.  1614. 

Thine  in  our  common  Sauiour, 
Sam.  Hieron." 

20. a.  The  Dignitie  of  Preaching:  in  a  Sermon  vpon  L 
Thessal.  5.  20.  By  Sam.  Hieron.  Rom.  10.  15.  How 
beautifull  are  the  feete  of  them  which  bring  glad  tydings  of 
peace  ? 

AT  LONDON  Printed  by  Felix  Kyngston  for  William 
Welby,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  signe  of  the 
Swanne  in  Pauls  Churchyard,  1615. 

4to.      Title,    1     leaf;    Epistle    Dedicatorie    "To    the    right 
worshipfull  Knights,  Sir  Fardinando  Gorges,  Commander 
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of  his  Maiesties  Fort  at  Plim  mouth,  Sir  William  Strode 
of  Newingham,  Sir  Warwick  Hele  of  Wenbury,  Sir 
Christopher  Harys  of  Kadford,  and  to  the  Worsh. 
George  Chvdleigh  of  Strachleigh  Esquier,"  signed  "  Sam. 
Hieron.  From  Wodbury,  1615,"  1  leaf;  Sermon,  pp. 
23.  Dated  at  the  end  "Wodbury,  tirst  of  August. 
1615."  "  Woodbury"  I  suppose  to  be  a  printer's  error 
for  "  Jfodbury."     [Mr.  J.  Brooking- Howe.] 

20. ft.  The  dignity  of  preaching:  In  a  Sermon  upon  1 
Thessal  5.  20.     By  Sam.  Hieron.     Rom.  10.  15 

At  London  Printed  by  F.  K.  for  W.  Welby,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  at  the  signe  of  the  Swanne  in  Pauls 
Churchyard.  1616. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatory  "To  the  right 
Worshipfull  Knights  Sr  Fardinando  Gorges,  Commander 
of  his  Maiesties  Forces  at  Plimmouth,  Sr  William  Strode 
of  Newingham,  Sr  Warwick  Hele  of  Wenbury,  Sr 
Christopher  Harts  of  Radford,  and  to  the  worshipfull 
George  Chvdleigh  of  Strachleigh  Esquire,"  2  leaves ;  pp. 
56. 

The  above  gentlemen  had  been  led  "  to  commiserate 
and  to  helpe  the  spirituall  necessity  of  an  vntaught 
Towne  by  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  weekely 
Lecture  in  it ; "  Hieron  was  chosen  by  them  one  of  the 
lecturers,  and  delivered  this  sermon  when  his  "  first  turn 
came."     (Ep.  Ded.J     [Bod.] 

21.  Three  Sermons  ful  of  necessarie  Advertisements,  and 
gracious  Comforts,  for  all  those  whose  care  is  to  worke  out 
their  own  Salvation  with  feare  and  trembling.  By  Sam. 
Hieron.     Luke  17.  3.     Take  heede  to  your  selves. 

London,  Printed  by  B.  A.  for  Richard  Woodroffe :  and  are 
*  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Churchyard,  at  the  Signe 
of  the  Golden  Key.  1616. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  The  Epistle  Dedicatorie  "To  my  uerie 
Honourable  good  Lady,  the  Lady  Margaret  Hele  of 
Wenbury  in  Devon,"  dated  "From  Modbury,  1615,"  2 
leaves;  Sermons  on  1  Thes.  v.  19.  and  Luke  xxii.  31, 
32,  leaves  4-69.     [Bod.] 

22.  [Certaine  Vsefull  Meditations  touching  Death. 
Collected  out  of  St.  Pauls  words,  Phil.  1.  23.  Desiring  to  be 
loosed  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  best  of  all.  By 
Samuel  Hieron.  lob  14.  14.  Dedicated  "To  the  Eight 
honourable  Lady,  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countesse  of  Cumber- 

.  land,"  and  signed  "  Your  Honours  in  the  best  of  my  poore 
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sendee,  Sam.  Hieron.     From  Modbury  in  Deuon,  the  31  of 
Ianu.  1615." 

In  six  chapters.     I  have  not  yet  found  this  little  book.] 

23.  The  Doctrines  Triall :  Shewing  both  the  necessity  and 
the  way  of  trying  what  is  taught,  in  a  sermon  upon  1 
Tbess.  5.  21.  By  Sam.  Hieron.  1  Cor.  10.  15.  Judge  yee 
what  I  say. 

At  London,  Printed  by  Humfrey  Loivnes,  for  William 
Butler ;  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Saint  Dunstanes 
Church- yard  in  Fleet-street.  1616. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf ;  The  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  To  my  reverend 
friend  Mr.  D.  Chaderton,  Master  of  Emanvell  Colledge 
in  Cambridge,"  3  leaves  ;  pp.  98.     [Bod.] 

"You  were  (long  since)  one  of  those  iudicious  and 
painefull  Diuines,  at  whose  feete  I  sate  (with  many 
others)  in  the  dayes  of  my  preparation  to  that  worke, 
wherein  I  now  am  imployed."    (Ep.  Ded.) 

24  Davids  Penitentiall  Psalme  opened :  In  thirtie  seuerall 
Lectures  thereon.     By  Sam.  Hieron.    Ezek.  18,  30. 

Printed  by  Cantrell  Legge,  Printer  to  the  Vniversitie  of 
Cambridge,  1617. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  "To  the  Right  Honourable  William  Earle 
of  Pembroke,  (sic.)  Lord  Herbert  of  Cardiffe,  Marmion, 
and  S.  Quintin,  Knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Garter,  Lord  Chamberlaine  of  his  Maiesties  Houshold, 
(sic.)  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stanneryes  of  Deuon  and 
Cornwall,  one  of  his  Highnesses  most  Honourable  Priuie 
Councell,  my  very  good  Lord,"  signed  "  Your  Honours 
seruant,  Sam.  Hieron.  From  my  charge  at  Modburie  in 
Deuon.  Ianuar.  20.  1617."  2  leaves;  "To  the  Christian 
Reader,"  2  leaves ;  The  Doctrines  handled,  4  leaves ; 
Psalme  LI.  pp.  1-604  ;  The  Table,  5  leaves.     [B.M.] 

"  Right  Honovrable,  That  which  I  lately  presented  to 
your  Honour  in  London  in  writing,  and  which  it  pleased 
you  to  accept,  at  such  time  as  you  vouchsafed  to  admmit 
me  into  your  Service,  is  now  returned  backe  in  Print,  in 
a  manner  glorying  in  it,  that  it  may  come  abroad  into 
the  world  vnder  the  protection  of  your  worthy  name.  .  .  . 
(Ep.  Ded.) 

25.  The  Spirituall  Fishing.  A  Sermon  preached  in 
Cambridge  by  that  Reverend  and  Iudicious  Divine,  Mr. 
Samuel  Hieron.  Printed  by  the  true  Copie  written  with  his 
owne  hands  a  little  before  his  decease.     Luke  5,  Vers.  10. 
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The  last  words  of  the  Verse.  Henceforth  thou  shalt  catch 
Men. 

At  London  Printed  by  Iohn  Beale,  for  widow  Helme,  and 
are  to  bee  sold  at  her  shop  under  Sl  Dunstans  Church  in  Fleet- 
street  1618. 

4to.  One  leaf  blank ;  Title,  1  leaf ;  The  Epistle  Dedicatory 
"  To  the  Worshipfull,  Religious,  and  Vertuous  Lady,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Yeluerton,  Wife  to  the  much  honoured, 
Sir  Henry  Yeluerton  Knight,  the  Kings  Atturney 
GeneraH,"  signed  I.  B.  [Iohn  Beale?],  1  leaf;  to  the 
Christian  Reader,  signed  E.  C.  1  leaf ;  pp.  22 ;  1  leaf 
blank.     [Bod.] 

"  It  was  preached  in  a  famous  Vniversitie,  in  a  most 
learned  &  ful  Auditory,  it  was  hard  with  attention  (his 
goodly  voyce  and  sanctified  gesture  enliuening  the 
hearers :)  afterwards  it  was  spoken  of  with  reuerence  and 
affection ;  as  both  hearing  it,  and  hearing  of  it,  I  can 
truly  auouch,  it  was  his  farewell  Sermon  to  his  Mother 
Vniuersitie,  although  not  (I  suppose)  in  the  Authors 
intent,  yet  in  the  euent."    (To  the  Reader.) 

26.  a.  The  Sermons  of  Master  Samvel  Hieron,  Formerly 
collected  together  by  himselfe,  and  published  in  one  volvme 
in  his  life  time.  Herevnto  are  annexed  of  the  same  Avthors, 
(sic.) 

1.  The  Preachers  Plea. 

2.  An  Answer  to  a  Popish  Rime. 

3.  Meditations  touching  Death. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Beginning  of  Christ  in  forme 

of  a  Catechisme. 

5.  An  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion. 

With  fiue  Sermons  not  heretofore  published.  [Quot8. 
Psalme  40  ver.  10,  Greg,  in  Ezek.  Horn.  3.] 

At  London,  Printed  for  Thomas  Man  dwelling  in  Pater 
noster  Row  at  the  eigne  of  the  Talbot  1620. 

Folio.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  "  —  Sr  Henry 
Yelverton,  Knight,  Attvrney  Generall  to  his  Maiestie; 
and  to  the  —  Ladie  Margaret  Yeluerton  his  wife,"  signed 
"L  B."  (?  John  Beale)  and  A  Table  of  the  Sermons,  1 
leaf;  The  Titles,  Texts,  and  Doctrines  of  the  seuerall 
Sermons,  4  leaves ;  Title  to  "  The  Christians  Iovrnaiy' 
and  Dedication,  2  leaves ;  pp.  763.  An  Alphabetical! 
Table,  7  leaves ;  Between  pp.  164  and  165,  2  unnumbered 
leaves  ;  between  pp.  196  and  197,  2  unnumbered  leaves ; 
between  pp.  232  and  233,  2  unnumbered  leaves ;  between 
VOL.  XXIV.  2  K 
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pp.  392  and  393,  2  unnumbered  leaves ;  between  pp.  428 
and  429,  2  unnumbered  leaves ;  between  pp.  448  and  449, 
2  unnumbered  leaves ;  between  pp.  446  and  447,  2  un- 
numbered leaves ;  between  pp.  476  and  477,  2  unnum- 
bered leaves;  between  pp.  552  and  553,  3  unnumbered 
leaves ;  between  pp.  576  and  577,  2  unnumbered  leaves. 
[J.I.D.] 

This  Volume  contains : 

The  Christians  Iournall,  page  1. 
The  Minoritie  of  the  Saints,  p.  29. 
Truthes  Purchase,  p.  41. 
The  dignitie  of  the  Scripture,  p.  71. 
The  Abridgement  of  the  Gospell,  p.  97. 
The  Backparts  of  Iehouah,  p.  165. 
The  Worth  of  the  Water  of  Life,  p.  197. 
Dauids  longing  and  Dauids  loue,  p.  208. 
The  good  Fight,  p.  219. 
The  Discouery  of  Hypocrisie,  p.  233. 
The  Perfect  Patterne  of  true  Conuersion,  p.  250. 
The  Baptizing  of  the  Eunuch,  p.  281. 
The  Try  all  of  Adoption,  p.  313. 
The  Plat-forme  of  Obedience,  p.  327. 
The  Spirtuall  Sun-ship,  [sic.]  p.  349. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Dorcas,  p.  383. 
The  Spirituall  Tillage,  p.  393. 
The  Marriage  Blessing,  p.  404. 
The  Old  Man  and  the  New,  p.  416. 
A  Remedie  for  Securitie,  p.  429. 
The  Ruine  of  Gods  Enemies,  p.  441. 
The  Worldlings  Down-fall,  p.  449. 
The  Wise-mans  Verdit,  p.  456. 
The  Bridegroome,  p.  467. 
The  Preachers  Plea,  p.  477. 
An  Answer  to  a  Popish  Rime,  p.  553. 
The  Dignitie  of  Preaching,  p.  577. 
The  Spirituall  Mans  Taske,  p.  595. 
A  Caueat  and  a  Comfort  for  Beleeuers,  p.  613. 
The  Spirituall  Fishing,  p.  639. 
Meditations  touching  Death,  p.  651. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Beginning  of  Christ,  p.  673,  mis- 
printed 577. 
A  Helpe  vnto  Deuotion,  p.  689-763. 

The  five  pieces  interposed  between  An  Anwser  to  a 
Popish  Rime,  and  The  Doctrine  of  the  Beginning  of 
Christy  are  additional  to  the  tracts  in  the  Sermons,  1614. 

With  this  volume  was  published  the  following : 
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The  Workes  of  Mr.  Sam.  Hieron  late  Pastor  of  Modbury 
Deuon.     The  Second  Volume.  Iohn.  5.  35.     He  was  a 
irning  and  a  shining  light. 

London  Printed  by  Wi.  Stansby  and  are  to  be  sold  by  I. 
irker. 

Folio.  An  engraved  title  by  R.  Elstracke,  sculpit,  1  leaf; 
Epistle  Dedicatorie  .To  —  Iohn  [Bridgeman],  Lord 
Bisshop  of  Chester,  by  W.  S[tansby]],  1  leaf ;  To  the 
Reader,  dated  "London,  St.  Barth.  Exchange,  March 
29.  1620,"  and  signed  Robert  Hill,  2  leaves;  The  Titles, 
Texts,  and  Doctrines,  of  the  severall  Sermons,  4  leaves ; 
Title  "  The  Doctrines  Triall,"  1  leaf ;  Epistle  Dedicatorie 
To  —  Dr.  Chaderton,  Master  of  Emanvell  Colledge  in 
Cambridge,"  1  leaf;  Titles  and  Texts  of  Scriptvre 
handled  in  this  booke,  1  leaf;  pp.  500 ;  a  Briefe 
Direction  for  the  Commers  to  the  Lords  Table,  1  leafe ; 
An  Alphabetical  Table. 

Contents  of  this  Volume : 

The  Doctrines  Triall,  on  1  Thes.  5.  21.  p.  1. 

The  Christians  Liue-Lood,  on  Matt.  6.  33.  p.  23. — 

dated  24  Nov.  1616. 
Penance  for  Sinne,  on  Psalme  li.  in  30  Lectures,  p. 

59-419.  dated  Ianuar.  20.  1617. 
A  Present  for  Caesar,  in  2  Sermons  on  Luke  20.  25, 

p.  431. 
*  A  bargain  of  Salt.     In  two  Sermons  on  Mark  9.  50. 

p.  461. 
A  Briefe  direction  for  the  Commers  to  the  Lords 

Table,  1  leaf  unnumbered. 

*  "  A  Bargaine  of  Salt.      In  two  Sermons.      Preached  in  a 

Lecture  held  at  Plimton The  latter  whereof 

was  the  last  that  euer  this  Author  preached.  Published 
since  his  death,  according  to  the  perfect  copie  which  he 
left  written  with  his  owne  hand." 

"Hee  was  the  sonne  of  a  most  worthy  Pastor,  who 
being  much  respected  by  that  true  Saint  of  God,  Master 
Fox ,  was  perswaded  to  leave  teaching  of  children,  in 
which  arte  he  was  one  of  the  worthies  of  his  time,  to 
take  vpon  him  the  teaching  of  men.  And  being  placed 
at  Epping  in  the  Countie  of  Esspx,  did  for  many  yeeres 
together  so  labour  in  his  calling,  that  it  pleased  God  by 
his  Ministrie  to  adde  vnto  the  Church  many  that  should 
be  saued.  I  know  not  how  many  children  he  left 
behind  him,  this  one,  was  instead  of,  and  aboue  many. 
....  To  the  end  he  might  proue  a  profitable  Teacher, 
he  was  first  educated  by  his  learned  Father,  and  from 
him  conueyed  to  the  Kings  Schoole  neare  Windsore,  from 

2  k  2 
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whence  hee  was  chosen  to  Kings  Colledge  in  Cambridge  ; 
where  hee  made  such  progresse  in  few  yeares,  that  at  his 
first  shewing  of  himselfe  in  that  Colledge,  hee  preached 
with  such  approbation  and  applause,  that  to  mee,  who 
heard  him  often  in  his  yong  yeares,  hee  seemed  rather  a 
Bachelor  in  Diuinitie,  then  a  Bachelor  of  Artes,  and 
rather  a  Diuine  of  fortie,  then  foure  and  twentie  yeares 
age :  yea,  hee  was  so  much  admired,  that  hee  became  of 
such  note,  whilst  he  stayed  in  London,  that  many  Con- 
gregations, yea  and  the  Innes  of  Court  greatly  desired  to 
enioy  his  Ministrie.  But  being  by  that  most  learned 
and  worthy  Prouest,  Sir  Henrie  Sauil,  called  to  a  charge 
in  the  gift  of  Eaton  Colledge,  hee  following  that  Call,  did 
so  demeane  himselfe  in  that  place  till  hee  dyed,  that  not 
only  the  people  of  Modbury  in  Deuon,  but  many  other 
places  in  that  Countie  and  Countrie  were  much  com- 
forted by  his  paynes  in  preaching.  He  was  reuerenced 
of  the  poore,  admired  of  the  rich,  countenanced  of  the 

great  ones,  and  respected  of  all "     (Hill's  Ep.  to 

the  Reader.) 

26.  b.  The  Sermons  ....  [as  in  1620  edition]. 
London,  Printed  by  Iohn  Legatt,  1624. 

The  same  description  as  the  edition  of  1620,  except  that  after 
p.  763,  between  "  A  Helpe  unto  Deuc^on,"  and  the 
Alphabetical  Index,  there  are  two  unnumbered  leaves,  con- 
taining "A  Relation  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hierons  death, 
sent  by  his  Phisition  to  a  Friend  of  his."     signed  R.  I. 

26.  c.     Engraved     Title.       The    Workes    of    Mr.    Sam. 
Hieron  .... 

London,  Printed  by  William  Stansby  and  John  Beale. 

Printed   Title.      The  Sermons  of    Master  Samuel 
Hieron  .... 

London,  Printed  by  John  Beale.  1635. 

Folio.  Title,  1  leaf;  To  the  Right  Worshipfull  Sir  John 
Bankes,  Kt.  His  Maiesties  Atturney  Generall,  signed 
I.  B.,  1  page;  A  Table,  1  page;  The  Titles,  &c,  4 
leaves ;  Sermons,  pp.  1-764. 

The  Workes  of  Mr.  Sam.  Hieron,  late  Pastor  of  Modbvry 

in  Devon.     The  Second  Volume.     Iohn  5.  35 

London,  Printed  by  William  Stansby,  1634. 

Folio.  Title,  1  leaf ;  To  Iohn,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  1  leaf; 
To  the  Reader,  signed  "  London,  St.  Barth.  Exchange, 
March  29.  1620.  Thine  in  the  Lord,  Robert  Hill,  2 
leaves ;  Titles,  4  leaves ;  Sermons,  pp.  1-500 ;  A  Brief 
Direction,  1  leaf;  Alphabetical  Table,  5  leaves.    [B.  M.] 
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27.  a.  Aarons  Bells .  A-Sovnding.  In  a  Sermon,  tending 
cheiftly  to  admonish  the  ministerie,  of  their  charge,  &  duty. 
Preached  by  M.  Samvel  Hieron  at  a  general!  visitation  neere 
Bri8tow.  And  now  published  by  them  to  whom  his  coppy 
was  entrusted  after  his  death.  Mai.  2. 1.  And  now  6  Preists 
this  commandment  is  for  you.  PRINTED.  1623.  [No 
name  or  place.] 

4to.     Title,  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  and  A  Post-script,  3  leaves ; 
Sermon  on  Col.  iv.  17.     pp.  37.     [J.I.D.] 

"  Know,  that  it  was  printed,  where,  our  language  is  a 
stranger :  and  by  such,  as  could  neither  vnderstand,  nor 
speak e  the  same." 

27.  ft.  A  Word  of  Advice  to  the  Non-Resident  Clergy,  &c. 
In  a  Sermon  Tending  Chiefly  to  admonish  Ministers  of  their 
charge  and  duty :  And  proving  That  Non-Residence  is  Un- 
lawful. And  the  Ordaining  Novices,  and  Substituting  Curates 
that  are  Ignorant,  or  of  ill  Lives,  to  officiate  in  God's  Temple, 
Wicked,  and  the  greatest  Wrong  that  can  be  done  to  the 
Souls  of  Men.  Preach'd  by  the  late  Rev.  and  pious  Divine 
Mr.  Samuel  Hieron,  at  a  general  Visitation  of  the  Clergy. 
Mai.  ii.  1. — And  now,  0  ye  Priests,  this  Commandment  is  for 
you. 

The  Second  Edition,  with  the  Addition  of  a  Postscript  con- 
cerning Ordination  (from  a  late  learned  Bishop)  and  Non- 
Residence. 

London :  Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Isted,  Bookseller,  at  the 
Golden  Ball,  between  St.  Dunstan's  Church  and  Chancery- 
lane  in  Fleetstreet.  M.DCC.XXV.  (Price  stitch'd  Six 
Pence.) 

8vo.     pp.  viij.  39,  and  1  p.  of  advertisements.     [Bod.] 

An  Expedient  To  make  the  Church  of  England  the  Most 
Flourishing  Church  in  the  World  ...  By  a  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  England  [i.e.,  Thomas  Allen  of  Kettering  in  North- 
amptonshire.] 

London :  Printed  for  J.  Bettenham  at  the  Crown  in  Pater- 
Noster-Row.     MDCCXIX.     Price  Is.  6d. 

8vo.  On  pp.  47-56  is  found  "The  Supplement*  or  Three 
Prayers,  Taken  out  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  and 
Humble  Mr.  Hieron,  a  Worthy  Member  of  King's- 
College  in  Cambridge,  about  the  year  1600." 

The  prayers  are, — 

The  Pastors  suit  for  himself  and  People. 

The  Prayer  of  the  Flock  for  their  Faithful  Shepherd. 

The  Student's  Prayer  designed  for  Holy  Orders.    [B.M.] 
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HieroDS  last  Fare-well.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Modbvry 
in  Devon,  at  the  Funerall  of  that  Keuerend  and  faithfull 
Seruant  of  Iesvs  Christ,  Master  Samvel  Hieron,  sometimes 
Preacher  thera  By  I.  B.  lob  I.  9.  Doth  lob  serue  God 
for  nought  ? 

London  Printed  by  William  Stansby  for  William  Butter, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Saint  Dunstanes  Church- 
yard in  Fleetstreet.     1618. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicate* rie  "To  the  mveh  hon- 
ovred  Lady,  and  my  very  good  friend,  The  Lady  Margaret 
Hele,  of  Winbvry  in  Devon,"  2  leaves ;  To  the  Header, 
1  leaf;  Sermon  on  2  Tim.  iv.  7.     pp.  33.     [J.I.D.] 

This  sermon  by  John  Barlow,  then  of  Plymouth,  gives 
no  information  about  Hieron.  The  preacher  having 
assigned  reasons  for  his  dedication  to  Lady  Hele,  adds 
"  More  reasons  might  bee  added,  for  to  excuse  this  my 
bo  Id  d  esse.  The  great  loue  you  euer  bare  to  him,  for 
whose  sake  it  was  conceiued  :  Your  personal!  presence  at 
its  birth  :  And  was  it  not  hee  that  fetcht  mee  from  the 
Fountayne,  coducted  me  from  thence  to  your  Countrey, 
counted  me  worthy,  and  euer  gaue  me  countenance  vntill 
his  change  V     (Ep.  Ded.) 


Kempe,  (William). 

He  was  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  admitted  B.A.  in 
1580,  and  M.A.  in  1584.  In  1581  Kempe  was  Master  of  the 
Plymouth  Grammar  School,  to  which  office  .  .  .  Moore  suc- 
ceeded for  a  brief  period  in  1604.  From  the  ex-President's 
valuable  History  of  Plymouth,  1890,  it  appears  that  the 
master's  salary  was  £20  per  annum  at  that  time ;  and  that 
Kempe  in  1592-3  farmed  the  Vicarage.  Perhaps  an  examina- 
tion of  the  St.  Andrew's  burial  register,  about  1603  or  4, 
might  disclose  that  death  removed  him  from  his  scholastic 
duties.  None  of  his  books  have  been  seen  by  me ;  my 
authorities,  however,  are  unexceptionable. 

Cf.  Ames'  Typ.  Antiq.  by  Herbert,  1046,  1242,  1350,  1800 ;  Cooper's  Ath. 
Cantab,  ij.  41  ;  Cat.  of  English  Books  before  lGJ^O  in  B.M.  ij.  905,  908  ;  Haz- 
litt's  Handbook,  314,  and  Collections  and  Notes,  3rd  Series,  59,  131  ;  Dyce's 
(Rev.  Alex.)  Kemps  Nine  Daies  Wonder  (Camden  Soc),  p.  xviij.  ;  Western 
Antiquary,  ix.  59  ;  Worth  (R.  N.),  Hist,  of  Plymouth,  1890. 

1.  [A  Dvtifvl  Invective,  Against  the  moste  haynous  Trea- 
sons of  Ballard  and  Babington :  with  other  their  Adherents, 
latelie  executed.  Together  with  the  horrible  attempts  and 
actions  of  the  Q.  of  Scottes:  and  the  Sentence  pronounced 
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against  her  at  Fodderingay.  Newlie  compiled  and  set  foorth, 
in  English  verse :  For  a  Newyeares  gifte  to  all  loyall  English 
subiects.     by  W.  Kempe. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Richard  Jones,  dwelling  at  the 
signe  of  the  Rose  and  crowne,  neere  Holborne  bridge,  1587. 
[B.M.] 

4to.  4  leaves,  without  pagination,  black  letter;  dedicated 
"To  the  right  honorable  my  very  good  Lord,  George 
Barne,  L.  Maior  of  the  Cittie  of  London."  The  writer 
calls  it  "  the  first  fruites  of  his  labour,"  and  towards  the 
end  his  loyalty  becomes  so  extravagant  that  in  a  prayer 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  he  exclaims : — 

"  Prolong  her  daiea  we  pray  thee,  Lord,  and  if  it  be  thy  will, 
Let  vs  not  ouerliue  her  raigne,  but  let  vs  haue  her  still ! " 

{Rev.  Alex.  Dyce.)] 

2.  {The  Education  of  children  in  learning ;  Declared  by  the 
Dignitie,  Ytilitie,  and  Method  thereof.  Meete  to  be  Knowne 
and  practised  as  well  of  Parents  as  Schoole  maisters.  by 
W.  K 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Orwin,  for  Iohn  Porter 
and  Thomas  Gubbin.     1588. 

4to.  A-H2  in  fours.  Black  letter,  without  pagination. 
t.M.]  Dedicated  "To  Maister  William  Hawkins, 
squier  Maior  of  the  Towne  of  Plimmouth,  and  to  the 

worshipfull  companie  his  Brethren  the  Maisters  of  the 

Towne."] 

[3.  The  Art  of  Arithmeticke  in  Whole  Numbers  and  Frac- 
tions. In  a  more  readie  and  easie  method  then  hitherto  hath 
bene  published.  Written  in  Latin  by  P.  Eamvs :  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  William  Eempe. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Eichard  Field  for  Robert  Dextar 
dwelling  in  Paules  Church  Yard  at  the  signe  of  the  brazen 
Serpent.     1592.     [B.M.] 

8vo.  A-F6  in  eights,  and  a  folded  leaf.  Dedicated  to  The 
Eight  Worshipful  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Knight.  By 
William  Eempe.  There  are  verses  by  Kempe  to  Drake 
on  bringing  the  Leat  to  Plymouth.] 

Herbert  (p.  1046),  and  others  after  him,  are  wrong  in 
attributing  to  Kempe  The  Censure  of  a  loyall  Subiect.  .  . 
1587.     4to.     The  author  was  George  Whetstone. 
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Quick  (John). 

Born  at  Plymouth  in  1636.  He  matriculated  from  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  20  July,  1654  B.A.  10  Oct,  1657.  Return- 
ing to  Devon,  he  first  preached  at  Ermington.  The  2nd 
Feb.,  1658,  he  received  Presbyterian  ordination  at  Plymouth, 
on  being  appointed  minister  of  Kingsbridge  and  Churstow. 
He  then  removed  to  Brixton,  from  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
which  place  he  was  ejected  for  Nonconformity  in  1662.  He 
nevertheless  continued  to  preach  there  until  he  was  seized  in 
the  pulpit,  13  Dec,  1663.  Was  imprisoned  at  least  twice. 
For  about  three  years  he  remained  in  the  West  of  England, 
preaching  as  he  had  opportunity ;  he  then  went  to  London. 
On  the  16th  Oct.,  1680,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Middleburg,  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
minute  of  his  election  describes  him  as  then  "  exercising  his 
ministry  constantly  on  the  Lords  day  in  the  Congregation  in 
Bridge  Street,  Covent  Garden."  This  was  Dr.  Manton's,  who 
had  died  18  Oct.,  1677.  Not  finding  himself  comfortable  at 
Middleburg,  he  resigned ;  and,  returning  to  London  22  July, 
1681,  he  gathered  the  Presbyterian  congregation  meeting  in 
Bartholomew  Close.  For  nearly  25  years  he  continued  their 
pastor,  dying  29  April,  1706.  His  widow,  Elizabeth,  died 
1708.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  who  married  Dr.  John 
Evans.  Two  Funeral  sermons  were  preached  for  Mr.  Quick, 
and  both  published.  One  was  by  his  successor  at  Bartho- 
lomew Close,  Mr.  Thomas  Freke;  the  other  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Williams. 

Cf.  Boase's  Register,  258  ;  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon,  iv.  493  ;  Fasti,  ij.  198  ; 
Calamy's  Account,  247  ;  Continuation,  331  ;  Palmer's  Non-Con.  Memorial, 
ij.  9  ;  Wilson's  History  Diss:  Churches  in  London,  iij.  372  ;  Steven's 
History  of  Scottish  Church  in  Rotterdam,  372  ;  Noble's  Continuation  of 
Granger,  i.  125.      Western  Antiquary,  iv.  145,  169,  221. 

1.  Hell  open'd,  or,  the  Infernal  Sin  of  Murther  Punished, 
being  a  True  Eelation  of  the  Poysoning  of  a  whole  Family 
in  Plymouth,  whereof  Two  died  in  a  short  time.  For  which 
horrid  Fact,  the  Malefactors  were  condemned  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  North  at  Exeter,  the  last  Lent  Assizes.  The  one 
to  be  Burnt,  the  other  to  be  Hanged.  With  an  account  of  the 
several  Discourses,  and  Eeligious  means  used  by  divers  godly 
Ministers  to  bring  them  to  Repentance.  Published  for  a 
warning  to  both  Young  and  Old  to  flie  Iniquity,  and  exercise 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  Godliness.  By  J.  Q.  Minister 
of  the  Gospel. 
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London,  Printed  for  Francis  Fglesfield,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Marygold  in  St  Pauls  Churchyard,  1676. 

8vo.  Frontispiece,  1  leaf;  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  to  John 
Dell,  Major,  William  Weeks,  William  Jennings,  John 
Martyn,  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Plymouth,  and  John 
Harris  of  Man  niton,  Esq.,  6  pp. ;  The  Preface,  5  pp. ; 
Books  printed  for  F.  Eglesfield,  1  p. ;  Text,  pp.  96. 
[Bod.] 

2.  The  Test  of  True  Godliness.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
the  Funeral  of  Phillip  Harris  late  of  Alston  in  the  County  of 

Devon  Esquire.      August    10th.    1681 By    J.    Q. 

Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

LONDON.  Printed  for  Nathanael  Ranew  at  the  King's 
Arms  in  St.  PauVs  Churchyard.  1682. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf:  Epistle  Dedicatory  "To  the  Right 
Honourable  and  truly  religious  Lady  Lsetitia  Isabella 
Countess  of  Radnor,"  dated  "  London  Sept.  23d.  1681 " 
and  signed  "  John  Quicke,"  2  leaves  ;  Sermon  on  Deut. 
xxxiL  29,  pp.  29.     [Dr.  W.'s  Lib.] 

"Madam,  The  Relation  Mr.  Harris  had  unto  your 
illustrious  Family,  by  reason  of  his  near  attendance  on 
your  Honour;  occasions  this  Address  unto  you.  It 
pleased  the  infinitely  wise  God  to  smite  him  and  no 
sooner  was  he  smitten  with  his  last  Sickness,  but  he 
apprehended  himself  a  dying  Man,  one  that  had  the 
Sentence  of  Death  passed  upon  him.  I  was  then  but 
newly  returned  from  my  English  Church  of  Middleburg 
in  Zealand,  when  he  heard  of  my  Arrival,  and  desired 
my  Presence  with  him,  and  Prayers  for  him.  The 
Interest  he  had  in  my  Respects  and  Affections  from  his 
Childhood  (Upon  the  Account  of  his  dearest  Friends  who 
ordinarily  attended  and  incouraged  my  Ministry  at 
Kingsbridg  in  Devon,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,)  and 
that  Grace  of  God  I  knew  in  him,  ingaged  me  most 
readily  to  any  Service  for  his  Soul"     (Ep.  Ded.J 

3.  The  Dead  Prophet  yet  Speaking.  A  Funeral  Sermon 
preached  at  Plaisterers-Hall,  Feb.  15.  1690.  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  there  upon  the  sad  Occasion  of  the  Decease  of  their 
late  Reverend  Pastor,  Mr.  John  Faldo.  By  John  Quick, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  London.     [Quotations,  8  lines.] 

LONDON,  Printed  by  T.  Snowden  for  Thomas  Philips 
at  the  Seven  Stars  in  St.  PauVs  Church-yard.  1691. 

4to.  Half-title,  1  leaf ;  Title,  1  leaf ;  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
"  Madam  Mary  Willet,"  2  leaves ;  Sermon  on  Zach.  i.  5. 
pp.  32.     [Dr.  W.'s  Lib.] 
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4.  The  Young  Man's  Claim  unto  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Lords  Supper.  Entred  by  him  into  a  Church  of  Christ, 
received  and  accepted  by  the  Pastor,  and  its  other  Officers.  By 
John  Quick,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.    [Quotations,  16  lines.] 

London,  Printed  for  ^of)n  Bunton,  at  the  Black  Raven  in 
the  Poultrey,  1691. 

4  to.  Half-title,  1  leaf;  title,  1  leaf;  Preface,  4  leaves;  pp.  19. 
[Dr.  W.'s  Lib.] 

5.  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata ;  or  the  Acts,  Decisions, 
Decrees,  and  Canons  of  those  Famous  National  Councils  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  France.    Being 

I.  A  most  faithful  and  Impartial  History  of  the  Rise, 
Growth,  Perfection,  and  Decay  of  the  Reformation 
in  that  Kingdom,  with  its  fatal  Catastrope  upon 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nants,  in  the  Year 
1685. 
II.  The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Discipline  of  those 
Churches. 

III.  A  Collection  of  Speeches,  Letters,  Sacred  Politicks, 

Cases  of  Conscience,  and  Controversies  in  Divinity, 
determined  and  resolved  by  those  grave  Assemblies. 

IV.  Many  excellent  Expedients  for  preventing  and  healing 

Schisms  in  the  Church,  and  for  reuniting  the  dis- 
membered Body  of  divided  Protestants. 

V.  The  Laws,  Government,  and  Maintenance  of  their 
Colleges,  Universities,  and  Ministers,  together  with 
their  Exercise  of  Discipline  upon  Delinquent 
Ministers  and  Church-members 

VI.  A  Record  of  very  many  illustrious  Events  of  Divine 
Providence  relating  to  those  Churches. 

The  whole  Collected  and  Composed  out  of  Original  Manu- 
script Acts  of  those  Renowned  Synods.  A  Work  never 
before  Extant  in  any  Language.  In  Two  Volumes.  By 
John  Quick,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  London. 

London,  Printed  for  T.  Parkhurst  and  J.  Robinson,  at  the 
Three  Bibles  and  Grown  in  Cheapside,  and  the  Golden  Lion  in 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  1692. 

Folio.  VoL  I.  Portrait,  "Effigies  Reverendi  Viri  Johannis 
Quick,  Sancti  Evangelii  Ministri  An°.  iEtat :  58°.," 
"  Shirt.  Sculp."  also  a  frontispiece  ;  Title  and  Dedication 
to  William  Earl  of  Bedford,  dated  *'  London  March  1 2. 
169 J,"  3  leaves;  To  the  Reader,   1  leaf,  in  which  he 
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say 8,  speaking  of  bis  work,  "it  had  been  Published 
before  now  had  not  the  exceeding  Colds  of  January  and 
February  hindered  the  Work  and  Workmen/'  pp.  clxiv. 
1-450.  Then  follows  another  title,  "Acts,  Decisions 
and  Decrees  of  the  xxii  National  Synod,  &c./'  1  leaf ; 
pp.  475-523. 

Vol.  II.  Title.  London,  1692,  1  leaf;  Contents,  1  leaf; 
pp.  596.     [J.LD.] 

6.  The  Triumph  of  Faith.  A  Funeral  Sermon  [for  Mrs. 
Rothwell]  preached  to  a  Church  of  Christ,  at  the  Meeting- 
House  in  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  January  16,  1697. 
[Quotations,  15  lines.]  By  John  Quick,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

LONDON :  Printed  for  John  Laivrence,  at  the  Golden 
Angel  in  the  Poultry ;  and  Richard  Parker,  under  the  Piazza, 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  1698. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication  to  Madam  Susanna  Ling,  3 
leaves ;  Sermon  on  Rom.  viij.  38,  39,  pp.  36.     [J.I.D.] 

In  this  sermon  are  introduced  anecdotes  of  several 
persons  who  died  in  triumph,  particularly  his  own 
brother,  Mr.  Philip  Quick,  of  Plymouth,  at  the  age  of 
25 ;  and  old  Mr.  John  Hieron  of  Modbury. 

7.  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  that  Weighty  Case  of 
Conscience,  Whether  a  Man  may  Lawfully  marry  his  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister?  [Quotations,  15  lines.]  By  John  Quick, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

LONDON,  Printed  for  J.  Lawrence  at  the  Golden  Angel  in 
the  Poultry,  and  R.  Parker  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  1703. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Epistle  Dedicatory  "To  ....  Sir 
Samuel  Blewett  of  Walthamstow  in  the  County  of 
Essex  Knight,"  dated  "London,  June  7.  1703,"  1  leaf; 
"Advertisements,"  1  leaf;  pp.  40.     [Dr.  W.'s  Lib.] 

"  Sir,  It  pleased  the  R.  R.  Pastors  of  this  City,  in  one 
of  their  Synodical  Assemblies,  to  request  me  to  give 
them  my  thoughts  on  this  difficult  Subject  of  a  man's 
marrying  his  deceased  Wife's  Sister.  ....  Their 
Wisdom  saw  further  than  my  Weakness,  who  could  not 
imagine  the  Reasons  they  had  for  this  unusual  Question. 
But  since,  I  find  that  there  was  too  great  occasion  to 
have  it  debated,  for  no  less  than  Four  Men  even  within 
the  Precincts  of  this  City,  as  I  have  been  most  credibly 
informed,  were  unhappily  involved  in  these  sinful 
Marriages.  The  Number  and  Quality  of  the  Persons  was 
one  of  those  Arguments  urged  to  me  for  their 
Legality (Ep.  Ded.) 
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"Advertisements.  Whereas  there  was  about  Three 
Years  since  Published  by  Mr.  Quick  Proposals  for  the 
Printing  his  Icones  Sacrce,  being  the  Lives  of  Seventy 
Eminent  Divines,  English  and  French  in  Three  Volumes 
in  Folio ;  the  Reason  of  its  not  Publication  is  this,  the 
very  next  Week  after  the  Death  of  his  most  noble 
Patron,  who  would  have  Printed  his  Works  at  his  own 
Expences,  it  pleased  God  to  visit  Mr.  Quick  with  those 
cruel  Torturore  of  Scholars  the  Stone  and  Gout,  the 
Strangury  and  Nephritick  Collick  in  his  Bowels,  <&c, 
together  with  a  complication  of  several  other  inveterate 
Distempers,  under  which  he  has  groan'd  Night  and  Day 
for  above  these  Three  Years  time,  so  that  till  the  Lord 
shall  please  to  restore  him  to  his  former  Health,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  get  in  Subscriptions,  or  to  raise  up  for 
him  some  other  munificent  Mecwnas,  the  Publication  is 
suspended." 

Mr.  Quick  prepared  for  the  press,  Icones  Sacrce :  a  collection 
of  the  Lives  of  several  Protestant  Divines.  The  MS.  in  3 
folio  volumes  contains  50  Lives  of  French  Divines,  and  20  of 
English ;  it  would  have  been  published  in  his  lifetime  had  he 
obtained  a  sufficient  subscription  to  encourage  the  design. 
Calamy  says  (1727),  u  the  old  Duke  of  Bedford  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  had  resolv'd  to  see  it  publish'd,  tho' 
at  his  own  charge :  But  he  was  prevented  by  Death."  This 
valuable  MS.  is  now  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library. 


Carpenter,  (Nathanael).  S.T.B. 

He  was  born,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  at  Northleigh, 
near  Colyton,  of  which  parish  his  father,  John  Carpenter, 
was  rector,  7th  February,  1588-9;  but  Tristram  Risdon,  a 
Devon  contemporary,  states  that  he  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Uplime,  upon  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire.  (Survey,  p.  25.) 
The  probable  explanation  is  that  while  Northleigh  was  the 
family  home,  his  mother's  old  home  might  be  at  Uplime,  to 
which  place  she  had  gone  for  her  confinement.  He  matricu- 
lated at  Oxford  from  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  7th  June,  1605,  as 
of  Devon,  cler.  fil.,  aged  16.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  30th  June,  1607,  on  James  I/s  letter  of 
recommendation.  A  document  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
throws  light  on  this  recommendation : — "  1606.  Nov.  15. 
Oxford.  Certificate  by  Hen.  Airay,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, Edm.  Lillie  and  John  Aglionby,  principal  of  St 
Edmund's  Hall,  in  favour  of  Nath.  Carpenter,  scholar  in  St 
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Edmund's  Hall,  and  son  of  John  Carpenter,  minister.  (Vol 
xxxviii  No.  84)  In  1610  he  was  admitted  B.A.,  5th  July ; 
M.A.,  28th  April,  1613 ;  and  B.D.,  11th  May,  1620.  Through 
the  influence  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  he  was  induced  to  go  to 
Ireland  in  1626,  and  was  at  once  made  one  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's chaplains  and  Schoolmaster  of  the  King's  Wards  in 
Dublin,  i.e.,  minors  whose  parents  were  Roman  Catholics. 
His  death  at  Dublin  is  thought  to  be  circa  1635. 

Cf.  Wood's  Ath.  Oxm.  \\.  421 ;  Risdon's  Survey,  1811,  p.  25 ;  Register 
Univ.  Oxf.  II.  (Clark),  pts.  ij.  283,  iij.  296  ;  Boase  (Rev.  C.  W.)  Beg.  Rectors, 
«fce.  of  Exeter  Coll.  pp.  56,  Calendar  Dom.  State  Papers,  vol.  12.  J  as.  I. 
p>  490. 

1.  Philosophia  libera  duplici  exercitationum  decade  pro* 
posita:  In  Qua  paradoxa  quaedam  ad  exercenda  juvenum 
ingenia  adversus  vulgares  huius  temporis  Philosophos  sus- 
cipiuntur,  validisque  rationibus  confirm antur.  Authore  N. 
G.  Cosmopolitan*}.  Cui  praeit  paradoxon,  ignorantem  docto 
praeferendum  esse. 

Ridentem  dicere  verum  Quid  vetat  ?    Horat 

Francofurte,  Sumptibus  Hulsianis.     Anno  M.DC.XXI. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf ;  1  page,  beginning  Lectori  S. ;  Ad  Lec- 
torem,  11  pp. ;  Contents,  1  leaf ;  pp.  220 ;  2  leaves. 
[Bod.] 

lb.  Philosophia  libera,  triplici  exercitationum  Decade  pro- 
posita.  In  qua,  adversus  huius  temporis  Philosophos,  dog- 
mata quaedam  nova  discutiuntur.  Authore  Nathanaele  Car- 
pentario,  Exoniensis  Collegij,  in  florentissimS,  Academic 
Oxoniensi,  Socio.  Editio  secunda,  una  Decade  auctior,  & 
emendatior. 

Horat. — Ridentem  dicere  verum  Quid  vetat  ? 

Oxoniae  Excudebant  Johannes  Lichfield  &  Jacobus  Short 
Academiae  Oxoniensis  Typography     1622. 

8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  5  leaves;  Preefatio,  & 
Elenchu8  exercitationum  .  .  .  ,  5  leaves ;  pp.  395 ; 
Errata,  1  leaf.     [Bod.  J 

lc.  Philosophia  libera,  triplici  exercitationum  Decade  pro- 
positi. In  qua,  adversvs  hvivs  temporis  Philosophos  dog- 
mata quaedam  nova  discutiuntur.  Avthore  Nathanaele  Car- 
pentario,  Exoniensis  Collegii,  in  florentissimft  Academic 
Oxoniensi,  Socio.    Editio  tertia  correctior. 

Horat. — Ridentem  dicere  verum  Quid  vetat  ? 

Oxoniae  Excudebat  Leonardus  Lichfield  Impensis  Thom^e 
Allam.     1636. 
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8vo.     Title,  1  leaf;  Epistola  Dedicatoria,  5  leaves;  Pnefatio 
ad  Lectorem,  &  Elenchvs  .  .  .  .  ,  5  leaves;  pp.  395. 
[Dr.  W.'s  Lib.] 

[Id.  Philosopia  .  .  .  Editio  quarta  Oxf.  ....  1675. 
8vo.  (Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  ii.  421.)] 

2.  Geography  delineated  forth  in  two  bookes.  Containing 
the  sphsericall  and  topicall  parts  thereof.  By  Nathanael 
Carpenter  Fellow  of  Exceter  Colledge  in  Oxford.  Ecclesiast. 
I.  One  generation  commeth  and  another  goeth,  but  the  Earth 
remaineth  for  ever. 

Oxford,  Printed  by  John  Lichfield  and  William  Turner, 
Printers,  to  the  famous  University,  for  Henry  Cripps.  An. 
Dom.  1625. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  The  epistle  dedicatory,  2  leaves;  Con- 
tents, 4  leaves;  To  my  Booke  (poetry),  1  leaf;  pp.  274; 
2  blank  leaves ;  Title  to  2nd  pt.,  "  Geography  the  second 
booke.  Containing  the  generall  Topicall  part  thereof. 
By  Nathanael  Carpenter  Fellow  of  Exceter  Colledge  in 
Oxford.  Genes.  L  ver.  10  And  God  called  the  Dry- 
land, Earth;  .  .  .  Oxford  .  .  [as  before]  .  .  1625,"  1 
leaf;  The  epistle  dedicatory,  2  leaves;  Contents,  4 
leaves ;  pp.  286 ;  1  blank  leaf ;  A  note  by  the  Author, 
and  the  errata,  1  leaf.     [Bod.] 

[2b.  Geographie  Delineated By  Nathanael  Car- 
penter, Fellow  of  Excester  Colledge  in  Oxford.  The  Second 
Edition  Corrected 

Oxford,  Printed  by  John  Lichfield,  for  Henry  Cripps, 
M.DC.XXXV. 

4to.  *,  8  leaves,  besides  a  folded  one  with  the  Analysis  of 
the  First  Book.  A — Ss  in  eights,  Ss  (8  blank),  besides  a 
folded  Table  at  D3  and  a  second  folded  one  with  the 
Analysis  of  Book  2.  Dedicated  to  William  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

(Hazlitt's  Collection  and  Notes,  2nd  Series,  p.  83.] 

[3.  Achitophel.  Dublin.  1627.  8vo.  (Wood,  by 
Bliss,  ij.  422)] 

[36.  Achitophel  Oxford.  1628.  4to.  (Wood.  ij. 
422)] 

"About  the  same  time  Natlianiell  Carpenter  Chapline  to 
Archlnshop  Vsher,  published  a  Book  in  titled  Achitophel, 
or  the  Picture  of  a  wicked  Polititian,  printed  at  Oxford 
by  Lycence,  wherein  were  divers  passages  against  Annini- 
anisme,  averring  it  to  be  planted  among  us  by  Iesuiticall 
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Polititians  to  undermine  our  Religion  by  degrees,  and 
covertly  to  introduce  Popery  it  selfe:  which  Booke  was 
presently  called  in,  and  all  the  Passages  against  Arminian- 
isme  expunged  by  this  Bishop's  Agents,  which  done,  it 
was  reprinted  at  London  without  them,  Anno  1629.  to 
the  great  injury  both  of  the  truth  and  Author:  as  was 
attested  by  Mr.  Prynne,  &  Michaell  Spark  Senior,  and 
evident  to  all  who  will  compare  these  two  editions.11 

(Prynne's  Canterburies  Doome,  Lond.     1646. 
fol.     p.  166.) 

[3c  Achitophel,  or,  The  Pictvre  of  a  Wicked  Politician. 
Diuided  into  three  Parts.  Written  by  N.  C.  somtime  Fellow 
of  Exceter  Colledge  in  Oxford. 

Printed  for  M.  S.  [parke]  1629. 

4to.  A — 1  in  fours,  the  first  leaf  blank.  Dedicated  to  James 
Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  (Hazlitt's  Collections  and 
Notes,  1876.  p.  62.)] 

3d.  Achitophel,  or,  the  picture  of  a  Wicked  Politician. 

Divided  into  three  Parts.    2  Sam.  Chap.  17.  Verse  23 

Printed  for  M.  S.  1629. 

4to.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  2  leaves;  pp.  64.  [Bod.] 
"A  new  title  only."  (Hazlitt  p.  62.) 

3e.  Achitophel,  or  The  Picture  of  a  wicked  Politician. 
Divided  into  three  parts.  A  treatise  presented  heretofore  in 
three  Sermons  to  the  Universitie  of  Oxford,  and  now  pub- 
lished. By  Nathanael  Carpenter,  Bachelour  of  Divinitie, 
and  fellow  of  Exceter  Colledge  at  Oxford. 

London,  Imprinted  by  T.  C.  for  the  Company  of  Stationers. 
1633. 

12mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  3  leaves;  B — H  in  twelves. 
[Bod.] 

[3/  Achitophel.  12mo.  1638.    B.M.] 

3g.  Achitophel,  or,  The  Picture  of  a  Wicked  Polititian. 
Divided  into  three  Parts.  A  Treatise  presented  heretofore 
in  three  Sermons  to  the  Vniversity  of  Oxford  and  now  Pub- 
lished. By  Nath.  Carpenter  B.D.  &  Fellow  of  Excet  ColL 
in  Oxford. 

OXFOED,  Printed  by  Leonard  Lichfield  for  Mathew  Hunt 
1640. 

12  mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  3  leaves,  pp.  196;  or  A,  4; 
B— H  in  twelves,  T,  6.     [J.LD.] 
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3A.  Achitophel:  or  the  True  Picture  of  a  Wicked 
Politician.     2  Sam.  17,  23 

LONDON,  Printed  for  J.  TayU/r  at  the  Ship  in  St  PauVz 
Churchryardy  and  N.  Cox  at  the  Golden  Bible  without  Temple 
bar.  1703. 

8vo.  pp.  xii.  115.     [J.T.D.] 

The  anonymous  editor,  in  his  address  to  the  Reader, 
having  highly  eulogized  the  writer,  adds,  "Of  this  I 
thought  fit  to  advertise  the  Reader,  lest  I  should  be 
judg*d  to  have  wrong'd  Dr.  Carpenter:  tho*  at  once  I 
thought  it  not  so  proper  to  fix  his  Name  on  the  Title ; 
because  indeed  it  is  not  entirely  his  own,  it  having 
receiv'd  by  my  Hand  some  needful  Alterations  and 
Improvements  of  Matter,  Method  and  Style,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  these  present  Times;  tho'  these,  and 
especially  the  latter,  I  cannot  but  say  it  to  the  Praise 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  were  as  little  requisite  in  the  Tract  I 
now  publish,  as  in  any  Thing  I  ever  saw,  dated  at  so 
great  a  distance  off." 

4.  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida's  Woe,  or  warning  Peece.  A 
judicious  and  learned  Sermon  on  Math.  11.  vers.  21. 
Preached  at  St  Maries  in  Oxford  by  that  renowned  and 
famous  Divine,  Mr.  Nathanael  Carpenter,  Batchellor  in 
Divinity,  sometime  Fellow  of  Exceter  Colledge;  late 
Chaplaine  to  my  Lords  Grace  of  Armah  in  Ireland. 

Printed  at  London  by  T.  Cotes,  for  Michael  Sparke,  dwelling 
at  the  blue  Bible  in  Greene- Arbor,  1633. 

12mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  3  leaves;  B — D  in  twelves; 
E  in  six  ;  F  in  two.     [Bod.] 

In  the  Ded.  by  "N.  H.,"  "that  famous  and  learned 
Divine  Mr.  Matthias  Style "  is  named  as  "  the  Authors 
most  indeared  and  intimate  friend," 

4b.  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida's  Woe,  or  warning-Peece.  A 
judicious  and  learned  Sermon  on  Math.  11.  v.  21.  Preached 
at  St.  Maries  in  Oxford,  by  that  renowned  and  famous 
Divine,  Mr.  Nathanael  Carpenter,  Bachellor  in  Divinity, 
sometime  Fellow  of  Exeter  Colledge ;  late  chaplaine  to  my 
Lords  Grace  of  Ardmagh  in  Ireland. 

Printed  at  Oxford  by  Leonard  Lichfield  for  Matt.  Sunt. 
Ann.  D.  1640. 

12mo.  Title,  1  leaf ;  Epistle  Dedicatory  "To  the  Worshipfull 
Thomas  Winniffe  Dr.  of  Divinity  and  Deane  of  St 
Pauls  in  London,"  signed  "N.  H."  3  leaves;  pp.  95. 
[J.I.D.] 
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"  The  Author  hereof  was  unto  mee  both  a  Tutor  and  a 
neere  Affine  :  somewhat  therefore  may,  much  ought  not 
(without  entrenching  on  the  bounds  of  modesty)  be  said 
of  Him.  ....  He  it  was  whom  Oxford  so  much 
admired  for  industry,  ingenuity,  rationability,  and 
judicious  solidity  in  things  pertaining  to  the  liberal 
sciences;  And  the  Church  at  this  day,  in  Achitophd 
the  wicked  Polititian  (composed  by  this  Author)  stands 
8tupified  &  amazed,  wondring  at  the  subtility  &  policy 
humane  together  with  the  knowledge  and  speculations 
divine,  which  the  God  of  Heaven  exhibited  unto  him  in 
such  an  exuberant  &  abundant  measure.  Disastrous 
occurrents  attempted  often  the  stifling  hereof  before  the 
birth :  for  had  not  a  kinsman's  (Io.  Ca.)  friendly  hand 
given  it  safe  conduct  over  the  surges  of  the  Ocean  in  all 
likelyhood  it  had  perished  on  the  Netherland  shores  (as 
hia  indefatigable  labours,  witnessed  by  his  industrious 
vigilancy  in  the  Opticto;  made  shipwrack  in  the  Irish  sea 
the  irrecuperable  losse  whereof  is  much  to  be  deplored.) " 
(Ep.  Ded.J 


Cowell,  (John)  LL.D. 

Born  at  Ernsborough,  parish  of  Swimbridge,  Devon,  circa 
1554  Educated  at  Eton.  Elected  thence  scholar  of  King's 
Colledge,  Camb.  1570.  Chosen  Proctor,  1585.  LL.D.  .  .  . 
Kings  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  1598,  which  office  he  resigned 
into  the  King's  hands  25  May,  1611.  Master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Camb.  1598-1611.  Incorporated  at  Oxon  D.C.L.  in  1600. 
Vice-Chancellor,  Camb.  1603.  Vicar  General  to  Abp.  Ban- 
croft, 1608.  Died  11  Oct.  1611,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  Hall.  Dr.  Thos.  Fuller  places  him  among 
the  u  learned  writers "  of  Kings  College,  as  "  eminent  to  all 
posterity  for  his  '  Interpreter '  and  '  Institutions.' " 

Cf.  Wood's  Fasti,  i.  289 ;  Fuller's  Worthies,  8vo.  i.  420 ;  Graduate 
Cantab.  ;  Biog.  Brit.  ;  Preface  to  Kennett's  edit,  of  the  Interpreter,  1701  ; 
Le  Neve's  Fasti  by  Hardy,  iii.  620,  667,  605,  679  ;  Fuller's  Hist.  Cambridge 
by  Nichols,  p.  112.  Harwood's  Alumni  Eton:  182  ;  Notes  and  Queries,  3 
Ser.  i  9,  74  ;  6  Ser.  xi.  117  ;  Weldon's  Court  of  Jos.  I.  1650,  p.  191 ;  Gardi- 
ner's Hist.  ii.  66-8 ;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  xii.  375. 

1.  Institutiones  juris  Anglicani  ad  methodum  et  seriem 
institutionum  imperialium  compositae  &  digestse.  Opus  non 
solum  juris  Anglicani  Romaniq ;  in  hoc  regno  studiosis,  sed 
omnibus  qui  iroXiTclav  &  consuetudines  inclyti  nostri  Imperii 
penitius  scire  cupiunt,  utile  &  accomodatum.  Authore 
Johanne  Cowello  juris  civilis  doctore,  et  in  Academia  Canta- 

vol.  xxiv.  2  L 
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brigiensi  professoie  Begio.  Cum  duplici  Indice,  quorum  alter 
titulos  ordine  Alphabetico,  alter  obscuras  juris  Ang.  dictdones 
earumq :  explicationem  continet 

Cantabrigiae  ex  officina  Johannis  Legat.  mdcv.  Extant 
Londini  apud  Simonem  Waterson  ad  insigne  Coronae  in 
Coemeterio  D.  PaulL 

8va     6  leaves ;    pp.  268 ;  followed  by  9  leaves. 

1.6.  Institvtiones  Jvris  Anglicani,  ad  Methodvm  et  seriem 
institvtionvm  Imperialium  composite  &  digest®.  Opvs  non 
solvm  ivris  Anglicani  Romaniqve  in  hoc  Regno  studiosis; 

sed  omnibus vtile  &  accommodum  (sic).  Au- 

thore  Johanne  Cowello  ivris  civilis  doctore,  et  in  .Academia 
Cantabrigiensi  professore  Regio.  Cum  duplici  Indice,  quo- 
rum, alitor  titulos  ordine  Alphabetico,  alter  obscuras  Juris 
Angl.  dictiones  earumque  explicationem  continet. 

Cura  et  Impensis  Gvilielmi  Fitzeri  Anno  MDCXXX. 

8vo.  pp.  347;  Index,  21  pages.  This  edition  is  said  to 
have  been  published  in  Frankfort,  but  I  do  not  see  it 
mentioned  in  the  volume.     [B.M.] 

[I.e.  Institvtiones Oxon  1660.     (Watt.)] 

Id.  Institutions  juris  Anglicani,  ad  methodum  et  seriem 
institutionum  imperialium  composite  &  digestae.  Opus  non 
solum  juris  Anglicani  Romanique  in  hoc  Regno  studiosis,  sed 
omnibus  qui  TroXirelap  &  consuetudines  inclyti  nostri  Im- 
perii penitus  scire  cupiunt,  utile  &  accommodum.  Authore 
Johanne  Cowello,  Juris  Civilis  Doctore,  &  in  Academia  Can- 
tabrigiensi professore  Regio.  Cum  duplici  Indice,  quorum 
alter  titulos  ordine  Alphabetico,  alter  obscuras  Juris  AngL 
dictiones  earumque  explicationem  continet. 

Cura  &  Impensis  W.  Hall,  pro  Ed.  Forrest  in  Oxon  1661. 

12mo.     12  leaves;  pp.  273;  followed  by  19  leaves.     [Bod.] 

I.e.  Institvtiones    Juris    Anglicani [as    in   1630 

edition]. 

Cura  &  Impensis  W.  HalL  pro  Ed.  Forrest  in  Oxon  Anno 
1664 

12mo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Dedication,  Preface,  and  Prcemium,  10 
leaves ;  Half  Title,  1  leaf ;  Institutiones,  pp.  1-273 ; 
Index,  19  leaves.     [B.M.] 

1./.  Institutiones  juris  Anglicani,  ad  methodum  et  seriem 
institutionum  imperialium  compositae  &  digested     Opus  non 
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solum  juris  Anglicani  Romanique  in  hoc  Segno  studiosis,  sed 
omnibus  qui  iroXirelav  &  consuetudines  inclyti  nostri  Imperii 
penitius  scire  cupiunt,  utile  &  accommodatum.  Authore 
Johanne  Cowello  Juris  Civilis  Doctore,  &  in  Academia  Can- 
tabrigiensi  professore  Begio.  Cum  duplici  Indice,  quorum 
alter  titulos  ordine  Alphabetic*};  alter  obscuras  Juris  Angl. 
dictiones,  earumque  explicationem,  continet. 

Oxoniae.  Excudebat  Hen.  Hall,  Academies  Typographus 
Impensis  Ed.  Forrest  An.  M.DC.LXXVI. 

8vo.     7  leaves ;  pp.  248  ;  followed  by  1 1  leaves.     [Bod.] 

The  Institutes  of  the  Lawes  of  England,  digested  into  the 
Method  of  the  Civill  or  Imperiall  Institutions.  Useful  for 
all  Gentlemen  who  are  studious,  and  desire  to  understand  the 
Customes  of  this  Nation.  Written  in  Latine  by  John  Cowel, 
Doctor  of  the  Civill  Law,  and  Regius  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridga  And  Translated  into  English,  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  benefit  of  all.    By  W.  G.  Esquire. 

London,  Printed  by  Tho:  Roycroft  for  Jo:  Ridley,  at  the 
Castle  in  Fleet  Street,  by  Ram  Alley,  1651. 

Small  8vo.  Title,  1  leaf;  Preface,  2  leaves;  The  Table,  2 
leaves ;  pp.  283 ;  or  A  in  fours  (1  blank  leaf),  a  in  two, 
B.-S  in  eights,  T  (misprinted  on  p.  273  S)  in  six. 
[J.I.D.] 

2a.  The  Interpreter :  or  Booke  containing  the  Signification 
of  Wordp :  Wherein  is  set  foorth  the  true  meaning  of  all,  or 
the  most  part  of  such  Words  and  Termes,  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  Lawe  Writers,  or  Statutes  of  this  victorious  and 
renowned  Kingdome,  requiring  any  Exposition  or  Interpreta- 
tion. A  Worke  not  onely  profitable,  but  necessary  for  such 
as  desire  throughly  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lawes,  Statutes,  or  other  Antiquities.  Collected  by  Iohn 
Cowell  Doctor,  and  the  Kings  Majesties  Professour  of  the 
Civill  Law  in  the  Vniversitie  of  Cambridga  In  Legum 
obscuritate  captio. 

AT  CAMBRIDGE  Printed  by  JOHN  LEGATE.  Anno 
1607. 

4to.  Title,  Dedication  to  Abp.  Cant.  [Bancroft],  and  "To  the 
Readers"  dated  "Nov.  3.  1607,"  4  leaves;  (sig.  1*  in 
four.)  A-Cccc  in  fours.  Printed  in  double  columns,  in 
Roman  letter.     [J.I.D. ;  Bod.] 

This  book  was  suppressed  by  a  Royal  Proclamation 
dated  25  March,  1610 :  and  was  burnt  by  the  hangman 
the  following  day. 

2  l  2 
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[26.  The  Interpreter Camb.  1609.     (  Watt.)] 

2.  c.  The  interpreter:  or  booke  containing  the  Signification 
of  Words.  Wherein  is  set  forth  the  true  meaning  of  all,  or 
the  most  part  of  such  words  and  Termes,  as  are  mentioned  in 
the  Law  Writers,  or  Statutes  of  this  victorious  and  renowned 
Kingdome,  requiring  any  Exposition  or  Interpretation.  A 
Worke  not  onely  profitable,  but  necessary  for  such  as  desire 
throughly  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  our  lawes, 
Statutes,  or  other  Antiquities.  Collected  by  John  Cowell, 
Doctor,  sometime  the  Kings  Majesties  Professour  of  the  Civill 
Law  in  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge 

LONDON,  Printed  for  William  Shears.  1637. 

4to.     Sig.  4*    *n  f°ur>  A-Cccc  in  fours.     "  To  the  Reader," 
dated  November,  3.  1607.     [Bod.] 

[2.d.  The  Interpreter 1638  (Watt.)] 

[2.e.    The  Interpreter 1658  (Watt.)] 

[2./.   The  Interpreter 1672  (Wood  &  Watt.)] 

2.g.  N0M09ETH2-  the  interpreter,  Containing  the 
genuine  Signification  of  such  obscure  words  and  terms  Used 
either  in  the  Common  or  Statute  lawes  of  this  realm.  First 
Compiled  by  the  Learned  Dr.  Cowel,  and  now  Enlarged  from 
the  Collections  of  all  others  who  have  written  in  this  kind. 
With  an  Addition  of  many  words  omitted  by  all  former 
Writers,  and  pertinent  to  this  Matter,  with  their  etymologies 
as  often  as  they  Occur :  As  also  tenures  whether  jocular,  or 
others  Statutes  and  Eecords,  wherein  the  Alterations  are 
expressed,  and  their  Agreement  or  Dissonancy,  with  the  Law 
at  present  Declared.  Whereto  is  subjoyned,  An  appendix, 
containing  the  ancient  Names  of  Places  here  in  England, 
very  necessary  for  the  Use  of  all  Young  Students,  who  intend 
to  Converse  with  old  Records,  Deeds  or  Charters.  The 
Second  Edition,  wherein  many  Errors  and  Mistakes  in  the 
former  are  carefully  corrected.  By  Tho.  Manley  of  the  Middle- 
Temple,  Esq : 

LONDON,  Printed  by  the  Assigns  of  Richard  Atkins 
Esq ;  and  Sir  Edward  Atkins  Knight,  for  H.  Twyford,  Tho. 
Basset,  J.  Place,  and  H.  Sawbridge,  1684. 

Folio.  A-Eeee  in  twos.     [Bod.] 

2.  h.  The  Interpreter  or  Words  and  Terms,  used  either  in 
the  Common  or  Statute  Laws  of  this  Realm,  and  in  Tenures 
and  Jocular  Customs:  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Antient  Names  of  Places  in  England,  very  Necessary  for  the 
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Use  of  all  Young  Students,  that  converse  with  Antient 
Deeds,  Charters,  &c. 

First  published  by  the  Learned  Dr.  Cowel,  in  the  Year 
1607,  and  continu'd  by  Tho.  Manley  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Esq.,  to  the  Year  1684. 

Now  further  Augmented  and  Improv'd,  by  the  addition  of 
many  Thousand  Words,  as  are  found  in  our  Histories, 
Antiquities,  Cartularies,  Rolls,  Registers,  and  other  Manu- 
script Records,  not  hitherto  Explained  in  any  Dictionary. 

London :  Printed  for  J.  Place  at  Furnivals-lnn-gate  in 
Hotborii,  A.  &  J.  Churchil,  at  the  Black-Swan  in  Pater-noster- 
Row,  and  R,  Sake,  at  Grays-Inn-gate  in  Holborn,  1701.  Folio. 

Title  and  preface  to  the  last  edition  by  Mr.  Manley,  two 
leaves  ;  [Kennett's]  preface,  four  leaves.  Sig.  B  to  Z  in 
fours,  then  Aaa  to  Ccc  in  twos,  then  Dd  to  Zz  in  twos, 
then  again  Aaa  to  Ooo  in  twos,  then  Pppp  to  Ssss  in 
twos;  no  numbers.     [J.I.D.] 

"  I  think  that  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  first 
really  improved  edition  of  this  very  useful  book  is  in 
folio,  Lond.,  1701.  This  was  superintended  by  Bishop 
Kenett,  who  made  many  additions,  and  wrote  the 
preface.  I  learn  this  from  a  manuscript  note  of  Bishop 
Tanner's,  in  his  own  copy,  which  was  given  him  by  the 
editor,  and  is  now  in  the  Bodleian.  It  has  a  great  number 
of  valuable  notes  by  Tanner  in  MS.,  which  have  been 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Ellis  into  a  copy  of  the  same  edition 
in  the  British  Museum." — Note  by  Dr.  P.  Bliss  in 
Reliquwe  Hearniance,  second  edit,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

2.  i.  A  Law  Dictionary ;  or  the  Interpreter  of  Words  and 
Terms,  Used  either  in  the  Common  or  Statute  Laws  of  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  call'd  England ;  and  In  Tenures  and 
Jocular  Customs ;  First  published  by  the  Learned  Dr.  Cowel, 
and  now  very  much  Augmented  and  Improv'd  by  the  Addi- 
tion of  many  Thousand  Words,  as  are  found  in  our  Histories, 
Antiquities,  Cartularies,  Rolls,  Registers,  and  other  Manu- 
script Records,  not  hitherto  explain'd  in  any  Dictionary  to 
the  year  1708. 

With  An  Appendix,  containing  the  Antient  Names  of 
Places  in  (that  part  of  Great  Britain  calTd)  England,  very 
necessary  for  the  use  of  all  such,  that  Converse  with  Ancient 
Deeds,  Charters,  &c. 

London :  Printed  for  D.  Browne,  R.  Sare,  S.  Battersby,  J. 
Walthoe,  J.  Nicholson,  J.  Sprint,  G.  Conyers,  T.  Ballard  and 
Edw.  Place.     1708. 
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Folio.  A  Catalogue  of  Books,  the  Title  and  the  Preface,  6 
leaves;  The  Interpreter  with  an  Appendix,  printed  in 
two  columns,  no  pagination,  £  to  Z  in  fours,  Aa  to  Zz, 
and  Aaa  to  Ooo,  then  Pppp  (sic)  Qqqq,  Rrrr,  and  Sass. 
[B.M.] 

[2*.  A  Law  Dictionary  ....      1709  (Watt  and  Wood.)] 

[2.1.  The  Interpreter  of  Words  and  Terms First 

Publish'd  by  the  Learn'd  Dr.  Cowel,  in  the  Year  1607,  and 
continu'd  by  Tho.  Manley  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq ;  to  the 
Year  1684.     Now  further  Augmented  and  Improv'd 

London:  Printed 1710. 

Folio.  Title  and  Preface  to  ed.  1684,  2  leaves;  a-b,  2  leaves 
each  ;  B-Z  in  fours ;  Aaa-Ssss,  2  leaves  each.  Printed 
in  two  columns. 

[Hazlitt's  Collections  and  Notes,  2nd  Series,  p.  147.] 

2m.  A  Law  Dictionary ;  or  the  Interpreter  of  Words  and 
Terms,  Used  either  in  the  Common  or  Statute  Laws  of  Great 

Britain and  now  in  this  Edition  very  much 

augmented  and  improved  by  the  Addition  of  many  Thousand 
Words  found  in  our  Histories,  Antiquities,  Cartularies,  Soils, 
Register  and  other  Manuscript  Records. 

With  An  Appendix,  Containing  Two  Tables ;  one  of  the 
antient  Names  of  Places  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  of 
the  antient  Surnames ;  Both  of  them  very  necessary  for  the 
Use  of  all  such,  as  converse  with  Antient  Deeds,  Charters,  &c. 

In  the  Savoy :  Printed  by  E.  and  R.  Nutt,  and  R.  Gosling, 
(Assigns  of  E.  Sayer,  Esq.)  for  J.  Walthoe,  B.  Lintot,  R. 
Gosling,  W.  Mears,  W.  and  J.  Innys,  J.  Osborn,  T.  Wood- 
ward, F.  Clay,  R.  Williamson,  A.  Ward  and  B.  Browne. 
MDCCXXVII. 

Folio.  Title,  Preface,  A  Titular  and  Chronological  Table  of 
our  Kings  and  Queens,  6  leaves ;  The  Interpreter,  with 
an  Appendix,  printed  in  two  columns,  unpaged,  B  to  Z, 
in  fours,  Aa  to  Zz  and  Aaa  to  Qqq  2  leaves  only,  on  last 
page  a  list  of  Books  lately  printed.     [B.M.] 

[2n.  A  Law  Dictionary Lond.  1737.  4to.  Watt)] 


The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  to  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Boase,  of 
London ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Allnutt,  of  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  of  the  Free  Library,  Manchester,  for  counsel 
and  help  most  courteously  rendered. 
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Address  of  the  President  (A.  H.  A. 
Hamilton,  M.A.,  J. p.,  cc),  25. 
Growth  of  the  Association ;  uses 
of  it ;  archaeology  and  history,  26 ; 
Social  Science.  Laws  made  and 
unmade,  27  ;  how  far  the  State 
ought  to  interfere  with  private 
life ;  what  it  does  and  does  not  do, 
28.  The  Census.  Migrations  of 
the  imputation,  29 ;  Town  and 
Country,  30.  The  growth  of 
London  discouraged,  31  ;  old  belief 
that  the  population  was  decreas- 
ing ;  erroneous  notions,  32 ;  vary- 
ing state  of  agriculture,  33  ;  rural 
population  diminishing ;  they  make 
the  hardiest  soldiers,  34.  The 
Labouring  Population.  Former 
hours  of  work,  and  rates  of  wages, 
35  ;  prices  of  provisions,  36.  The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Old  cob  cottages  ;  slow  progress  in 
the  art  of  building,  37.  The  World 
Movement.  Unwise  legislation  ; 
the  voyage  of  Columbus,  38  ;  emi- 
gration ;  the  dispersal  of  families, 
39  ;  the  etfect  of  good  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  railway  fares,  40.  Signs 
of  the  times.  Agriculture  decreas- 
ing ;  commerce  and  manufactures 
increasing,  40  ;  ocean  traffic  ;  our 
food  supplies  ;  nothing  but  a  {Treat 
war  like  the  contest  with  Naj>oTeon, 
which  God  forbid  !  would  make 
agriculture  prosperous. 

Alford,  Rev.  I).  P.,  m.a.  Dick  of 
Devonshire:  A  Review  with  Ex- 
tracts, 431.  Manly  Peek  (of  Tavi- 
stock, and  the  origin  of  the  Play, 
432.  Was  Heywood  the  author  ? 
The  first  scene  0]>cns  at  Cadiz, 
434 ;  hostile  feeling  l>etween  Spain 
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and  England,  435  ;  the  Armada  ; 
Peek  ap]>ears  in  act  ii.,  scene  i.y 
436  ;  he  is  overpowered,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner,  437 ;  in  prison, 
conversation  with  the  jailer ;  two 
Irish  Friars  enter,  438;  brought 
l>efore  the  Duke  of  Medina ;  with 
his  quarter-staff  he  fights  with 
three  Spaniards,  439 ;  act  v., 
underplot,  Peck  before  the  King, 
who  asks  if  he  will  serve  him  ; 
Peek  declines,  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  England,  which  he  does, 
440. 
Amery,  P.  F.  S.  A  Chapter  in 
Devonshire  History :  County  de- 
fence in  1794-97,  a  time  of  anxiety, 
214.  The  contagious  effects  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  felt  in 
England.  Plots  were  formed  to 
overthrow  the  Government,  and  a 
French  invasion  was  apprehended, 
214.  Public  meetings  were  con- 
vened, and  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
crease the  Volunteer  forces,  to 
form  companies  near  the  coast,  to 
raise  troops  of  Fencible  Cavalry  ; 
Infantry  companies  to  consist  of 
71  men,  60  privates ;  20  men  to 
have  firelocks,  the  rest  pikes  8  ft 
long.  Resolved  to  apply  for  guns, 
carriages,  traces,  Ac,  215.  Ex- 
mouth  offered  to  raise  a  company  ; 
Teignmouth  reported  80  men ; 
Sidmouth  the  same  ;  Barnstaple  a 
company ;  and  other  places  the 
same,  216.  The  returns  in  1795 
showed  that  two  troops  of  cavalry 
and  23  companies  of  infantry  had 
been  raised  and  equip}>ed  by  sub- 
scription. In  1796  the  French 
attempted  to  land  in  Ireland,  but 
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failed,  when  they  lost  four  ships 
of  the  line  ana  eight  frigates. 
Early  in  1797  a  hostile  expedition 
appeared  off  Ilfracombe,  but  it  was 
repulsed  :  the  French  then  landed 
in  South  Wales,  but  they  surren- 
dered, and  their  ships  were  taken. 
The  women  in  their  red  cloaks, 
218. 

Boniface,  Saint,  in  England,  151. 

Brownlow,  Rev.  Canon,  m.a.  Saint 
Boniface  in  England,  151.  The 
present  Paper  is  confined  to  that 
period  of  his  life  during  which  he 
was  only  known  as  Wyn  frith. 
Born  at  Crediton  in  680 ;  St.  Wyn- 
frith's  Well ;  at  six  years  old  he 
was  taken  from  Crediton  and  con- 
fided to  the  Abbot  of  Exeter,  152 ; 
removed  to  Nursling,  near  South- 
ampton ;  at  30  he  was  ordained 
priest.  Difficulties  raised  by  Dr. 
Guest  and  Professor  Freeman  re- 
specting Wvnfrith's  life  in  Devon- 
shire ;  explained,  153 ;  the  Celt 
and  the  Teuton  in  Exeter,  154  ; 
Episcopal  See  transferred  from 
Crediton  to  Exeter ;  Mr.  Kers- 
lake's  theories  ;  the  See  of  Sher- 
borne made,  156  ;  ancient  MS.  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
how  destroyed  ;  Adhelm's  learning 
and  zeal,  157  ;  the  British  ana 
Saxon  Priests,  158  :  slaves  even 
in  Monasteries ;  Wyn  frith  en- 
trusted with  a  mission  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  160  ; 
he  quits  England,  and  lands  in 
Friesland,  161  ;  state  of  the  coun- 
try there  ;  returned  to  England  ; 
proceeded  to  Rome,  which  is  that 
I>ortion  of  his  life  intended  to  be 
comprised  in  this  paper,  162. 

Brushfield,  T.  N.,  m. d.  The  Church 
of  All  Saints,  East  Budleigh,  part 
ii.  Seven  Ulmtrations,  219.  The 
nave  was  originally  open  and  un- 
appropriated ;  the  handsoniely- 
carved  bench  ends,  and  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  them,  223  ;  the  backs 
and  fronts  of  the  pews  along  the 
passages  are  also  carved,  233  ;  one 
pew  end  dated  1537  ;  stamp  marks, 
234  ;  i>e\v  for  the  minister's  wife, 
239  ;  the  clerk's  seat ;  seidge,  or 
seat  money,  240  ;  tire-places  in 
pews  ;  pulpit,  241  ;  the  hour-glass, 
243;  hour-glass  at  the  Savoy 
Chapel,  246  ;  church  books,  247  ; 
chained   Bibles.     Vestments    and 


Plate,  265  ;  list  and  description  of 
the  church  plate,  270 ;  stamps  on 
church  plate,  273  ;  explanation  of 
the  stamp  ions  and  I,  274  ;  Holy 
Communion,  275  ;  much  wine  for- 
merly drank  at  the  Communion, 
279.  Rushes.  Communion  Table ; 
old  table  still  preserved,  279. 
Rushes  :  their  use  general.  In- 
terments within  the  Church,  280. 
From  1663  to  1784,  being  120 
years,  72  bodies  were  interred  in 
the  church.  Bells,  282  ;  ordered, 
that  all  but  one  were  to  be  taken 
down,  284  ;  the  clappers  to  be 
removed,  285.  In  1866  there 
were  2248  bells  in  the  county,  of 
which  275  were  pre-Refonnation, 
289;  the  Curfew  Bell,  293;  the 
Passing  Bell  tolled  91  times  when 
Lady  Rolle  died,  to  indicate  her 
age,  295  ;  the  bawdrick  of  a  bell, 
301  ;  old  bell  grease,  as  an  oint- 
ment, 302.  Old  custom  of  distri- 
buting cakes  to  the  children  Nov. 
4 ;  in  1884  it  was  discontinued, 
303  ;  the  Church  porch,  and  its 
repairs,  306 ;  the  Churchyard,  307 ; 
Yew  trees  in  the  churchyard, 
313  ;  seats  for  the  public  in  the 
churchyard  ;  also  the  stocks  ; 
Churchyard  Cross,  318 ;  James 
Lackington,  324  ; 
Node,  325  ;  burial 
326.  Markets,  328. 
Church  Ales,  334. 
Appendix  A.  Inventory.  Wood- 
bury, 349. 
App.  B.  Church  wardens'  Accounts. 

Budleigh,  351. 
App.  C.   Concerning  the  Malt  Rate, 

&c.     Woodbury,  354. 
App.  D.  Malt  Rate.  East  Budleigh, 

355. 
App.  E.    List  of  Illustrations,  358. 

Cattedown  detritus,  of  what  materials 
composed,  190. 

Charter  of  ^thelstan,  67. 

Collier,  W.  F.,  Some  Sixty  years' 
Reminiscences  of  Plymouth,  86. 
The  Ducking  stool  on  the  Barbican, 

86  ;  the  Press-gang ;  kissing  the 
Quaker ;  taking  the  wall  of  a  lady, 

87  ;  bull-baiting ;  a  hunted  hare 
unwholesome  ;  Screeching- Dolly  ; 
goat  in  Southside  Street  knocked 
a  bundle  of  hay  into  Sutton  Pool, 

88  ;  the  Volunteers ;  the  French 
Revolution  ;  Northcote,  brother  of 
the  painter  ;   sad  removal  of  orna- 


Radulphus 

in    woollen, 

Fairs,   330. 
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mental  trees,  89 ;  coaching  days, 
90 ;  the  November  Fair ;  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  great 
demonstrations,  91  ;  the  Grammar 
Schools;  the  Atlienreum,  92;  Actors 
and  acting ;  Wightwick  ;  Cook- 
worthy  ;  the  Queen  in  1833  at  Ply- 
mouth, 94 ;  ancient  bow  and 
arrows  in  the  Guildhall,  95. 

Colsou,  F.  H.,  m.a.,  Herrick  in 
Devonshire.     See  Herrick. 

Committees  appointed,  23. 

Contents,  3. 

Court  books  of  Farway,  66. 

Cunningham,  J.  T.,  m.a.  Recent 
Additions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Natural  History  of  some  Devon- 
shire Sea  Fishes,  470.  The  diffi- 
culty of  studying  fish  life  and  fish 
habits  ;  the  spawn  of  the  herring 
adheres  to  objects  at  the  lx)ttom  of 
the  sea  ;  the  eggs  of  the  cod  arc 
buoyant  and  non -adhesive  ;  the 
spawn  of  the  pilchard  floats  as 
transjMirent  globules,  471  ;  young 
pilchards  are  very  slender  and 
quite  transparent ;  brit  and  white- 
bait ;  mackerel  feed  on  them  ;  the 
so-called  sardines  are  young  pil- 
chards, 472;  flat  fish,  wlien  young, 
undergo  a  remarkable  metamor- 
phosis, one  eye  jMissing  round  to 
the  opjwsitc  side  of  the  body,  and 
the  blind  side  becoming  colourless, 
473 ;  the  size  and  age  of  fish,  474  ; 
the  salmon  begins  to  breed  at  two 
years  old  or  three  years  old  ;  the 
male  conger  never  exceeds  three 
feet  in  length  ;  all  above  that 
length  are  females;  congers  feed 
voraciously  till  they  are  ri]>e,  then 
cease  to  feed,  and  iu  a  few  months 
die,  475. 

Curse  written  in  rhyming  verse,  54. 

Dartmoor  Stone-rows,  circles,  kist- 
vaens,  tumuli,  47. 

Devon,  Notes  on  Roman,  by  R.  N. 
Worth,  76. 

Devonshire,  Excursion  made  in  1635, 
by  the  Norwich  Antiquary,  65. 

Domesday  Book,  Extracts  from,  by 
Dean  Littleton,  65. 

Domesday  Book,  The  missing  leaf  of, 
found  and  restored,  67. 

Dredge,  Rev.  John  Ingle.  A  few 
Sheaves  of  Devon  Bibliography. 
The  Third  Sheaf, 47  6.  John  Barlow, 
Iwm  in  Cheshire,  matriculated  at 
Oxford,  Oct.  31,  1600;  admitted 
B.A.  July  9,   1608  ;   Lecturer  at 


Plymouth  ;  removed  to  Halifax  ; 
Lecturer  to  the  city  of  Chester ; 
buried  Jan.  11,  1629-30;  his 
sermons  and  other  [works  follow, 
477.  Martin  Blake,  S.T.B.,  483  ; 
born  at  Plymouth  circa  1596 ;  ma- 
triculated at  Oxford  June  7,  1611 ; 
B.A.  1614 ;  M.A.  Feb.  25, 1616-17  ; 
B.D.  1626  ;  married  Elizabeth 
Delbridge  Feb.  28,  1619,  Vicar  of 
Kingsnympton  ;  Vicar  of  Barn- 
staple Dec.  1,  1628  ;  j>ersecuted 
for  his  loyalty  ;  restored  to  his 
living ;  Prebendary  of  Exeter, 
June  3,  1663  ;  buried  at  Barn- 
staple Sep.  13,  1673.  Richard 
Burthogye,M.D.%  485  ;  where  ton 
uucertain  ;  educated  at  Exeter 
Grammar  School ;  B.A.,  at  Oxford, 
1658 :  removed  to  Leyden  Uni- 
versity to  study  medicine  in  1661, 
M.D.  in  1662,  and  he  returned  to 
England  :  settled  at  Bowden,  near 
Totnes  ;  buried  July  24,  1705  ;  his 
writings  were  many  and  various. 
Samuel  Hicrvn,  488  ;  born  circa 
1572  ;  scholar  of  King's  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge 1590  ;  Vicar  of  Modbury  ; 
lie  there  began  a  new  Register 
book,  25th  of  March,  1601  ;  died 
June  17,  1617  ;  names  of  his  wife 
and  ten  children  ;  long  list  of  his 
works.  William  Kempe,  510  ;  of 
Trinitv  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  B.A.  in 
1580,  M.A.  in  1584  ;  in  1581  he 
was  Master  of  the  Plymouth 
Grammar  School  ;  in  1592  he 
farmed  the  Vicarage ;  date  of  death 
not  certain  ;  his  works —A  Dvlifvl 
Invective,  dx.,  The  Education  of 
Children  in  learning,  dc,  The  Art 
of  Arithmatickc,  <£r.  John  QuickC, 
512  ;  born  at  Plymouth  in  1636  ; 
matriculated  from  Exeter  Coll. 
Oxford,  July  20,  1654  ;  B.A.  Oct. 
10,  1657  ;  preached  at  Ermington, 
Feb.  2,  1658  ;  he  received  Presby- 
terian ordination  at  Plymouth,  on 
being  apjiointed  Minister  of  Kings- 
bridge  and  Churstow  ;  removed  to 
Brixton  ;  ejected  in  1662 ;  seized 
in  the  pulpit ;  imprisoned  twice  ; 
preached  as  he  had  the  opportunity 
in  the  West  of  England  ;  went  to 
London  ;  in  1680  Minister  of  the 
Scotch  l*resbyterian  church  at 
Middleburg  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
returned  to  Loudon  in  1681,  and 
gathered  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation  meeting   in    Bartholomew 
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Close ;  continued  there  nearly  25 
years,  and  died  April  29,  1706. 
Nathaniel  Carpenter,  S.T.B.,  516  ; 
born  at  Northleigh  or  Uplirae ; 
matriculated  at  Oxford,  June  7, 
1605 ;  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  1607  ; 
B.A.  1610  ;  M.A.  1613  ;  and  B.D. 
in  1620  ;  went  to  Ireland  in  1626, 
and  made  Chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Ussher,  and  schoolmaster  of  the 
King's  Wards  in  Dublin  ;  died 
circa  1635  ;  his  works  in  Latin  and 
English,  517.  John  Cowell,  LL.D.% 
521  ;  born  at  Ernsborough  circa 
1554  ;  educated  at  Eton  ;  scholar 
of  King's  Coll.  Canib.  1570; 
Proctor  1585  ;  LL.  D.  .  .  .  King's 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  1598  ;  re- 
signed it  in  1611  ;  Master  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Camb.  1598-1611  ; 
incorporated  at  Oxon  D.C.L.  in 
1600  ;  Vice  -  Chancellor,  Camb. 
16#8  ;  Vicar  -  General  to  Abp. 
Bancroft  1608 ;  died  Oct.  11, 1611 ; 
of  his  works,  his  Imtitutiones  juri* 
Anglicani,  first  in  Latin,  and  sub- 
sequently in  English,  and  com- 
monly known  as  CowelVs  hderpreUr, 
is  familiar  to  all  students  of  history 
and  antiquities  ;  "  this  book  [the 
edition  of  1607]  was  suppressed  by 
Royal  Proclamation,  dated  25 
March,  1610,  and  was  burnt  by 
the  hangman  the  following  day," 
523. 
Elworthy,  F.  T.  Canonsleigh,  359. 
Block  Illustration,  Gate-house  to 
the  former  stately  Abbey.  Illus- 
tration, p.  360,  of  the  flanking 
tower,  or  what  remains  of  it  ; 
massive  walls  covered  with  weeds 
and  ivy,  361  ;  no  remains  of  the 
adjoining  church  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John,  the  site  even  being  con- 
jectural ;  when  the  religious  house 
was  founded ;  scattered  fraternities 
ineor{>orated  into  one  body,  as 
Augustines,  362 ;  Canonsleigh  con- 
nected witli  Plympton  Priory,  363  ; 
list  of  Priors ;  no  fixed  plan  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  conventual 
buildings,  364  ;  acquisitions  of 
property  by  the  church  ;  scandals 
and  irregularities  at  Leigh,  365  ; 
changed  to  a  Nunnery,  new  dedi- 
cation, 366  ;  raised  from  a  Priory 
to  an  Abbey,  368  ;  Norman  French 
letter,  369  ;  list  of  Abbesses,  373  ; 
the  Abbey  suppressed,  and  liensious 
to     the     Nuns ;    its     subsequent 


owners,  and  eventual  fate,  374; 
list  and  value  of  endowments,  875. 

Folk-lore,  what  it  is,  49. 

Garstang,  Walter,  M.A.  On  some 
New  or  Rare  Marine  Animals 
recently  discovered  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  377.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  research  by  tne 
Marine  Biological  Association  at 
Plymouth,  has  been  the  means  of 
assisting  in  the  discovery  of  several 
hitherto  unknown  forms  of  animal 
life,  378  ;  Haloikema  Laiikesterii, 
the  type  of  a  new  genus,  379 ;  the 
Eloactis  Mazeli,  "  now  for  the  first 
time  recorded  as  a  member  of  the 
British  fauna,"  380 ;  Carinella 
polymorpha,  "new  to  Britain," 
381 ;  Moiistrilla  longispinosa,  "new 
to  science,"  and  several  others  of 
rare  and  of  equal  interest,  384. 

Gervis,  Walter  Soper,  m.d.,  m.k.c.s., 
F.G.s.,  Obituary  Notice  of,  42. 

Gill,  Henry  Septimus,  J.  p.,  Obituary 
Notice  of,  43. 

Ghosts,  and  laying  them,  53. 

Harris,  Rev.  S.  G.,  M.A.  Samuel 
Hieron :  a  Devonshire  Vicar  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.,  77.  Vicar  of  Modbury  in  1599, 
and  he  died  in  1617  ;  his  father  a 
friend  of  John  Fox,  78  ;  a  jwwer- 
ful  preacher,  79  ;  sermon  on  the 
Gunj)owder  Treason,  80  ;  "  Popish 
Rimes  and  Protestant  Anserers ;" 
Dedications  of  his  works,  81  ; 
Live-lode,  and  its  derivation,  83  ; 
long  sermons,  84. 

Herrick  in  Devonshire,  by  F.  H. 
Colson,  m.a.,  70.  His  hatred  of 
Devonshire,  71  ;  Vicar  of  Dean 
Prior ;  ejected,  and  went  to  Lon- 
don, but  he  was  restored,  and  he 
returned  in  1660,  73  ;  his  sacred 
poetry,  74  ;  his  secular  poetry,  75. 

Hooppell,  Rev.  R.  E.,  m.a.,  ll.d., 
d.c.l.  The  Froudes,  or  Frowdcs, 
of  Devon,  441.  Origin  of  the 
name  suggested  ;  Iiiq.  post  vwrtettL 
Trial  aniYexecution  of  Lord  Thomas 
Dacre,  implicated  with  others  in 
the  death  of  the  i>ark  keeper  ;  the 
Froudes  in  the  western  counties, 
442 ;  Frowd's  Almshouses  at  Salis- 
bury ;  John  Frode,  1408,  ordained 
Sub-deacon  and  Deacon,  and  Priest 
Dec.  21,  1409,  and  was  re-ordained 
in  Devonshire ;  John  ffrowde  makes 
bequests  "for  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  Stoke-in -Teignhead,"  443  ;  ex- 
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tracts  from  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of 
1546  et  seq.y  bearing  on  the  name, 
and   from  various  parishes,   444  ; 
extracts    from    the    Registers    of 
Modbury  and  Kingston  as  to  the 
Assessments  of  the  Froude  family, 
445  ;  also  of  their  Marriages,  446 ; 
also  of  their  Baptisms,  448  ;  also 
of  their  Burials,  449  ;  list  of  Wills 
of  the  Froude  family,  450.     Pedi- 
gree compiled  from  the  foregoing 
materials,  452.  Sir  Philip  Frowde's 
monument  in  Bath  Abbey  Church, 
and  an  abstract  of  his  Will,  456  ; 
some   further   ]>articulars   of   the 
family,  457. 
Horse-shoe  charm,  with  the  practice 
of  wearing  articles  of  jewellery  in 
the  form  of  the  horse  shoe,  both 
by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  52. 
Infantry  Volunteer  Companies  raised 
by  subscription,   fearing  invasion 
by  the  French,  217. 
Jones,  Winslow.    Sir  John  de  Sully, 
K.o.,    163.      Two  plates.      Little 
mentioned  by  our  local  historians, 
though  connected  with  the  county, 
163 ;    his    Deposition,    taken    at 
Iddesleigh  in  1386,  states  that  he 
was  105  years  old,  164  ;  in  1313  a 
Johannes  de  Suleye  was   one  of 
those  to  accompany  the  King  in 
paries  transmarinas,  and  Dec.  23, 
the    same    year,   a    Johannes    de 
Sulleie  is  summoned  to  serve  in 
the  Scotch  war  ;  in  1315  John  de 
Sulley  is  summoned  to  repel  the 
Scotch  ;    in   1330  John  de  Suly, 
and  his  wife  Isabelle,  received  a 
pardon    for   marrying  without   a 
licence  ;   July  1,   1330,   Sir  John 
and  his  wife  levied  a  fine  on  the 
Manor  of  Iddesleigh  ;  in  1332  he 
was  required  to  join  in  repelling 
the  Scotch,  165.     The  next  year 
he  was  at  the  Battle  of  Hahdon 
Hill ;   at  Cressy  in  1346,  and  in 
1350  at  a  sea  fight  off  Winchelsea ; 
in   1352-3   lie  was   appointed   to 
attend  the  Black  Prince,  166.    He 
was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Poitiers 
in  1356  ;  pension  granted  him  in 
the  same  year  [App.  D] ;  in  1361 
he    presented    to    the   church   of 
ChaUacombe,    167.      In   1362    he 
was  made  k.g.  ;  went  to  Gascony  ; 
battle    in    Spain ;    massacre    at 
Limoges,  168.     In  1370  the  Black 
Prince,  his  wife,  and  son  Richard 
were  in   Exeter,   Sir  John  Sully 


probably  with  them ;  in  1384  he 
entered  into  arrangements  with 
the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Frithel- 
stock  to  celebrate  daily  masses  for 
the  souls  of  himself  and  relatives 
[App.  F],  169.  Scrope  and  Gros- 
veuor  controversy  [App.  G] ;  he 
died  in  1387,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  170.  His  tomb  is  in 
Oediton  Church  [see  plate],  171. 
The  Sully  Armorial  Bearings,  172. 
Effigy  in  Iddesleigh  Church,  not 
fully  identified,  173  [see  plate]. 
Sully,  a  name  in  Gloucestershire 
and  in  S.  Wales,  174. 
Appendix  A.  Institutions  to  the 
Rectories  of  Iddesleigh  and  Ash 
Reigney,  176. 
App.  B.     Payments  and  gifts  to 

Sir  John  de  Sully,  179. 
App.  C.    Copy  of  Indenture  from 
Council  Book  from  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  179. 
App.   D.     Copy  of    the  Prince's 

Letter,  &c,  180. 
App.    E.     Copy  of   a  Grant  by 

Edward  III.,  180. 
App.  F.    Copy  of  Deed  institut- 
ing Masses  for  the  Dead,  181. 
App.  G.    Deposition  of  Sir  John  de 
Sully  in  the  Scro|>e  and  Gros- 
venor  controversy,  in  Norman 
French,    beginning  —  M  Monsire 
Johan  Sully  del  age  de  cent  & 
cynk  anz,"  Ac.,  181. 
Kistvaen,    cairns,    and    hut    stone 

circles  on  Dartmoor,  47. 
Larkham,  Thomas,  96.    See  Radford. 
List  of  Plates,  4. 
List  of  Members,  527. 
List  of  Members,  classified,  539. 
Manuscript  transcript  of  the  Barn- 
staple Parish   Registers,    by   Mr. 
Thomas  Wainwright,  68. 
Manuscript  Collections,  61. 
Meteorological  Tables,  57. 
Money  lent  to  Charles  I.,  62. 
Money — black  money,  150. 
Mourners  after  a  funeral  in  church,  54. 
Obituary  Notices,  42. 
Offices  of  the  Association,  5. 
Penance  for  sundry  offences,  50. 
Penitential  of  Bishop  Bartholomew, 

50. 
Phear,  Sir  John  B.,  m.a.,  p.g.s. 
Additional  discoveries  at  the  Castle, 
Exeter.  With  Plan,  147.  In 
continuation  of  a  former  paper  on 
the  subject  of  certain  discoveries 
made  at  the  Castle,  it  may  be  re- 


